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JL  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  is  necesaary  to  secure  a  willing  acqui- 
escence in  legislation. 

The  bill  under  consideration  refers  to  certain  of  the  States  as  though 
they  had  not  "been  fully  restored  in  all  their  constitutional  relations  to 
the  United  States. ' '  If  they  have  not,  let  us  at  once  act  together  to  secure 
that  desirable  end  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  inform  Congress  that  in  my  own  judgment  most  of  those 
States,  so  far,  at  least,  as  depends  upon  their  own  action,  have  already 
been  fully  restored,  and  are  to  be  deemed  as  entitled  to  enjoy  their  con- 
stitutional rights  as  members  of  the  Union.  Reasoning  from  the  Consti- 
tution itself  and  from  the  actual  situation  of  the  country,  I  feel  not  only 
entitled  but  bound  to  assume  that  with  the  Federal  courts  restored  and 
those  of  the  several  States  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  functions  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  classes  of  people  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  military  in 
cases  of  resistance  to  the  laws,  be  essentially  protected  against  unconsti- 
tutional infringement  or  violation.  Should  this  expectation  unhappily 
fail,  which  I  do  not  anticipate,  then  the  Executive  is  already  fully  armed 
with  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  of  March,  1865,  establishing  the 
Preedmen's  Bureau,  and  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  he  can  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  country  to  suppress  insurrection  or  to  overcome 
obstructions  to  the  laws. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  I  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  in 
the  earnest  hope  that  a  measure  involving  questions  and  interests  so 
important  to  the  cotmtry  will  not  become  a  law,  unless  upon  deliberate 
consideration  by  the  people  it  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  an  enlightened 
pubUc  judgment.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  27, 1866, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  regret  that  the  bill,  which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  en^ 
titled  "An  act  to  protect  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil 
rights  and  furnish  the  means  of  their  vindication,''  contains  provisions 
which  I  can  not  approve  consistently  with  my  sense  of  duty  to  the  whole 
people  and  my  obligations  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  therefore  constrained  to  return  it  to  the  Senate,  the  House  in  which 
it  originated,  with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  bill  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States 
and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  provision  comprehends 
the  Chinese  of  the  Pacific  States,  Indians  subject  to  taxation,  the  people 
called  g3rpsies,  as  well  as  the  entire  race  designated  as  blacks,  people  of 
color,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  persons  of  African  blood.  Every  individual 
of  these  races  bom  in  the  United  States  is  by  the  bill  made  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  purport  to  declare  or  confer  any  other  right 
M  P— vot  ▼—16 
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of  citizenship  than  Federal  citizenship.  It  does  not  purport  to  give  these 
classes  of  persons  any  status  as  citizens  of  States,  except  that  which  may 
result  from  their  status  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  power  to 
confer  the  right  of  State  citizenship  is  just  as  exclusively  with  the  several 
States  as  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of  Federal  citizenship  is  with 
Congress. 

The  right  of  Federal  citizenship  thus  to  be  conferred  on  the  several 
excepted  races  before  mentioned  is  now  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  be 
given  by  law.  If ,  as  is  claimed  by  many,  all  persons  who  are  native 
bom  already  are,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  can  not  be  necessary  to  make 
them  such.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  persons  are  not  citizens,  as  may 
be  assumed  from  the  proposed  legislation  to  make  them  such,  the  grave 
question  presents  itself  whether,  when  eleven  of  the  thirty-six  States 
are  unrepresented  in  Congress  at  the  present  time,  it  is  sound  policy  to 
make  our  entire  colored  population  and  all  other  excepted  classes  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Four  millions  of  them  have  just  emerged 
from  slavery  into  freedom.  Can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  they 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States?  Have  the  people  of 
the  several  States  expressed  such  a  conviction?  It  may  also  be  asked 
whether  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  declared  citizens  in  order 
that  they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjo3rment  of  the  civil  rights  proposed 
to  be  conferred  by  the  bill.  Those  rights  are,  by  Federal  as  well  as 
State  laws,  secured  to  all  domiciled  aliens  and  foreigners,  even  before 
the  completion  of  the  process  of  naturalization;  and  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  same  enactments  are  sufficient  to  give  like  protection 
and  benefits  to  those  for  whom  this  bill  provides  special  legislation. 
Besides,  the  policy  of  the  Government  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time  seems  to  have  been  that  persons  who  are  strangers  to  and  unfa- 
miliar with  our  institutions  and  our  laws  should  pass  through  a  certair 
probation,  at  the  end  of  which,  before  attaining  the  ccrveted  prize,  the^ 
must  give  evidence  of  their  fitness  to  receive  and  to  exerdse  the  rights 
of  citizens  as  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  in  effect  proposes  a  discrimination  against  large  numbers  oi 
Intelligent,  worthy,  and  patriotic  foreigners,  and  in  favor  of  the  negro, 
to  whom,  after  long  years  of  bondage,  the  avenues  to  freedom  and  in- 
telligence have  just  now  been  suddenly  opened.  He  must  of  necessity, 
from  his  previous  unfortunate  condition  of  servitude,  be  less  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  our  institutions  than  he  who,  coming 
from  abroad,  has,  to  some  extent  at  least,  familiarized  himself  with  the 
principles  of  a  Government  to  which  he  voluntarily  intrusts  **  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. "  Yet  it  is  now  proposed,  by  a  single 
legislative  enactment,  to  confer  the  rights  of  citizens  upon  all  persons 
i>f  African  deaoent  bom  within  the  extended  limits  of  the  United  States^ 
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wUle  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  make  our  land  thdr  home  must  un- 
dergo a  probation  of  five  years,  and  can  only  then  become  citizens  upon 
proof  that  they  are  "of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  same." 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  also  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  rights 
to  be  enjoyed  by  these  classes  so  made  citizens  "in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  United  States."  These  rights  are  "to  make  and 
enforce  contracts;  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence;  to  inherit,  pur- 
chase, lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property,"  and  to 
have  "  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security 
of  person  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens."  So,  too,  they 
are  made  subject  to  the  same  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties  in  com- 
mon with  white  citizens,  and  to  none  other.  Thus  a  perfect  equality  of 
the  white  and  colored  races  is  attempted  to  be  fixed  by  Federal  law  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  over  the  vast  field  of  State  jurisdiction  covered 
by  these  enumerated  rights.  In  no  one  of  these  can  any  State  ever  exer- 
cise any  power  of  discrimination  between  the  different  races.  In  the 
exerdse  of  State  policy  over  matters  exclusively  affecting  the  people  of 
each  State  it  has  frequently  been  thought  expedient  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  races.  By  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States,  Northern 
as  well  as  Southern,  it  is  enacted,  for  instance,  that  no  white  person  shall 
intermarry  with  a  negro  or  mulatto.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  speaking  of 
the  blacks,  that — 

Marriages  between  tfaem  and  the  whites  are  forbidden  in  some  of  the  States  where 
slavery  does  not  exist,  and  they  are  prohibited  in  all  the  slaveholding  States;  and 
when  not  absolutely  contrary  to  law,  they  are  revolting,  and  r^;arded  as  an  offense 
against  pabUc  decomm. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  bill  repeals  State  laws  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
between  the  two  races,  for  as  the  whites  are  forbidden  to  intermarry 
with  the  blacks,  the  blacks  can  only  make  such  contracts  as  the  whites 
themselves  are  allowed  to  make,  and  therefore  can  not  under  this  bill 
enter  into  the  marriage  contract  with  the  whites.  I  cite  this  discrimina- 
tion, however,  as  an  instance  of  the  State  policy  as  to  discrimination,  and 
to  inquire  whether  if  Congress  can  abrogate  all  State  laws  of  discrimina- 
tion between  the  two  races  in  the  matter  of  real  estate,  of  suits,  and  oi 
contracts  generally  Congress  may  not  also  repeal  the  State  laws  as  to 
the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  two  races.  Hitherto  every  subject 
embraced  in  the  enumeration  of  rights  contained  in  this  bill  has  been 
considered  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  States.  They  all  relate  to  the 
internal  poUce  and  economy  of  the  respective  States.  They  are  matters 
which  in  each  State  concern  the  domestic  condition  of  its  people,  varying 
in  each  according  to  its  own  pecuUar  circumstances  and  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  its  own  citizens.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  upon  all  these 
subjects  there  arenot  Federal  restraints^—as,  for  instance  in  the  State  power 
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of  legislation  over  contracts  there  is  a  Federal  limitation  that  no  State  shall 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts;  and,  as  to  crimes,  that 
no  State  shall  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law;  and,  as  to  money,  that  no  State 
shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender;  but  where  can 
we  find  a  Federal  prohibition  against  the  power  of  any  State  to  discrimi- 
nate, as  do  most  of  them,  between  aliens  and  citizens,  between  artificial 
persons,  called  corporations,  and  natural  persons,  in  the  ri^ht  to  hold  real 
estate?  If  it  be  granted  that  Congress  can  repeal  all  State  laws  discrimi- 
nating between  whites  and  blacks  in  the  subjects  covered  by  this  bill, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  Congress  repeal  in  the  same  way  all  State 
laws  discriminating  between  the  two  races  on  the  subjects  of  suffrage 
and  office?  If  Congress  can  declare  by  law  who  shall  hold  lands,  who 
shall  testify,  who  shall  have  capacity  to  make  a  contract  in  a  State,  then 
Congress  can  by  law  also  declare  who,  without  regard  to  color  or  race, 
shall  have  the  right  to  sit  as  a  juror  or  as  a  judge,  to  hold  any  office, 
and,  finally,  to  vote  "in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States." 
As  respects  the  Territories,  they  come  within  the  power  of  Congress,  for 
as  to  them  the  lawmaking  power  is  the  Federal  power;  but  as  to  the 
States  no  similar  provision  exists  vesting  in  Congress  the  power  "to 
make  rules  and  regulations"  for  them. 

The  object  of  the  second  section  of  the  bill  is  to  afford  discriminating 
protection  to  colored  persons  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  secured 
to  them  by  the  preceding  section.     It  declares — 

That  any  person  who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  r^^niation,  or  cus- 
tom, shall  subject,  or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any  inhabitant  of  any  State  or  Territory 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  right  secured  or  protected  by  this  act,  or  to  different  punish- 
ment, pains,  or  penalties  on  account  of  such  person  having  at  any  time  been  held  in 
a  condition  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shaU  have  been  duly  convicted,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or  race, 
than  is  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  white  persons,  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shaU  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

This  section  seems  to  be  designed  to  apply  to  some  existing  or  future 
law  of  a  State  or  Territory  which  may  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration.  It  provides  for  counteracting  such  for- 
bidden legislation  by  imposing  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  the  legislators 
who  may  pass  such  conflicting  laws,  or  upon  the  officers  or  agents  who 
shall  put  or  attempt  to  put  them  into  execution.  It  means  an  official 
offense,  not  a  common  crime  committed  against  law  upon  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  black  race.  Such  an  act  may  deprive  the  black  man  of 
his  property,  but  not  of  the  right  to  hold  property.  It  means  a  depriva- 
tion of  the  right  itself,  either  by  the  State  judiciary  or  the  State  legisla- 
ture. It  is  therefore  assumed  that  under  this  section  members  of  State 
legislatures  who  should  vote  for  laws  conflicting  with  the  provl^ons  of 
the  bill,  that  judges  of  the  State  courts  who  should  render  judgments  in 
antagonism  with  its  terms,  and  that  marshals  and  sheriffs  who  should,  as 
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mixiisterial  officers,  execute  processes  sanctioned  by  State  laws  and  issued 
by  State  judges  in  execution  of  their  judgments  could  be  brought  before 
other  tribunals  and  there  subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  such  State  laws  might  impose.  The  legis- 
lation thus  proposed  invades  the  judicial  power  of  the  State.  It  says  to 
every  State  court  or  judge,  If  you  decide  that  this  act  is  unconstitutional; 
if  you  refuse,  under  the  prohibition  of  a  State  law,  to  allow  a  negro  to 
testify;  if  you  hold  that  over  such  a  subject-matter  the  State  law  is  para- 
mount, and  **  under  color"  of  a  State  law  refuse  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  the  negro,  your  error  of  judgment,  however  conscientious,  shall  sub- 
ject you  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  conflict- 
ing leg^lation  which  the  bill  seems  to  contemplate  is  so  likely  to  occur 
as  to  render  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  adopt  a  measure  of  such  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

In  the  next  place,  this  provision  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  as 
adequate  judicial  remedies  could  be  adopted  to  secure  the  desired  end 
without  invading  the  immunities  of  legislators,  always  important  to  be 
preserved  in  the  interest  of  public  liberty;  without  assailing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary,  always  essential  to  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual rights;  and  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  ministerial  officers, 
alwa3rs  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  and  order.  The 
remedy  proposed  by  this  section  seems  to  be  in  this  respect  not  only 
anomalous,  but  unconstitutional;  for  the  Constitution  guarantees  nothing 
with  certainty  if  it  does  not  insure  to  the  several  States  the  right  of  mak- 
ing and  executing  laws  in  regard  to  all  matters  arising  within  their  juris- 
diction, subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  in  cases  of  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  and  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States  the  latter  should 
be  held  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  third  section  gives  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  exclu- 
sive "cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  committed  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,"  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States  of  all  dvil  and  criminal  cases  ''affecting  persons 
who  are  denied  or  can  not  enforce  in  the  courts  or  judicial  tribunals  of 
the  State  or  locality  where  they  may  be  any  of  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  the  first  section."  The  construction  which  I  have  given  to  the 
second  section  is  strengthened  by  this  third  section,  for  it  makes  clear 
what  kind  of  denial  or  deprivation  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  first  sec- 
tion was  in  contemplation.  It  is  a  denial  or  deprivation  of  such  rights 
"in  the  courts  or  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State."  It  stands,  therefore, 
dear  of  doubt  that  the  offense  and  the  penalties  provided  in  the  second 
section  are  intended  for  the  State  judge  who,  in  the  clear  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  a  judge,  not  acting  ministerially  but  judidally,  shall  dedde 
contrary  to  this  Federal  law.  In  other  words,  when  a  State  judge,  act- 
ing upon  a  question  involving  a  conflict  between  a  State  law  and  a  Fed- 
eral law,  and  bound,  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  responsibility, 
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to  give  an  impartial  decision  between  the  two,  oomes  to  the  oonclusioi: 
that  the  State  law  is  valid  and  the  Federal  law  is  invalid,  he  must  not 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  at  the  peril  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  legislative  department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  thus  takes  from  the  judicial  department  of  the  States  the  sacred 
and  exclusive  duty  of  judicial  decision,  and  converts  the  State  judge  into 
a  mere  ministerial  officer,  bound  to  decide  according  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
It  is  clear  that  in  States  which  deny  to  persons  whose  rights  are  secured 
by  the  first  section  of  the  bill  any  one  of  those  rights  all  criminal  and 
civil  cases  affecting  them  will,  by  the  provisions  of  the  third  section,  come 
under  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  Federal  tribunals.  It  follows  that 
if,  in  any  State  which  denies  to  a  colored  person  any  one  of  all  those 
rights,  that  person  should  commit  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  a  State — 
murder,  arson,  rape,  or  any  other  crime — all  protection  and  punishment 
through  the  courts  of  the  State  are  taken  away,  and  he  can  only  be  tried 
and  punished  in  the  Federal  courts.  How  is  the  criminal  to  be  tried? 
If  the  offense  is  provided  for  and  punished  by  Federal  law,  that  law,  and 
not  the  State  law,  is  to  govern.  It  is  only  when  the  offense  does  not 
happen  to  be  within  the  purview  of  Federal  law  that  the  Federal  courts 
are  to  try  and  punish  him  under  any  other  law.  Then  resort  is  to  be  had 
to  '  *  the  common  law,  as  modified  and  changed ' '  by  State  legislation,  *  *  so 
far  as  the  same  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. ' '  So  that  over  this  vast  domain  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
provided  by  each  State  for  the  protection  of  its  own  citizens  and  for  the 
punishment  of  all  persons  who  violate  its  criminal  laws.  Federal  law, 
whenever  it  can  be  made  to  apply,  displaces  State  law.  The  question 
here  naturally  arises,  from  what  source  Congress  derives  the  power  to 
transfer  to  Federal  tribunals  certain  classes  of  cases  embraced  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  Constitution  expressly  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  ''shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  tO  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State 
and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States, 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects.'*  Here  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  expressly 
set  forth  and  defined;  and  the  act  of  September  24,  1789,  establishing  the 
judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  conferring  upon  the  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  over  cases  originating  in  State  tribunals,  is  careful  to  confine 
them  to  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  above-recited  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. This  section  of  the  bill  undoubtedly  comprehends  cases  and 
authorizes  the  exercise  of  powers  that  are  not,  by  the  Constitution,  within 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  cotirts  of  the  United  States.  To  transfer  them  to 
those  courts  would  be  an  exercise  of  authority  well  calculated  to  excite 
distrust  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  for  the  bill  applies  alike 
to  all  of  them — as  well  to  those  that  have  as  to  those  that  have  not  been 
engaged  in  rebellion. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  authority  is  incident  to  the  power  granted 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  as  recently  amended,  to  enforce,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  the  article  declaring  that — 

Neither  slavery  nor  involnntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
fhe  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shaU  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

It  can  not,  however,  be  justly  claimed  that,  with  a  view  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  article  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  at  present  any  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  which  this  bill  confers.  Slavery  has 
been  abolished,  and  at  present  nowhere  exists  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  nor  has  there  been,  nor  is  it  likely  there  will  be,  any 
attempt  to  revive  it  by  the  people  or  the  States.  If,  however,  any  such 
attempt  shall  be  made,  it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  any  and  all  incidental  powers  necessary  and  proper 
to  maintain  inviolate  this  great  constitutional  law  of  freedom. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Preedmen's  Bureau  shall  be  empowered  to  make  arrests,  and  also  that 
other  officers  may  be  specially  commissioned  for  that  purpose  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  also  authorizes  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  superior  courts  of  the  Territories  to  appoint,  without  limi- 
tation, commissioners,  who  are  to  be  charged  with  the  performance  of 
quasi  judicial  duties.  The  fifth  section  empowers  the  commissioners  so 
to  be  selected  by  the  courts  to  appoint  in  writing,  under  their  hands,  one 
or  more  suitable  persons  from  time  to  time  to  execute  warrants  and  other 
processes  described  by  the  bill.  These  numerous  official  agents  are  made 
to  constitute  a  sort  of  poUce,  in  addition  to  the  military,  and  are  author- 
ized to  summon  o,  posse  comitatus,  and  even  to  call  to  their  aid  such  por- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia, 
"as  may  be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  with  which  they 
are  charged."  This  extraordinary  power  is  to  be  conferred  upon  agents 
irresponsible  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people,  to  whose  number  the 
discretion-  of  the  commissioners  is  the  only  limit,  and  in  whose  hands 
such  authority  might  be  made  a  terrible  engine  of  wrong,  oppression, 
and  fraud.  The  general  statutes  regulating  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  the  militia,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  are  believed 
to  be  adequate  for  every  emergency  which  can  occur  in  time  of  peace.  If 
it  should  prove  otherwise.  Congress  can  at  any  time  amend  those  laws  in 
such  manner  as,  while  subserving  the  pubUc  welfare,  not  to  jeopard  the 
rights,  interests,  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  seventh  section  provides  that  a  fee  of  |(io  shall  be  paid  to  each 
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commissioner  in  every  case  brought  before  him,  and  a  fee  of  $5  to  his 
deputy  or  deputies  "for  each  person  he  or  they  may  arrest  and  take  be- 
fore any  such  commissioner,"  ''with  such  other  fees  as  may  be  deemed 
reasonable  by  such  commissioner, "  ' '  in  general  for  performing  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  required  in  the  premises/'  All  these  fees  are  to  be 
*  *  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, ' '  whether  there  is  a  con- 
viction or  not;  but  in  case  of  conviction  they  are  to  be  recoverable  from 
the  defendant.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  influence  of  such  tempta- 
tions bad  men  might  convert  any  law,  however  beneficent,  into  an  instru- 
ment of  persecution  and  fraud. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  bill  the  United  States  courts,  which  sit 
only  in  one  place  for  white  citizens,  must  migrate  with  the  marshal  and 
district  attorney  (and  necessarily  with  the  clerk,  although  he  is  not  men- 
tioned) to  any  part  of  the  district  upon  the  order  of  the  President,  and 
there  hold  a  court,  **  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest  and  trial 
of  persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  this  act;"  and  there  the  judge  and 
officers  of  the  court  must  remain,  upon  the  order  of  the  President,  "for 
the  time  therein  designated." 

The  ninth  section  authorizes  the  President,  or  such  person  as  he  may 
empower  for  that  purpose,  **to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  and  enforce  the  due  execution  of  this  act. ' '  This  lan- 
guage seems  to  imply  a  permanent  military  force,  that  is  to  be  always  at 
hand,  and  whose  only  business  is  to  be  the  enforcement  of  this  measure 
over  the  vast  region  where  it  is  intended  to  operate. 

I  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  poUcy  of  this  bill.  To  me  the  details 
of  the  bill  seem  fraught  with  evil.  The  white  race  and  the  black  race  of 
the  South  have  hitherto  lived  together  under  the  relation  of  master  and 
Slave — capital  owning  labor.  Now,  suddenly,  that  relation  is  changed, 
and  as  to  ownership  capital  and  labor  are  divorced.  They  stand  now 
each  master  of  itself.  In  this  new  relation,  one  being  necessary  to  the 
other,  there  will  be  a  new  adjustment,  which  both  are  deeply  interested 
in  making  harmonious.  Each  has  equal  power  in  settling  the  terms, 
and  if  left  to  the  laws  that  regulate  capital  and  labor  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  they  will  satisfactorily  work  out  the  problem.  Capital,  it  is 
true,  has  more  intelligence,  but  labor  is  never  so  ignorant  as  not  to  under- 
stand its  own  interests,  not  to  know  its  own  value,  and  not  to  see  that 
capital  must  pay  that  value. 

This  bill  frustrates  this  adjustment.  It  intervenes  between  capital  and 
labor  and  attempts  to  settle  questions  of  political  economy  through  the 
agency  of  nimierous  officials  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  foment  discord 
between  the  two  races,  for  as  the  breach  widens  their  emplo3rment  will 
continue,  and  when  it  is  closed  their  occupation  will  terminate. 

In  all  our  history,  in  all  our  experience  as  a  people  living  under  Fed- 
end  md  Stat^  law,  no  such  system  ^s  tlu^t  contemplated  b^  th^  4?ti||l9 
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of  this  bill  has  ever  before  been  proposed  or  adopted.  They  establish 
for  the  security  of  the  colored  race  safeguards  which  go  infinitely  beyond 
any  that  the  General  Government  has  ever  provided  for  the  white  race. 
In  fact,  the  distinction  of  race  and  color  is  by  the  bill  made  to  operate  in 
favor  of  the  colored  and  against  the  white  race.  They  interfere  with 
the  municipal  legislation  of  the  States,  with  the  relations  existing  exclu- 
sively between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  or  between  inhabitants  of  the  same 
State — an  absorption  and  assumption  of  power  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment which,  if  acquiesced  in,  must  sap  and  destroy  our  federative  system 
of  hmited  powers  and  break  down  the  barriers  which  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  States.  It  is  another  step,  or  rather  stride,  toward  centralization 
and  the  concentration  of  all  legislative  powers  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  tendency  of  the  bill  must  be  to  resuscitate  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  those  influences  which  are  more  closely 
drawing  around  the  States  the  bonds  of  union  and  peace. 

My  lamented  predecessor,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  ist  of  January, 
1863,  ordered  and  declared  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  certain 
States  and  parts  of  States  therein  designated  were  and  thenceforward 
should  be  free;  and  further,  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  would  rec- 
ognize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons.  This  guaranty  has 
been  rendered  especially  obligatory  and  sacred  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States.  I  there- 
fore fully  recognize  the  obligation  to  protect  and  defend  that  class  of  our 
people  whenever  and  wherever  it  shall  become  necessary,  and  to  the  full 
extent  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  will 
cheerfully  cooperate  with  Congress  in  any  measure  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  freedmen,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  other  classes  of  persons  throughout  the  United  States,  by  judicial 
process,  under  equal  and  impartial  laws,  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

I  now  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  regret  that  in  considering  the 
dills  and  joint  resolutions — ^forty-two  in  number — ^which  have  been  thus 
far  submitted  for  my  approval  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  my  assent 
from  a  second  measure  that  has  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of 

^^^^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  May  75, 1S66. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  the  bill,  which  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  into  the  Union, ' '  with  my  objections  to  its  becoming 
a  law  at  this  time. 
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First.  From  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
I  do  not  consider  the  establishment  of  a  State  government  at  present 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Colorado.  Under  the  exist- 
ing Territorial  government  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  interests  of  the 
citizens  are  protected  and  secured.  The  qualified  voters  choose  their 
own  legislators  and  their  own  local  officers,  and  are  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  a  Delegate  of  their  own  selection.  They  make  and  execute  their 
own  municipal  laws,  subject  only  to  revision  by  Congress — an  authority 
not  likely  to  be  exercised  unless  in  extreme  or  extraordinary  cases.  The 
population  is  small,  some  estimating  it  so  low  as  25,000,  while  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  reckon  the  number  at  from  35,000  to  40,000  souls.  The 
people  are  principally  recent  settlers,  many  of  whom  are  understood  to 
be  ready  for  removal  to  other  mining  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Territory  if  circumstances  shall  render  them  more  inviting.  Such  a 
population  can  not  but  find  relief  from  excessive  taxation  if  the  Terri- 
torial system,  which  devolves  the  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  departments  upon  the  United  States,  is  for  the  present  con- 
tinued. They  can  not  but  find  the  security  of  person  and  property 
increased  by  their  reliance  upon  the  national  executive  power  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  against  the  disturbances  necessarily  incident 
to  all  newly  organized  communities. 

Second.  It  is  not  satisfactorily  established  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  Colorado  desire  or  are  prepared  for  an  exchange  of  a  Territorial  for  a 
State  government.  In  September,  1864,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
an  election  was  lawfully  appointed  and  held  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  views  of  the  people  upon  this  particular  question.  Six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  were  cast,  and  of  this  number  a 
majority  of  3, 152  was  given  against  the  proposed  change.  In  September, 
1865,  without  any  legal  authority,  the  question  was  again  presented  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  reconsideration 
of  the  result  of  the  election  held  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  21,  1864.  At  this  second  election  5,905  votes  were 
polled,  and  a  majority  of  155  was  given  in  favor  of  a  State  organization. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely  safe  to  receive  this,  the  last-mentioned, 
result,  so  irregularly  obtained,  as  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  one  which 
had  been  legally  obtained  in  the  first  election.  Regularity  and  conformity 
to  law  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  stable  government, 
and  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  always  be  observed  in  the  formation  of 
new  States. 

Third.  The  admission  of  Colorado  at  this  time  as  a  State  into  the  '^ 

Federal  Union  appears  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  pubHc  interests  -^  b 

of  the  country.     While  it  is  desirable  that  Territories,  when  sufficiently  ""a 

matured,  should  be  organized  as  States,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  :u:i 

seems  to  require  that  there  should  be  an  approximation  toward  equality  :::!s^ 

among  the  several  States  composing  the  Union.    No  State  can  have  less.  -v^ 
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or  more  than  two  Senators  in  Congress.  The  largest  State  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  4,000,000;  several  of  the  States  have  a  population  exceeding 
2,000,000,  and  many  others  have  a  population  exceeding  1,000,000.  A 
population  of  127,000  is  the  ratio  of  apportionment  of  Representatives 
among  the  several  States. 

If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  the  people  of  Colorado,  30,000  in 
number,  would  have  in  the  House  of  Representatives  one  member,  while 
New  York,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000,  has  but  thirty-one;  Colorado 
would  have  in  the  electoral  college  three  votes,  while  New  York  has  only 
thirty-three;  Colorado  would  have  in  the  Senate  two  votes,  while  New 
York  has  no  more. 

Inequalities  of  this  character  have  already  occurred,  but  it  is  believed 
that  none  have  happened  where  the  inequality  was  so  great.  When  such 
inequality  has  been  allowed.  Congress  is  supposed  to  have  permitted  it  on 
the  ground  of  some  high  public  necessity  and  under  circumstances  which 
promised  that  it  would  rapidly  disappear  through  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  newly  admitted  State.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  several  States 
fai  what  was  formerly  called  the  ''Northwest  Territory,"  Ijring  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  their  rapid  advancement  in  population  rendered  it  certain 
that  States  admitted  with  only  one  or  two  Representatives  in  Congress 
would  in  a  very  short  period  be  entitled  to  a  great  increase  of  representa- 
tion. So,  when  California  was  admitted,  on  the  ground  of  commercial 
and  political  exigencies,  it  was  well  foreseen  that  that  State  was  destined 
rapidly  to  become  a  great,  prosperous,  and  important  mining  and  com- 
mercial community.  In  the  case  of  Colorado,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
national  exigency,  either  of  a  political  or  commercial  nature,  requires  a 
departure  from  the  law  of  equality  which  has  been  so  generally  adhered 
to  in  our  history. 

If  information  submitted  in  connection  with  this  bill  is  reliable,  Colo- 
rado, instead  of  increasing,  has  declined  in  population.  At  an  election  for 
members  of  a  Territorial  legislature  held  in  1861, 10,580  votes  were  cast; 
at  the  election  before  mentioned,  in  1864,  the  number  of  votes  cast  was 
6, 192;  while  at  the  irregular  election  held  in  1865,  which  is  assumed  as  a 
basis  for  legislative  action  at  this  time,  the  aggregate  of  votes  was  5,905. 
Sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  every  Territory  and 
State,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  Union,  I 
iiegret  this  apparent  decline  of  population  in  Colorado;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  it  is  due  to  emigration  which  is  going  on  from  that  Territory  into 
other  regions  within  the  United  States,  which  either  are  in  fact  or  are 
believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colorado  to  be  richer  in  mineral  wealth 
and  agricultural  resources.  If,  however,  Colorado  has  not  really  declined 
in  population,  another  census  or  another  election  under  the  authority  of 
Congress  would  place  the  question  beyond  doubt,  and  cause  but  little 
delay  in  the  ultimate  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  if  desired  by 
the  people. 
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First.  From  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
I  do  not  consider  the  establishment  of  a  State  government  at  present 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Colorado.  Under  the  exist- 
ing Territorial  government  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  interests  of  the 
citizens  are  protected  and  secured.  The  qualified  voters  choose  their 
own  legislators  and  their  own  local  officers,  and  are  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  a  Delegate  of  their  own  selection.  They  make  and  execute  their 
own  municipal  laws,  subject  only  to  revision  by  Congress — an  authority 
not  likely  to  be  exercised  unless  in  extreme  or  extraordinary  cases.  The 
population  is  small,  some  estimating  it  so  low  as  25,000,  while  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  reckon  the  number  at  from  35,000  to  40,000  souls.  The 
people  are  principally  recent  settlers,  many  of  whom  are  understood  to 
be  ready  for  removal  to  other  mining  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Territory  if  circumstances  shall  render  them  more  inviting.  Such  a 
population  can  not  but  find  relief  from  excessive  taxation  if  the  Terri- 
torial system,  which  devolves  the  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  departments  upon  the  United  States,  is  for  the  present  con- 
tinued. They  can  not  but  find  the  security  of  person  and  property 
increased  by  their  reliance  upon  the  national  executive  power  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  against  the  disturbances  necessarily  incident 
to  all  newly  organized  communities. 

Second.  It  is  not  satisfactorily  established  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  Colorado  desire  or  are  prepared  for  an  exchange  of  a  Territorial  for  a 
State  government.  In  September,  1864,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
an  election  was  lawfully  appointed  and  held  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  views  of  the  people  upon  this  particular  question.  Six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  were  cast,  and  of  this  number  a 
majority  of  3, 152  was  given  against  the  proposed  change.  In  September, 
1865,  without  any  legal  authority,  the  question  was  again  presented  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  reconsideration 
of  the  result  of  the  election  held  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  21,  1864.  At  this  second  election  5,905  votes  were 
polled,  and  a  majority  of  155  was  given  in  favor  of  a  State  organization. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely  safe  to  receive  this,  the  last-mentioned, 
result,  so  irregularly  obtained,  as  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  one  which 
had  been  legally  obtained  in  the  first  election.  Regularity  and  conformity 
to  law  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  stable  government, 
and  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  always  be  observed  in  the  formation  of 
new  States. 

Third.  The  admission  of  Colorado  at  this  time  as  a  State  into  the 
Federal  Union  appears  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  pubUc  interests 
of  the  country.  While  it  is  desirable  that  Territories,  when  sufficiently 
matured,  should  be  organized  as  States,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
seems  to  require  that  there  should  be  an  approximation  toward  equality 
among  the  several  States  composing  the  Union.    No  State  can  have  less 
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or  more  than  two  Senators  in  Congress.  The  largest  State  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  4,000,000;  several  of  the  States  have  a  population  exceeding 
2,000,000,  and  many  others  have  a  population  exceeding  1,000,000.  A 
population  of  127,000  is  the  ratio  of  apportionment  of  Representatives 
among  the  several  States. 

If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  the  people  of  Colorado,  30,000  in 
number,  would  have  in  the  House  of  Representatives  one  member,  while 
New  York,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000,  has  but  thirty-one;  Colorado 
would  have  in  the  electoral  college  three  votes,  while  New  York  has  only 
thirty-three;  Colorado  would  have  in  the  Senate  two  votes,  while  New 
York  has  no  more. 

Inequalities  of  this  character  have  already  occurred,  but  it  is  believed 
that  none  have  happened  where  the  inequality  was  so  great.  When  such 
inequality  has  been  allowed.  Congress  is  supposed  to  have  permitted  it  on 
the  ground  of  some  high  public  necessity  and  under  circumstances  which 
promised  that 'it  would  rapidly  disappear  through  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  newly  admitted  State.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  several  States 
in  what  was  formerly  called  the  "Northwest  Territory,**  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  their  rapid  advancement  in  population  rendered  it  certain 
that  States  admitted  with  only  one  or  two  Representatives  in  Congress 
would  in  a  very  short  period  be  entitled  to  a  great  increase  of  representa- 
tion. So,  when  California  was  admitted,  on  the  ground  of  commercial 
and  political  exigencies,  it  was  well  foreseen  that  that  State  was  destined 
rapidly  to  become  a  great,  prosperous,  and  important  mining  and  com- 
mercial community.  In  the  case  of  Colorado,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
national  exigency,  either  of  a  political  or  commercial  nature,  requires  a 
departure  from  the  law  of  equality  which  has  been  so  generally  adhered 
to  in  our  history. 

If  information  submitted  in  connection  with  this  bill  is  reliable,  Colo- 
rado, instead  of  increasing,  has  declined  in  population.  At  an  election  for 
members  of  a  Territorial  legislature  held  in  1861, 10,580  votes  were  cast; 
at  the  election  before  mentioned,  in  1864,  the  number  of  votes  cast  was 
6, 192;  while  at  the  irregular  election  held  in  1865,  which  is  assumed  as  a 
basis  for  legislative  action  at  this  time,  the  aggregate  of  votes  was  5,905. 
Sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  every  Territory  and 
State,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  Union,  I 
regret  this  apparent  decline  of  population  in  Colorado;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  it  is  due  to  emigration  which  is  going  on  from  that  Territory  into 
other  regions  within  the  United  States,  which  either  are  in  fact  or  are 
believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colorado  to  be  richer  in  mineral  wealth 
and  agricultural  resources.  If,  however,  Colorado  has  not  really  declined 
in  population,  another  census  or  another  election  under  the  authority  of 
Congress  would  place  the  question  beyond  doubt,  and  cause  but  little 
delay  in  the  ultimate  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  if  desired  by 
thepeople. 
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The  tenor  of  these  objections  furnishes  the  reply  which  may  be  expected 
to  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  measure  derived  from  the  enabling  act 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  2  ist  day  of  March,  1864.  Although 
Congress  then  supposed  that  the  condition  of  the  Territory  was  such  as 
to  warrant  its  admission  as  a  State,  the  result  of  two  years'  experience 
shows  that  every  reason  which  existed  for  the  institution  of  a  Territorial 
instead  of  a  State  government  in  Colorado  at  its  first  organization  still 
continues  in  force. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  at  the  present  moment  is  calculated  to 
inspire  caution  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new  States.  Eleven  of  the 
old  States  have  been  for  some  time,  and  still  remain,  unrepresented  in 
Congress.  It  is  a  common  interest  of  all  the  States,  as  well  those  rep- 
resented as  those  unrepresented,  that  the  integrity  and  harmony  of  the 
Union  should  be  restored  as  completely  as  possible,  so  that  all  those  who 
are  expected  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  con- 
sulted concerning  the  admission  of  new  States;  and  that  in  the  meantime 
no  new  State  shall  be  prematurely  and  unnecessarily  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  power  which  the  Federal  Government  wields, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  State  or  section,  but  for  the  common 
safety,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  country. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.June  is,  1866. 
To  the  SenaU  of  the  UniUd  StaUs: 

The  bill  entitled  '  'An  act  to  enable  the  New  York  and  Montana  Iron 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  the 
public  lands  not  now  in  market"  is  herewith  returned  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  it  originated,  with  the  'objections  which  induce  me  to  withhold  my 
approval. 

By  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  New  York  and  Montana  Iron  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company  are  authorized,  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  approval,  Xo  preempt  two  tracts  of  land  in  the  Territory 
of  Montana,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  twenty  sections,  and  not 
included  in  any'  Indian  reservation  or  in  any  Government  reservation  for 
military  or  other  purposes.  Three  of  these  sections  may  be  selected  from 
lands  containing  iron  ore  and  coai^  and  the  remainder  from  timber  lands 
lying  near  thereto.  These  selections  are  to  be  made  under  regulations 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  be  subject  t9  his  approval.  The 
company,  on  the  selection  of  the  lands,  may  acquire  immediate  posses- 
sion by  permanently  marking  their  boundaries  and  publishing  description 
thereof  in  any  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the  Territory 
of  Montana.  Patents  are  to  be  issued  on  the  performance,  within  two 
years,  of  the  following  conditions: 

First.  The  lands  to  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  axid 
each  tract  to  be  "as  nearly  in  a  square  form  as  may  be  practicable."' 
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Second.  The  company  to  famish  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  they  have  erected  and  have  in  operation  in  one 
or  more  places  on  said  lands  iron  works  capable  of  manufacturing  at 
least  1,500  tons  of  iron  per  annum. 

Third.  The  company  to  have  paid  for  said  lands  the  miTiitniini  price 
of  $1.25  per  acre. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  "patents  shall  convey  no  title  to  any  min- 
eral lands  except  iron  and  coal,  or  to  any  lands  held  by  right  of  possession, 
or  by  any  other  title,  except  Indian  Hile,  valid  at  the  time  of  the  selection 
of  the  said  lands."  The  company  are  to  have  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
preemptors  and  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  such  preemptors 
with  reference  to  wood  and  timber  on  the  lands,  with  the  exception  of  so 
much  as  may  be  necessarily  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  in  the 
legitimate  business  of  manufacturing  iron. 

The  parties  upon  whom  these  privileges  are  conferred  are  designated 
in  the  bill  as  "The  New  York  and  Montana  Iron  Mining  and  Manufac- 
turing Company."  Their  names  and  residence  not  being  disclosed,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  this  company  is  a  corporation,  which,  under  color 
of  corporate  powers  derived  from  some  State  or  Territorial  legislative 
authority,  proposes  to  carry  on  the  business  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
iron,  and  to  accomplish  these  ends  seeks  this  grant  of  public  land  in 
Montana.  Two  questions  thus  arise,  viz,  whether  the  privileges  the  bill 
would  confer  should  be  granted  to  any  person  or  persons,  and,  secondly, 
whether,  if  unobjectionable  in  other  respects,  they  should  be  conferred 
upon  a  corporation. 

The  public  domain  is  a  national  trust,  set  apart  and  held  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  upon  principles  of  equal  justice,  and  not  to  be  bestowed  as  a 
special  privilege  upon  a  favored  dass.  The  proper  rules  for  the  disposal 
of  public  land  have  from  the  earliest  period  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
inquiry,  grave  discussion,  and  deliberate  judgment.  The  purpose  of 
direct  revenue  was  the  first  object,  and  this  was  attained  by  public  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  subsequently  by  the  right  of  private  purchase 
at  a  fixed  minimum.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  surest  and  most 
speedy  means  of  promoting  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
by  encouraging  actual  settlement  and  occupation,  and  hence  a  system  of 
preemption  rights,  resulting  most  beneficially,  in  all  the  Western  Territo- 
ries. By  progressive  steps  it  has  advanced  to  the  homestead  principle, 
securing  to  every  head  of  a  family,  widow,  and  single  man  21  years  of 
age  and  to  every  soldier  who  has  borne  arms  for  his  country  a  landed 
estate  sufficient,  with  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  independent  support. 

Without  tracing  the  system  of  preemption  laws  through  the  several 
stages,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  rests  upon  certain  just  and  plain 
principles,  firmly  established  in  all  our  legislation.  The  object  of  these 
laws  is  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  population  and  the  development 
of  agricultural  interests,  and  hence  they  have  been  invariably  restricted 
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to  settlers.  Actual  residence  and  cultivation  are  made  indispensable 
conditions;  and,  to  guard  the  privilege  from  abuses  of  speculation  or 
monopoly,  the  law  is  rigid  as  to  the  mode  of  establishing  claims  by  ade- 
quate testimony,  with  penalties  for  perjury.  Mining,  trading,  or  any 
pursuit  other  than  culture  of  the  soil  is  interdicted,  mineral  lands  being 
expressly  excluded  from  preemption  privileges,  excepting  those  contain- 
ing coal,  which,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  i6o  acres,  are  restricted  ta 
individuals  in  actual  possession  and  commerce,  with  an  enhanced  mini- 
mum of  $20  per  acre. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  quantity  of  land  subject  to  agricultural 
preemption  has  been  limited  so  as  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  section,  or  160 
acres;  and,  still  further  to  guard  against  monopoly,  the  privilege  of  pre- 
emption is  not  allowed  to  any  person  who  owns  320  acres  of  land  in  any 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  any  person  entitled  to  more 
than  one  preemptive  right,  nor  is  it  extended  to  lands  to  which  the  Indian 
usufruct  has  not  been  extinguished.  To  restrict  the  privilege  within 
reasonable  limits,  credit  to  the  ordinary  preemptor  on  offered  land  is  not 
extended  beyond  twelve  months,  within  which  time  the  minimum  price 
must  be  paid.  Where  the  settlement  is  upon  uftoffered  territory,  the  time 
for  payment  is  limited  to  the  day  of  public  oflfering  designated  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President;  while,  to  prevent  depreciation  of  the  land  by 
waste  or  destruction  of  what  may  constitute  its  value,  penal  enactments 
have  been  made  for  the  punishment  of  persons  depredating  upon  public 
timber. 

Now,  supposing  the  New  York  and  Montana  Iron  Mining  and  Manu* 
facturing  Company  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  preemption  rights  which  it 
has  been  found  just  and  expedient  to  bestow  upon  natural  persons,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  bill  in  question  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  every  principle  heretofore  observed  in  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  the  public  lands. 

The  bill  confers  preemption  right  to  mineral  lands,  which,  excepting 
coal  lands,  at  an  enhanced  minimum,  have  heretofore,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, been  carefully  excluded  from  preemption.  The  object  of  the  com- 
pany is  not  to  cultivate  the  soil  or  to  promote  agriculture,  but  is  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  mining  and  manufacturing  iron.  The  company  is  not 
limited,  like  ordinary  preemptors,  to  one  preemptive  claim  of  a  quarter 
section,  but  may  preempt  two  bodies  of  land,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  twenty  sections,  containing  12,800  acres,  or  eighty  ordinary  in- 
dividual preemption  rights.  The  timber  is  not  protected,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  devoted  to  speedy  destruction;  for  even  before  the  consum- 
mation of  title  the  company  are  allowed  to  consume  whatever  may  be 
necessary  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  business  of  manufacturing 
iron.  For  these  special  privileges,  in  contravention  of  the  land  policy 
of  so  many  years,  the  company  are  required  to  pay  only  the  minimum 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  established  minimum,  and 
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are  granted  a  credit  of  two  years,  or  twice  the  time  allowed  ordinary 
preemptors  on  offered  lands. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  preemption  right  in  question  covers  three  sections 
of  land  containing  iron  ore  and  coal.  The  act  passed  on  the  ist  of  July, 
1864,  made  it  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  tracts  embracing  coal  beds 
or  coal  fields  to  be  offered  at  public  sale  in  suitable  legal  subdivisions  tc 
the  highest  bidder,  after  public  notice  of  not  less  than  three  months,  a^ 
a  minimum  price  of  $20  per  acre,  and  any  lands  not  thus  disposed  of  were 
thereafter  to  be  liable  to  private  entry  at  said  miniTniim.  By  the  act  of 
March  3,  1865,  the  right  of  preemption  to  coal  lands  is  granted  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  at  that  date  was  engaged  in  the  business 
of  coal  mining  on  the  public  domain  for  purposes  of  commerce;  and  he  is 
authorized  to  enter,  according  to  legal  subdivisions,  at  the  minimum  price 
of  $20  per  acre,  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  160  acres,  to  embrace 
his  improvements  and  mining  premises.  Under  these  acts  the  minimum 
price  of  three  sections  of  coal  lands  would  be  thirty-eight  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  ($38,400). 

By  the  bill  now  in  question  these  sections  containing  coal  and  iron  are 
bestowed  on  this  company  at  the  nominal  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  or  two 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($2,400),  thus  making  a  gratuity  or  gift  to 
the  New  York  and  Montana  Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 
of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  ($36,000). 

On  what  ground  can  such  a  gratuity  to  this  company  be  justified,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  the  burdens  of  taxation  bear  so  heavily  upon  all 
classes  of  the  people? 

Less  than  two  years  ago  it  appears  to  have  been  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment oi;  Congress  that  tracts  of  land  containing  coal  beds  or  coal  fields 
should  be  sold,  after  three  months'  notice,  to  the  bidder  at  public  auction 
who  would  give  the  highest  price  over  $20  per  acre,  and  that  a  citizen 
engaged  in  the  business  of  actual  coal  mining  on  the  public  domain 
should  only  secure  a  tract  of  160  acres,  at  private  entry,  upon  payment 
of  $20  per  acre  and  formal  and  satisfactory  proof  that  he  in  all  respects 
came  within  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  It  can  not  be  that  the  coal 
fields  of  Montana  have  depreciated  nearly  twentyf old  in  value  since  July, 
1864.  So  complete  a  revolution  in  the  land  policy  as  is  manifested  by 
this  act  can  only  be  ascribed,  therefore,  to  an  inadvertence,  which  Con- 
gress will,  I  trust,  promptly  correct. 

Believing  that  the  preemption  policy — so  deliberately  adopted,  so  long 
practiced,  so  carefully  guarded  with  a  view  to  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  in  a  manner  that  would  promote  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  country — should  not  be  perverted  to  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
this  biU,  I  would  be  constrained  to  withhold  my  sanction  even  if  this 
company  were,  as  natural  persons,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
preemptors;  for  if  a  corporation,  as  the  name  and  the  absence  of  any  des- 
ignation of  individuals  would  denote,  the  measure  before  me  is  liable  ta 
another  fatal  objection. 
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Why  should  incorporated  companies  have  the  privileges  of  individual 
preemptors?  What  principle  of  justice  requires  such  a  policy?  What 
motive  of  public  welfare  can  fail  to  condemn  it?  Lands  held  by  corpo- 
rations were  regarded  by  ancient  laws  as  held  in  mortmain,  or  by  ''dead 
hand,"  and  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  corporations  required  the 
royal  license  to  hold  land,  because  such  holding  was  regarded  as  in  dero- 
gation of  public  policy  and  common  right.  Preemption  is  itself  a  special 
privilege,  only  authorized  by  its  supposed  public  benefit  in  promoting 
the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  vacant  territory  and  in  rewarding  the 
enterprise  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  privilege  is  bestowed.  "Pre> 
emption  rights,"  as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
''are  founded  in  an  enlightened  public  policy,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens.  The  adventurous  pioneer,  who  is  found  in 
advance  of  our  settlements,  encounters  many  hardships,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  dangers  from  savage  incursions.  He  is  generally  poor,  and  it  is 
fit  that  his  enterprise  should  be  rewarded  by  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
the  spot  selected  by  him,  not  to  exceed  160  acres." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  company,  before  they  obtain  a  patent,  must 
prove  that  within  two  years  they  *  *  have  erected  and  have  in  operation 
in  one  or  more  places  on  the  said  lands  iron  works  with  a  capacity  for 
manufacturing  at  least  1,500  tons  of  iron  per  annum."  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  to  have  possession  for  two  years  of  more  than  12,000 
acres  of  the  choice  land  of  the  Territory,  of  which  nearly  2,000  acres  are 
to  contain  iron  ore  and  coal  and  over  10,000  acres  to  be  of  timber  land 
selected  by  themselves.  They  will  thus  have  the  first  and  exclusive 
choice.  In  fact,  they  are  the  only  parties  who  at  this  time  would  have 
any  privilege  whatever  in  the  way  of  obtaining  titles  in  that  Territory. 
Inasmuch  as  Montana  has  not  yet  been  organized  into  a  land  district,  the 
general  preemption  laws  for  the  benefit  of  individual  settlers  have  not  yet 
been  extended  to  that  country,  nor  has  a  single  acre  of  public  land  in  the 
Territory  yet  been  surveyed.  With  such  exclusive  and  extraordinary 
privileges,  how  many  companies  would  be  willing  to  undertake  furnaces 
that  would  produce  5  tons  per  day  in  much  less  time  than  two  years? 

It  is  plain  the  pretended  consideration  on  which  the  patent  is  to  issue 
bears  no  just  proportion  to  that  of  the  ordinary  preemptor,  and  that  this 
bill  is  but  the  precursor  of  a  system  of  land  distribution  to  a  privileged 
class,  unequal,  unjust,  and  which  ought  not  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  General  Government.  Many  thousand  pioneers  have  turned  their 
steps  to  the  Western  Territories,  seeking,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
homesteads  to  be  acquired  by  sturdy  industry  under  the  preemption  laws. 
On  their  arrival  they  should  not  find  the  timbered  lands  and  the  tracts 
containing  iron  ore  and  coal  already  surveyed  and  claimed  by  corporate 
companies,  favored  by  the  special  legislation  of  Congress,  and  with  bound- 
aries fixed  even  in  advance  of  the  public  surveys — a  departure  from  the 
salutary  provision  requiring  a  settler  upon  unsurveyed  lands  to  limit  the 
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botmdaries  of  his  daim  to  the  lines  of  the  public  survey  after  they  shall 
have  been  established.  He  receives  a  title  only  to  a  legal  subdivisicm, 
including  his  residence  and  improvements.  The  survey  of  the  company 
may  not  accord  with  that  which  will  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, while  the  patent  that  issues  will  be  descriptive  of  and  confer  a  title 
to  the  tract  as  surveyed  by  the  company. 

I  am  aware  of  no  precedent  for  granting  such  exclusive  rights  to  a 
manufacturing  company  for  a  nominal  consideration.  Congress  have 
made  concessions  to  railway  companies  of  alternate  sections  within  given 
limits  of  the  lines  of  their  roads.  This  policy  originated  in  the  belief 
that  the  facilities  afforded  by  reaching  the  parts  of  the  country  remote 
from  the  great  centers  of  population  would  expedite  the  settlement  and 
sale  of  the  public  domain.  These  incidental  advantages  were  secured 
without  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Government,  by  reason  of  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  reserved  sections,  which  are  held  at  the  double  minimum. 
Mining  and  manufacturing  companies,  however,  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished from  public-improvement  corporations.  The  former  are,  in 
law  and  in  fact,  only  private  associations  for  trade  and  business  on  indi- 
vidual account  and  for  personal  benefit.  Admitting  the  proposition  that 
railroad  grants  can  stand  on  sound  principle,  it  is  plain  that  such  can  not 
be  the  case  with  concessions  to  companies  like  that  contemplated  by  this 
measure.  In  view  of  the  strong  temptation  to  monopolize  the  public 
lands,  with  the  pernicious  results,  it  would  seem  at  least  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency to  lift  corporations  above  all  competition  with  actual  settlers  by 
authorizing  them  to  become  purchasers  of  public  lands  in  the  Territories 
for  any  purpose,  and  particularly  when  clothed  with  the  special  benefits  of 
this  bill.  For  myself,  I  am  convinced  that  the  privileges  of  ordinary  pre- 
emptors  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  incorporated  companies. 

A  third  objection  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  exemplifies  the  spirit  in 
which  special  privileges  are  sought  by  incorporated  companies. 

Land  subject  to  Indian  occupancy  has  always  been  scrupulously  guarded 
by  law  from  preemption  settlement  or  encroachment  under  any  pretext 
until  the  Indian  title  should  be  exting^shed.  In  the  fourth  section  of 
this  act,  however,  lands  held  by  ''Indian  title"  are  excepted  from  pro- 
hibition against  the  patent  to  be  issued  to  the  New  York  and  Montana 
Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  patent  *  *  shall  convey  no  title  to  any  mineral 
lands  exupi  iron  and  coal,  or  to  any  lands  held  by  right  of  possession,  or  by 
any  other  title,  except  Indian  titU^  valid  at  the  time  of  the  selection  of  the 
said  lands."  It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  first  section  lands  in  ''Indian 
reservations"  are  excluded  from  individual  preemption  right,  but  by  the 
fourth  section  the  patent  may  cover  any  Indian  title  except  2.  reservation; 
so  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  Indian  title,  unless  it  be 
in  a  reservation,  it  is  unprotected  from  the  privilege  conceded  by  this  bill. 

Without  further  pursuing  the  subject,  I  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
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withottt  my  signature,  and  with  the  following  as  prominent  objections  to 
its  becoming  a  law: 

First.  That  it  gives  to  the  New  York  and  Montana  Iron  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company  preemption  privileges  to  iron  and  coal  lands  on 
a  large  scale  and  at  the  ordinary  minimum — a  privilege  denied  to  ordinary 
preemptors.  It  bestows  upon  the  company  large  tracts  of  coal  lands  at 
one-sixteenth  of  the  minimum  price  required  from  ordinary  preemptors. 
It  also  relieves  the  company  from  restrictions  imposed  upon  ordinary  pre- 
emptors in  respect  to  timber  lands;  allows  double  the  time  for  payment 
granted  to  preemptors  on  offered  lands;  and  these  privileges  are  for  pur- 
poses not  heretofore  authorized  by  the  preemption  laws,  but  for  trade  and 
manufacturing. 

Second.  Preemption  rights  on  such  a  scale  to  private  corporations  are 
unequal  and  hostile  to  the  policy  and  principles  which  sanction  preemption 
laws. 

Third.  The  bill  allows  this  compcmy  to  take  possession  of  land,  use  it, 
and  acquire  a  patent  thereto  before  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  and 
thus  violates  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  toward  the  aboriginal 

*"^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washing^TOX,  D.  C.July  i6,  1866. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

A  careful  examination  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress entitled  ''An  act  to  continue  in  force  and  to  amend  'An  act  to 
establish  a  bureau  for  the  relief  of  freedmen  and  refugees,  and  for  other 
purposes'"  has  convinced  me  that  the  legislation  which  it  proposes 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  it  falls 
clearly  within  the  reasons  assigned  in  my  message  of  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  returning,  without  my  signature,  a  similar  measure  which 
originated  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  the  objections 
which  I  then  urged.  They  are  yet  fresh  in  your  recollection,  and  can 
be  readily  examined  as  a  part  of  the  records  of  one  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature.  Adhering  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  message,  I  now 
reaffirm  them  and  the  line  of  policy  therein  indicated. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  this  kind  of  legislation  can  be  justified 
is  that  of  the  war-making  power.  The  act  of  which  this  bill  is  intended 
as  amendatory  was  passed  during  the  existence  of  the  war.  By  its  own 
provisions  it  is  to  terminate  within  one  year  from  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  declaration  of  peace.  It  is  therefore  yet  in  existence, 
and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  continue  in  force  as  long  as  the  freedmen  may 
require  the  benefit  of  its  provisions.  It  will  certainly  remain  in  opera- 
tion as  a  law  until  some  months  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  when,  if  experience  shall  make  evident  the  necessity 
of  additional  legislatioai  the  two  Houses  will  have  ample  time  to  mature 
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and  pass  the  reqtiisite  measures.  In  the  meantime  the  qnestions  arise, 
Why  should  this  war  measure  be  continued  beyond  the  period  designated 
in  the  original  act,  and  why  in  time  of  peace  should  military  tribunals 
be  created  to  continue  until  each  **  State  shall  be  fully  restored  in  its 
constitutional  relations  to  the  Government  and  shall  be  duly  represented 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States"? 

It  was  manifest,  with  respect  to  the  act  approved  March  3, 1865,  that 
prudence  and  wisdom  alike  required  that  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  con- 
cerning the  free  enjo3anent  of  the  immunities  and  rights  of  citizenship, 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  should  be  conferred 
upon  some  tribunal  in  every  State  or  district  where  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  was  interrupted  by  the  rebellion,  and  until  the  same 
should  be  fully  restored.  At  that  time,  therefore,  an  urgent  necessity 
existed  for  the  passage  of  some  such  law.  Now,  however,  war  has  sub- 
stantially ceased;  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  is  no  longer 
interrupted;  the  courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  are  in  full,  complete,  and 
successful  operation,  and  through  them  every  person,  regardless  of  race 
and  color,  is  entitled  to  and  can  be  heard.  The  protection  granted  to 
the  white  citizen  is  already  conferred  by  law  upon  the  freedman;  strong 
and  stringent  guards,  by  way  of  penalties  and  punishments,  are  thrown 
around  his  person  and  property,  and  it  is  believed  that  ample  protection 
will  be  afforded  him  by  due  process  of  law*  without  resort  to  the  danger- 
ous expedient  of  *  *  military  tribunals, ' '  now  that  the  war  has  been  brought 
to  a  close.  The  necessity  no  longer  existing  for  such  tribunals,  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  war,  grave  objections  to  their  continuance  must 
present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  and  dispassionate  men. 
Independently  of  the  danger,  in  representative  repubhcs,  of  conferring 
upon  the  military,  in  time  of  peace,  extraordinary  powers — so  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Republic,  so  frequently  the  ruin  of  governments  founded  upon  the  same 
free  principles,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizen — 
the  question  of  practical  economy  earnestly  commends  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lawmaking  power.  With  an  immense  debt  already  bur- 
dening the  incomes  of  the  industrial  and  laboring  classes,  a  due  regard 
for  their  interests,  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, should  prompt  us  to  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment,  and  influence 
us  to  abstain  from  all  legislation  that  would  unnecessarily  increase  the 
public  indebtedness.  Tested  by  this  rule  of  sound  political  wisdom,  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  ' '  military  jurisdiction  * '  con- 
ferred upon  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  by  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  bill. 

By  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  different  States  competent 
courts,  Federal  and  State,  have  been  established  and  are  now  in  full  practi- 
cal operation.  By  means  of  these  civil  tribunals  ample  redress  is  afforded 
for  all  private  wrongs,  whether  to  the  person  or  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
without  denial  or  unnecessary  delay.    They  are  open  to  all,  without  regard 
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tocokir  or  race.  I  fed  well  assured  that  it  will  be  better  to  trust  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  to  tribunals  thus  established,  and 
presided  over  by  competent  and  impaitial  judges,  bound  by  fixed  niles  of 
law  and  evidence,  and  where  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  and 
secured,  than  to  the  caprice  or  judgment  of  an  officer  of  the  Bureau,  who 
it  is  possible  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
just  administration  of  the  law.  There  is  danger,  too,  that  conflict  of  juris- 
diction will  frequently  arise  between  the  dvil  courts  and  these  military 
tribunals,  each  having  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  person  and  the 
cause  of  action — ^the  one  judicature  administered  and  controlled  by  dvil 
law,  the  other  by  the  military.  How  is  the  conflict  to  be  settled,  and  who 
is  to  determine  between  the  two  tribunals  when  it  arises  ?  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  wise  to  guard  against  such  conflict  by  leaving  to  the  courts  and  juries 
the  protection  of  all  dvil  rights  and  the  redress  of  all  dvil  grievances. 

The  fact  can  not  be  denied  that  since  the  actual  cessation  of  hostilities 
many  acts  of  violence,  such,  perhaps,  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in  their 
previous  history,  have  occtured  in  the  States  involved  in  the  recent  rebel- 
lion. I  believe,  however,  that  public  sentiment  will  sustain  me  in  the  as- 
sertion that  such  deeds  of  wrong  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  State 
or  section,  but  are  manifested  over  the  entire  country,  demonstrating  that 
the  cause  that  produced  them  does  not  depend  upon  any  particular  locality, 
but  is  the  result  of  the  agitation  and  derangement  inddent  to  a  long  and 
bloody  dvil  war.  While  the  prevalence  of  such  disorders  must  be  greatly 
deplored,  their  occasional  and  temporary  occurrence  would  seem  to  furnish 
no  necessity  for  the  ^ctension  of  the  Bureau  beyond  the  period  fixed  in 
the  original  act. 

Besides  the  objections  which  I  have  thus  briefly  stated,  I  may  urge 
upon  your  consideration  the  additional  reason  that  recent  developments 
in  regard  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  Bureau  in  many  of  the  States 
show  that  in  numerous  instances  ^t  is  used  by  its  agents  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  individual  advantage,  and  that  the  freedmen  are  em- 
ployed for  the  advancement  of  the  personal  ends  of  the  officers  instead  of 
their  own  improvement  and  welfare,  thus  confirming  the  fears  originally 
entertained  by  many  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  Bureau  for  any 
unnecessary  length  of  time  would  inevitably  result  in  fraud,  corruption, 
and  oppression.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  cases  of  this  character 
investigations  have  been  promptly  ordered,  and  the  offender  punishetl 
whenever  his  guilt  has  been  satisfactorily  established. 

As  another  reason  against  the  necessity  of  the  legislation  contemplated 
>y  this  measure,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  "dvil-rights  bill,"  now  a 
law  of  the  land,  and  which  will  be  faithfully  executed  so  long  as  it  shall 
remain  unrepealed  and  may  not  be  dedared  unconstitutional  by  courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction.     By  that  act  it  is  enacted — 

That  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power. 
ptt^IimHi^  j«<^iAWM  not  taxed*  are  hereby  declared  to  be  dtixensof  the  United  States; 
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«nd  snch  dtizena,  of  evoy  race  and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previona  condition 
of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts;  to  sue,  be  parties, 
and  give  evidence;  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the 
security  of  person  and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens*  and  shall  be  subject 
to  like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordi- 
nance, regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  full  protection  is  afforded  through  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  to  all  persons  injured,  and  whose  privi- 
leges, as  thus  declared,  are  in  any  way  impaired;  and  heavy  penalties  are 
denounced  against  the  person  who  willfully  violates  the  law.  I  need  not 
state  that  that  law  did  not  receive  my  approval;  yet  its  remedies  are  far 
more  preferable  than  those  proposed  in  the  present  bill — ^the  one  being 
dvil  and  the  other  military. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  bill  herewith  returned  certain  proceedings 
by  which  the  lands  in  the  ''parishes  of  St.  Helena  and  St.  Luke,  South 
Carolina,"  were  sold  and  bid  in,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  by  the  tax 
commissioners,  are  ratified  and  confirmed.  By  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  sections  provisions  by  law  are  made  for  the  disposal 
of  the  lands  thus  acquired  to  a  particular  class  of  citizens.  While  the 
quieting  of  titles  is  deemed  very  important  and  desirable,  the  discrimina- 
tion made  in  the  bill  seems  objectionable,  as  does  also  the  attempt  to 
confer  upon  the  commissioners  judicial  powers  by  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  property  in  a  mode  contrary  to 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no  person  shall 
**be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 
As  a  general  principle,  such  legislation  is  unsafe,  unwise,  partial,  and  un- 
constitutional. It  may  deprive  persons  of  their  property  who  are  equally 
deserving  objects  of  the  nation's  bounty  as  those  whom  by  this  legisla- 
tion Congress  seeks  to  benefit.  The  title  to  the  land  thus  to  be  por- 
tioned out  to  a  favored  class  of  citizens  must  depend  upon  the  regularity 
of  the  tax  sales  under  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and 
no  subsequent  legislation  can  give  validity  to  the  right  thus  acquired  as 
against  the  original  claimants.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  therefore 
invited  to  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  measures  proposed  in  these 
sections  of  the  bilL 

In  conclusion  I  again  tu^  upon  Congress  the  danger  of  class  legis- 
lation, so  well  calctdated  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tain expectation,  disquiet,  and  restlessness  and  to  encourage  interested 
hopes  and  fears  that  the  National  Government  will  continue  to  furnish 
to  classes  of  citizens  in  the  several  States  means  for  support  and  mainte- 
nance regardless  of  whether  they  pursue  a  life  of  indolence  or  of  labor, 
and  regardless  also  of  the  constitutional  limitations  of  the  national  au* 
tfaority  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
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The  bill  is  heiwwitfa  retimied  to  the  House  of  Repi^^ 
it  Qpgmated,  for  its  final  actioiu  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 


WAsmNGTON,  D.  Z.,Jtdy  28 y  1866. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  herewith  return,  without  my  approval,  the  bill  entitled  *  *  An  act  erect- 
ing the  Territory  of  Montana  into  a  surveying  district,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  bill  contains  four  sections,  the  first  of  which  erects  the  Territory 
into  a  surveying  district  and  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor- 
general;  the  second  constitutes  the  Territory  a  land  district;  the  third 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  register  and  receiver  for  said  district; 
and  the  fourth  requires  the  surveyor-general  to — 

•elect  and  survey  eighteen  alternate  odd  sections  of  nonminersl  timber  lands  within 
said  district  for  the  New  York  and  Montana  Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  lands  the  said 
company  shall  have  immediate  possession  of  on  the  payment  of  $1.25  per  acre,  and 
shall  have  a  patent  for  the  same  whenever,  within  two  years  after  their  selection, 
they  shall  have  furnished  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
they  have  erected  and  have  in  operation  on  the  said  lands  iron  works  with  a  capacity 
for  manufacturing  1,500  tons  of  iron  per  annum:  Provided^  That  the  said  lands  shaU 
fevert  to  the  United  States  in  case  the  above-mentioned  iron  works  be  not  erected 
within  the  specified  time:  Andprovided^  That  until  the  title  to  the  said  lands  shaU 
have  been  perfected  the  timber  ahaU  not  be  cot  off  from  more  than  one  section  of 
the  said  lands. 

To  confer  the  special  privileges  specified  in  this  fourth  section  appears 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  are  subject  to 
some  of  the  most  important  objections  that  induced  me  to  return  to  the 
Senate  with  my  disapproval  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the  New 
York  and  Montana  Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  to  purchase 
a  certain  amount  of  the  public  lands  not  now  in  market.*'  That  bill 
authorixed  the  same  corporation  to  select  and  survey  in  the  Territory  of 
Montana,  in  square  form,  twenty-one  sections  of  land,  three  of  which  might 
contain  coal  and  iron  ore,  for  which  the  minimnm  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre 
was  to  be  paid.  The  present  bill  omits  these  sections  of  mineral  lands, 
and  directs  the  surveyor-general  to  select  and  survey  the  timber  lands;  but 
it  contains  the  objectionable  feature  <rf  granting  to  a  private  mining  and 
manufacturing  corporation  exdusive  rights  and  privil^;es  in  the  public 
domain  whidi  are  by  law  denied  to  individuals.  The  first  choice  of  tim- 
ber land  in  the  Territory  is  bestowed  upon  a  corporation  foreign  to  the 
Territory  and  over  whidi  CoQgress  has  no  controL  The  surveyor-general 
of  the  district,  a  public  officer  who  should  have  no  ooonection  with  any 
purchase  of  public  land«  is  made  the  agent  <rf  the  oorporatioa  to  select  the 
land,  the  selectioDS  to  be  made  in  the  absence  of  an  competitioo;  andovei 
11,000  acres  are  besliowed  at  tbe  lowest  price  of  pohlic  lands.     It  is  by 
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no  means  certain  that  the  substitution  of  alternate  sections  for  the  com- 
pact body  of  lands  contemplated  by  the  other  bill  is  any  less  injurious  to 
the  public  interest,  for  alternate  sections  stripped  of  timber  are  not  likely 
to  enhance  the  value  of  those  reserved  by  the  Government.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  this  bill  bestows  a  large  monopoly  of  public  lands  without  adequate 
consideration;  confers  a  right  and  privilege  in  quantity  equivalent  to 
seventy-two  preemption  rights;  introduces  a  dangerous  system  of  privi- 
leges to  private  trading  corporations;  and  is  an  unjust  discrimination  in 
favor  of  traders  and  speculators  against  individual  settlers  and  pioneers 
who  are  seeking  homes  and  improving  our  Western  Territories.  Such  a 
departure  from  the  long-established,  wise,  and  just  policy  which  has  here- 
tofore governed  the  disposition  of  the  public  funds  [lands]  can  not  receive 
my  sanction.  The  objections  enumerated  apply  to  the  fourth  section  of 
the  bill.  The  first,  second,  and  third  sections,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  surveyor-general,  register,  and  receiver,  are  unobjectionable  if 
any  necessity  requires  the  creation  of  these  offices  and  the  additional  ex* 
penses  of  a  new  surveying  land  district.  But  they  appear  in  this  instance 
to  be  only  needed  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  enable  the  ''New  York 
and  Montana  Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company '  *  to  secure  these 
privil^;es;  for  I  am  informed  by  the  proper  Department,  in  a  communi- 
cation hereto  annexed,  that  there  is  no  public  necessity  for  a  surveyor- 
general,  register,  or  receiver  in  Montana  Territory,  since  it  forms  part  of 
an  existing  surve3dng  and  land  district,  wherein  the  public  business  is, 
under  present  laws,  transacted  with  adequate  facility,  so  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first,  second,  and  third  sections  would  occasion  needless 
expense  to  the  General  Government.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 
Akdrbw  J0HM8OK,  President  of  the  United  States  op  America. 

To  ail  whom  it  may  concern: 

An  exequatur,  bearing  date  the  13th  day  of  October,  1864,  having  been 
issued  to  Bsteban  Rogers,  recogniadng  him  as  consul  ad  interim  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  for  the  port  of  New  York  and  its  dependencies  and 
declaring  him  free  to  exercise  and  enjoy  such  functions,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges as  are  allowed  to  consuls  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  existing  treaty  stipulations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  and  the  United  States;  but  as  it  is  deemed  advisable  that 
the  said  Bsteban  Rogers  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  said  functions,  powers,  and  privileges: 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  recognize  the  said 
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Estebon  Rogers  as  consul  ad  interim  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  for  the  port 
of  New  York  and  its  dependencies  and  will  not  permit  him  to  exercise 
or  enjoy  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  or  privileges  allowed  to  a  consular 
officer  of  that  nation;  and  that  I  do  hereby  wholly  revoke  and  annul  the 
said  exequatur  heretofore  given  and  do  declare  the  same  to  be  absolutely 
null  and  void  from  this  day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 
[SSAX«.]  Given  under  my  hand,  at  Washington ,  this  1 2th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  ninetieth.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WiLUAM  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  Staie. 

Andrew  Johkson,  Presidbnt  op  the  United  States  op  America. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

An  exequatur,  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  October,  1864,  having  been 
issued  to  Claudius  Edward  Habicht,  recognizing  him  as  consul  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  at  New  York  and  declaring  him  free  to  exercise  and  enjoy 
such  functions,  powers,  and  privil^^  as  are  allowed  to  consuls  by  the 
law  of  nations  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  existing  treaty 
stipulations  between  the  Government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  and  the 
United  States;  but  as  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  said  Claudius 
Bdwaid  Habicht  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  oootintie  in  the  exer- 
cise of  said  functions,  powers,  and  privil^;es: 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  reoogniBe  the  said 
daudius  Bdwaxd  Habicht  as  consul  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  New 
York  and  wiU  not  permit  him  to  exerdse  or  enjoy  any  (rf  the  functions, 
powers,  or  privileges  allowed  to  a  consular  officer  of  that  nation;  and 
that  I  do  herd>y  wholly  revoke  and  annul  the  said  exequatur  heretofore 
given  and  do  dedare  the  same  to  be  absolutdy  noil  and  void  £nnn  this 
day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 
and  the  aeal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereonto 


[ssAu]        (Hven  under  n^  hand,  at  WadiingtoQ^  the  26th  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independenoe  of  the  United 

States  of  Amecica  the  nmetiellL 

ANDREW  JOHNSON 
Qy  the  Presidenit: 

WzLUUkM  H.  Seward, 
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Ain>sBw  JOHNSOK,  Pr^idbnt  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

An  exequatur,  bearing  date  the  ist  day  of  July,  1865,  having  been 
issued  to  S.  M.  Svenson,  recognizing  him  as  vice-consul  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  at  New  Orleans  and  declaring  him  free  to  exercise  and  enjoy 
such  functions,  powers,  and  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  vice-consuls  by 
the  law  of  nations  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  existing 
treaty  stipulations  between  the  Government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
the  United  States;  but  as  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  said  S.  M. 
Svenson  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  exerdse  of 
said  functions,  powers,  and  privileges: 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  recognize  the  said 
S.  M.  Svenson  as  vice-consul  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  New  Orleans 
and  will  not  permit  him  to  exercise  or  enjoy  any  of  the  functions,  powers, 
or  privileges  allowed  to  a  consular  officer  of  that  nation;  and  that  I  do 
hereby  wholly  revoke  and  annul  the  said  exequatur  heretofore  given 
and  do  declare  the  same  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  from  this  day 
forward. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 

and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto 

affixed. 

[SEAI,.]         Given  under  my  hand,  at  Washington,  the  26th  day  of 

March,  A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America  the  ninetieth. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
By  the  President: 

Wnj^iAM  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  cf  State. 

By  the  Psesidemt  of  the  United  States  op  America. 

A  proclamation. 

Whereas  by  proclamations  of  the  15th  and  19th  of  April,  1861,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  were  opposed  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals 
by  law;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  made  on  the  i6th  day  of  August, 
in  the  same  year,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  13, 
l96|,  th^  in)iabitasit9  of  tl^e  States  of  Geor|;ia,  South  Carolina^  Vir^^inig, 
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North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Florida  (except  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  of  such  other  parts 
of  that  State  and  the  other  States  before  named  as  might  maintain  a 
loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  or  might  be  from  time 
to  time  occupied  and  controlled  by  forces  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  dispersion  of  insurgents)  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection against  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  of  the  ist  day  of  July,  1862,  issued  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  in  the  same  year,  the 
insurrection  was  declared  to  be  still  existing  in  the  States  aforesaid,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  specified  counties  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  made  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1863, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  13,  1861,  the  exceptions 
named  in  the  proclamation  of  August  16,  1861,  were  revoked  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties  of  Virginia  designated  as 
West  Virginia  and  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Key  West,  Port  Royal, 
and  Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina) 'were  declared  to  be  still  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  186 1» 
adopted  a  resolution  in  the  words  following,  namely: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  dia* 
unionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  in  this  national  emergency  Congress, 
banishing  aU  feelings  of  mere  pasrion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to 
the  whole  country;  that  this  war  is  not  waged  upon  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppres* 
aion,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all 
the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  and  that  as  soon 
as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to 


And  whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  25tfa  day  of  July, 
1 861,  adopted  a  resolution  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

Resolved ^  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country 
by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional 
Government  and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  in  this  national  emergency  Con« 
greas,  banishing  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  wiU  recollect  only  its 
duty  to  the  whole  country;  that  this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose 
of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institntions  of  those 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitntion  and  all  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  aU  the  dignity,  equality, 
and  rights  fA  the  several  States  unimpaired;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  aoooo^ 
pliaM  the  war  qo^  tp 
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And  wliereas  these  resolutions,  though  not  joint  or  concurrent  in  form, 
are  substantially  identical,  and  as  such  may  be  regarded  as  having  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  relate;  and 

Whereas  by  my  proclamation  of  the  13th  day  of  June  last  the  insur- 
rection in  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  declared  to  have  been  suppressed, 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  therein  to  be  undisputed,  and  such 
United  States  officers  as  had  been  duly  commissioned  to  be  in  the  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  their  official  functions;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exists  no  organized  armed  resistance  of  misguided 
citizens  or  others  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  States 
of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, lyouisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  the  laws  can 
be  sustained  and  enforced  therein  by  the  proper  dvil  authority.  State 
or  Federal,  and  the  people  of  said  States  are  well  and  loyally  disposed 
and  have  conformed  or  will  conform  in  their  legislation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  slavery  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  before-redted  premises,  it  is  the  manifest 
determination  of  the  American  people  that  no  State  oi  its  own  will  has 
the  right  or  the  power  to  go  out  of,  or  separate  itself  from,  or  be  sepa- 
rated from,  the  American  Union,  and  that  therefore  each  State  ought  to 
remain  and  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  several  before-mentioned  States  have,  in 
the  maimer  aforesaid,  given  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  acquiesce 
in  this  sovereign  and  important  resolution  of  national  uxdty;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  government 
that  people  who  have  revolted  and  who  have  been  overcome  and  subdued 
must  either  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  become 
friends  or  else  they  must  be  held  by  absolute  military  power  or  devas- 
tated so  as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  again  doing  harm  as  enemies,  which 
last-named  policy  is  abhorrent  to  humanity  and  to  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  constituent 
commttnities  only  as  States,  and  not  as  Territories,  dependencies,  prov- 
inces, or  protectorates;  and 

Whereas  such  constituent  States  must  necessarily  be,  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  made  equals  and  placed  upon 
a  like  footing  as  to  political  rights,  immunities,  dignity,  and  power  with 
the  several  States  with  which  they  are  united;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  political  equality,  as  a  principle  of  right 
and  justice,  is  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  people  of  the  aforesaid 
States  to  be  and  become  more  and  more  constant  and  persevering  in  their 
renewed  allegiance;  and 

Whereas  standing  armies,  military  occupation,  martial  law,  military 
tribunals,  and  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus 
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North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Florida  (except  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  of  such  other  parts 
of  that  State  and  the  other  States  before  named  as  might  maintain  a 
loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  or  might  be  from  time 
to  time  occupied  and  controlled  by  forces  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  dispersion  of  insurgents)  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection against  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  of  the  ist  day  of  July,  1862,  issued  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  in  the  same  year,  the 
insurrection  was  declared  to  be  still  existing  in  the  States  aforesaid,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  specified  counties  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  made  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1863, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  13,  1861,  the  exceptions 
named  in  the  proclamation  of  August  16,  1861,  were  revoked  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties  of  Virginia  designated  as 
West  Virginia  and  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Key  West,  Port  Royal, 
and  Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina)  were  declared  to  be  still  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  i86i» 
adopted  a  resolution  in  the  words  following,  namely: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  dis* 
unionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  in  this  national  emergency  Congress, 
banishing  aU  feelings  of  mere  pasrion  or  resentment,  wiU  recollect  only  its  duty  to 
the  whole  country;  that  this  war  is  not  waged  upon  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion, nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all 
the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  and  that  as  soon 
as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to  oeaae« 

And  whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  25th  day  of  July, 
1861,  adopted  a  resolution  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

Resolved y  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  foroed  upon  the  country 
by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional 
Government  and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  in  this  national  emergency  Con* 
greas,  banishing  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its 
duty  to  the  whole  country;  that  this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose 
of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  aU  the  dignity,  equality, 
and  rights  <rf  the  several  States  unimpaired;  that  98  soon  ^  these  objects  ai^  aopoo^ 
pUab^  the  war  ong^t  tp 
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And  wlheieas  these  resolutions,  though  not  joint  or  concurrent  in  form, 
are  substantially  identical,  and  as  such  may  be  regarded  as  having  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  relate;  and 

Whereas  by  my  proclamation  of  the  13th  day  of  June  last  the  insur- 
rection in  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  declared  to  have  been  suppressed, 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  therein  to  be  undisputed,  and  such 
United  States  officers  as  had  been  duly  commissioned  to  be  in  the  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  their  official  functions;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exists  no  organized  armed  resistance  of  misguided 
citizens  or  others  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  States 
of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  the  laws  can 
be  sustained  and  enforced  therein  by  the  proper  civil  authority.  State 
or  Federal,  and  the  people  of  said  States  are  well  and  loyally  disposed 
and  have  conformed  or  will  conform  in  their  legislation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  slavery  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  before-redted  premises,  it  is  the  manifest 
determination  of  the  American  people  that  no  State  of  its  own  will  has 
the  right  or  the  power  to  go  out  of,  or  separate  itself  from,  or  be  sepa- 
rated from,  the  American  Union,  and  that  therefore  each  State  ought  to 
remain  and  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  several  before-mentioned  States  have,  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  given  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  acquiesce 
fai  this  sovereign  and  important  resolution  of  national  uxdty;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  government 
that  people  who  have  revolted  and  who  have  been  overcome  and  subdued 
must  either  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  become 
friends  or  else  they  must  be  held  by  absolute  military  power  or  devas- 
tated so  as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  again  doing  harm  as  enemies,  which 
last-named  policy  is  abhorrent  to  humanity  and  to  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  constituent 
communities  only  as  States,  and  not  as  Territories,  dependencies,  prov- 
inces, or  protectorates;  and 

Whereas  such  constituent  States  must  necessarily  be,  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  made  equals  and  placed  upon 
a  like  footing  as  to  political  rights,  immunities,  dignity,  and  power  with 
the  several  States  with  which  they  are  united;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  political  equality,  as  a  principle  of  right 
and  justice,  is  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  people  of  the  aforesaid 
States  to  be  and  become  more  and  more  constant  and  persevering  in  their 
renewed  allegiance;  and 

Whereas  standing  armies,  military  occupation,  martial  law,  military 
tibunals,  and  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus 
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are  in  time  of  peace  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  incompatible  with  the 
individual  rights  of  the  citizen,  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  exhaustive  of  the  national  resources,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  sanctioned  or  allowed  except  in  cases  of  actual  necessity 
for  repelling  invasion  or  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning  of  the  insurrection  to  its  overthrow  and  final  suppression  has 
been  in  conformity  with  the  principles  herein  set  forth  and  enumerated: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insurrection  which  heretofore 
existed  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida 
is  at  an  end  and  is  henceforth  to  be  so  regarded. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 
r  -1         Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  2d  day  of  April,  A.  D. 

1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninetieth.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WnjjAM  H.  Sqward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Andrew  Johnson,  Prbsibqnt  op  thb  Unitkd  Statos  op  Ambiuca. 

To  ail  whom  it  may  concern: 

Whereas  the  exequatur  of  Claudius  Bdward  Habicht,  recognizing  him 
as  consul  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  New  York,  and  that  of  S.  M.  Sven- 
son  as  vice-consul  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  New  Orleans  were  formally 
revoked  on  the  26th  day  of  March  last;  and 

Whereas  representations  have  been  made  to  me  since  that  date  which 
have  effectually  relieved  those  gentlemen  from  the  charges  of  unlawful 
and  unfriendly  conduct  heretofore  entertained  against  them: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  annul  the  revocation  of  the  exe- 
quaturs of  the  said  Claudius  Edward  Habicht  and  S.  M.  Svenson  and 
restore  to  them  the  right  to  exercise  the  functions  and  privileges  here- 
tofore granted  as  consular  officers  of  the  Government  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
FsfiAL  1         I^one  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  30th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

*^^^^*-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WiuiAM  H.  Sqwa&d,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Br  THB  PSBSIDBNT  OP  THK  UNITED  StATBS  OP  AmBRICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  it  has  become  known  to  me  that  certain  evil-disposed  persons 
have,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begun 
and  set  on  foot  and  have  provided  and  prepared,  and  are  still  engaged  in 
providing  and  preparing,  means  for  a  military  expedition  and  enterprise, 
which  expedition  and  enterprise  is  to  be  carried  on  from  the  territory 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  against  colonies,  districts,  and  peo- 
ple of  British  North  America,  within  the  dominions  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  which  said  colonies,  districts,  and 
people  and  Kingdom  the  United  States  are  at  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  proceedings  aforesaid  constitute  a  high  misdemeanor,  for-  \^ 
bidden  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations:  < 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on  of  the 
tmlawf^_^p^tion  and  enterprise  aforesaid  from  the  territory  and  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  and  to  maintain  the  public j)eace  as  well  as 
the  national  honor  and  enforce  obedience  and  respect  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
admonish  and  warn  all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  taking 
partm  or  in  any  wise  aiding,  countenancing,  or  abetting  said  unlawfuTpro- 
ceedings;  and  I  do  exhort  all  judges,  magistrates,  marshals,  and  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  to  employ  all  their  lawful  authority  U 
and  power  to  prevent  and  defeat  the  aforesaid  unlawful  proceedings  and  ii  * 
to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice  all  persons  who  may  be  engaged  therein. 

And,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I 
do  furthermore  authorize  and  empower  Major-General  George^GJM^de, 
commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  to  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  militia  thcyeof  to  arrest  and 
prevent  the  setting  on  foot  and  carrying  on  the  expedition  and  enter- 
prise aforesaid. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
TfittAi^l         DoJic  a^  tJ^c  city  of  Washington,  this  6th  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1866,  and  of  tiie  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

^  ^    ninetieth.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WnxiAM  H.  S9WARD,  Secretary  of  Siaie. 

By  9H9  PusiDBNT  OP  THS  Unttbd  Statks  op  Ambkica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a  war  is  existing  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  aggravated  by 
foreign  military  intervention;  and 
Whereas  the  United  States,  in  aooordanoe  with  their  settied  habits  and 
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policy,  are  a  neutral  power  in  r^;ard  to  the  war  which  thus  afflicts  th« 
Republic  of  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  it  has  become  known  that  one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  said 
war,  namely,  the  Prince  Maximilian,  who  asserts  himself  to  be  Emperor 
in  Mexico,  has  issued  a  decree  in  regard  to  the  port  of  Matamoras  and 
other  Mexican  ports  which  are  in  the  occupation  and  possession  of  another 
of  the  said  belligerents,  namely,  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  which  decree 
is  in  the  following  words: 

The  port  of  Matamoras  and  aU  those  of  the  northern  frontier  which  have  with- 
drawn from  their  obedience  to  the  Government  are  closed  to  foreign  and  coasting 
traffic  during  such  time  as  the  empire  of  the  law  shall  not  be  therein  reinstated. 

Art.  2.  Merchandise  proceeding  from  the  said  ports,  on  arriving  at  any  other 
where  the  excise  of  the  Empire  is  coUected,  shall  pay  the  duties  on  importation, 
introduction,  and  consumption,  and,  on  satisfactory  proof  of  contravention,  shall  be 
irremissibly  confiscated.  Our  minister  of  the  treasury  is  charged  with  the  punctual 
execution  of  this  decree. 

Given  at  Mexico,  the  9th  of  July,  1866. 

And  whereas  the  decree  thus  recited,  by  declaring  a  belUgerent  block- 
ade unsupported  by  competent  military  or  naval  force,  is  in  violation  of 
the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations 
as  well  as  of  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and- the  aforesaid  United  States  of  Mexico: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  aforesaid  decree  is  held  and  will 
be  held  by  the  United  States  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  as  against 
the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  any  attempt 
which  shall  be  made  to  enforce  the  same  against  the  Government  or  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be  disallowed. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  aflSxed. 
FsBAL  1         ^^^^  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  17th  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

^^<^  *^  ninety.first.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WlUIAM  H.  Sqward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  ths  Prksidsnt  op  thb  Unitkd  States  op  America. 

* 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  proclamations  of  the  15th  and  19th  of  April,  1861,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  were  opposed  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
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course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals 
by  law;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  made  on  the  i6th  day  of  August, 
in  the  same  year,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  13, 
1861,  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Florida  (except  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  except  also  the 
inhabitants  of  such  other  parts  of  that  State  and  the  other  States  before 
named  as  might  maintain  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tution or  might  be  from  time  to  time  occupied  and  controlled  by  forces  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  insurgents)  were  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  of  the  ist  day  of  July,  1862,  issued 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  in  the  same  year,  the 
insurrection  was  declared  to  be  still  existing  in  the  States  aforesaid,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  specified  counties  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  made  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1863, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  13,  1861,  the  exceptions 
named  in  the  proclamation  of  August  16,  1861,  were  revoked  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties  of  Virginia  designated  as 
West  Virginia  and  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Key  West,  Port  Royal, 
and  Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina)  were  declared  to  be  still  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  by  another  proclamation,  of  the  15th  day  of  September,  1863, 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1863,  the 
rebellion  was  declared  to  be  still  existing  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  in  certain  specified  cases  suspended  throughout  the 
United  States,  said  suspension  vo  continue  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  rebellion  or  until  said  proclamation  should,  by  a  subsequent  one  to  be 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  modified  or  revoked;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1861, 
adopted  a  resolution  in  the  words  following,  namely: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  dis- 
nnionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  in  this  national  emergency  Congress, 
banishing  aU  feelings  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  wiU  recoUect  only  its  duty  to 
the  whole  oountiy;  that  this  war  is  not  waged  upon  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion, nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all 
the  dignity,  equality,  bud  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  and  that  as  soon 
as  theae  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease. 
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And  whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  25th  day  of  Jtily, 
1 86 1,  adopted  a  resolution  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

Resolxfedy  Tlmt  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  npon  the  country 
by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional 
Government  and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  in  this  national  emergency  Con- 
gress, banishing  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its 
duty  to  the  whole  country;  that  this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose 
of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  ^ 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  ' 
and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  axe  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease.  j 

And  whereas  these  resolutions,  though  not  joint  or  concurrent  in  form, 
are  substantially  identical,  and  as  such  have  hitherto  been  and  yet  are 
regarded  as  having  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  to        I 
which  they  relate;  and  '^ 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  proclamation  of  the 
13th  of  June,  1865,  declared  that  the  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee had  been  suppressed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
therein  was  undisputed,  and  that  such  United  States  officers  as  had  been  :  1 
duly  commissioned  were  in  the  undisturbed  exerdse  of  their  official  func- 
tions; and  : 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  further  proclamation,  -1 
issued  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1866,  did  promulgate  and  declare  that  ,r 
there  no  longer  existed  any  armed  resistance  of  misguided  citizens  or 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  any  or  in  all  the  States 
before  mentioned,  excepting  only  the  State  of  Texas,  and  did  further 
promulgate  and  declare  that  the  laws  could  be  sustained  and  enforced  in 
the  several  States  before  mentioned,  except  Texas,  by  the  proper  dvil 
authorities,  State  or  Federal,  and  that  the  people  of  the  said  States, 
except  Texas,  are  well  and  loyally  disposed  and  have  conformed  or  will 
conform  in  their  legislation  to  the  condition  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  slavery 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

And  did  further  declare  in  the  same  proclamation  that  it  is  the  mani- 
fest determination  of  the  American  people  that  no  State,  of  its  own 
will,  has  a  right  or  power  to  go  out  of,  or  separate  itself  from,  or  be  sepa- 
rated from,  the  American  Union;  and  that,  therefore,  each  State  ought 
to  remain  and  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States; 

And  did  further  declare  in  the  same  last-mentioned  proclamation  that 
the  several  aforementioned  States,  excepting  Texas,  had  in  the  mannei  .^  ! 
aforesaid  given  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  acquiesce  in  this  sovereign  T 
and  important  resolution  of  national  unity;  and 

'Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  prodamation  .f  J^ 
did  further  declare  that  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  -  ^ 
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government  that  the  people  who  have  revolted  and  who  have  been  over- 
come and  subdued  must  either  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  induce  them  volun- 
tarily to  become  friends  or  else  they  must  be  held  by  absolute  military 
power  or  devastated  so  as  to  prevent  'hem  from  ever  again  doing  harm 
as  enemies,  which  last-named  policy  is  abhorrent  to  humanity  and  to 
freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  President  did  in  the  same  proclamation  further  declare 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  constituent  com- 
munities only  as  States,  and  not  as  Territories,  dependencies,  provinces, 
or  protectorates; 

And  further,  that  such  constituent  States  must  necessarily  be,  and  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  made  equals  and 
placed  upon  a  like  footing  as  to  political  rights,  immunities,  dignity, 
and  power  with  the  several  States  with  which  they  are  united; 

And  did  further  declare  that  the  observance  of  political  equality,  as  a 
principle  of  right  and  justice,  is  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  people 
of  the  before-named  States,  except  Texas,  to  be  and  to  become  more  and 
more  constant  and  persevering  in  their  renewed  allegiance;  and 

Whereas  the  President  did  further  declare  that  standing  armies,  mili- 
tary occupation,  martial  law,  military  tribunals,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  are  in  time  of  peace  dangerous  to  public  liberty, 
incompatible  with  the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen,  contrary  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  exhaustive  of  the  national 
resources,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  sanctioned  or  allowed  except 
in  cases  of  actual  necessity  for  repelling  invasion  or  suppressing  insur- 
rection or  rebellion; 

And  the  President  did  further,  in  the  same  proclamation,  declare  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection  to  its  overthrow  and  final  suppression  had  been  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  the  principles  in  the  last-named  proclamation 
recited;  and 

Whereas  the  President,  in  the  said  proclamation  of  the  13th  of  June, 
1865,  upon  the  grounds  therein  stated  and  hereinbefore  recited,  did  then 
and  thereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insurrection  which  heretofore 
existed  in  the  several  States  before  named,  except  in  Texas,  was  at  an 
end  and  was  henceforth  to  be  so  regarded;  and 

Whereas  subsequently  to  the  said  2d  day  of  April,  1866,  the  insur- 
rection in  the  State  of  Texas  has  been  completely  and  everywhere  sup- 
pressed and  ended  and  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been 
sticcessfuUy  and  completely  established  in  the  said  State  of  Texas  and 
nuw  remains  therein  unresisted  and  undisputed,  and  such  of  the  proper 
United  States  officers  as  have  been  duly  commissioned  within  the  limits 
of  the  said  State  are  now  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  official 
functions;  and 

Whereas  the  laws  can  now  be  sustained  and  enforced  in  the  said  State 
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And  whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  25th  day  of  July. 
1 86 1,  adopted  a  resolution  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country 
by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional 
Government  and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  in  this  national  emergency  Con- 
gress, banishing  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its 
duty  to  the  whole  country;  that  this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose 
of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality, 
and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease. 

And  whereas  these  resolutions,  though  not  joint  or  concurrent  in  form, 
are  substantially  identical,  and  as  such  have  hitherto  been  and  yet  are 
regarded  as  having  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  to 
which  they  relate;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  proclamation  of  the 
13th  of  June,  1865,  declared  that  the  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee had  been  suppressed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
therein  was  undisputed,  and  that  such  United  States  officers  as  had  been 
duly  commissioned  were  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  official  func- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  further  proclamation, 
issued  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1866,  did  promulgate  and  declare  that 
there  no  longer  existed  any  armed  resistance  of  misguided  citizens  or 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  any  or  in  all  the  States 
before  mentioned,  excepting  only  the  State  of  Texas,  and  did  further 
promulgate  and  declare  that  the  laws  could  be  sustained  and  enforced  in 
the  several  States  before  mentioned,  except  Texas,  by  the  proper  dvil 
authorities,  State  or  Federal,  and  that  the  people  of  the  said  States, 
except  Texas,  are  well  and  loyally  disposed  and  have  conformed  or  wiU 
conform  in  their  legislation  to  the  condition  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  slavery 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

And  did  further  declare  in  the  same  proclamation  that  it  is  the  mani- 
fest determination  of  the  American  people  that  no  State,  of  its  own 
will,  has  a  right  or  power  to  go  out  of,  or  separate  itself  from,  or  be  sepa- 
rated from,  the  American  Union;  and  that,  therefore,  each  State  ought 
to  remain  and  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States; 

And  did  further  declare  in  the  same  last-mentioned  proclamation  that 
the  several  aforementioned  States,  excepting  Texas,  had  in  the  mannei 
aforesaid  given  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  acquiesce  in  this  sovereign 
and  important  resolution  of  national  unity;  and 

'Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  proclamation 
did  f tuther  declare  that  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
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government  that  the  people  who  have  revolted  and  who  have  been  over- 
come and  subdued  must  either  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  induce  them  volun- 
tarily to  become  friends  or  else  they  must  be  held  by  absolute  military 
power  or  devastated  so  as  to  prevent  'hem  from  ever  again  doing  harm 
as  enemies,  which  last-named  policy  is  abhorrent  to  humanity  and  to 
freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  President  did  in  the  same  proclamation,  further  declare 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  constituent  com- 
munities only  as  States,  and  not  as  Territories,  dependencies,  provinces, 
or  protectorates; 

And  further,  that  such  constituent  States  must  necessarily  be,  and  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  made  equals  and 
placed  upon  a  like  footing  as  to  political  rights,  immunities,  dignity, 
and  power  with  the  several  States  with  which  they  are  united; 

And  did  further  declare  that  the  observance  of  political  equality,  as  a 
principle  of  right  and  justice,  is  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  people 
of  the  before-named  States,  except  Texas,  to  be  and  to  become  more  and 
more  constant  and  persevering  in  their  renewed  allegiance;  and 

Whereas  the  President  did  further  declare  that  standing  armies,  mili- 
tary occupation,  martial  law,  military  tribunals,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  are  in  time  of  peace  dangerous  to  public  liberty, 
incompatible  with  the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen,  contrary  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  exhaustive  of  the  national 
resources,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  sanctioned  or  allowed  except 
in  cases  of  actual  necessity  for  repelling  invasion  or  suppressing  insur- 
rection or  rebellion; 

And  the  President  did  further,  in  the  same  proclamation,  declare  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection  to  its  overthrow  and  final  suppression  had  been  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  the  principles  in  the  last-named  proclamation 
recited;  and 

Whereas  the  President,  in  the  said  proclamation  of  the  13th  of  June, 
1865,  upon  the  grounds  therein  stated  and  hereinbefore  recited,  did  then 
and  thereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insurrection  which  heretofore 
existed  in  the  several  States  before  named,  except  in  Texas,  was  at  an 
end  and  was  henceforth  to  be  so  regarded;  and 

Whereas  subsequently  to  the  said  2d  day  of  April,  1866,  the  insur- 
rection in  the  State  of  Texas  has  been  completely  and  everywhere  sup- 
pressed and  ended  and  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been 
successfully  and  completely  established  in  the  said  State  of  Texas  and 
now  remains  therein  unresisted  and  undisputed,  and  such  of  the  proper 
United  States  oflScers  as  have  been  duly  commissioned  within  the  limits 
of  the  said  State  are  now  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  official 
functions;  and 

Whereas  the  laws  can  now  be  sustained  and  enforced  in  the  said  State 
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of  Texas  by  the  proper  dvil  authority,  State  or  Federal,  and  the  people 
of  the  said  State  of  Texas,  like  the  people  of  the  other  States  before 
named,  are  well  and  loyally  disposed  and  have  conformed  or  will  conform 
in  their  legislation  to  the  condition  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  slavery  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  all  the  reasons  and  conclusions  set  forth  in  regard  to  the 
several  States  therein  specially  named  now  apply  equally  and  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  State  of  Texas,  as  well  as  to  the  other  States  which  had 
been  involved  in  insurrection;  and 

Whereas  adequate  provision  has  been  made  by  military  orders  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  aid  the  civil  authorities,  and 
secure  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
the  State  of  Texas  if  a  resort  to  military  force  for  such  purpose  should 
at  any  time  become  necessary: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insurrection  which  heretofore 
existed  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  at  an  end  and  is  to  be  henceforth  so 
regarded  in  that  State  as  in  the  other  States  before  named  in  which  the 
said  insurrection  was  proclaimed  to  be  at  an  end  by  the  aforesaid  procla- 
mation of  the  2d  day  of  April,  1866. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim  that  the  said  insurrection  is  at  an  end 
and  that  peace,  order,  tranquillity,  and  civil  authority  now  exist  in  and 
*^hroughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 
r  n         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  20th  day  of  August, 

A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ninety-first.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WlUJAM  H.  Skward, 

Secretary  of  State- 


By  thb  '^^rkident  of  the  United  States. 

V  PROCLAMATION. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe 
to  us  as  a  people  another  year  of  that  national  life  which  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  peace,  security,  and  progress.  That  year  has,  more- 
over, been  crowned  with  many  peculiar  blessings. 

The  civil  war  that  so  recently  closed  among  us  has  not  been  anywhere 
reopened;  foreign  intervention  has  ceased  to  excite  alarm  or  apprehen- 
sion; intrusive  pestilence  has  been  benignly  mitigated;  domestic  tran- 
qMillity  has  improved,  sentiments  of  conciliation  have  largely  prevailed, 
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and  affections  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  have  been  widely  renewed;  our 
fields  have  yielded  quite  abundantly,  our  mining  industry  has  been 
richly  rewarded,  and  we  have  been  allowed  to  extend  our  railroad  system 
far  into  the  interior  recesses  of  the  country,  while  our  commerce  has 
resumed  its  customary  activity  in  foreign  seas. 

These  great  national  blessings  demand  a  national  acknowledgment. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  recommend  that  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  November  next, 
be  set  apart  and  be  observed  everywhere  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  by  the  people  thereof  as  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise  to  Almighty  God,  with  due  remembrance  that  **in  His 
temple  doth  every  man  speak  of  His  honor."  I  recommend  also  that 
on  the  same  solemn  occasion  they  do  humbly  and  devoutly  implore  Him 
to  grant  to  our  national  councils  and  to  our  whole  people  that  divine 
wisdom  which  alone  can  lead  any  nation  mto  the  ways  of  all  good. 

til  offering  these  national  thanksgivings,  praises,  and  supplications 
we  have  the  divine  assurance  that  * '  the  Lord  remaineth  a  king  forever; 
them  that  are  meek  shall  He  guide  in  judgment  and  such  as  are  gentle 
shall  He  learn  His  way;  the  Lord  shall  give  strength  to  His  people, 
and  the  Lord  shall  give  to  His  people  the  blessing  of  peace.*' 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
TsAAL  1         l^ne  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  8th  day  of  October, 
*-  A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

ninety-first.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WnjjAM  H.  Skward,  Secretary  of  State. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS- 

[From  the  Dally  Natioiial  Intelligencer,  April  9, 1866.] 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion,  April  7, 1866, 

It  is  eminently  right  and  proper  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  give  earnest  and  substantial  evidence  of  its  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  patriotic  men  who  when  the  life  of  the  nation 
was  imperiled  entered  the  Army  and  Navy  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  defend  the  Government,  and  maintain  and  perpetuale  unimpaired 
its  free  institutions. 

//  is  therefore  directed- — 

First.  That  in  appointments  to  office  in  the  several  Executive  Depart- 
tnents  of  the  General  Government  and.  the  various  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service  conndcted  with  said  ^nartments  preference  shall  be  given  to 
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such  meritorious  and  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors — ^partica^ 
larly  those  who  have  been  disabled  by  wounds  received  or  diseases  con- 
tracted in  the  line  of  duty — ^as  may  possess  the  proper  qualifications. 

Second.  That  in  all  promotions  in  said  Departments  and  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  service  connected  therewith  such  persons  shall 
have  preference,  when  equally  eligible  and  qualified,  over  those  who  have 
not  faithfully  and  honorably  served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Department  op  State, 

Washington^  April  /j,  1866. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  great  affliction  was  brought  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  the  assassination  of  the  lamented  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  undersigned  is  therefore  directed 
by  the  President  to  announce  that  in  commemoration  of  that  event  the 
public  offices  will  be  closed  to-morrow,  the  14th  instant. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

General  Orders,  No.  26. 

War  Department, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington^  May  /,  1866, 

Order  in  Relation  to  Trials  by  Military  Courts  and 

Commissions. 

Whereas  some  military  commanders  are  embarrassed  by  doubts  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  dated  the  2d  day  of 
April,  1866,  upon  trials  by  military  courts-martial  and  military  officers; 
to  remove  such  doubts — 

It  is  ordered  by  the  President,  That  hereafter,  whenever  offenses  com- 
mitted by  civilians  are  to  be  tried  where  civil  tribunals  are  in  existence 
which  can  try  them,  their  cases  are  not  authorized  to  be,  and  will  not  be, 
brought  before  military  courts-martial  or  commissions,  but  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  proper  civil  authorities.  This  order  is  not  applicable  to 
camp  followers,  as  provided  for  under  the  sixtieth  article  of  war,  or  to 
contractors  and  others  specified  in  section  16,  act  of  July  17,  1862,  and 
sections  i  and  2,  act  of  March  2,  1863.  Persons  and  offenses  cognizable 
by  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  and  by  the  acts  of  Congress  above  cited 
will  continue  to  be  tried  and  punished  by  military  tribunals  as  prescribed 
by  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  and  acts  of  Congress  hereinafter  cited, 
to  wit: 

[Sixtieth  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War.] 

6a  All  antlers  and  retainers  to  the  camp,  and  all  persons  whatsoever  serving  with 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field,  though  not  enlisted  soldiers,  are  to  be 
•ottfect  to  orders,  according  to  the  mles  and  discipline  of  war. 
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iBxtnct  fxom  "An  act  to  define  the  pay  and  emolumenta  of  certain  officers  of  the  Army,  and  for 

other  purposes,**  approved  July  17, 1863.] 

Sbc.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  any  contractor  for  subsistence, 
clothing,  arms,  ammnnition,  munitions  of  war,  and  for  every  description  of  supplies 
for  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial 
of  fxaad  or  willful  neglect  of  duty,  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
sach  other  punishment  as  the  court-martial  shall  adjudge;  and  any  person  who  shall 
contract  to  furnish  supplies  of  any  kind  or  description  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  he 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  a  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
for  which  he  shall  contract  to  furnish  said  supplies,  and  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Uie  United  States. 

pSxtxact  from  "An  act  to  prerent  and  punish  frauds  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States,*' 

approved  March  2, 1863.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  any  person  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  militia  in  actual  service  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war, 
who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  or  present  or  cause  to  be  presented  for  pa3rment 
or  approval  to  or  by  any  person  or  officer  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  any  claim  upon  or  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof,  knowing  such  claim  to  be  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent; 
any  person  in  such  forces  or  service  who  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  aiding 
in  obtaining  the  approval  or  pa3anent  of  such  claim,  make,  use,  or  cause  to  be  made 
or  used,  any  false  bill,  receipt,  voucher,  entry,  roll,  accotmt,  claim,  statement,  certifi- 
cate, affidavit,  or  deposition,  knowing  the  same  to  contain  any  false  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry;  any  person  in  said  forces  or  service  who  shall  make  or  prvKure 
to  be  made,  or  knowingly  advise  the  making  of,  any  false  oath  to  any  fact,  statement, 
or  certificate,  voucher  or  entry,  for  the  ptupose  of  obtaining  or  of  aiding  to  obtain 
any  approval  or  pa3rment  of  any  claim  against  the  United  States,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof;  any  person  in  said  forces  or  service  who,  for  the  ptupose  of 
obtaining  or  enabling  any  other  person  to  obtain  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof,  any  payment  or  allowance,  or 
the  approval  or  signature  of  any  person  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  of  or  to  any  false,  fraudulent,  or  fictitious  claim,  shall  forge  or  coun- 
terfeit, or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  signature  upon  any  bill, 
receipt,  voucher,  account,  claim,  roll,  statement,  affidavit,  or  deposition;  and  any  per- 
son in  said  forces  or  service  who  shall  utter  or  use  the  same  as  true  or  genuine, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  forged  or  counterfeited;  any  person  in  said  forces 
or  service  who  shall  enter  into  any  agreement,  combination,  or  conspiracy  to  cheat  or 
defraud  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof, 
by  obtaining  or  aiding  and  assisting  to  obtain  the  pa3anent  or  allowance  of  any  false 
or  fraudulent  claim ;  any  person  in  said  forces  or  service  who  shall  steal,  embezzle,  or 
knowingly  and  willfully  misappropriate  or  apply  to  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  who 
flSiall  wrongfully  and  knowingly  sell,  convey,  or  dispose  of  any  ordnance,  arms,  am- 
munition, clothing,  subsistence  stores,  money,  or  other  property  of  the  United  States, 
furnished  or  to  be  used  for  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States;  any 
oontiBCtor,  agent,  paymaster,  quartermaster,  or  other  person  whatsoever  in  said  forces 
or  service  having  charge,  possession,  custody,  or  control  of  any  money  or  other  public 
propel  ly  used  or  to  be  used  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or  willfully  to  conceal  such  money  or 
other  property,  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  any  other  person  having  authority 
to  receive  the  same  any  amount  of  such  money  or  other  public  property  less  than 
that  for  which  he  shall  receive  a  certificate  or  receipt;  any  person  in  said  forces 
or  aervioe  who  is  or  shall  be  authorized  to  make  or  deliver  any  certificate*  voucher,  or 
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receipt,  or  other  paper  certif3ang  the  receipt  of  arms,  ammiinition,  provisioiis,  cloth- 
ing, or  other  public  property  so  used  or  to  be  used,  who  shall  make  or  deliver  the 
same  to  any  person  without  having  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated 
therein,  and  with  intent  to  cheat,  defraud,  or  injure  the  United  States;  any  person 
in  said  forces  or  service  who  shall  knowingly  purchase  or  receive,  in  pledge  for 
any  obligation  or  indebtedness,  from  any  soldier,  officer,  or  other  person  called  into 
or  employed  in  said  forces  or  service,  any  arms,  equipments,  ammunition,  clothes,  or 
military  stores,  or  other  public  property,  such  soldier,  officer,  or  other  person  not 
having  the  lawful  right  to  pledge  or  sell  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crim- 
inal offense,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia 
when  called  into  and  employed  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  war,  and  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  And  every  person  so  offending  may  be 
arrested  and  held  for  trial  by  a  court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  such  other  pimishment  as  the  court-martial  may 
adjudge,  save  the  pimishment  of  death. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  person  heretofore  called  or  hereafter 
to  be  called  into  or  employed  in  such  forces  or  service  who  shall  commit  any  viola- 
tion of  this  act,  and  shall  afterwards  receive  his  discharge  or  be  dismissed  from  the 
service,  shall,  notwithstanding  such  discharge  or  dismissal,  continue  to  be  liable  to 
be  arrested  and  held  for  trial  and  sentence  by  a  court-martial  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  not  received  such  discharge  or  been  dismissed. 

By  order  of  the  Secaretary  of  War: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General, 


ExBCUTrvB  Mansion,  May  2p,  1866. 

The  President  with  profound  sorrow  announces  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  death  of  Winfield  Scott,  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Army.  On  the  day  which  may  be  appointed  for  his  funeral  the 
several  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  will  be  closed. 

The  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  will  respectively  give 
orders  for  paying  appropriate  honors  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

[Pnmi  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  Jane  6, 1866.] 

Attorney-Genkral's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  1866. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  you*  are  hereby  instructed  to  cause  the 
arrest  of  all  prominent,  leading,  or  conspicuous  persons  called  * 'Fenians" 
who  you  may  have  probable  cause  to  believe  have  been  or  may  be  guilty 
of  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 

JAMES  SPEED, 

Attorney-General, 

* AddiCMed  to  diatfict  attorneys  and  auuibals  of  tbe  United  StateiL 
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Department  of  Statk, 

Washington,  June  18,  1866. 

The  President  directs  the  undersigned  to  perform  the  painful  duty 
of  announcing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  Lewis  Cass,  dis- 
tinguished not  more  by  faithful  service  in  varied  public  trusts  than  by 
exalted  patriotism  at  a  recent  period  of  political  disorder,  departed  this 
life  at  4  o'clock  yesterday  morning.  The  several  Executive  Departments 
of  the  Government  will  cause  appropriate  honors  to  be  rendered  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  at  home  and  abroad  wherever  the  national  name 

and  authority  are  acknowledged. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  26, 1866, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  Recent  advices  indicate  an  early  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
French  expeditionary  forces  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  min- 
ister to  Mexico  should  place  himself  in  communication  with  that  Republic. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  his  mission  and  as  evidence  of  the  ear- 
nest desire  felt  by  the  United  States  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
questions  involved,  I  deem  it  of  great  importance  that  General  Grant 
should  by  his  presence  and  advice  cooperate  with  our  minister. 

I  have  therefore  to  ask  that  you  will  request  General  Grant  to  proceed 
to  some  point  on  our  Mexican  frontier  most  suitable  and  convenient  for 
communication  with  our  minister,  or  (if  General  Grant  deems  it  best)  to 
accompany  him  to  his  destination  in  Mexico,  and  to  give  him  the  aid  oi 
his  advice  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Secretar>'  of  State,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent  for  the  General's  information. 

General  Grant  will  make  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  such  mat- 
ters as,  in  his  discretion,  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  Department. 
Very  respectfully,  yours.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  jo,  1866. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  having  found  it  inconvenient  to  assume 
the  duties  specified  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  26th  instant,  you  will  please 
relieve  him  from  the  same  and  assign  them  in  all  respects  to  William  T. 
Sherman,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  By  way 
of  guiding  General  Sherman  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  you  will 
furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  your  special  orders  to  General  Grant,  made 
IP  compliance  with  my  lett^  of  tb^  26tb  instant,  together  with  a  copy 
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of  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  esq., 
therein  mentioned.  The  Lieutenant-General  will  proceed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties  without  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

ExBCUTivE  Mansion, 
Washing-tan,  D,  C,  November  /,  1866. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  In  the  report  of  General  Grant  of  the  27th  ultimo,  inclosed  in 
your  communication  of  that  date,  reference  is  made  to  the  force  at  pres- 
ent stationed  in  the  Military  Department  of  Washington  (which  embraces 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  counties  of  Alexander  and  Fairfax,  Va. , 
and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware),  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
entire  number  of  troops  comprised  in  the  command  is  2,224,  of  which 
<w^y  i»55o  ^re  enumerated  as  **efiFective."  In  view  of  the  prevalence 
in  various  portions  of  the  country  of  a  revolutionary  and  turbulent  dis- 
position, which  might  at  any  moment  assume  insurrectionary  proportions 
and  lead  to  serious  disorders,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  be  at 
all  times  prepared  to  act  with  decision  and  effect,  this  force  is  not  deemed 
adequate  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  seat  of  Government. 

I  therefore  request  that  you  will  at  once  take  such  measures  as  wiU 
insure  its  safety,  and  thus  discourage  any  attempt  for  its  possession  by 
insurgent  or  other  illegal  combinations. 

Very  respectfuUy,  yours.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

ExBCurrvB  Mansion, 
Wa^hingUm,  D.  C,  November  2,  1866, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Sir:  There  is  ground  to  apprehend  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  Balti- 
more against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maryland  on  or 
about  the  day  of  the  election  soon  to  be  held  in  that  city,  and  that  in 
such  contingency  the  aid  of  the  United  States  might  be  invoked  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  which  pertain  to  that  subject.  While  I  am  averse 
to  any  military  demonstration  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  interfere 
with  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Baltimore  or  be  con- 
strued into  any  interference  in  local  questions,  I  feel  great  soHdtude 
that  should  an  insurrection  take  place  the  Government  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  promptly  put  it  down.  I  accordingly  desire  you  to 
call  General  Grant's  attention  to  the  subject,  leaving  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  the  measures  of  preparation  and  precaution  that 
should  be  adopted. 

Very  respectfuUy.  yours.  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  j;  1866, 
FeUow-CiHzens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

After  a  brief  interval  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  resumes  its 
annual  legislative  labors.  An  all- wise  and  merciful  Providence  has  abated 
the  pestilence  which  visited  our  shores,  leaving  its  calamitous  traces  upon 
some  portions  of  our  country.  Peace,  order,  tranquillity,  and  civil  author- 
ity have  been  formally  declared  to  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  In  all  of  the  States  dvil  authority  has  superseded  the 
coercion  of  arms,  and  the  people,  by  their  voluntary  action,  are  maintain- 
ing their  governments  in  full  activity  and  complete  operation.  The 
enforcement  of  the  laws  is  no  longer  "obstructed  in  any  State  by  combi- 
nations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings,"  and  the  animosities  engendered  by  the  war  are  rapidly 
yielding  to  the  beneficent  influences  of  our  free  institutions  and  to  the 
kindly  effects  of  unrestricted  social  and  commercial  intercourse.  An 
entire  restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every 
patriotic  heart;  and  we  will  have  accomplished  our  grandest  national 
achievement  when,  forgetting  the  sad  events  of  the  past  and  remember- 
ing only  their  instructive  lessons,  we  resume  our  onward  career  as  a  free, 
prosperous,  and  united  people. 

In  my  message  of  the  4th  of  December,  1865,  Congress  was  informed  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Executive  with  a  view 
to  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  States  in  which  the  insurrection  occurred 
to  their  relations  with  the  General  Government.  Provisional  governors 
had  been  appointed,  conventions  called,  governors  elected,  legislatures 
assembled,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  chosen  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Courts  had  been  opened  for  the  enforcement  of  laws 
long  in  abeyance.  The  blockade  had  been  removed,  custom-houses  rees- 
tablished, and  the  internal-revenue  laws  put  in  force,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  contribute  to  the  national  income.  Postal  operations  had 
been  renewed,  and  efforts  were  being  made  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
condition  of  efficiency.  The  States  themselves  had  been  asked  to  take 
part  in  the  high  function  of  amending  the  Constitution,  and  of  thus  sanc- 
tioning the  extinction  of  African  slavery  as  one  of  the  legitimate  results 
of  our  internecine  struggle. 

Having  progressed  thus  far,  the  executive  department  found  that  it  had 
accomplished  nearly  all  that  was  within  the  scope  of  its  constitutional 
authority.  One  thing,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  done  before  the  work 
of  restoration  could  be  completed,  and  that  was  the  admission  to  Congress 
of  loyal  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  States  whose  people  had 
rebelled  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  General  Government.    Thi« 
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question  devolved  upon  the  respective  Houses,  which  by  the  Constitution 
are  made  the  judges  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  their 
own  members,  and  its  consideration  at  once  engaged  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

In  the  meantime  the  executive  department — ^no  other  plan  having  been 
proposed  by  Congress — continued  its  efforts  to  perfect,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, the  restoration  of  the  proper  relations  between  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  States,  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  extending 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  pubUc  interests  seemed  to  require,  the  judicial, 
revenue,  and  postal  systems  of  the  country.  With  the  advice  and  con* 
sent  of  the  Senate,  the  necessary  officers  were  appointed  and  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries.  The  proposition 
to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  slavery 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  was 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  on  the  i8th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  it  was  officially  declared  to  have  become  valid  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  All  of  the  States  in  which  the  insurrec- 
tion had  existed  promptly  amended  their  constitutions  so  as  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  great  change  thus  effected  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land; 
declared  null  and  void  all  ordinances  and  laws  of  secession;  repudiated 
all  pretended  debts  and  obligations  created  for  the  revolutionary  purposes 
of  the  insurrection,  and  proceeded  in  good  faith  to  the  enactment  of  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  colored 
race.  Congress,  however,  yet  hesitated  to  admit  any  of  these  States  to 
representation,  and  it  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  month 
of  the  session  that  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Tennessee  by  the 
admission  of  her  Senators  and  Representatives. 

I  deem  it  a  subject  of  profound  regret  that  Congress  has  thus  far  failed 
to  admit  to  seats  loyal  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  other 
States  whose  inhabitants,  with  those  of  Tennessee,  had  engaged  in  the 
rebelUon.  Ten  States — ^more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number — 
remain  without  representation;  the  seats  of  fifty  members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  twenty  members  in  the  Senate  are  yet  vacant, 
not  by  their  own  consent,  not  by  a  failure  of  election,  but  by  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  accept  their  credentials.  Their  admission,  it  is  beUeved, 
would  have  accomplished  much  toward  the  renewal  and  strengthening 
of  our  relations  as  one  people  and  removed  serious  cause  for  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  States.  It  would  have  accorded 
with  the  great  principle  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence that  no  people  ought  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  and  yet 
be  denied  the  right  of  representation.  It  would  have  been  in  consonance 
with  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that  ''each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative''  and  ''that  no  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  These  pro- 
visions were  intended  to  secure  to  every  State  and  to  the  people  of  every 
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State  the  right  of  representation  in  each  House  of  Congress;  and  so 
important  was  it  deemed  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
equality  of  the  States  in  the  Senate  should  be  preserved  that  not  even 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can  any  State,  without  its  consent, 
be  denied  a  voice  in  that  branch  of  the  National  Legislature. 

It  is  true  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  existence  of  the  States  was 
terminated  by  the  rebellious  acts  of  their  inhabitants,  and  that,  the  in- 
surrection having  been  suppressed,  they  were  thenceforward  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  conquered  territories.  The  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  Government  have,  however,  with  great  dis- 
tinctness and  tmiform  consistency,  refused  to  sanction  an  assumption  so 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  our  republican  system  and  with  the  pro- 
fessed objects  of  the  war.  Throughout  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress 
the  undeniable  fact  makes  itself  apparent  that  these  ten  political  commu- 
nities are  nothing  less  than  States  of  this  Union.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  each  House  declared,  with  a  unanimity  as 
remarkable  as  it  was  significant,  that  the  war  was  not  ''waged  upon  our 
part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  sub- 
jugation, nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of 
the  several  States  imimpaired;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects"  were 
"accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease."  In  some  instances  Senators 
were  permitted  to  continue  their  legislative  functions,  while  in  other 
instances  Representatives  were  elected  and  admitted  to  seats  after  their 
States  had  formally  declared  their  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
and  were  endeavoring  to  maintain  that  right  by  force  of  arms.  All  of 
the  States  whose  people  were  in  insturrection,  as  States,  were  included 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  annually  laid  upon 
the  United  States  by  the  act  approved  5th  August,  1861 .  Congress,  by  the 
act  of  March  4,  1862,  and  by  the  apportionment  of  representation  there- 
under also  recognized  their  presence  as  States  in  the  Union;  and  they 
have,  for  judicial  purposes,  been  divided  into  districts,  as  States  alone 
can  be  divided.  The  same  recognition  appears  in  the  recent  legislation 
in  reference  to  Tennessee,  which  evidently  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
functions  of  the  State  were  not  destroyed  by  the  rebellion,  but  merely  sus- 
pended; and  that  principle  is  of  course  applicable  to  those  States  which, 
like  Tennessee,  attempted  to  renounce  their  places  in  the  Union. 

The  action  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  upon  this 
subject  has  been  equally  definite  and  uniform,  and  the  purpose  of  the  war 
was  specifically  stated  in  the  proclamation  issued  by  my  predecessor  on 
the  22d  day  of  September,  1862.  It  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  and 
declared  "that  hereafter,  as  heietofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
ttie  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
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United  States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  people  thereof  in  which 
States  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. ' ' 

The  recognition  of  the  States  by  the  judicial  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  also  been  dear  and  conclusive  in  all  proceedings  affecting 
them  as  States  had  in  the  Supreme,  circuit,  and  district  courts. 

In  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  any  and  all  of 
the  States  there  can  be  no  just  ground  of  apprehension  that  persons  who 
are  disloyal  will  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of  legislation,  for  this  could 
not  happen  when  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  enforced  by  a  vigilant 
and  faithful  Congress.  Bach  House  is  made  the  ''judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,**  and  may,  "with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member.**  When  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative presents  his  certificate  of  election,  he  may  at  once  be  admitted 
or  rejected;  or,  should  there  be  any  question  as  to  his  eligibility,  his  cre- 
dentials may  be  referred  for  investigation  to  the  appropriate  committee. 
If  admitted  to  a  seat,  it  must  be  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  House 
of  which  he  thus  becomes  a  member  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  con- 
stitutional and  legal  qualifications.  If  refused  admission  as  a  member 
for  want  of  due  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  returned  to  his  con- 
stituents, they  are  admonished  that  none  but  persons  loyal  to  the  United 
States  will  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  the  poUtical  power  and  moral  influence  of  Congress  are  thus  effect- 
ively exerted  in  the  interests  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  fideUty 
to  the  Union.  Upon  this  question,  so  vitally  affecting  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  and  the  permanency  of  our  present  form  of  government,  my 
convictions,  heretofore  expressed,  have  undergone  no  change,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  correctness  has  been  confirmed  by  reflection  and  time. 
If  the  admission  of  loyal  members  to  seats  in  the  respective  Houses  of 
Congress  was  wise  and  expedient  a  year  ago,  it  is  no  less  wise  and  expe- 
dient now.  If  this  anomalous  condition  is  right  now — if  in  the  exact 
condition  of  these  States  at  the  present  time  it  is  lawful  to  exclude  them 
from  representation — I  do  not  see  that  the  question  will  be  changed  by 
the  efflux  of  time.  Ten  years  hence,  if  these  States  remain  as  they  are, 
the  right  of  representation  will  be  no  stronger,  the  right  of  exclusion 
will  be  no  weaker. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  '  *  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.'*  I  know  of  no  measure  more 
imperatively  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  national  interest,  sound 
policy,  and  equal  justice  than  the  admission  of  loyal  members  from  the 
now  unrepresented  States.  This  would  consummate  the  work  of  restora- 
tion and  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  in  the  reestablishment  of  peace, 
harmony,  and  fraternal  feeling.  It  would  tend  gjeatly  to  renew  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Americsui  people  in  the  vigor  and  stability  of  their  insti- 
tutions.    It  weuld  bind^us  more  doaely  together  as  a  nation  and  enable 
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us  to  ^ow  to  the  world  the  inherent  and  recuperative  power  of  a  gov- 
ernment founded  upon  the  will  of  the  people  and  established  upon  the 
principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  intelligence.  Our  increased  strength 
and  enhanced  prosperity  would  irrefragably  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  against  free  institutions  drawn  from  our  recent  national 
disorders  by  the  enemies  of  republican  government.  The  admission  of 
loyal  members  from  the  States  now  excluded  from  Congress,  by  alla3dng 
doubt  and  apprehension,  would  turn  capital  now  awaiting  an  opportunity 
for  investment  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  industry.  It  would  alle- 
viate the  present  troubled  condition  of  those  States,  and  by  inducing 
emigration  aid  in  the  settlement  of  fertile  regions  now  uncultivated  and 
lead  to  an  increased  production  of  those  staples  which  have  added  so 
greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  commerce  of  the  world.  New 
fields  of  enterprise  would  be  opened  to  our  progressive  people  and  soon 
the  devastations  of  war  would  be  repaired  and  all  traces  of  our  domestic 
differences  effaced  from  the  minds  of  our  countr3rmen. 

In  our  efforts  to  preserve  **  the  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
lis  one  people"  by  restoring  the  States  to  the  condition  which  they  held 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  we  should  be  cautious,  lest,  having  rescued  our 
nation  from  perils  of  threatened  disintegration,  we  resort  to  consolidation, 
and  in  the  end  absolute  despotism,  as  a  remedy  for  the  recurrence  of  simi- 
lar troubles.  The  war  having  terminated,  and  with  it  all  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  powers  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  we  should  hasten  to 
bring  legislation  within  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
and  to  return  to  the  ancient  landmarks  established  by  our  fathers  for  the 
guidance  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic 
act  of  the  whole  people  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  aU.  *  *  *  If  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any 
particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Consti- 
tution designates;  but  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation,  for  *  *  *  it  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 

Washington  spoke  these  words  to  his  countr3anen  when,  followed  by 
their  love  and  gratitude,  he  voluntarily  retired  from  the  cares  of  public 
life.  ' '  To  keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale  of  our  constitutional  powers 
and  cherish  the  Federal  Union  as  the  only  rock  of  safety  * '  were  prescribed 
by  Jefferson  as  rules  of  action  to  endear  to  his  "countrymen  the  true 
principles  of  their  Constitution  and  promote  a  union  of  sentiment  and 
action,  equally  auspicious  to  their  happiness  and  safety."  Jackson  held 
that  the  action  of  the  General  Government  should  always  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  duties,  and  justly  and  forcibly  urged 
that  our  Government  is  not  to  be  maintained  nor  our  Union  preserved 
"by  invasions  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several  States.  In  thus 
attempting  to  make  our  General  Government  strong  we  make  it  weak. 
Its  true  strength  consists  in  leaving  individuals  and  States  as  much  as 
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possible  to  themselves;  in  making  itself  felt,  not  in  its  power,  bnt  in  its 
beneficence;  not  in  its  control,  but  in  its  protection;  not  in  binding  the 
States  more  closely  to  the  center,  but  leaving  each  to  move  unobstructed 
in  its  proper  constitutional  orbit. ' '  These  are  the  teachings  of  men  whose 
deeds  and  services  have  made  them  illustrious,  and  who,  long  since  with- 
drawn from  the  scenes  of  life,  have  left  to  their  country  the  rich  legacy 
of  their  example,  their  wisdom,  and  their  patriotism.  Drawing  fresh 
inspiration  from  their  lessons,  let  us  emulate  them  in  love  of  country  and 
respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  affords  much  information 
respecting  the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the  country.  His  views  upon 
the  currency  and  with  reference  to  a  proper  adjustment  of  our  revenue 
system,  internal  as  well  as  impost,  are  commended  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  Congress.  In  my  last  annual  message  I  expressed  my  general 
views  upon  these  subjects.  I  need  now  only  call  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  into  every  department  of  the  Government  a  system  of 
rigid  accountability,  thorough  retrenchment,  and  wise  economy.  With 
no  exceptional  nor  unusual  expenditures,  the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion can  be  lessened  by  such  a  modification  of  our  revenue  laws  as  will 
be  consistent  with  the  public  faith  and  the  legitimate  and  necessary  wants 
of  the  Government. 

The  report  presents  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  of  our  finances 
than  one  year  ago  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1865  (^^  1^^  Y^^  ^^  ^^  war),  the 
public  debt  was  increased  $941,9021537,  and  on  the  31st  of  October,  1865, 
it  amounted  to  $2,740,854,750.  On  the  31st  day  of  October,  1866,  it 
had  been  reduced  to  $2,551,310,006,  the  diminution  during  a  period  of 
fourteen  months,  commencing  September  i,  1865,  and  ending  October 
31,  1866,  having  been  $206,379,565.  In  the  last  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  the  finances  it  was  estimated  that  during  the  three  quarters  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last  the  debt  would  be  increased 
$112, 194,947.  During  that  period,  however,  it  was  reduced  $31 ,  196,387, 
the  receipts  of  the  year  having  been  $89,905,905  more  and  the  expendi- 
tures $200,529,235  less  than  the  estimates.  Nothing  could  more  clearly 
indicate  than  these  statements  the  extent  and  availability  of  the  national 
resources  and  the  rapidity  and  safety  with  which,  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, great  military  and  naval  establishments  can  be  disbanded  and 
expenses  reduced  from  a  war  to  a  peace  footing. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  the  receipts  were  $558,- 
032,620  and  the  expenditures  $520,750,940,  leaving  an  available  surplus 
of  $37,281,680.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing the  30th  June,  1867,  will  be  $475,061,386,  and  that  the  expenditures 
will  reach  the  sum  of  $316,428,078,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of 
$158,633,308.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  receipts  will  amount  to  $436,000,000  and  that  the  expendi- 
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tores  win  be  $350,247,641,  showing  an  excess  of  $85,752,359  in  favor 
of  the  Government.  These  estimated  receipts  may  be  diminished  by  a 
reduction  of  excise  and  import  duties,  but  after  all  necessary  reductions 
shall  have  been  made  the  revenue  of  the  present  and  of  following  years 
will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  legitimate  charges  upon  the  Treas- 
ury and  leave  a  large  annual  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt.  There  seems  now  to  be  no  good  reason  why  taxes 
may  not  be  reduced  as  the  country  advances  in  population  and  wealth, 
ind  yet  the  debt  be  extinguished  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  furnishes  valuable  and  important 
information  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  his  Department  during  the 
past  year.  Few  volunteers  now  remain  in  the  service,  and  they  are  being 
discharged  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  replaced  by  regular  troops.  The 
Army  has  been  promptly  paid,  carefully  provided  with  medical  treat- 
ment, well  sheltered  and  subsisted,  and  is  to  be  furnished  with  breech- 
loading  small  arms.  The  military  strength  of  the  nation  has  been  unim- 
paired by  the  discharge  of  volunteers,  the  disposition  of  unserviceable 
or  perishable  stores,  and  the  retrenchment  of  expenditure.  Sufficient 
¥7ar  material  to  meet  any  emergency  has  been  retained,  and  from  the 
disbanded  volunteers  standing  ready  to  respond  to  the  national  call  large 
armies  can  be  rapidly  organized,  equipped,  and  concentrated.  Fortifica- 
tions on  the  coast  and  frontier  have  received  or  are  being  prepared  for 
more  powerful  armaments;  lake  surveys  and  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments are  in  course  of  energetic  prosecution.  Preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  additional  bounties  authorized  during  the 
recent  session  of  Congress,  under  such  regulations  as  will  protect  the 
Government  from  fraud  and  secure  to  the  honorably  discharged  soldier 
the  well-earned  reward  of  his  faithfulness  and  gallantry.  More  than 
6,000  maimed  soldiers  have  received  artificial  limbs  or  other  surgical 
apparatus,  and  41  national  cemeteries,  containing  the  remains  of  104,526 
Union  soldiers,  have  already  been  established.  The  total  estimate  of 
military  appropriations  is  $25,205,669. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  t\ie  Navy  that  the  naval 
force  at  this  time  consists  of  278  vessels,  armed  with  2,351  guns.  Of 
these,  115  vessels,  carrying  1,029  gtms,  are  in  commission,  distributed 
chiefly  among  seven  squadrons.  The  number  of  men  in  the  service  is 
13,600.  Great  activity  and  vigilance  have  been  displayed  by  all  the 
squadrons,  and  their  movements  have  been  judiciously  and  efficiently 
arranged  in  such  manner  as  would  best  promote  American  cotomerce 
and  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  countrymen  abroad.  The 
vessels  unemployed  are  undergoing  repairs  or  are  laid  up  until  their 
services  may  be  required.  Most  of  the  ironclad  fleet  is  at  League  Island, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  a  place  which,  until  decisive  action 
should  be  taken  by  Congress,  was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  the  most  eligible  location  for  that  claas  of  vessels.    It  is  important 
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that  a  suitable  public  station  should  be  provided  for  the  ironclad  fleet 
It  is  intended  that  these  vessels  shall  be  in  proper  condition  for  any 
emergency,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  bill  accepting  League  Island  for 
naval  purposes,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  its  last 
session,  should  receive  final  action  at  an  early  period,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  suitable  public  station  for  this  class  of  vessels,  as  well  as  a  navy- 
yard  of  area  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  service  on  the  Delaware  River. 
The  naval  pension  fund  amounts  to  $11,750,000,  having  been  increased 
$2,750,000  during  the  year.  The  expenditures  of  the  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  last  were  $431324,526,  and  the  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  amount  to  $23,568,436.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  condition  of  our  seamen  and  the  importance  of  legislative  measures 
for  their  relief  and  improvement.  The  suggestions  in  behalf  of  this 
deserving  class  of  our  fellow-dtizens  are  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  presents  a  most  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  postal  service  and  submits  recommendations  which  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  revenues  of  the  Department 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  were  $14,386,986  and  the  expenditures 
$15,352,079,  showing  an  excess  of  the  latter  of  $965,093.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  deficiency,  however,  a  special  appropriation  was  made  by 
Congress  in  the  act  approved  July  28,  1866.  Including  the  standing 
appropriation  of  $700,000  for  free  mail  matter  as  a  legitimate  portion  of 
the  revenues,  yet  remaining  unexpended,  the  actual  deficiency  for  the  past 
year  is  only  $265,093 — a  sum  within  $51,141  of  the  amount  estimated 
in  the  annual  report  of  1864.  The  decrease  of  revenue  compared  with 
the  previous  year  was  15/5  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures, 
owing  principally  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mail  service  in  the  South, 
was  12  per  cent.  On  the  30th  of  June  last  there  were  in  operation  6,930 
mail  routes,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  180,921  miles,  an  aggregate 
annual  transportation  of  71,837,914  miles,  and  an  aggregate  annual  cost, 
including  all  expenditures,  of  $8,410, 184.  The  length  of  railroad  routes 
is  32,092  miles  and  the  annual  transportation  30,609,467  miles.  The 
length  of  steamboat  routes  is  14,346  miles  and  the  annual  transportation 
3,41 1,962  miles.  The  mail  service  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  its  steady  extension  in  the  Southern  States  indicates 
their  constantly  improving  condition.  The  growing  importance  of  the 
foreign  service  also  merits  attention.  The  post-office  department  of 
Great  Britain  and  our  own  have  agreed  upon  a  preliminary  basis  for  a 
new  postal  convention,  which  it  is  believed  will  prove  eminently  benefi- 
cial to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
templates a  reduction  of  the  international  letter  postage  to  one-half  the 
existing  rates;  a  reduction  of  postage  with  all  other  countries  to  and  from 
which  correspondence  is  transmitted  in  the  British  mail,  or  in  closed  mails 
ttirough  the  United  Kingdom;  tbe  establishm^t  of  uniform  and  resisoa^ 
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BUILDING  THE  TRANSCOXTIN'EXTAL  RAILROADS 


JUN'CTION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROADS 


THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROADS 

In  1853  Congress  provided  one  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
a  route  for  the  Pacific  Railroad.  When  the  surveys  were  completed  the  Civil 
War  prevented  any  further  action  tmtil  1861,  when  subsidies  were  granted 
in  addition  to  twenty-five  million  acres  of  land  along  the  route.  The  Central 
Pacific  worked  from  California  eastward,  while  the  Union  Pacific  worked 
westward.    The  line  was  completed  in  1869. 

The  articles  entitled  "Pacific  Railroads"  and  "Subsidy"  in  the  index 
(volume  eleven)  give  the  details,  and  following  it  are  the  citations  of 
presidential  references  to  the  subject. 
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able  charges  for  the  sea  and  territorial  transit  of  correspondence  in  closed 
mails;  and  an  allowance  to  each  post-office  department  of  the  right  to 
nse  all  mail  communications  established  under  the  authority  of  the  other 
for  the  dispatch  of  correspondence,  either  in  open  or  closed  mails,  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  provid- 
ing the  means  of  transmission. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits  the  condition  of 
those  branches  of  the  public  service  which  are  committed  to  his  super- 
vision. During  the  last  fiscal  year  4,629,312  acres  of  public  land  were 
disposed  of,  1,892,516  acres  of  which  were  entered  under  the  homestead 
act.  The  policy  originally  adopted  relative  to  the  public  lands  has  under- 
gone essential  modifications.  Immediate  revenue,  and  not  their  rapid 
settlement,  was  the  cardinal  feature  of  our  land  system.  Long  experi- 
ence and  earnest  discussion  have  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  early 
development  of  our  agricultural  resources  and  the  diffusion  of  an  ener- 
getic population  over  our  vast  territory  are  objects  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  national  growth  and  prosperity  than  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder  in  open  market.  The  preemption 
laws  confer  upon  the  pioneer  who  complies  with  the  terms  they  impose 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  a  limited  portion  of ' '  unoffered  lands ' '  at  the 
minimum  price.  The  homestead  enactments  relieve  the  settler  from 
the  payment  of  purchase  money,  and  secure  him  a  permanent  home  upon 
the  condition  of  residence  for  a  term  of  years.  This  liberal  policy  invites 
emigration  from  the  Old  and  from  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the 
New  World.  Its  propitious  results  are  undoubted,  and  will  be  more 
signally  manifested  when  time  shall  have  given  to  it  a  wider  development. 

Congress  has  made  liberal  grants  of  public  land  to  corporations  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements.  Should 
this  policy  hereafter  prevail,  more  stringent  provisions  will  be  required  to 
secure  a  faithful  application  of  the  fund.  The  title  to  the  lands  should 
not  pass,  by  patent  or  otherwise,  but  remain  in  the  Government  and  sub- 
ject to  its  control  until  some  portion  of  the  road  has  been  actually  built. 
Portions  of  them  might  then  from  time  to  time  be  conveyed  to  the  cor- 
poration, but  never  in  a  greater  ratio  to  the  whole  quantity  embraced  by 
the  grant  than  the  completed  parts  bear  to  the  entire  length  of  the  pro- 
jected improvement.  This  restriction  would  not  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  undertaking  conceived  in  good  faith  and  executed  with  reasonable 
energy,  as  it  is  the  settled  practice  to  withdraw  from  market  the  lands 
falling  within  the  operation  of  such  grants,  and  thus  to  exclude  the  incep- 
tion of  a  subsequent  adverse  right.  A  breach  of  the  conditions  which 
Congress  may  deem  proper  to  impose  should  work  a  forfeiture  of  claim  to 
the  lands  so  withdrawn  but  unconveyed,  and  of  title  to  the  lands  conveyed 
which  remain  unsold. 

Operations  on  the  several  lines  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  have  been  pros- 
ecuted with  unexampled  vigor  and  success.    Should  no  unforeseen  cause? 
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of  delay  occur,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  great  thorough- 
fare will  be  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  designated  by 
Congress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including 
the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $13,459,996,  and  50,177  names  were 
added  to  the  pension  rolls.  The  entire  number  of  pensioners  June  30, 
1866,  was  126,722.  This  fact  furnishes  melancholy  and  striking  proof 
of  the  sacrifices  made  to  vindicate  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
They  impose  upon  us  corresponding  obligations.  It  is  estimated  tha* 
$33,000,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  branch  of  the 
service  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Indians,  who,  enticed  into  armed 
opposition  to  our  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  have 
unconditionally  submitted  to  our  authority  and  manifested  an  earnest 
desire  for  a  renewal  of  friendly  relations. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1866,  8,716  patents  for  useful 
inventions  and  designs  were  issued,  and  at  that  date  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  was  $228,297. 

As  a  subject  upon  which  depends  an  immense  amount  of  the  produc 
tion  and  commerce  of  the  country,  I  recommend  to  Congress  such  leg- 
islation as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  levees  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  that  early  steps 
should  be  taken,  not  only  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  these  barriers  against 
destructive  inundations,  but  for  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  the 
free  and  safe  navigation  of  that  great  channel  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  District  of  Columbia  under  existing  laws  is  not  entitled  to  that  rep- 
resentation in  the  national  councils  which  from  our  earliest  history  has 
been  uniformly  accorded  to  each  Territory  established  from  time  to  time 
within  our  limits.  It  maintains  peculiar  relations  to  Congress,  to  whom 
the  Constitution  has  granted  the  power  of  exercising  exclusive  legisla- 
tion over  the  seat  of  Government.  Our  fellow-dtizens  residing  in  the 
District,  whose  interests  are  thus  confided  to  the  special  guardianship 
of  Congress,  exceed  in  number  the  population  of  several  of  our  Territo- 
ries, and  no  just  reason  is  perceived  why  a  Delegate  of  their  choice  should 
not  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  mode 
seems  so  appropriate  and  effectual  of  enabling  them  to  make  known  their 
peculiar  condition  and  wants  and  of  securing  the  local  legislation  adapted 
to  them.  I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  choose  a  Delegate,  to  be  allowed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  a  Delegate  representing  a  Territory. 
The  increasing  enterprise  and  rapid  progress  of  improvement  in  the  Dis- 
trict are  highly  gratifying,  and  I  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  municipal 
authorities  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  national  metropolis  will 
receive  the  efficient  and  generous  cooperation  of  Congress. 
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The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  reviews  the  operatiQiis 
of  hi&  Department  during  the  past  year,  and  asks  the  aid  of  Congress  in 
its  efforts  to  encourage  those  States  which,  scourged  by  war,  are  now 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  reorganization  of  domestic  industry. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  no  foreign  combinations  against 
our  domestic  peace  and  safety  or  our  legitimate  influence  among  the 
nations  have  been  formed  or  attempted.  While  sentiments  of  reconcil- 
iation, loyalty,  and  patriotism  have  increased  at  home,  a  more  just  con- 
sideration of  our  national  character  and  rights  has  been  manifested  by 
foreign  nations. 

The  entire  success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  between  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Province  of  Newfoundland  is  an  achievement  which  has 
been  justly  celebrated  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  opening  of  an  era  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  There  is  reason  to  expect  that  equal  success 
will  attend  and  even  greater  results  follow  the  enterprise  for  connecting 
the  two  continents  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  projected  line  of 
telegraph  between  Kamchatka  and  the  Russian  possessions  in  America. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  protesting  against  pardons  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments of  persons  convicted  of  infamous  offenses  on  condition  of  emi- 
gration to  our  country  has  been  communicated  to  the  states  with  which 
we  maintain  intercourse,  and  the  practice,  so  justly  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint on  our  part,  has  not  been  renewed. 

The  congratulations  of  Congress  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  upon  his 
escape  from  attempted  assassination  have  been  presented  to  that  humane 
and  enlightened  ruler  and  received  by  him  with  expressions  of  grateful 
appreciation. 

The  Executive,  warned  of  an  attempt  by  Spanish  American  adven- 
turers to  induce  the  emigration  of  freedmen  of  the  United  States  to  a  for- 
eign country,  protested  against  the  project  as  one  which,  if  consummated, 
would  reduce  them  to  a  bondage  even  more  oppressive  than  that  from 
which  they  have  just  been  relieved.  Assurance  has  been  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  State  in  which  the  plan  was  matured  that 
the  proceeding  will  meet  neither  its  encouragement  nor  approval.  It  is 
a  question  worthy  of  your  consideration  whether  our  laws  upon  this 
subject  are  adequate  to  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  the  crime  thus 
meditated. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  as  Congress  is  aware,  a  friendly  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  Emperor  of  France  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  withdrawal  from  Mexico  of  the  French  expe- 
ditionary military  forces.  This  withdrawal  was  to  be  effected  in  three 
detachments,  the  first  of  which,  it  was  understood,  would  leave  Mexico  in 
November,  now  past,  the  second  in  March  next,  and  the  third  and  last 
in  November,  1867.  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  evacuation 
the  French  Government  was  to  assume  the  same  attitude  of  noninterven- 
tion in  regard  to  Mexico  as  is  bdd  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States.  Repeated  assurances  have  been  given  by  the  Emperor  since  that 
agreement  that  he  would  complete  the  p^-omised  evacuation  within  the 
period  mentioned,  or  sooner. 

It  was  reasonably  expected  that  the  proceedings  thus  contemplated 
would  produce  a  crisis  of  great  political  interest  in  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. The  newly  appointed  minister  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Campbell, 
was  therefore  sent  forward  on  the  9th  day  of  November  last  to  assume 
his  proper  functions  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
that  Republic.  It  was  also  thought  expedient  that  he  should  be  attended 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  by  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  such  information  as  might  be 
important  to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  United  States 
in  reestablishing  and  maintaining  necessary  and  proper  intercourse  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  it  seemed  an  obvious  duty  on  our  part  to  exercise  whatever 
influence  we  possessed  for  the  restoration  and  permanent  establishment 
in  that  country  of  a  domestic  and  republican  form  of  government. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  our  affairs  in  regard  to  Mexico  when,  on  the 
22d  of  November  last,  official  information  was  received  from  Paris  that 
the  Emperor  of  France  had  some  time  before  decided  not  to  withdraw  a 
detachment  of  his  forces  in  the  month  of  November  past,  according  to 
/  engagement,  but  that  this  decision  was  made  with  the  purpose  of. with- 
drawing the  whole  of  those  forces  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Of  this  deter- 
mination, however,  the  United  States  had  not  received  any  notice  or 
intimation,  and  so  soon  as  the  information  was  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment care  was  taken  to  make  known  its  dissent  to  the  Emperor  of 
France. 

I  can  not  forego  the  hope  that  France  will  reconsider  the  subject  and 
adopt  some  resolution  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  which  will 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  existing  engagement,  and  thus 
meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  United  States.  The  papers  relating  tc 
the  subject  will  be  laid  before  you.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  evacuation 
of  Mexico  by  the  expeditionary  forces  no  subject  for  serious  differences 
between  France  and  the  United  States  would  remain.  The  expressions  of 
the  Emperor  and  people  of  France  warrant  a  hope  that  the  traditionary 
friendship  between  the  two  countries  might  in  that  case  be  renewed  and 
permanently  restored. 

A  daim  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  indemnity  for  spoliations 
committed  on  the  high  seas  by  the  French  authorities  in  the  exercise  of 
a  belligerent  power  against  Mexico  has  been  met  by  the  Government 
of  France  with  a  proposition  to  defer  settlement  until  a  mutual  conven- 
tion for  the  adjustment  of  all  claims  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  both 
countries  arising  out  of  the  recent  wars  on  this  continent  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  countries.  The  suggestion  is  not  deemed  unreasonable, 
but  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  claims  for  indem* 
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nity  by  foreigners  as  well  as  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  arising  ont 
of  the  late  civil  war  shall  be  adjudicated  and  determined.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  subject  of  all  such  claims  will  engage  your  attention  at  a 
convenient  and  proper  time. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  considerable  advance  has  been  made 
toward  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  arising  out  of  the  depredations  upon  our  national  commerce 
and  other  trespasses  committed  during  our  civil  war  by  British  subjects, 
in  violation  of  international  law  and  treaty  obligations.  The  delay,  how-^ 
ever,  may  be  believed  to  have  resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  the  domes- 
tic situation  of  Great  Britain.  An  entire  change  of  ministry  occurred 
in  that  country  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  The  attention 
of  the  new  ministry  was  called  to  the  subject  at  an  early  day,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  now  be  considered  in  a  becoming  and 
friendly  spirit.  The  importance  of  an  early  disposition  of  the  question 
can  not  be  exaggerated.  Whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  two 
Governments,  it  is  manifest  that  good  will  and  friendship  between  the 
two  countries  can  not  be  established  until  a  reciprocity  in  the  practice 
of  good  faith  and  neutrality  shall  be  restored  between  the  respective 
nations. 

On  the  6th  of  June  last,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws,  a  military 
expedition  and  enterprise  against  the  British  North  American  colonies 
was  projected  and  attempted  to  be  carried  on  within  the  territory  and 
turisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In  obedience  to  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  the  Executive  by  the  Constitution  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed,  all  citizens  were  warned  by  proclamation  against  taking 
part  in  or  aiding  such  unlawful  proceedings,  and  the  proper  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  officers  were  directed  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  expedition  failed,  but  it  has  not  been 
without  its  painful  consequences.  Some  of  our  citizens  who,  it  was 
alleged,  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  were  captured,  and  have  been 
brought  to  trial  as  for  a  capital  offense  in  the  Province  of  Canada.  Judg- 
ment and  sentence  of  death  have  been  pronounced  against  some,  while 
others  have  been  acquitted.  Fully  believing  in  the  maxim  of  govern- 
ment that  severity  of  civil  punishment  for  misguided  persons  who  have 
engaged  in  revolutionary  attempts  which  have  disastrouslyjdled  is  un- 
sound and  unwise,  such  representations  have  been  made  to  the  British 
Government  in  behalf  of  the  convicted  persons  as,  being  sustained  by  an 
enHghtened  and  humane  judgment,  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  in  their  cases 
an  exercise  of  clemency  and  a  judicious  amnesty  to  all  who  were  engaged 
in  the  movepient.  Counsel  has  been  employed  by  the  Government  to 
defend  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  trial  for  capital  offenses  in  Canada, 
and  a  discontinuance  of  the  prosecutions  which  were  instituted  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  against  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedition 
hi^  been,  directed.      , 
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I  have  regarded  the  expedition  as  not  only  political  in  its  nature,  but 
as  also  in  a  great  measure  foreign  from  the  United  States  in  its  causes, 
character,  and  objects.  The  attempt  was  understood  to  be  made  in  sym- 
pathy with  an  insurgent  party  in  Ireland,  and  by  striking  at  a  British 
Province  on  this  continent  was  designed  to  aid  in  obtaining  redress  for 
political  grievances  which,  it  was  assumed,  the  people  of  Ireland  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  during  a  period  of  several 
centuries.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  chiefly  natives  of  that  coun- 
try, some  of  whom  had,  while  others  had  not,  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  our  general  laws  of  naturalization.  Complaints  of 
misgovemment  in  Ireland  tx>ntinually  engage  the  attention  of  the  British 
nation,  and  so  great  an  agitation  is  now  prevailing  in  Ireland  that  the 
British  Government  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  that  country.  These  circumstances  must  necessarily 
modify  the  opinion  which  we  might  otherwise  have  entertained  in  regard 
to  an  expedition  expressly  prohibited  by  our  neutrality  laws.  So  long 
as  those  laws  remain  upon  our  statute  Books  they  should  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  if  they  operate  harshly,  unjustly,  or  oppressively  Congress 
alone  can  apply  the  remedy  by  their  modification  or  repeal. 

Political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  are  not  un- 
likely to  be  affected  in  some  degree  by  events  which  are  transpiring  in 
the  eastern  regions  of  Europe,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when 
our  Government  ought  to  have  a  proper  diplomatic  representation  in 
Greece. 

This  Government  has  claimed  for  all  persons  not  convicted  or  accused 
or  suspected  of  crime  an  absolute  politiod  right  of  self-expataiation  and 
a  choice  of  new  national  allegiance.  Most  of  the  European  States  have 
dissented  from  this  principle,  and  have  claimed  a  right  to  hold  such  of 
their  subjects  as  have  emigrated  to  and  been  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  afterwards  returned  on  transient  visits  to  their  native  coun- 
tries to  the  performance  of  military^s^vice  in  like  manner  as  resident 
subjects.  Complaints  arising  from  the  daim  in  this  respect  made  by 
foreign  states  have  heretofore  been  matters  of  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  irritation  con- 
.  sequent  upon  the  failure  to  settle  this  question  increased  during  the  war 
/^  in  which  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Austria  were  recently  engaged.  While 
Great  Britain  has  never  acknowledged  the  right  of  expatriation,  she  hat 
not  for  some  years  past  practically  insisted  upon  the  opposite  doctrine. 
France  has  been  equally  forbearing,  and  Prussia  has  proposed  a  com- 
promise, which,  although  evincing  increased  liberality,  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  United  States.  Peace  is  now  prevailing  everywhere  in 
Europe,  and  the  present  seems  to  be  a  favorable  time  for  an  assertion  by 
Congress  of  the  principle  so  long  maintained  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment thaitjiaturdi^tion  by  one  state  fully  exempts  the  native-born  sub- 
ject of  any  other  state  £ixmi  the  perfoniiiance  of  miUtary  service  undor  any 
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foreign  government,  so  long  as  he  does  not  voluntarily  renonnce  its  rights  Jj 
and  benefits. 

In  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution  I 
have  thus  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the  people 
such  information  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  as  the  public  interes.ts 
seem  to  require.  Our  Government  is  now  undergoing  its  most  trying 
ordeal,  and  my  earn^tpayer  is  that  the  peril  may  be  successfully  and 
finally  passed  without  mipairing  its  original  strength  and  symmetry. 
The  interests  of  the  natipn  are  best  to  be  promoted  by  the  revival  of 
fraternal  relations,  the  complete  obUteration  of  our  past  differences,  and 
the  reinauguration  of  all  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Directing  our  efforts  to 
the  early  accomplishment  of  these  great  ends,  let  us  endeavor  to  preserve 
harmony  between  the  coordinate  departments  of  the  Government,  that 
each  in  its  proper  sphere  may  cordially  cooperate  with  the  other  in  secur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  December  8,  1866. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  5th 
instant,  inquiring  if  any  portion  of  Mexican  territory  has  been  occupied 
by  United  States  troops,  I  transmit  the  accompanying  report  upon  the 
subject  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  <?,  1866. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
relating  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  11, 1866, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General, in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  3d  instant,  request- 
ing the  President  to  communicate  to  the  House,  "if  not  in  his  opinion 
incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  the  information  asked  for  in  a 
resolution  of  this  House  dated  the  23d  June  last,  and  which  resolution 
he  has  up  to  this  time  failed  to  answer,  as  to  whether  any  application 
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has  been  made  to  him  for  the  pardon  of  G.  E.  Pickett,  who  acted  as  a 
major-general  of  the  rebel  forces  in  the  late  war  for  the  suppression  of 
insurrection,  and,  if  so,  what  has  been  the  action  thereon;  and  also  to 
communicate  copies  of  all  papers,  entries,  indorsements,  and  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  relation  to  any  proceeding  in  connection  with  such 
application;  and  that  he  also  inform  this  House  whether,  since  the 
adjournment  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  of  the  last 
board  or  court  of  inquiry  convened  to  investigate  the  facts  attending  the 
hanging  of  a  number  of  United  States  soldiers  for  alleged  desertion  from 
the  rebel  army,  any  further  measures  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  said 
Pickett  or  other  perpetrators  of  that  crime  to  punishment." 

In  transmitting  the  accompanying  papers  containing  the  information 
requested  by  the  House  of  Representatives  it  is  proper  to  state  that, 
instead  of  bearing  date  the  23d  of  June  last,  the  first  resolution  was  dated 
the  23d  of  July,  and  was  received  by  the  Executive  only  four  days  before 
the  termination  of  the  session.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  14,  1866. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  communicate  a  translation  of  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  August  last 
addressed  to  me  by  His  Majesty  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  reply 
to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  on  the  i6th  day  of  May, 
1866,  relating  to  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor,  a  certified 
copy  of  which  was,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Congress,  forwarded 
to  His  Majesty  by  the  hands  of  Gustavus  V.  Pox,  late  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  Deceml^er  75,  1866, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  loth 
instant,  in  relation  to  the  Atchison  and  Pikes  Peak  Railroad  Company. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  20, 1866, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
December  4  last,  requesting  information  *  *  relating  to  the  attempt  of  Santa 
Anna  and  Ortega  to  organize  armed  expeditions  within  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  * '  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers 
accompanying  it.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington,  December  21, 1866. 
To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  19th 
instant,  calling  for  a  copy  of  certain  correspondence  relating  to  the  joint 
occupancy  of  the  island  of  San  Juan,  in  Washington  Territory,  I  transmit 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  j,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  an  additional  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  relating  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  8,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  accom- 
panying papers,  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  13th  ultimo,  requesting  copies  of  all  official  documents,  orders, 
letters,  and  papers  of  every  description  relative  to  the  trial  by  a  military 
commission  and  conviction  of  Crawford  Keys  and  others  for  the  mur- 
der of  Emory  Smith  and  others,  and  to  the  respite  of  the  sentence  in  the 
case  of  said  Crawford  Keys  or  either  of  his  associates,  their  transfer  to 
Fort  Delaware,  and  subsequent  release  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington, /«iii«irK  8, 1867, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  the  accompanying  report  from  the  Attorney-General  as  a 
partial  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  loth 
ultimo,  requesting  a  ''list  of  names  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  late 
rebellion  against  the  United  States  Government  who  have  been  pardoned 
by  the  President  from  April  15,  1865,  to  this  date;  that  said  list  shall 
also  state  the  rank  of  each  person  who  has  been  so  pardoned,  if  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate  govern- 
ment, and  the  position  if  h^i  shall  have  held  any  dvil  office  under  said 
so-called  Confederate  government;  and  shall  also  further  state  whether 
such  person  has  at  any  time  prior  to  April  14,  1861,  held  any  office  under 
the  United  States  Government,  and,  if  so,  what  office,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  granting  such  pardons  and  also  the  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  ^t  whose  solicitation  such  pardon  was  granted.*' 

ANPRPW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington,  January  ^,  iS&f. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy> 

in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  19th  ultimo,  requesting  a 

statement  of  the  amounts  charged  to  the  State  Department  since  May  i, 

1865,  for  services  rendered  by  naval  vessels. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON 


Washington,  January  p,  i86j. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  the  accompan3dng  documents,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  5th  ultimo,  calling  for  copies  of  orders,  instructions,  and  directions 
issued  from  that  Department  in  relation  to  the  emplo3rment  of  officers 
and  others  in  the  navy-yards  of  the  United  States,  and  all  communica- 
tions received  in  relation  to  emplo3anent  at  the  Norfolk  Navy- Yard. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  10, 1867, 
To  the  House  of  RepresentaHves: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  17th  ultimo,  calling  for  information  relative  to  the  revolution  in  Can- 
dia,  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  documents. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


BxECunvK  Mansion, 

Washington^  January  7/,  186^^ 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  19th  ultimo, 
requesting  information  regarding  the  occupation  of  Mexican  territory  by 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  one  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  documents  by  which  they 
were  accompanied.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  18, 1867. 
To  the  SenaU  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  19th  ultimo,  requesting  certain 
information  in  regard  to  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Paris 
during  the  present  year,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  documenta  to  which  it  refers. 

ANPREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  ,  January  /p,  i86j. 
To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

I  herewith  communicate  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  i6th  instant, 
in  relation  to  the  clerks  of  the  Federal  courts  and  the  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  North  Carolina. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  accom- 
panying papers,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  19th  ultimo,  requesting  copies  of  all  papers  in  possession 
of  the  President  touching  the  case  of  George  St.  Leger  Grenfel. 

JANUARY  21, 1867.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington, /aiffMirK  2j,  186 j. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  21st  in- 
stant, a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  papers.* 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  28, 1867, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  t  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  in  answer  to  the  Senate's  resolution  of  the  7th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington, /aifttarK  28,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
7th  instant,  in  relation  to  the  attempted  compromise  of  certain  suits  insti- 
tuted in  the  English  courts  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  against  Praser, 
Ttenholm  &  Co. ,  alleged  agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  government, 
I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  documents  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*  Oompondence  with  Mr.  Motley,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Vienna, 
relatire  to  his  reported  resignation. 

t  Relating  to  an  alleged  emigration  of  dtisens  of  the  United  States  to  the  dominions  of  the  Sob" 
Ume  Fsrte  for  the  purpose  of  settling  and  acquiring  landed  property  there. 
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Washington,  January  29, 1867. 

To  the  House  0/ Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  24th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  29, 1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compUance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  1 2th  ultimo  and  its  request  of  the  28th  instant  for  all  correspond- 
ence, reports,  and  information  in  my  possession  in  relation  to  the  riot 
which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  day  of  July  last, 
I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  telegraphic  dispatches  upon  the  subject, 
and  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  papers  accompan3dng 

^^  ®^^  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  29, 1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  4th  of  December  last,  requesting  information  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  of  one  of  the  i8th  of  the 
same  month,  desiring  me  to  communicate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
copies  of  all  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  evacuation  of  Mexico 
by  the  French  troops  not  before  officially  pubUshed,  I  transmit  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  accompanying  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  fanuary  j/,  i86j. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive 
Departments,  containing  the  information  in  reference  to  appointments  to 
office  requested  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  6th  of  December  last.  '  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Executive  Mansion,  fanuary  j/,  1867, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  January  30, 
containing  the  information  asked  for  in  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 

*  stating  that  the  Department  of  State  has  received  no  information  crnceming  the  removal  of 
the  Protestant  Church  or  religious  assembly  meeting  at  the  American  embassy  from  the  city 
of  Kamc  by  aai  order  of  that  Govemment. 
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Representatives  of  January  25,  1867,  hereto  annexed,  respecting  the  ex« 
ecution  of  **An  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to 
examine  and  report  upon  certain  claims  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  * '  approved 
July  25,  1866.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  ji,  1867, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  accompanying  reports  from  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government  are  submitted  in  compliance  with  a  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  dated  the  12th  ultimo,  inquiring  whether  any  per- 
son appointed  to  an  office  required  by  law  to  be  filled  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  was  commissioned  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  present  Congress, 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  has  been  continued  in  such  office  and  permitted  to  dis- 
charge its  functions,  either  by  the  granting  of  a  new  commission  or 
otherwise,  since  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  the  28th  day  of 
July  last,  without  the  submission  of  the  name  of  such  person  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  confirmation;  and  particularly  whether  a  surveyor  or  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  has  thus  been  continued  in  office  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and,  if  any  such  officer  has  performed  the 
duties  of  that  office,  whether  he  has  received  any  salary  or  compensation 
therefor.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  7,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  the  29th  day  of  August,  1866,  between  Alexander 
Cummings,  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  and  ex  officio  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  Hon.  A.  C.  Hunt,  and  D.  C.  Oakes,  United  States  Indian 
agent,  duly  authorized  and  appointed  as  commissioners  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Uintah  Jampa,  or  Grand  River,  bands 
of  Utah  Indians. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  31st  of  January,  with 
copy  of  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1867.  together  with  a  map  showing  the  tract  of  country  claimed  by 
said  Indians,  accompany  the  treaty. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

•  * 

Washington,  February  4,  1867, 
To  the  Senate  oj  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  2d  instant,  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  what  steps  have  been  ^taken        him  to 
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secure  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  make  the  necessary  surveys  for 
an  interoceanic  ship  canal  through  the  territory  of  Colombia,  I  transmit 
herewith  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  4.,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  communicate  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
this  date,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the. Senate  of  the  31st  ultimo, 
in  relation  to  the  deputy  marshals,  baiUffs,  and  criers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  have  received  compensation  for  the  year  1866. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  /,  1867, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  a 

resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  31st  ultimo,  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  of 

reciprocity  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  5,  i86j. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  in  answer  to  the  Senate's  resolution  of  the  2d 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  accompanying 
document.*  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  5,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  yesterday,  making  inquiry  as 
to  the  States  which  have  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  7,  i86j. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  4th 
instant,  requesting  me  to  communicate  to  that  body  any  official  corre- 
spondence which  may  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  visit  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  to  Brazil,  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  papers  accompanying  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

^Qopj  of  the  letter  on  wlilch  the  Secretary  of  SUte  founded  hit  inquiries  addresMd  to  Mr.  M6t 
#qr,  Uaitcd  States  minister  at  Vienna,  with  regard  \o  his  reported  conversation  and  oplalona. 
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Washington,  February  7, 1867. 
To  ike  House  0/ Representatives: 

I  herewith  communicate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  22d  ultimo, 
requesting  information  relative  to  the  condition,  occupancy,  and  area  of 
the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  Fehfuavy  p,  186 j. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  in  answer  to  the  Senate's  resolution  of  the  7th 
instant,  a  report^  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  accompanying 

^**^^^™™^  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  February  11,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  6th  of  February, 
1867,  requesting  me  to  transmit  copies  of  all  correspondence  not  here- 
tofore communicated  on  the  subject  of  grants  to  American  citizens  for 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines  across  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers 
accompanying  it.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  16,  i86j. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  yesterday,  making  further  inquiry 
as  to  the  States  which  have  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  16,  1867. 
To  the  SenaU  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  27th  of  July  last,  rela 
tive  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  equal  reciprocal  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  Provinces  and  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  question  of  the  fisheries,  I  transmit  a  report  on  the 
subject  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  papers  to  which  it  refers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON; 

^Rdatliic  to  the  reported  tfmnsfer  of  the  United  States  mliiiflter  from  Stockholm  to  Bofota. 
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Washington,  February  18,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

T  have  received  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  dated  the  8th  day  of  January 
last,  requesting  the  President  to  inform  the  Senate  if  any  violations  of  the 
act  entitled  ''An  act  to  protect  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their 
civil  rights  and  furnish  the  means  of  their  vindication''  have  come  to 
his  knowledge,  and,  if  so,  what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  by  him 
^o  enforce  the  law  and  punish  the  ofiFenders. 

Not  being  cognizant  of  any  cases  which  came  within  the  purview  of  the 
lesolution,  in  order  that  the  inquiry  might  have  the  fullest  range  I  referred 
it  to  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  whose  reports  are 
herewith  communicated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Attorney-General,  no  violations,  real  or  supposed,  of 
the  act  to  which  the  resolution  refers  have  at  any  time  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Executive.  The  steps  taken  in  these  cases  to  enforce  the  law 
appear  in  these  reports. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  the  15th  instant,  submitted  a  series 
of  reports  from  the  General  Commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
and  other  miUtary  officers  as  to  supposed  violations  of  the  act  alluded 
to  in  the  resolution,  with  the  request  that  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney-General  "for  his  investigation  and  report,  to  the  end  that  the 
cases  may  be  designated  which  are  cognizant  by  the  dvil  authorities  and 
such  as  are  cognizant  by  military  tribunals.''  I  have  directed  the  refer- 
ence  so  to  be  made.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  February  18, 1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  addressed  to  me  by  W.  P.  M. 

Amy,  secretary  and  acting  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

with  the  memorials  to  Congress  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  requesting 

certain  appropriations  for  that  Territory.     The  attention  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  is  invited  to  the  subject. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  February  /p,  1867, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  the  accompanying  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  28th  May  last,  requesting  certain  information  in 
regard  to  captured  and  forfeited  cotton. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington,  February  20,  1867, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  giving  information  of 
States  which  have  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed 
by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  in  addition  to  those  named  in  his  report 
which  was  communicated  in  my  message  of  the  i6th  instant,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  15th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  21,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  nth  instant, 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  documents.^ 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  21,  1867. 
To  the  SenaU  if  the  United  StaUs: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  31st  ultimo, 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  documents,  f 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  21^  1867, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  19th  instant, 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  documents.  { 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  21,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  the  14th  instant,  a  report  §  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  date. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  21, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

For  the  reasons  stated  ||  in  the  accompanying  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  withdraw  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  New 

♦Coi  f opondence  relative  to  the  refiual  of  the  United  StAtes  oonaol  at  Cadis,  Spain,  to  certify 
ivfolcea  of  wines  shi|»ped  from  that  port  etc. 

t  Correspondence  with  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States  relatiTC  to  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent toward  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

t  Correspondence  relative  to  the  salary  of  the  United  States  minister  to  PortugaL 

{Stating  that  the  correspondence  relatiTe  to  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Cadia, 
Spain,  to  certify  invoices  of  wines  shipped  from  that  port  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 

I  Vlor  the  imrposc  of  condnding  a  ncwtxea^jr. 

MP— vol,  V— 18 
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York  Indians  in  JCansas  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  the  month  of 
December,  1863,  but  upon  which  I  am  informed  no  action  has  yet  been 

^^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  February  23, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1867,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  of  IndianB 
of  Missouri. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  23d  and  copy  of  a  let- 
ter of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  19th  of  February,  1867, 
accompany  the  treaty.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  Fel)ruafy  23, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  i8th  February,  1867, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  of  Indians  of  the 
Mississippi. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  23d  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  19th  February,  1867,  accom- 
pany  the  treaty.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  February  23, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  on  the  19th  February,  1867,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Indians. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  23d  instant  and  accom- 
panying copies  of  letters  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Major 
T.  R.  Brown,  in  relation  to  said  treaty,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  23,  1867. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  12th  instant  addressed  to  me  by 
His  Excellency  Lucius  Fairchild,  governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
of  the  memorial  to  Congress  concerning  the  Paris  Exposition  adopted 
by  the  legislature  of  that  State  during  its  present  session. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Executive  Mansion,  February  25^  1867. 

Ta  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  reply 
to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  nth  instant,  call- 
ing for  certain  information  relative  to  removals  and  appointments  in  his 
Department  since  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth 

^^^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1867. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  G.  V.  Fox,  esq. ,  relative  to  the  presentation  by  the  latter 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  providential 
escape  of  that  sovereign  from  an  attempted  assassination. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  26^  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  ratification,  a  general  conven- 
rion  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  and  for  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
iive  criminals  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties  at  the  city  of  St.  Domingo 
on  the  8th  of  this  month.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  27,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  21st 
instant,  calling  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Richard  M.  Boynton 
and  Harriet  M.  Fisher  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  together  with  the  indorsement  made  thereon  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  March  2, 18&7. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  Attorney-General,  additional  to  the 
one  submitted  by  him  December  13,  1866,  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  December  10,  1866,  requesting  **a  list 
of  names  of  iedl  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  against 
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the  United  States  Government  who  have  been  pardoned  by  the  President 
from  April  15,  1865,  to  this  date;  that  said  list  shall  also  state  the  rank 
of  each  person  who  has  been  so  pardoned,  if  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
military  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  and  the  position  if 
he  shall  have  held  any  civil  office  under  said  so-called  Confederate  gov- 
ernment; and  shall  also  further  state  whether  such  person  has  at  any 
time  prior  to  April  14, 1861 ,  held  any  office  under  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and,  if  so,  what  office,  together  with  the  reasons  for  granting 
such  pardons,  and  also  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  at  whose  soUci- 
tation  such  pardon  was  granted."  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  the  House  of  RepresentaHves:  March  2.  1867. 

The  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  Army  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  an4  for  other  purposes** 
contains  provisions  to  which  I  must  call  attention.  Those  provisions 
are  contained  in  the  second  section,  which  in  certain  cases  virtually 
deprives  the  President  of  his  constitutional  functions  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army,  and  in  the  sixth  section,  which  denies  to  ten  States 
of  this  Union  their  constitutional  right  to  protect  themselves  in  any  emer- 
gency by  means  of  their  own  militia.  Those  provisions  are  out  of  place 
in  an  appropriation  act.  I  am  compelled  to  defeat  these  necessary  appro- 
priations if  I  withhold  my  signature  to  the  act.  Pressed  by  these  con- 
siderations, I  feel  constrained  to  return  the  bill  with  my  signature,  but  to 
accompany  it  with  my  protest  against  the  sections  which  I  have  indicated. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


VETO  MESSAGES- 
WASHINGTON,  fanuary  5,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  received  and  considered  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  regelate  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
the  13th  of  December  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  It  was  presented  for  my  approval  on  the  26th  ultimo — six 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress — and  is  now  returned  with  my 
objections  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated. 

Measures  having  been  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise 
to  persons  of  color  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  steps  were  taken  by  the 
corporate  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  to  ascertain  and 
make  known  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  two  dties  upon  a  subject  so 
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immediately  affecting  their  welfare  as  a  community.  The  question  was 
submitted  to  the  people  at  special  elections  held  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  when  the  qualified  voters  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  with 
great  unanimity  of  sentiment,  expressed  themselves  opposed  to  the  con- 
templated legislation.  In  Washington,  in  a  vote  of  6,556 — ^the  largest, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  ever  polled  in  that  city— only  thirty-five  ballots 
were  cast  for  negro  suffrage,  while  in  Georgetown,  in  an  aggregate  of 
813  votes — a  number  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  vote  at  the 
four  preceding  annual  elections — ^but  one  was  given  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  elective  franchise.  As  these  elections  seem  to 
have  been  conducted  with  entire  fairness,  the  result  must  be  accepted  as 
a  truthful  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  District  upon  the 
question  which  evoked  it.  Possessing,  as  an  organized  community,  the 
same  popular  right  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  or  Territory  to  make 
known  their  will  upon  matters  which  affect  their  social  and  poUtical  con- 
dition, they  could  have  selected  no  more  appropriate  mode  of  memorializ- 
ing Congress  upon  the  subject  of  this  bill  than  through  the  suffrages  of 
their  qualified  voters. 

Entirely  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Congress  has  deemed  it  right  and  expedient  to  pass  the  measure  now 
submitted  for  my  signature.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive, standing  between  the  legislation  of  the  one  and  the  will  of  the  other, 
fairly  expressed,  to  determine  whether  he  should  approve  the  bill,  and 
thus  aid  in  placing  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  nation  a  law  against 
which  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  apply  have  solemnly  and  with  such 
unanimity  protested,  or  whether  he  should  return  it  with  his  objections  in 
the  hope  that  upon  reconsideration  Congress,  acting  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  inhabitants  of  the  seat  of  Government,  will  permit  them  to 
regulate  a  purely  local  question  as  to  them  may  seem  best  stiited  to  their 
interests  and  condition. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  order  that  it  might  become  the  permanent  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Accepted  by  Congress,  it  at  once  became 
subject  to  the  *  *  exclusive  legislation  * '  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  exer- 
cising its  fimctions  as  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  authority  of  the  National  Legislature  is  not  without  limit,  but  that 
Congress  is  bound  to  observe  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  as 
well  in  the  enactment  of  local  laws  for  the  seat  of  Government  as  in  legis- 
lation common  to  the  entire  Union.  Were  it  to  be  admitted  that  the 
right ' '  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever '  *  conferred 
upon  Congress  unlimited  power  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  titles  of 
nobility  might  be  granted  within  its  botmdaries;  laws  might  be  made 
**  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
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of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  g^evances."  Despotism  would  thus  reign  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  a  free  republic,  and  as  a  place  of  permanent  residence  it 
would  be  avoided  by  all  who  prefer  the  blessings  of  Uberty  to  the  mere 
emoluments  of  official  position. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  legislating  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  Federal  Constitution  the  relation  of  Congress  to  its 
inhabitants  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  legislature  to  the  people  of  a  State 
under  their  own  local  constitution.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  ask- 
ing too  much  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  District  Congress  should 
have  a  like  respect  for  the  will  and  interest  of  its  inhabitants  as  is  enter- 
tained by  a  State  legislature  for  the  wishes  and  prosperity  of  those  for 
whom  they  legislate.  The  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  the  genius  of 
our  Government  require  that  in  regard  to  any  law  which  is  to  affect  and 
have  a  permanent  bearing  upon  a  people  their  will  should  exert  at  least 
a  reasonable  influence  upon  those  who  are  acting  in  the  capacity  of  their 
legislators.  Would,  for  instance,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  Indiana,  or  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  expressed  will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  whom  they 
were  chosen  to  represent,  arbitrarily  force  upon  them  as  voters  all  persons 
of  the  African  or  negro  race  and  make  them  eligible  for  office  without 
any  other  qualification  than  a  certain  term  of  residence  within  the  State? 
In  neither  of  the  States  named  would  the  colored  population,  when  act- 
ing together,  be  able  to  produce  any  great  social  or  pohtical  result.  Yet 
in  New  York,  before  he  can  vote,  the  man  of  color  must  fulfill  conditions 
that  are  not  required  of  the  white  citizen;  in  Pennsylvania  the  elective 
franchise  is  restricted  to  white  freemen,  while  in  Indiana  negroes  and 
mulattoes  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  hardly 
seems  consistent  with  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  that  representa- 
tives of  States  where  suffrage  is  either  denied  the  colored  man  or  granted 
to  him  on  qualifications  requiring  intelligence  or  property  should  compel 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  try  an  experiment  which  their 
own  constituents  have  thus  far  shown  an  unwillingness  to  test  for  them- 
selves. Nor  does  it  accord  with  our  repubUcan  ideas  that  the  principle 
of  self-government  should  lose  its  force  when  applied  to  the  residents  of 
the  District  merely  because  their  legislators  are  not,  like  those  of  the 
States,  responsible  through  the  ballot  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
the  lawmaking  power. 

The  great  object  of  placing  the  seat  of  Government  under  the  exclu- 
sive legislation  of  Congress  was  to  secure  the  entire  independence  of  the 
General  Government  from  undue  State  influence  and  to  enable  it  to  dis- 
charge without  danger  of  interruption  or  infringement  of  its  authority 
the  high  functions  for  which  it  was  created  by  the  people.  For  this 
important  purpose  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  it  certainly  never  could  have  been  contemplated  as  one  of 
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the  objects  to  be  attained  by  placing  it  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  Congress  that  it  would  afford  to  propagandists  or  political  parties  a 
place  for  an  experimental  test  of  their  principles  and  theories.  While, 
indeed,  the  residents  of  the  seat  of  Government  are  not  citizens  of  any 
State  and  are  not,  therefore,  allowed  a  voice  in  the  electoral  college  or 
representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
American  citizens,  entitled  as  such  to  every  guaranty  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  every  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  to  every  right  which  pertains  to 
citizens  of  our  common  country.  In  all  matters,  then,  affecting  their 
domestic  affairs,  the  spirit  of  our  democratic  form  of  government  de- 
mands that  their  wishes  should  be  consulted  and  respected  and  they 
taught  to  feel  that  although  not  permitted  practically  to  participate  in 
national  concerns,  they  are,  nevertheless,  under  a  paternal  government 
regardful  of  their  rights,  mindful  of  their  wants,  and  solicitous  for  their 
prosperity.  It  was  evidently  contemplated  that  all  local  questions  would 
be  left  to  their  decision,  at  least  to  an  extent  that  would  not  be  incom- 
patible with  the  object  for  which  Congress  was  granted  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  the  seat  of  Government.  When  the  Constitution  was  yet 
under  consideration,  it  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Madison  that  its  inhabitants 
would  be  allowed  *  *  a  municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes,  derived 
from  their  own  suffrages."  When  for  the  first  time  Congress,  in  the 
year  1800,  assembled  at  Washington,  President  Adams,  in  his  speech  at 
its  opening,  reminded  the  two  Houses  that  it  was  for  them  to  consider 
whether  the  local  powers  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  should  be  immediately 
exercised,  and  he  asked  them  to  "consider  it  as  the  capital  of  a  great 
nation,  advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in 
wealth,  and  in  population,  and  possessing  within  itself  those  resources 
which,  if  not  thrown  away  or  lamentably  misdirected,  would  secure  to  it 
a  long  course  of  prosperity  and  self-government."  Three  years  had  not 
elapsed  when  Congress  was  called  upon  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
retroceding  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory 
which  they  had  respectively  reHnquished  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  urged  on  the  one  hand  that  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion was  not  necessary  or  useful  to  the  Government;  that  it  deprived  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  their  political  rights;  that  much  of  the  time 
of  Congress  was  consumed  in  legislation  pertaining  to  it;  that  its  gov- 
ernment was  expensive;  that  Congress  was  not  competent  to  legislate 
for  the  District,  because  the  members  were  strangers  to  its  local  con- 
cerns; and  that  it  was  an  example  of  a  government  without  representa- 
tion— an  experiment  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  States.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  held,  among  other  reasons,  and  successfully,  that  the 
Constitution,  the  acts  of  cession  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  act 
of  Congress  accepting  the  grant  all  contemplated  the  exercise  of  exclu- 
ave  legislation  by  Congress,  and  that  its  usefulness,  if  not  its  necessity, 
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was  inferred  from  the  inconvenience  which  was  felt  for  want  of  it  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation;  that  the  people  themselves,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  been  deprived  of  their  political  rights,  had  not  complained  and 
did  not  desire  a  retrocession;  that  the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  giving 
them  a  representation  in  Congress  when  the  District  should  become  suf- 
ficiently populous,  and  in  the  meantime  a  local  legislature;  that  if  the 
inhabitants  had  not  political  rights  they  had  great  political  influence; 
that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  legislating  for  the  District  would  not  be 
great,  but  would  diminish,  and  might  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided  by 
a  local  legislature;  and  that  Congress  could  not  retrocede  the  inhabit- 
ants without  their  consent.  Continuing  to  live  substantially  under  the 
laws  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  and  such  changes  only  hav- 
ing been  made  as  were  suggested  by  themselves,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  not  sought  by  a  local  legislature  that  which  has  generally 
been  willingly  conceded  by  the  Congress  of  the  nation. 

As  a  general  rule  sound  policy  requires  that  the  legislature  should  peld 
to  the  wishes  of  a  people,  when  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
and  the  laws.  The  measures  suited  to  one  community  might  not  be  well 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  another;  and  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
determine  such  questions  are  those  whose  interests  are  to  be  directly 
affected  by  any  proposed  law.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  male  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  vote  without  regard  to  color,  provided  they  possess  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence.  In  a  population  in  that  State  of  i  ,231 ,066 
there  were,  by  the  census  of  i860,  only  9,602  persons  of  color,  and  of  the 
males  over  20  years  of  age  there  were  339,086  white  to  2,602  colored. 
By  the  same  official  enumeration  there  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
60,764  whites  to  14,316  persons  of  the  colored  race.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  population  of  the  District  has  largely  increased,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  100,000  whites  to  30,000 
negroes.  The  cause  of  the  augmented  numbers  of  the  latter  class  needs 
no  explanation.  Contiguous  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  District  dur- 
ing the  war  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  escaped  from  servi- 
tude, and  it  is  yet  the  abiding  place  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  sought  within  its  limits  a  shelter  from  bondage.  Until  then 
held  in  slavery  and  denied  all  opportunities  for  mental  culture,  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  Government  was  acquired  when,  by  conferring  upon 
them  freedom,  it  became  the  benefactor  of  their  race.  The  test  of  their 
capability  for  improvement  began  when  for  the  first  time  the  career  of 
free  industry  and  the  avenues  to  intelligence  were  opened  to  them.  Pos- 
sessing these  advantages  but  a  limited  time — the  greater  number  perhaps 
having  entered  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  later  years  of  the  war, 
or  since  its  termination — ^we  may  well  pause  to  inquire  whether,  after  so 
brief  a  probation,  they  are  as  a  class  capable  of  an  intelligent  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  official  posi- 
tion.   The  people  who  are  daily  wiM^^^s^  of  their  mod^  of  living,  an4 
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who  have  become  familiar  with  their  habits  of  thought,  have  expressed  the 
conviction  that  they  are  not  yet  competent  to  serve  as  electors,  and  thus 
become  eligible  for  office  in  the  local  governments  under  which  they  live. 
Clothed  with  the  elective  franchise,  their  numbers,  already  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand  for  labor,  would  be  soon  increased  by  an  influx  from 
the  adjoining  States.  Drawn  from  fields  where  emplo3rment  is  abundant, 
they  would  in  vain  seek  it  here,  and  so  add  to  the  embarrassments  already 
experienced  from  the  large  class  of  idle  persons  congregated  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Hardly  yet  capable  of  forming  correct  judgments  upon  the  impor- 
tant questions  that  often  make  the  issues  of  a  political  contest,  they  could 
readily  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  designing  persons.  While 
in  Massachusetts,  tmder  the  census  of  i860,  the  proportion  of  white  to 
colored  males  over  20  years  of  age  was  130  to  i ,  here  the  black  race  con- 
stitutes nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  population,  whilst  the  same  class 
surrounds  the  District  on  all  sides,  ready  to  change  their  residence  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  with  all  the  facility  of  a  nomadic  people,  in  order  to 
enjoy  here,  after  a  short  residence,  a  privilege  they  find  nowhere  else. 
It  is  within  their  power  in  one  year  to  come  into  the  District  in  such 
numbers  as  to  have  the  supreme  control  of  the  white  race,  and  to  gov- 
ern them  by  their  own  officers  and  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  municipal 
authority — among  the  rest,  of  the  power  of  taxation  over  property  in 
which  they  have  no  interest.  In  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  a  thorough  educational  system,  a  qualification  of  intelli- 
gence is  required,  while  here  suffrage  is  extended  to  all  without  discrim- 
ination— as  well  to  the  most  incapable  who  can  prove  a  residence  in  the 
District  of  one  year  as  to  those  persons  of  color  who,  comparatively  few 
in  number,  are  permanent  inhabitants,  and,  having  given  evidence  of 
merit  and  qualification,  are  recognized  as  useful  and  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Imposed  upon  an  unwilling  people  placed  by 
the  Constitution  under  the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress,  it  would 
be  viewed  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  and  as  an  indication  by  the 
country  of  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  negro 
sufih:age  by  the  States.  It  would  engender  a  feeling  of  opposition  and 
hatred  between  the  two  races,  which,  becoming  deep  rooted  and  ineradi- 
cable, would  prevent  them  from  living  together  in  a  state  of  mutual 
friendliness.  Carefully  avoiding  every  measure  that  might  tend  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  and  following  the  clear  and  well-ascertained  popular 
will,  we  should  assiduously  endeavor  to  promote  kindly  relations  between 
them,  and  thus,  when  that  popular  will  leads  the  way,  prepare  for  the 
gradual  and  harmonious  introduction  of  this  new  element  into  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  country. 

It  can  not  be  urged  that  the  proposed  extension  of  suffrage  in  the  Dis* 
trict  of  Columbia  is  necessary  to  enable  persons  of  color  to  protect  either 
their  interests  or  their  rights.  They  stand  here  precisely  as  they  stand 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.     Here  as  elsewhere,  in  all  that 
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pertains  to  dvil  rights,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  dass  tA 
persons  from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  they  possess  the  "full 
and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  per- 
son and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens/'  and  are  made  ''sub- 
ject to  like  ptmishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." Nor,  as  has  been  assumed,  are  their  suffrages  necessary  to  aid  a 
loyal  sentiment  here,  for  local  governments  already  exist  of  undoubted 
fealty  to  the  Government,  and  are  sustained  by  communities  which  were 
among  the  first  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  which  during 
the  struggle  furnished  their  full  quotas  of  men  to  the  military  service 
of  the  country. 

The  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  the  highest  attribute  of  an 
American  citizen,  and  when  guided  by  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  institutions  constitutes  the  true  basis  of 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged 
in  the  body  of  the  people.  Its  influence  for  good  necessarily  depends 
upon  the  elevated  character  and  patriotism  of  the  elector,  for  if  exercised 
by  persons  who  do  not  justly  estimate  its  value  and  who  are  indifferent 
as  to  its  results  it  will  only  serve  as  a  means  of  placing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  tmprincipled  and  ambitious,  and  must  eventuate  in  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  that  liberty  of  which  it  should  be  the  most  powerful 
conservator.  Great  danger  is  therefore  to  be  apprehended  from  an  un- 
timely extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  any  new  dass  in  our  country, 
especially  when  the  large  majority  of  that  class,  in  widding  the  power 
thus  placed  in  their  hands,  can  not  be  expected  correctly  to  comprehend 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  pertain  to  suffrage.  Yesterday,  as 
it  were,  4,000,000  persons  were  hdd  in  a  condition  of  slavery  that  had 
existed  for  generations;  to-day  they  are  freemen  and  are  assumed  by 
law  to  be  citizens.  It  can  not  be  presumed,  from  their  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  that  as  a  class  they  are  as  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
our  Government  as  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  makes  our  land  the  home 
of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  ndther  a  residence  of  five  years 
and  the  knowledge  of  our  institutions  which  it  gives  nor  attachment  to 
the  prindples  of  the  Constitution  are  the  only  conditions  upon  which  he 
can  be  admitted  to  dtizenship;  he  must  prove  in  addition  a  good  moral 
character,  and  thus  give  reasonable  groimd  for  the  belief  that  he  will  be 
faithful  to  the  obligations  which  he  assumes  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
Where  a  people — ^the  source  of  all  political  power — speak  by  thdr  suf- 
frages through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ballot  box,  it  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against  the  control  of  those  who  are  corrupt  in  prindple  and 
enemies  of  free  institutions,  for  it  can  only  become  to  our  political  and 
social  system  a  safe  conductor  of  healthy  popular  sentiment  when  kept 
free  from  demoralizing  influences.  Controlled  through  fraud  and  usur- 
pation by  the  designing,  anarchy  and  despotism  must  inevitably  foUow. 
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In  the  hands  of  the  patriotic  and  worthy  our  Government  will  be  pre- 
served upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  inherited  from  our  fathers. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  admitting  to  the  ballot  box  a  new  class  of 
voters  not  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  we  weaken 
our  system  of  government  instead  of  adding  to  its  strength  and  durability. 
In  returning  this  bill  to  the  Senate  I  deeply  regret  that  there  should 
be  any  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  in  regard  to  measures  that  vitally  affect  the 
prosperity  and  peace  of  the  country.  Sincerely  desiring  to  reconcile 
the  States  with  one  another  and  the  whole  people  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  my  earnest  wish  to  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress in  aU  measures  having  for  their  object  a  proper  and  complete 
adjustment  of  the  questions  resulting  from  our  late  civil  war.  Harmony 
between  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government,  always  necessary 
for  the  pubHc  welfare,  was  never  more  demanded  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  will  therefore  be  my  constant  aim  to  promote  as  far  as  pos- 
sible concert  of  action  between  them.  The  differences  of  opinion  that 
have  already  occurred  have  rendered  me  only  the  more  cautious,  lest  the 
Executive  should  encroach  upon  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress, 
or  by  exceeding  in  any  manner  the  constitutional  limit  of  his  duties 
destroy  the  equiUbrium  which  should  exist  between  the  several  coor- 
dinate departments,  and  which  is  so  essential  to  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  the  Government.  I  know  it  has  been  urged  that  the  executive 
department  is  more  Ukely  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  action  than  either 
of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  Government,  and  especially  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  power  is  wholly  negative  and  con- 
servative in  its  character,  and  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  check  upon 
unconstitutional,  hasty,  and  improvident  legislation  and  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  invasions  of  the  just  powers  of  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial departments.     It  is  remarked  by  Chancellor  Kent  that — 

To  enact  laws  is  a  transcendent  power,  and  if  the  body  that  possesses  it^be  a  full 
and  equal  representation  of  the  people  there  is  danger  of  its  pressing  with  destruc- 
tive weight  upon  aU  the  other  parts  of  the  machinery  of  Government.  It  has  there- 
fore been  thought  necessary  by  the  most  skillful  and  most  experienced  artists  in  the 
science  of  civil  polity  that  strong  barriers  should  be  erected  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  other  necessary  powers  of  the  Government.  Nothing  has  been  deemed 
more  fit  and  expedient  for  the  purpose  than  the  provision  that  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive department  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  secure  a  requisite  share  of  independence 
and  that  he  should  have  a  negative  upon  the  passing  of  laws;  and  that  the  judiciary 
power,  resting  on  a  still  more  permanent  basis,  should  have  the  right  of  decermining 
upon  the  validity  of  laws  by  the  standard  of  the  Constitution. 

The  necessity  of  some  such  check  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  is 
shown  by  reference  to  the  most  eminent  writers  upon  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, who  seem  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  encroachments  are  most 
to.  be  aijprehended  from  the  department  in  which  all  legislative  poweis 
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are  vested  by  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Madison,  in  referring  to  the  diffi 
culty  of  providing  some  practical  security  for  each  against  the  invasion 
of  the  others,  remarks  that  *  *  the  legislative  department  is  everywhere 
extending  the  sphere  of  its  activity  and  drawing  all  power  into  its  impet- 
uous vortex. '  *  *  *  The  founders  of  our  Republic  *  ♦  *  seem  never  to 
have  recollected  the  danger  from  legislative  usurpations,  which  by  assem- 
bling all  power  in  the  same  hands  must  lead  to  the  same  tyranny  as  is 
threatened  by  Executive  usurpations."  "In  a  representative  republic, 
where  the  executive  magistracy  is  carefully  limited  both  in  the  extent 
and  the  duration  of  its  power,  and  where  the  legislative  power  is  exer 
cised  by  an  assembly  which  is  inspired,  by  a  supposed  influence  over  the 
people,  with  an  intrepid  confidence  in  its  own  strength,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  feel  all  the  passions  which  actuate  a  multitude,  yet 
not  so  numerous  as  to  be  incapable  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  its  passions 
by  means  which  reason  prescribes,  it  is  against  the  enterprising  ambi- 
tion of  this  department  that  the  people  ought  to  indulge  all  their  jealousy 
and  exhaust  all  their  precautions. "  "  The  legislative  department  derives 
a  superiority  in  our  governments  from  other  circumstances.  Its  consti- 
tutional powers  being  at  once  more  extensive  and  less  susceptible  of  pre- 
cise limits,  it  can  with  the  greater  facility  mask,  under  complicated  and 
indirect  measures,  the  encroachments  which  it  makes  on  the  coordinate 
departments.  *  *  '  *  On  the  other  side,  the  Executive  power  being  restrained 
within  a  narrower  compass  and  being  more  simple  in  its  nature,  and  the 
judiciary  being  described  by  landmarks  still  less  uncertain,  projects  of 
usurpation  by  either  of  these  departments  would  immediately  betray  and 
defeat  themselves.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  the  legislative  department  alone 
has  access  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  has  in  some  constitutions  full 
discretion  and  in  all  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  pecuniary  rewards  of 
those  who  fill  the  other  departments,  a  dependence  is  thus  created  in  the 
latter  which  gives  stUl  greater  facility  to  encroachments  of  the  former." 
"We  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  republican  governments  is  to  an  ag- 
grandizement of  the  legislative  at  the  expense  of  the  other  departments. ' ' 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  referring  to  the  early  constitution  of  Virginia,  objected 
that  by  its  provisions  all  the  powers  of  government — ^legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial — resulted  to  the  legislative  body,  holding  that  "the 
concentrating  these  in  the  same  hands  is  precisely  the  definition  of  despotic 
government.  It  will  be  no  alleviation  that  these  powers  will  be  exercised 
by  a  plurality  of  hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-three  despots  would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one. "  "As  little 
will  it  avail  us  that  they  are  chosen  by  ourselves.  An  elective  despo- 
tism was  not  the  government  we  fought  for,  but  one  which  should  not 
only  be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  in  which  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment should  be  so  divided  and  balanced  among  several  bodies  of  magis- 
tracy as  that  no  one  could  transcend  their  l^gal  limits  without  being 
effectually  checked  and  restrained  by  the  others.    For  this  reason  that 
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oonvention  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  government  laid  its  foundation 
on  this  basis,  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments 
should  be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  no  person  should  exercise  the 
powers  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time.  But  no  barrier  was 
provided  between  these  several  powers.  The  judiciary  and  executive 
members  were  left  dependent  on  the  legislative  for  their  subsistence  in 
office,  and  some  of  them  for  their  continuance  in  it.  If,  therefore,  the 
legislature  assumes  executive  and  judiciary  powers,  no  opposition  is  likely 
to  be  made,  nor,  if  made,  can  be  efiFectual,  because  in  that  case  they  may 
put  their  proceedings  into  the  form  of  an  act  of  assembly,  which  will 
render  them  obligatory  on  the  other  branches.  They  have  accordingly 
in  many  instances  decided  rights  which  should  have  been  left  to  judi- 
ciary controversy;  and  the  direction  of  the  executive,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  session,  is  becoming  habitual  and  familiar.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  reviews 
the  same  subject,  and  says: 

The  truth  is  that  the  legislative  power  is  the  great  and  overruling  power  in  every 
free  government.  *  *  *  The  representatives  of  the  people  will  watch  with  jeal- 
ousy every  encroachment  of  the  executive  magistrate,  for  it  trenches  upon  their 
own  authority.  But  who  shall  watch  the  encroachment  of  these  representatives 
themselves?  Will  they  be  as  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  power  by  themselves  as  by 
others?    ♦    *    * 

There  are  many  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  engrossing  influence  of  the 
legislative  department.  In  the  first  place^  its  constitutional  powers  are  more  exten- 
sive, and  less  capable  of  being  brought  within  precise  limits  than  those  of  either  the 
other  departments.  The  bounds  of  the  executive  authority  are  easily  marked  out 
and  defined.  It  reaches  few  objects,  and  those  are  known.  It  can  not  transcend  them 
without  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  other  departments.  Laws  may  check  and 
restrain  and  bound  its  exercise.  The  same  remarks  apply  with  still  greater  force  to 
the  judiciary.  The  jurisdiction  is,  or  may  be,  bounded  to  a  few  objects  or  persons;  or, 
however  general  and  unlimited,  its  operations  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  mere 
administration  of  private  and  public  justice.  It  can  not  punish  without  law.  It  can 
not  create  controversies  to  act  upon.  It  can  decide  only  upon  rights  and  cases  as 
they  are  brought  by  others  before  it.  It  can  do  nothing  for  itself.  It  must  do  every- 
thing for  others.  It  must  obey  the  laws,  and  if  it  corruptly  administers  them  it  is 
subjected  to  the  power  of  impeachment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  power 
except  in  the  few  cases  of  constitutional  prohibition,  is  unlimited.  It  is  forever  vary- 
ing its  means  and  its  ends.  It  governs  the  institutions  and  laws  and  public  policy 
of  the  country.  It  regulates  all  its  vast  interests.  It  disposes  of  all  its  property. 
Look  but  at  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  branches  of  its  ordinary  powers.  It  levies 
all  taxes;  it  directs  and  appropriates  all  supplies;  it  gives  the  rules  for  the  descent, 
distribution,  and  devises  of  all  property  held  by  individuals;  it  controls  the  sources 
and  the  resources  of  wealth;  it  changes  at  its  will  the  whole  fabric  of  the  laws;  it 
molds  at  its  pleasure  almost  all  the  institutions  which  give  strength  and  comfort  and 
dignity  to  society. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  direct  visible  representative  of  the  will  of  the  people  in 
all  the  changes  of  times  and  circumstances.  It  has  the  pride  as  well  as  the  power 
of  numbers.  It  is  easily  moved  and  steadily  moved  by  the  strong  impulses  of  pop- 
ular feeling  and  popular  odium.  It  obeys  without  reluctance  the  wishes  and  the 
of  the  majority  for  the  time  beiiig.    The  path  to  public  favor  lies  open  by  such 
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Dbedience,  and  it  finds  not  only  support  but  impunity  in  whatever  measures  the  major 
Ity  advises,  even  though  they  transcend  the  constitutional  limits.  It  has  no  motive, 
therefore,  to  be  jealous  or  scrupulous  in  its  own  use  of  power;  and  it  finds  its  ambi- 
tion stimulated  and  its  arm  strengthened  by  the  countenance  and  the  courage  of 
numbers.  These  views  are  not  alone  those  of  men  who  look  with  apprehension  upon 
the  fate  of  republics,  but  they  are  also  freely  admitted  by  some  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates for  popular  rights  and  the  permanency  of  republican  institutions.    *    *    * 

♦  ♦  *  Bach  department  should  have  a  will  of  its  own.  ♦  *  ♦  Each  should 
have  its  own  independence  sectired  beyond  the  power  of  being  taken  away  by  either 
or  both  of  the  others.  But  at  the  same  time  the  relations  of  each  to  the  otiier  should 
be  so  strong  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  interest  to  sustain  and  protect  each  other. 
There  should  not  only  be  constitutional  means,  but  personal  motives  to  resist  en- 
croachments of  one  or  either  of  the  others.  Thus  ambition  would  be  made  to  coun- 
teract ambition,  the  desire  of  power  to  check  power,  and  the  pressure  of  interest  to 
balance  an  opposing  interest. 

«  *  *  'Xlie  judiciary  is  naturally  and  almost  necessarily,  as  has  been  already  * 
said,  the  weakest  department.  It  can  have  no  means  of  influence  by  patronage. 
Its  powers  can  never  be  wielded  for  itself.  It  has  no  command  over  the  purse  or  the 
sword  of  the  nation.  It  can  neither  lay  taxes,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  command 
armies,  nor  appoint  to  office.  It  is  never  brought  into  contact  with  the  people  by 
constant  appeals  and  solicitations  and  private  intercourse,  which  belong  to  all  the 
other  departments  of  Government.  It  is  seen  only  in  controversies  or  in  trials  and 
punishments.  Its  rigid  justice  and  impartiahty  give  it  no  claims  to  favor,  however 
they  may  to  respect  It  stands  solitary  and  unsupported,  except  by  that  portion  of 
public  opinion  which  is  interested  only  in  the  strict  administration  of  justice.  It  can 
rarely  secure  the  S3mipathy  or  zealous  support  either  of  the  Executive  or  the  I^egis- 
lature.  If  they  are  not,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  jealous  of  its  prerogatives, 
the  constant  necessity  of  scrutinizing  the  acts  of  each,  upon  the  application  of  any 
private  person,  and  the  painful  duty  of  pronouncing  judgment  that  these  acts  are  a 
departure  from  the  law  or  Constitution  can  have  no  tendency  to  conciliate  kindness 
or  nourish  influence.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  some  additional  guards  would, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  necessary  to  protect  this  department  from  the  abso* 
lute  dominion  of  the  others.  Yet  rarely  have  any  such  guards  been  applied,  and 
every  attempt  to  introduce  them  has  been  resisted  with  a  pertinacity  which  demon- 
strates how  slow  popular  leaders  are  to  introduce  checks  upon  their  own  power 
and  how  slow  the  people  are  to  believe  that  the  judiciary  is  the  real  bulwark  of  their 
liberties.    ♦    ♦    « 

*  *  *  If  any  department  of  the  Government  has  undue  influence  or  absorbing 
power,  it  certainly  has  not  been  the  executive  or  judiciary. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  these  distinguished  writers,  it 
may  also  be  urged  that  the  dominant  party  in  each  House  may,  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  or  by  the  exclusion  from 
representation  of  a  requisite  number  of  States,  reduce  the  minority  to  less 
than  one-third.  Congress  by  these  means  might  be  enabled  to  pass  a 
law,  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
which  would  render  impotent  the  other  two  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  make  inoperative  the  wholesome  and  restraining  power  which 
it  was  intended  by  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution  should  be  exerted  by 
them.     This  would  be  a  practical  oonoentration  of  all  power  in  the  Con* 
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gress  of  the  United  States;  this,  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  would  be  ' '  precisely  the  definition  of  des- 
potic government." 

I  have  preferred  to  reproduce  these  teachings  of  the  great  statesmen 
and  constitutional  lawyers  of  the  early  and  later  days  of  the  Republic 
rather  than  to  rely  simply  upon  an  expression  of  my  own  opinions.  We 
can  not  too  often  recur  to  them,  especially  at  a  conjuncture  like  the 
present.  Their  application  to  our  actual  condition  is  so  apparent  that 
they  now  come  to  us  a  living  voice,  to  be  listened  to  with  more  attention 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  We  have  been  and  are  yet 
in  the  midst  of  popular  commotion.  The  passions  aroused  by  a  great 
civil  war  are  still  dominant.  It  is  not  a  time  favorable  to  that  calm  and 
deliberate  judgment  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  when  radical  changes 
in  our  institutions  are  to  be  made.  The  measure  now  before  me  is  one 
of  those  changes.  It  initiates  an  untried  experiment  for  a  people  who 
have  said,  with  one  voice,  that  it  is  not  for  their  good.  This  alone  should 
make  us  pause,  but  it  is  not  all.  The  experiment  has  not  been  tried,  or 
so  much  as  demanded,  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  for  themselves. 
In  but  few  of  the  States  has  such  an  innovation  been  allowed  as  giving 
the  ballot  to  the  colored  population  without  any  other  qualification  than 
a  residence  of  one  year,  and  in  most  of  them  the  denial  of  the  ballot  to 
this  race  is  absolute  and  by  fundamental  law  placed  beyond  the  domain 
of  ordinary  legislation.  In  most  of  those  States  the  evil  of  such  suffrage 
would  be  partial,  but,  small  as  it  would  be,  it  is  guarded  by  constitutional 
barriers.  Here  the  innovation  assumes  formidable  proportions,  which 
may  easily  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  white  population  a 
subordinate  element  in  the  body  politic. 

After  full  deUberation  upon  this  measure,  I  can  not  bring  myself  to 
approve  it,  even  upon  local  considerations,  nor  yet  as  the  beginning  of  an 
experiment  on  a  larger  scale.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  attachment  to  that 
rule  of  general  suffrage  which  distinguishes  otu:  policy  as  a  nation.  But 
there  is  a  limit,  wisely  observed  hitherto,  which  makes  the  ballot  a  privi- 
lege and  a  trust,  and  which  requires  of  some  classes  a  time  suitable  for 
probation  and  preparation.  To  give  it  indiscriminately  to  a  new  class, 
wholly  unprepared  by  previous  habits  and  opportunities  to  perform  the 
trust  which  it  demands,  is  to  degrade  it,  and  finally  to  destroy  its  power, 
for  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  poUtical  truth  is  better  established 
than  that  such  indiscriminate  and  all-embracing  extension  of  popular 

suffrage  must  end  at  last  in  its  destruction. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  28, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States: 

I  return  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  a  bill  entitled 
''An  act  to  admit  the  State  of  Colorado  into  the  Union/'  to  which  I  can 
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not,  consistently  with  my  sense  of  duty,  give  my  approval.  With  the 
exception  of  an  additional  section,  containing  new  provisions,  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  bill  of  a  similar  title  passed  by  Congress  during 
the  last  session,  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  returned 
with  the  objections  contained  in  a  message  bearing  date  the  15th  of  May 
last,  and  yet  awaiting  the  reconsideration  of  the  Senate. 

A  second  bill,  having  in  view  the  same  purpose,  has  now  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  been  presented  for  my  signature.  Having  again 
carefully  considered  the  subject  I  have  been  unable  to  perceive  any  rea- 
son for  changing  the  opiniom  which  have  already  been  communicated 
to  Congress.  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  many  objections  to 
the  proposed  legislation  of  which  I  was  not  at  that  time  aware,  and 
that  while  several  of  those  which  I  then  assigned  have  in  the  interval 
gained  in  strength,  yet  others  have  been  created  by  the  altered  character 
of  the  measures  now  submitted. 

The  constitution  under  which  the  State  government  is  proposed  to  be 
formed  very  properly  contains  a  provision  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption  and  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  shall  con- 
tinue as  if  the  constitution  had  not  been  adopted.  Among  those  laws  is 
one  absolutely  prohibiting  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  voting.  At  the 
recent  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  this  law, 
introduced  into  the  council,  was  almost  unanimously  rejected;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  Congress  was  engaged  in  enacting  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  the  legislature  passed  an  act  excluding  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes from  the  right  to  sit  as  jurors.  This  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  governor 
of  the  Territory,  who  held  that  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  negroes 
and  mulattoes  are  citizens,  and  subject  to  the  duties,  as  well  as  entitled 
to  the  rights,  of  citizenship.  The  bill,  however,  was  passed,  the  objections 
of  the  governor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the 
Territory.  Yet  in  the  bill  now  before  me,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  admit 
the  Territory  as  a  State,  it  is  provided  that  **  there  shall  be  no  denial 
of  the  elective  franchise  or  any  other  rights  to  any  person  by  reason  of 
race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed." 

The  incongruity  thus  exhibited  between  the  legislation  of  Congress 
and  that  of  the  Territory,  taken  in  connection  with  the  protest  against 
the  admission  of  the  State  hereinafter  referred  to,  would  seem  clearly  to 
indicate  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  proposed  enactment. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  a  subject  of  grave  inquiry,  and  doubtless  will 
result  in  such  inquiry  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  whether  it  does  not 
attempt  to  exercise  a  power  not  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  That  instrument  simply  declares  that  Congress  may  ad- 
mit new  States  into  the  Union.  It  nowhere  says  that  Congress  may 
make  new  States  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  them  into  the  Union  or 
for  any  other  purpose;  and  yet  this  bill  is  as  clear  an  attempt  to  make 
the  institutions  as  any  in  which  the  people  themselves  could  engage. 
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In  view  of  this  action  of  Congress,  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
Territory  have  earnestly  protested  against  being  forced  into  the  Union 
without  first  having  the  question  submitted  to  the  people.  Nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  position  which  they  thus  assume; 
and  it  certainly  can  not  be  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  force  upon  a 
community  against  their  will  a  government  which  they  do  not  believe 
themselves  capable  of  sustaining. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  protest  alluded  to  as  officially  trans- 
mitted to  me: 

Whereas  it  is  announced  in  the  public  prints  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
admit  Colorado  as  a  State  into  the  Union:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  house  0/ representatives  0/  the  Terriiory,  That,  representing,  as 
we  do,  the  last  and  only  legal  expression  of  public  opinion  on  this  question,  we  ear- 
nestly protest  against  the  passage  of  a  law  admitting  the  State  without  first  having 
the  question  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  for  the  reasons,  first,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  character  of  our  government;  second,  that  we 
have  not  a  sufficient  population  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  State  government.  For 
these  reasons  we  trust  that  Congress  wiU  not  force  upon  us  a  government  against  our 
will. 

Upon  information  which  I  considered  reliable,  I  assumed  in  my  mes- 
sage of  the  15th  of  May  last  that  the  population  of  Colorado  was  not 
more  than  30,000,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  number  was 
entirely  too  small  either  to  assume  the  responsibilities  or  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  State. 

It  appears  that  previous  to  that  time  the  legislature,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  Territory,  had  passed  a  law  author- 
izing a  census  of  the  population  to  be  taken.  The  law  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  assessors  in  the  several  counties  to  take  the  census  in  connection 
with  the  annual  assessments,  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  correct  enumer- 
ation of  the  population,  allowed  them  a  liberal  compensation  for  the 
service  by  paying  them  for  every  name  returned,  and  added  to  their  pre- 
vious oath  of  o£Sice  an  oath  to  perform  this  duty  with  fidelity. 

Prom  the  accompanjdng  official  report  it  appears  that  returns  have 
been  received  from  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  counties  into  which  the  State 
is  divided,  and  that  their  population  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  24,909. 
The  three  remaining  counties  are  estimated  to  contain  3,000,  making  a 
total  population  of  27,909. 

This  census  was  taken  in  the  summer  season,  when  it  is  claimed  that 
the  population  is  much  larger  than  at  any  other  period,  as  in  the  autumn 
miners  in  large  numbers  leave  their  work  and  return  to  the  East  mth 
the  results  of  their  summer  enterprise. 

The  population,  it  will  be  observed,  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  number  required  as  the  basis  of  representation  for  a  single 
Congressional  district  in  any  of  the  States — ^the  number  being  127,000. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  good  reason  for  such  great  disparity  in 
the  right  of  representation,  giving,  as  it  would,  to  the  people  of  Colorado 
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not  only  this  vast  advantage  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  bat  an 
equality  in  the  Senate,  where  the  other  States  are  represented  by  mil- 
Uons.  With  perhaps  a  single  exception,  no  such  inequaUty  as  this  has 
ever  before  been  attempted.  I  know  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  different  States  at  the  time  of  their  admission  has  varied  at 
different  periods,  but  it  has  not  varied  much  more  than  the  population 
of  each  decade  and  the  corresponding  basis  of  representation  for  the 
different  periods. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  Constitution  was  that  no  State  should  be 
admitted  with  a  less  population  than  the  ratio  for  a  Representative  at  the 
time  of  appUcation.  The  limitation  in  the  second  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  **each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Representative,"  was  manifestly  designed  to  protect  the  States  which 
originally  composed  the  Union  from  being  deprived,  in  the  event  of  a 
waning  population,  of  a  voice  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  and 
was  never  intended  as  a  warrant  to  force  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with 
a  representative  population  far  below  that  which  might  at  the  time  be 
required  of  sister  members  of  the  Confederacy.  This  bill,  in  view  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  same  section,  which  declares  that  **  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000,*'  is  at  least  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  however  Congress,  under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  may  have  admitted  two  or  three  States  with  less  than  a 
representative  population  at  the  time,  there  has  been  no  instance  in  which 
an  application  for  admission  has  ever  been  entertained  when  the  popula- 
tion, as  officially  ascertained,  was  below  30,000. 

Were  there  any  doubt  of  this  being  the  true  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  early  and  long-continued  practice 
of  the  Federal  Government.  For  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  no  State  was  admitted  with  a  population  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  less  than  the  current  ratio  for  a  Representative,  and  the  first 
instance  in  which  there  appears  to  have  been  a  departure  from  the  princi- 
ple was  in  1845,  in  the  case  of  Florida.  Obviously  the  result  of  sectional 
strife,  we  would  do  well  to  regard  it  as  a  warning  of  evil  rather  than  as  an 
example  for  imitation;  and  I  think  candid  men  of  all  parties  will  agree 
that  the  inspiring  cause  of  the  violation  of  this  wholesome  principle  of 
restraint  is  to  be  found  in  a  vain  attempt  to  balance  these  antagonisms, 
which  refused  to  be  reconciled  except  through  the  bloody  arbitrament  of 
arms.  The  plain  facts  of  our  history  will  attest  that  the  great  and  lead- 
ing States  admitted  since  1845,  viz,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minne- 
sota, and  Kansas,  including  Texas,  which  was  admitted  that  year,  have 
all  come  with  an  ample  population  for  one  Representative,  and  some  of 
them  with  nearly  or  quite  enough  for  two. 

To  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  my  views  on  this  question,  I  subjoin 
a  table  containing  a  list  of  the  States  admitted  since  the  adoption  of  the 
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Federal  Constitution,  with  the  date  of  admission,  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion, and  the  representative  population  when  admitted,  deduced  from  the 
United  States  census  tables,  the  calculation  being  made  for  the  period  of 
the  decade  corresponding  with  the  date  of  admission. 

Colorado,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  admit  as  a  State,  contains,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  a  population  less  than  28,000,  while  the  present  ratio 
of  representation  is  127,000. 

There  can  be  no  reason  that  I  can  perceive  for  the  admission  of  Colo- 
rado that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  nearly  every  other  Terri- 
tory now  organized;  and  I  submit  whether,  if  this  bill  become  a  law,  it 
will  be  possible  to  resist  the  logical  conclusion  that  such  Territories  as 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Idaho  must  be  received  as  States  whenever  thej 
present  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  they  may 
respectively  contain.  Bight  or  ten  new  Senators  and  four  or  five  new 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  thus  be  admitted  to  rep- 
resent a  population  scarcely  exceeding  that  which  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  nation  is  entitled  to  but  a  single  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, while  the  average  for  two  Senators  in  the  Union,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  at  least  1,000,000  people.  It  would  surely  be  unjust  to  all 
other  sections  of  the  Union  to  enter  upon  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States  which  might  result  in  conferring  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  influence  in  the  National  Legislature  upon  communities 
which,  in  pursuance  of  the  wise  policy  of  our  fathers,  should  for  some 
years  to  come  be  retained  under  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the 
National  Government.  If  it  is  deemed  just  and  expedient  now  to  depart 
from  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  during  all  its  history,  and  to  admit  all 
the  Territories  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  States,  irrespective  of  their 
population  or  fitness  for  such  government,  it  is  submitted  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  devise  such  measures  as  will  bring  the  subject  before  the 
country  for  consideration  and  decision.  This  would  seem  to  be  emi- 
nently wise,  because,  as  has  already  been  stated,  if  it  is  right  to  admit 
Colorado  now  there  is  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  other  Territories. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  suggestions  that  an  enabling  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  people  of  Colorado  to  take  action  on  this  subject.  It  is 
well  known  that  that  act  was  passed  in  consequence  of  representations 
that  the  population  reached,  according  to  some  statements,  as  high  as 
80,000,  and  to  none  less  than  50,000,  and  was  growing  with  a  rapidity 
which  by  the  time  the  admission  could  be  consummated  would  secure 
a  population  of  over  100,000.  These  representations  proved  to  have 
been  wholly  fallacious,  and  in  addition  the  people  of  the  Territory  by  a 
deliberate  vote  decided  that  they  would  not  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
a  State  government.  By  that  decision  they  utterly  exhausted  all  power 
that  was  conferred  by  the  enabling  act,  and  there  has  been  no  step  taken 
since  in  relation  to  the  admifision  that  has  had  the  slightest  sanction  or 
warrant  of  law. 
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The  proceeding  upon  which  the  present  application  is  based  was  in  the 
utter  absence  of  all  law  in  relation  to  it,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  votes  on  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  State  government  bear 
any  relation  whatever  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Territory.  The  protest 
of  the  house  of  representatives  previously  quoted  is  conclusive  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

But  if  none  of  these  reasons  existed  against  this  proposed  enactment, 
the  bill  itself,  besides  being  inconsistent  in  its  provisions  in  conferring 
power  upon  a  person  unknown  to  the  laws  and  who  may  never  have  a 
legal  existence,  is  so  framed  as  to  render  its  execution  almost  impossible. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether  it  is  not  in  itself  a  nullity.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  of  exceedingly  doubtful  propriety  to  confer  the  power  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  upon  the  ''governor  elect,"  for  as  by  its  own  terms 
the  constitution  is  not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  admission  of  the  State, 
he  in  the  meantime  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  private  citizen. 
But  even  supposing  him  to  be  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
vene the  legislature,  what  constitutes  the  ''State  legislature"  to  which 
is  to  be  referred  the  submission  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress? 
Is  it  a  new  body  to  be  elected  and  convened  by  proclamation  of  the 
"governor  elect,"  or  is  it  that  body  which  met  more  than  a  year  ago 
under  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution?  By  reference  to  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  schedule  and  to  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  State  constitution  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  and  that  of  one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  senate  expired  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  present  month.  It  is 
clear  that  if  there  were  no  intrinsic  objections  to  the  bill  itself  in  relation 
to  purposes  to  be  accomplished  this  objection  would  be  fatal,  as  it  is 
apparent  that  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  bill  to  admit 
Colorado  have  reference  to  a  period  and  a  state  of  facts  entirely  different 
from  the  present  and  affairs  as  they  now  exist,  and  if  carried  into  effect 
must  necessarily  lead  to  confusion. 

Even  if  it  were  settled  that  the  old  and  not  a  new  body  were  to  act, 
it  would  be  found  impracticable  to  execute  the  law,  because  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  members,  as  I  am  informed,  have  ceased  to  be  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  sixty  days  within  which  the  legislature 
is  to  be  convened  after  the  passage  of  the  act  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient time  to  fill  the  vacancies  by  new  elections,  were  there  any  authority 
under  which  they  could  be  held. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  if  these  proceedings  were  all  reg- 
ular and  the  result  to  be  obtained  were  desirable,  simple  justice  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory  would  require  a  longer  period  than  sixty  days 
within  which  to  obtain  action  on  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  third 
section  of  the  bill.  There  are,  as  is  well  known,  large  portions  of  the 
Territory  with  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  general  communication, 
there  being  several  counties  which  from  November  to  May  can  only  be 
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reached  by  persona  tnrveliiig  on  foot,  while  with  other  regions  of  the 
Territory,  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  there  is  very 
little  more  freedom  of  access.  Thus,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law, 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  obtain  any  expression  of  public  sentiment 
in  reference  to  its  provisions,  with  a  view  to  enlighten  the  legislature,  if 
the  old  body  were  called  together,  and,  of  course,  equally  impracticable 
to  procure  the  election  of  a  new  body.  This  defect  might  have  been 
remedied  by  an  extension  of  the  time  and  a  submission  of  the  question 
to  the  people,  with  a  fair  opportunity  to  enable  them  to  express  their 
sentiments. 

The  admission  of  a  new  State  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an 
epoch  in  our  history  marking  the  onward  progress  of  the  nation;  but 
after  the  most  careful  and  anxious  inquiry  on  the  subject  I  can  not  per- 
ceive that  the  proposed  proceeding  is  in  conformity  with  the  policy 
which  from  the  origin  of  the  Government  has  uniformly  prevailed  in 
the  admission  of  new  States.  I  therefore  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
without  my  signature.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Wabbinoton,  jmmuay  9p,  1867. 
To  ike  Semaie  df  ike  United  Siaies: 

I  return  for  reconsideration  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska  into  the  Union/'  which  originated  in  the  Senate 
and  has  xeoetved  the  aaaent  of  both  Honaes  of  Congxeaa.    A  bill  having 
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in  view  the  same  object  was  presented  for  my  approval  a  few  honrs  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session,  but,  submitted  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  withheld 
my  signature  and  the  measure  failed  to  become  a  law. 

It  appears  by  the  preamble  of  this  bill  that  the  people  of  Nebraska, 
availing  themselves  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act 
passed  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1864,  ''have  adopted  a  constitution 
which,  upon  due  examination,  is  found  to  conform  to  the  provisions  and 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  said  act,  and  to  be  republican  in  its  form 
of  government,  and  that  they  now  ask  for  admission  into  the  Union." 
This  proposed  law  would  therefore  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  enabling  act  that  upon  compliance  with  its  terms  the 
people  of  Nebraska  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States.  Reference  to  the  bill,  however,  shows  that 
while  by  the  first  section  Congress  distinctly  accepts,  ratifies,  and  con- 
firms the  Constitution  and  State  government  which  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory have  formed  for  themselves,  declares  Nebraska  to  be  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  admits  her  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  the  third  sec- 
tion provides  that  this  measure  '  *  shall  not  take  effect  except  upon  the 
fundamental  condition  that  within  the  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be 
no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any  other  right,  to  any  person 
by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed;  and  upon  the 
further  fundamental  condition  that  the  legislature  of  said  State,  by  a 
solemn  public  act,  shall  declare  the  assent  of  said  State  to  the  said  fun* 
damental  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  an  authentic  copy  of  said  act,  upon  receipt  whereof  the  President, 
by  proclamation,  shall  forthwith  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  said  fun- 
damental condition  shall  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State; 
and  thereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  considered  as 
complete. ' '  This  condition  is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  enabling  act; 
was  not  contemplated  at  the  time  of  its  passage;  was  not  sought  by  the 
people  themselves;  has  not  heretofore  been  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
any  State  asking  admission,  and  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  people  and  declared  in  the  preamble  **to  be  republican 
in  its  form  of  government,"  for  in  that  instrument  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  and  the  right  to  hold  office  are  expressly  limited  to 
white  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Congress  thus  undertakes  to  author- 
ize and  compel  the  legislature  to  change  a  constitution  which,  it  is  declared 
in  the  preamble,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  people,  and  which  by 
this  bill  is  ''accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed"  by  the  Congress  of  the 
nation. 

The  first  and  third  sections  of  the  bill  exhibit  yet  furthw-  incongruity. 
By  the  one  Nebraska  is  ' '  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing 
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with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever,"  while  by  the  other 
Congress  demands  as  a  condition  precedent  to  her  admission  require- 
ments which  in  our  history  have  never  been  asked  of  any  people  when 
presenting  a  constitution  and  State  government  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
lawmaking  power.  It  is  expressly  declared  by  the  third  section  that 
the  bill  ''shall  not  take  effect  except  upon  the  fundamental  condition 
that  within  the  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective 
franchise,  or  of  any  other  right,  to  any  person  by  reason  of  race  or  color, 
excepting  Indians  not  taxed."  Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  of  any  State 
hereafter  to  be  admitted,  this  condition  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  under  the  provisions  of  which,  from  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  each  State  has  been  left  free  to  determine  for 
itself  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  suffrage  within  its 
limits.  Without  precedent  in  our  legislation,  it  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  those  limitations  which,  imposed  upon  States  that  from  time  to  time 
have  become  members  of  the  Union,  had  for  their  object  the  single  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  infringement  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
If  Congress  is  satisfied  that  Nebraska  at  the  present  time  possesses 
sufficient  population  to  entitle  her  to  full  representation  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  that  her  people  desire  an  exchange  of  a  Territorial  for 
a  State  government,  good  faith  would  seem  to  demand  that  she  should 
be  admitted  without  further  requirements  than  those  expressed  in  the 
enabUng  act,  with  all  of  which,  it  is  asserted  in  the  preamble,  her  inhabit- 
ants have  complied.  Congress  may,  under  the  Constitution,  admit  new 
States  or  reject  them,  but  the  people  of  a  State  can  alone  make  or  change 
their  organic  law  and  prescribe  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors. 
Congress,  however,  in  passing  the  bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  been 
submitted  for  my  approval,  does  not  merely  reject  the  application  of  the 
people  of  Nebraska  for  present  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  on 
the  ground  that  the  constitution  which  they  have  submitted  restricts  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  white  population,  but  imposes 
conditions  which,  if  accepted  by  the  legislature,  may,  without  the  consent 
of  the  people,  so  change  the  organic  law  as  to  make  electors  of  all  per- 
sons within  the  State  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  I  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  whether  it  would  not  be 
just,  expedient,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  Government 
to  allow  the  people,  by  popular  vote  or  through  a  convention  chosen  by 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  to  declare  whether  or  not  they  will  accept 
the  terms  upon  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  admit  them  into  the  Union. 
This  course  would  not  occasion  much  greater  delay  than  that  which  the 
bill  contemplates  when  it  requires  that  the  legislature  shall  be  convened 
within  thirty  days  after  this  measure  shall  have  become  a  law  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  deciding  the  conditions  which  it  imposes,  and 
gains  additional  force  when  we  consider  that  the  proceedings  attending 
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the  formation  of  the  State  constitution  were  not  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  enabling  act;  that  in  an  aggregate  vote  of  7,776  the 
majority  in  favor  of  the  tx>nstitution  did  not  exceed  100;  and  that  it  is 
alleged  that,  in  consecptence  pf  frauds,  even  this  result  can  not  be  re- 
ceived as  a  fair  expression  of  the*wishes  of  the  people.  As  upon  them 
must  fall  the  burdens  of  a  State  organization,  it  is  but  just  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  determine  for  themselves  a  question  which  so 
materially  affects  their  interests.  Possessing  a  soil  and  a  climate  admir* 
ably  adapted  to  those  industrial  pursuits  which  bring  prosperity  and 
greatness  to  a  people,  with  the  advantage  of  a  central  position  on  the 
great  highway  that  will  soon  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States, 
Nebraska  is  rapidly  gaining  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  may  within  a 
very  brief  period  claim  admission  on  grounds  which  will  challenge  and 
secure  universal  assent.  She  can  therefore  wisely  and  patiently  afford 
to  wait.  Her  population  is  said  to  be  steadily  and  even  rapidly  increas- 
ing, being  now  generally  conceded  as  high  as  40,000,  and  estimated  by 
some  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect  at  a  still  greater  number. 
At  her  present  rate  of  growth  she  will  in  a  very  short  time  have  the 
requisite  population  for  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and,  what  is  far 
more  important  to  her  own  citizens,  will  have  realized  such  an  advance 
in  material  wealth  as  will  enable  the  expenses  of  a  State  government  to 
be  borne  without  oppression  to  the  taxpayer.  Of  new  communities  it 
may  be  said  with  special  force — and  it  is  true  of  old  ones — ^that  the  in- 
ducement to  emigrants,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  almost  the  precise 
ratio  of  the  rate  of  taxation.  The  great  States  of  the  Northwest  owe  their 
marvelous  prosperity  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  were  continued  as  Ter- 
ritories until  they  had  gtx>wn  to  be  wealthy  and  populous  communities. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  2,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  bill  ''  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain 

civil  offices."    The  material  portion  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  first 

section,  and  is  of  the  effect  following,  namely: 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter 
be  appointed  to  any  such  office  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shaU  have  been  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified; 
and  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Interior,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General  shall  hold  their  offices 
respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been 
appointed  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice 
«nd  consent  of  the  Senate. 

These  provisions  are  qualified  by  a  reservation  in  the  foarth  section, 
'*  that  nothing  contained  in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term 
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ot  any  office  the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law."  In  efiPect  the 
bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  not  remove  from  their  places  any  of 
the  civil  officers  whose  terms  of  service  are  not  linJt^d  by  law  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stipes.  The  bill  in  this 
respect  conflicts,  in  my  judgment,  with  the  Cohs^tution  of  the  United 
States.  The  question,  as  Congress  is  well  aware,  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  That  the  power  of  removal  is  constitutionally  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a  principle  which  has  been  not  more  distinctly 
declared  by  judicial  authority  and  judicial  commentators  than  it  has  been 
uniformly  practiced  upon  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
the  Government.  The  question  arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  so 
early  as  the  i6th  of  June,  1789,  on  the  bill  for  establishing  an  Executive 
Department  denominated  "the  Department  of  Foreign  AfiFairs.**  The 
first  clause  of  the  bill,  after  recapitulating  the  functions  of  that  officer 
and  defining  his  duties,  had  these  words:  **  To  be  removable  from  office 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  *  *  It  was  moved  to  strike  out  the§e 
words  and  the  motion  was  sustained  with  great  ability  and  vigor.  It  was 
insisted  that  the  President  could  not  constitutionally  exercise  the  power 
of  removal  exclusively  of  the  Senate;  that  the  Federalist  so  interpreted 
the  Constitution  when  arguing  for  its  adoption  by  the  several  States; 
that  the  Constitution  had  nowhere  given  the  President  power  of  removal, 
either  expressly  or  by  strong  implication,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  dis- 
tinctly provided  for  removals  from  office  by  impeachment  only. 

A  construction  which  denied  the  power  of  removal  by  the  President 
was  further  maintained  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  danger  of  the 
abuse  of  the  power;  from  the  supposed  tendency  of  an  exposure  of  public 
officers  to  capricious  removal  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service; 
from  the  alleged  injustice  and  hardship  of  displacing  incumbents  depend- 
ent upon  their  official  stations  without  sufficient  consideration;  from  a 
supposed  want  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and  from 
an  imagined  defect  of  guaranties  against  a  vicious  President  who  might 
incline  to  abuse  the  power.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  power  of 
removal  by  the  President  was  defended  as  a  true  exposition  of  the  text 
of  the  Constitution.  It  was  maintained  that  there  are  certain  causes  for 
which  persons  ought  to  be  removed  from  office  without  being  guilty  of 
treason,  bribery,  or  malfeasance,  and  that  the  nature  of  things  demands 
that  it  should  be  so.  ''Suppose,"  it  was  said,  "a  man  becomes  insane 
by  the  visitation  of  God  and  is  likely  to  ruin  our  affairs;  are  the  hands 
of  the  Government  to  be  confined  from  warding  off  the  evil?  Suppose  a 
person  in  office  not  possessing  the  talents  he  was  judged  to  have  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment;  is  the  error  not  to  be  corrected?  Suppose  he 
acquires  vicious  habits  and  incurable  indolence  or  total  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  which  shall  work  mischief  to  the  public  welfare;  is 
there  no  way  to  arrest  the  threatened  danger?  Suppose  he  becomes 
Odious  and  unpopular  by  reason  of  the  measures  he  pursues— and  this  U^ 
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may  do  without  committing  any  positive  offense  against  the  law;  must 
he  preserve  his  office  in  despite  of  the  popular  will?  Suppose  him  grasp- 
ing for  his  own  aggrandizement  and  the  elevation  of  his  connections  by 
every  means  short  of  the  treason  defined  by  the  Constitution,  hurr>'ing 
your  affairs  to  the  precipice  of  destruction,  endangering  your  domestic 
tranquillity,  plundering  you  of  the  means  of  defense,  alienating  the  affec- 
tions of  your  allies  and  promoting  the  spirit  of  discord;  must  the  tardy, 
tedious,  desultory  road  by  way  of  impeachment  be  traveled  to  overtake 
the  man  who,  barely  confining  himself  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  is 
employed  in  drawing  off  the  vital  principle  of  the  Government?  The 
nature  of  things,  the  great  objects  of  society,  the  express  objects  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  require  that  this  thing  should  be  otherwise.  To  unite 
the  Senate  with  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  the  power,**  it  was  said, 
"would  involve  us  in  the  most  serious  difficulty.  Suppose  a  discovery 
of  any  of  those  events  should  take  place  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion; how  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied?  The  evil  could  be  avoided  in  nr 
other  way  than  by  the  Senate  sitting  always.**  In  regard  to  the  danger 
of  the  power  being  abused  if  exercised  by  one  man  it  was  said  ''that 
the  danger  is  as  great  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  who  are  assembled  from 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  with  different  impressions  and  opin- 
ions; *'  ''that  such  a  body  is  more  likely  to  misuse  the  power  of  removal 
than  the  man  whom  the  united  voice  of  America  calls  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  As  the  nature  of  government  requires  the  power  of  removal,**  it 
was  maintained  "that  it  should  be  exercised  in  this  way  by  the  hand 
capable  of  exerting  itself  with  effect;  and  the  power  must  be  conferred 
on  the  President  by  the  Constitution  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Government.** 

Mr.  Madison,  whose  adverse  opinion  in  the  Federalist  had  been  relied 
upon  by  those  who  denied  the  exclusive  power,  now  participated  in  the 
debate.  He  declared  that  he  had  reviewed  his  former  opinions,  and  he 
summed  up  the  whole  case  as  follows: 

The  Constitution  affirms  that  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President.  Are 
there  exceptions  to  this  proposition?  Yes;  there  are.  The  Constitution  sa3r5  that 
in  appointing  to  office  the  Senate  shaU  be  associated  with  the  President,  unless  in 
the  case  of  inferior  officers,  when  the  law  shall  otherwise  direct.  Have  we  (that  is, 
Congress)  a  right  to  extend  this  exception?  I  believe  not.  If  the  Constitution  has 
invested  all  executive  power  in  the  President,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  Legisla- 
ture has  no  right  to  diminish  or  modify  his  executive  authority.  The  question  now 
resolves  itself  into  this:  Is  the  power  of  displacing  an  executive  power?  I  conceive 
that  if  any  power  whatsoever  is  in  the  Bxecutive  it  is  the  power  of  appointing,  over- 
seeing, and  controlling  those  who  execute  the  laws.  If  the  Constitution  had  not 
qualified  the  power  of  the  President  in  appointing  to  office  by  associating  the  Senate 
with  him  in  that  business,  would  it  not  be  clear  that  he  would  have  the  right  by  vir- 
tue of  his  executive  power  to  make  such  appointment?  Should  we  be  authorized  in 
defiance  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution,  '*  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  the  President,"  to  unite  the  Senate  with  the  President  in  the  appointment  to 
office?    loonodvenot    If  it  is  admitted  that  wcahoold  not  be  authorized  to  do  thia 
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I  thfiik  it  may  be  disputed  whether  we  have  a  right  to  associate  them  in  removing 
persons  from  office,  the  one  power  being  as  much  of  an  executive  nature  as  the  other; 
and  the  first  one  is  authorized  by  being  excepted  out  of  the  general  rule  established 
by  the  Constitution  in  these  words:  **The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the 
President" 

The  question,  thus  ably  and  exhaustively  argued,  was  decided  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  20,  in  favor  of  the  principle 
that  the  executive  power  of  removal  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Executive,  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  question  has  often  b€^en  raised  in  subsequent  times  of  high  excite- 
ment, and  the  practice  of  the  Government  has,  nevertheless,  conformed 
in  all  cases  to  the  decision  thus  early  made. 

The  question  was  revived  during  the  Administration  of  President  Jack- 
son, who  made,  as  is  well  recollected,  a  very  large  number  of  removals, 
which  were  made  an  occasion  of  close  and  rigorous  scrutiny  and  remon- 
strance. The  subject  was  long  and  earnestly  debated  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  early  construction  of  the  Constitution  was,  nevertheless,  freely 
accepted  as  binding  and  conclusive  upon  Congress. 

The  question  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
January,  1839,  ex  parte  Hennen.  It  was  declared  by  tlie  court  on  that 
occasion  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office  was  a  subject  much  dis- 
puted, and  upon  which  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  was  entertained  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Government.  This  related,  however,  to  the 
power  of  the  President  to  remove  officers  appointed  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  great  question  was  whether  the  removal  was  to 
be  by  the  President  alone  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  both 
constituting  the  appointing  power.  No  one  denied  the  power  of  the 
President  and  Senate  jointly  to  remove  where  the  tenure  of  the  office  was 
not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  which  was  a  full  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment; 
but  it  was  very  early  adopted  as  a  practical  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  this  power  was  vested  in  the  President  alone,  and  such 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  in  the  organization  of  the  three  great  Departments  of  State, 
War,  and  Treasury,  in  the  year  1789,  provision  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  subordinate  officer  by  the  head  of  the  Department,  who  should 
have  charge  of  the  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  the  office 
when  the  head  of  the  Department  should  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Nrtvy  Department  was  estab- 
lished, in  the  year  1798,  provision  was  made  for  the  charge  and  custody 
of  the  books,  records,  and  documents  of  the  Department  in  case  of  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  by  removal  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  here  said 
••by  removal  of  the  President,*'  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the  heads  of 
the  other  Departments,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  holds  his  office 
with  the  same  tenure  as  the  other  Secretaries  and  is  removable  by  the 
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President.  The  change  of  phraseology  arose,  probably,  from  its  having 
become  the  settled  and  well-understood  construction  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  in  the  President  alone  in  such 
cases,  although  the  appointment  of  the  officer  is  by  the  President  and 
Senate.     (13  Peters,  p.  139.) 

Our  most  distinguished  and  accepted  commentators  upon  the  Consti- 
tution concur  in  the  construction  thus  early  given  by  Congress,  and  thus 
sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court.  After  a  full  analysis  of  the  Congres- 
sonal  debate  to  which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Justice  Story  comes  to  this 
conclusion: 

After  a  most  animated  discussion,  the  vote  finally  taken  in  the  House  of  Bepr^ 
sentatives  was  affirmative  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President,  without  any 
cooperation  of  the  Senate,  by  the  vote  of  34  members  against  ao.  In  the  Senate 
the  clause  in  the  bill  affirming  the  power  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice^ 
President.  That  the  final  decision  of  this  question  so  made  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  exalted  character  of  the  President  then  in  office  was  asserted  at  the  time  and 
has  always  been  believed;  yet  the  doctrine  was  opposed  as  well  as  supported  by  the 
highest  talents  and  patriotism  of  the  coimtry.  The  public  have  acquiesced  in  this 
decision,  and  it  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of 
the  Government  of  a  power  conferred  by  implication  on  the  Executive  by  the 
assent  of  a  bare  majority  of  Congress  which  has  not  been  questioned  on  many  other 
occasions. 

The  commentator  adds: 

Nor  is  this  general  acquiescence  and  silence  without  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Chancellor  Kent's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  as  follows: 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Government  it  was  made  a  question  whether  th« 
power  of  removal  in  case  of  officers  appointed  to  hold  at  pleasure  resided  nowhere  but 
in  the  body  which  appointed,  and,  of  course,  whether  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was 
not  requisite  to  remove.  This  was  the  construction  given  to  the  Constitution,  while 
it  was  pending  for  ratification  before  the  State  conventions,  by  the  author  of  the 
Federalist  But  the  construction  which  was  given  to  the  Constitution  by  Congress, 
after  great  consideration  and  discussion,  was  different.  The  words  of  the  act  [estab- 
lishing the  Treasury  Department]  are:  **And  whenever  the  same  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy 
in  the  office,  the  assistant  shaU  act.'*  This  amounted  to  a  legislative  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  acquiesced  in  and  acted  upon  as  a 
decisive  authority  in  the  case.  It  applies  equally  to  every  other  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment appointed  by  the  President,  whose  term  of  duration  is  not  specially  declared. 
It  is  supported  by  the  weighty  reason  that  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  executive 
department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  department,  because 
he  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  the  participation  in  that 
authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle  and  ought  to  be 
taken  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might 
often  be  requisite  to  fulfiU  it 

Thus  has  the  important  question  presented  by  this  bill  been  settled,  in 
the  language  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster  (who,  while  dissenting  from  it, 
admitted  that  it  was  settled) ,  by  constraction,  settled  by  precedent,  settled 
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by  the  practice  of  the  Government,  and  settled  by  statute.  The  events  of 
the  last  war  furnished  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  has  hitherto  been  maintained  in  many  of  its  parts,  including 
that  which  is  now  the  subject  of  consideration.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
rebel  enemies,  traitors,  abettors,  and  S3anpathi2ers  were  found  in  every 
Department  of  the  Government,  as  well  in  the  civil  service  as  in  the  land 
and  naval  military  service.  They  were  found  in  Congress  and  among  the 
keepers  of  the  Capitol;  in  foreign  missions;  in  each  and  all  the  Execu- 
tive Departments;  in  the  judicial  service;  in  the  i)ost-office,  and  among 
the  agents  for  conducting  Indian  affairs.  Upon  probable  suspicion  they 
were  promptly  displaced  by  my  predecessor,  so  far  as  they  held  their 
offices  under  executive  authority,  and  their  duties  were  confided  to  new 
and  loyal  successors.  No  complaints  against  that  power  or  doubts  of  its 
wisdom  were  entertained  in  any  quarter.  I  sincerely  trust  and  believe 
that  no  such  civil  war  is  likely  to  occur  again.  I  can  not  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  in  whatever  form  and  on  whatever  occasion  sedition  can  raise 
an  effort  to  hinder  or  embarrass  or  defeat  the  legitimate  action  of  this 
Government,  whether  by  preventing  the  collection  of  revenue,  or  disturb- 
ing the  public  peace,  or  separating  the  States,  or  betraying  the  country  to 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  power  of  removal  from  office  by  the  Executive,  as 
it  has  heretofore  existed  and  been  practiced,  will  be  found  indispensable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  a  depositary  of  the  executive  authority 
of  the  nation,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  with  Congress  in  reversing 
it  by  giving  my  approval  to  the  bill.  At  the  early  day  when  this  ques- 
tion was  settled,  and,  indeed,  at  the  several  periods  when  it  has  subse- 
quently been  agitated,  the  success  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  free  representative  govern- 
ment, was  held  doubtful  in  other  countries,  and  was  even  a  subject  of 
patriotic  apprehension  among  the  American  people  themselves.  A  trial 
of  nearly  eighty  years,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  conflicts  and 
of  civil  war,  is  confidently  regarded  as  having  extinguished  all  such 
doubts  and  apprehensions  for  the  future.  During  that  eighty  years  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  security,  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  never  surpassed  by  any  nation.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Constitution  is  due  to 
Ihe  wonderful  wisdom  with  which  the  functions  of  government  were 
distributed  between  the  three  principal  departments — the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  judicial — ^and  to  the  fideUty  with  which  each  has 
confined  itself  or  been  confined  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  within 
its  peculiar  and  proper  sphere.  While  a  just,  proper,  and  watchful 
jealousy  of  executive  power  constantly  prevails,  as  it  ought  ever  to  pre- 
vail, yet  it  is  equally  true  that  an  efficient  Executive,  capable,  in  the 
language  of  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  President,  of  executing  the  laws 
and,  within  the  sphere  of  executive  action,  of  preserving,  protecting, 
fiiid  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  an  indispensable 
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security  for  tranquillity  at  home  and  peace,  honor,  and  safety  abroad. 
Governments  have  been  erected  in  many  countries  upon  our  model. 
If  one  or  many  of  them  have  thus  far  failed  in  fully  securing  to  their 
people  the  benefits  which  we  have  derived  from  our  system,  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  their  misfortune  has  resulted  from  their  un- 
fortunate failure  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  of  the  three  great 
departments  while  preserving  harmony  among  them  all. 

Having  at  an  early  period  accepted  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the 
Executive  oflSce  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  interpreted  with  the  con- 
currence of  its  founders,  I  have  found  no  sufficient  grounds  in  the  argu- 
ments now  opposed  to  that  construction  or  in  any  assumed  necessity  of 
the  times  for  changing  those  opinions.  For  these  reasons  I  return  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  for  the  further  consid- 
eration of  Congress  which  the  Constitution  prescribes.  Insomuch  as  the 
several  parts  of  the  bill  which  I  have  not  considered  are  matters  chiefly 
of  detail  and  are  based  altogether  upon  the  theory  of  the  Constitution 
from  which  I  am  obliged  to  dissent,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  make  them  an  occasion  of  distinct  and 
special  objections. 

Experience,  I  think,  has  shown  that  it  is  the  easiest,  as  it  is  also  the 
most  attractive,  of  studies  to  frame  constitutions  for  the  self-government 
of  free  states  and  nations.  But  I  think  experience  has  equally  shown 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  political  labors  to  preserve  and  maintain 
such  free  constitutions  of  self-government  when  once  happily  established. 
I  know  no  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  preserved  and  maintained 
except  by  a  constant  adherence  to  them  through  the  various  vicissitudes 
of  national  existence,  with  such  adaptations  as  may  become  necessary, 
always  to  be  effected,  however,  through  the  agencies  and  in  the  forms 
prescribed  in  the  original  constitutions  themselves. 

Whenever  administration  fails  or  seems  to  fail  in  securing  any  of  the 
great  ends  for  which  republican  government  is  established,  the  proper 
course  seems  to  be  to  renew  the  original  spirit  and  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  2,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  have  examined  the  bill ' '  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government 
of  the  rebel  States'*  with  the  care  and  anxiety  which  its  transcendent 
importance  is  calculated  to  awaken.  I  am  unable  to  give  it  my  assent, 
f6r  reasons  so  grave  that  I  hope  a  statement  of  them  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  patriotic  and  enlightened  men  with  whom 
the  decision  must  ultimately  rest. 

The  bill  places  all  the  people  of  the  ten  States  therein  named  under 
the  absolute  domination  of  military  rulers;  and  the  preamble  undertakee 
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to  give  the  reason  upon  which  the  measure  is  based  and  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  justified.  It  declares  that  there  exists  in  those  States 
no  legal  governments  and  no  adequate  protection  for  life  or  property, 
and  asserts  the  necessity  of  enforcing  peace  and  good  order  within  their 
limits.     Is  this  true  as  matter  of  fact? 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  States  in  question  have  each  of  them  an  actual 
government,  with  all  the  powers — executive,  judicial,  and  legislative — 
which  properly  belong  to  a  free  state.  They  are  organized  like  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and,  like  them,  they  make,  administer,  and  execute 
the  laws  which  concern  their  domestic  aflFairs.  An  existing  <U  facto  gov- 
ernment, exercising  such  functions  as  these,  is  itself  the  law  of  the  state 
upon  all  matters  within  its  jurisdiction.  To  pronounce  the  supreme  law- 
making power  of  an  established  state  illegal  is  to  say  that  law  itself  is 
unlawful. 

The  provisions  which  these  governments  have  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  the  redress  of  private  injuries 
are  in  substance  and  principle  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  in  the 
Northern  States  and  in  other  civilized  countries.  They  certainly  have 
not  succeeded  in  preventing  the  commission  of  all  crime,  nor  has  this 
been  accomplished  an5rwhere  in  the  world.  There,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
ofiFenders  sometimes  escape  for  want  of  vigorous  prosecution,  and  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  by  the  inefficiency  of  courts  or  the  prejudice  of  jurors. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  evils  have  been  much  increased  and 
aggravated.  North  and  South,  by  the  demoralizing  influences  of  civil 
war  and  by  the  rancorous  passions  which  the  contest  has  engendered. 
But  that  these  people  are  maintaining  local  governments  for  themselves 
which  habitually  defeat  the  object  of  all  government  and  render  their 
own  lives  and  property  insecure  is  in  itself  utterly  improbable,  and  the 
averment  of  the  bill  to  that  effect  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  which 
has  come  to  my  knowledge.  All  the  information  I  have  on  the  subject 
convinces  me  that  the  masses  of  the  Southern  people  and  those  who  con- 
trol their  public  acts,  while  they  entertain  diverse  opinions  on  questions 
of  Federal  policy,  are  completely  united  in  the  effort  to  reorganize  their 
society  on  the  basis  of  peace  and  to  restore  their  mutual  prosperity  as 
rapidly  and  as  completely  as  their  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  bill,  however,  would  seem  to  show  upon  its  face  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  good  order  is  not  its  real  object.  The  fifth  section 
declares  that  the  preceding  sections  shall  cease  to  operate  in  any  State 
where  certain  events  shall  have  happened.  These  events  are,  first,  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  State  convention  by  an  election  at  which 
negroes  shall  be  allowed  to  vote;  second,  the  formation  of  a  State  con- 
stitution by  the  convention  so  chosen;  third,  the  insertion  into  the 
State  constitution  of  a  provision  which  will  secure  the  right  of  voting 
at  all  elections  to  negroes  and  to  such  white  men  as  may  not  be  disfran- 
diised  for  rebellion  or  felony;  fourth,  the  submission  of  the  constitutioa 
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for  ratification  to  negroes  and  white  men  not  disfranchised,  and  its  ac- 
tual ratification  by  their  vote;  fifth,  the  submission  of  the  State  consti- 
tution to  Congress  for  examination  and  approval,  and  the  actual  approval 
of  it  by  that  body;  sixth,  the  adoption  of  a  certain  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature  elected  under  the  new 
constitution;  seventh,  the  adoption  of  said  amendment  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  other  States  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  these  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  people  of  any 
of  these  States  can  be  relieved  from  the  bondage  of  military  domination; 
but  when  they  are  fulfilled,  then  immediately  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  bill  are  to  cease,  no  matter  whether  there  be  peace  and  order  or  not, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  security  of  life  or  property.  The 
excuse  given  for  the  bill  in  the  preamble  is  admitted  by  the  bill  itself 
not  to  be  real.  The  military  rule  which  it  establishes  is  plainly  to  be 
used,  not  for  any  purpose  of  order  or  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  but 
solely  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  people  into  the  adoption  of  principles 
and  measures  to  which  it  is  known  that  they  are  opposed,  and  upon  which 
they  have  an  undeniable  right  to  exercise  their  own  judgment. 

I  submit  to  Congress  whether  this  measure  is  not  in  its  whole  charac- 
ter, scope,  and  object  without  precedent  and  without  authority,  in  palpa- 
ble conflict  with  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  utterly 
destructive  to  those  great  principles  of  liberty  and  humanity  for  which 
our  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  shed  so  much  blood 
and  expended  so  much  treasure. 

The  ten  States  named  in  the  bill  are  divided  into  five  districts.  For 
each  district  an  officer  of  the  Army,  not  below  the  rank  of  a  brigadier- 
general,  is  to  be  appointed  to  rule  over  the  people;  and  he  is  to  be  sup- 
ported with  an  efficient  military  force  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties 
and  enforce  his  authority.  Those  duties  and  that  authority,  as  defined 
by  the  third  section  of  the  bill,  are  '*  to  protect  all  persons  in  their  rights 
of  person  and  property,  to  suppress  insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence, 
and  to  ^unish  or  cause  to  be  punished  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
or  criminals."  The  power  thus  given  to  the  commanding  officer  over  all 
the  people  of  each  district  is  that  of  an  absolute  monarch.  His  mere  will 
is  to  take  the  place  of  all  law.  The  law  of  the  States  is  now  the  only  rule 
applicable  to  the  subjects  placed  under  his  control,  and  that  is  completely 
displaced  by  the  clause  which  declares  all  interference  of  State  authority 
to  be  null  and  void.  He  alone  is  permitted  to  determine  what  are  rights 
of  person  or  property,  and  he  may  protect  them  in  such  way  as  in  his 
discretion  may  seem  proper.  It  places  at  his  free  disposal  all  the  lands 
and  goods  in  his  district,  and  he  may  distribute  them  without  let  or  hin- 
drance to  whom  he  pleases.  Being  bound  by  no  State  law,  and  there 
being  no  other  law  to  regulate  the  subject,  he  may  make  a  criminal  code 
of  his  own;  and  he  can  make  it  as  bloody  as  any  recorded  in  history, 
or  he  can  reserve  the  privilege  of  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  his  private 
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passions  in  each  case  that  arises.  He  is  bound  by  no  rules  of  evidence; 
there  is,  indeed,  no  provision  by  which  he  is  authorized  or  required  to  take 
any  evidence  at  all.  Everjrthing  is  a  crime  which  he  chooses  to  call  so, 
and  all  persons  are  condemned  whom  he  pronounces  to  be  guilty.  He  is 
not  bound  to  keep  any  record  or  make  any  report  of  his  proceedings.  He 
may  arrest  his  victims  wherever  he  finds  them,  without  warrant,  accusa- 
tion,  or  proof  of  probable  cause.  If  he  gives  them  a  trial  before  he  inflicts 
the  punishment,  he  gives  it  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  not  because  he  is 
commanded  so  to  do. 

To  a  casual  reader  of  the  bill  it  might  seem  that  some  kind  of  trial  was 
sectired  by  it  to  persons  accused  of  crime,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
officer  *'may  allow  local  civil  tribunals  to  try  offenders,'*  but  of  course 
this  does  not  require  that  he  shall  do  so.  If  any  State  or  Federal  court 
presumes  to  exercise  its  legal  jurisdiction  by  the  trial  of  a  malefactor 
without  his  special  permission,  he  can  break  it  up  and  punish  the  judges 
and  jurors  as  being  themselves  malefactors.  He  can  save  his  friends 
from  justice,  and  despoil  his  enemies  contrary  to  justice. 

It  is  also  provided  that  *  *  he  shall  have  power  to  organize  military  com- 
missions or  tribunals;'*  but  this  power  he  is  not  commanded  to  exercise. 
It  is  merely  permissive,  and  is  to  be  used  only  **  when  in  his  judgment  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  tjial  of  offenders.**  Even  if  the  sentence  of  a 
commission  were  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  punishment  of  a  party,  it 
would  be  scarcely  the  slightest  check  upon  the  officer,  who  has  authority 
to  organize  it  as  he  pleases,  prescribe  its  mode  of  proceeding,  appoint  its 
members  from  his  own  subordinates,  and  revise  all  its  decisions.  Instead 
of  mitigating  the  harshness  of  his  single  rule,  such  a  tribunal  would  be 
used  much  more  probably  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  making  it  more 
cruel  and  unjust. 

Several  provisions  dictated  by  the  humanity  of  Congress  have  been 
inserted  in  the  bill,  apparently  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  commanding 
officer;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  of  no  avail  for  that  purpose. 
The  fourth  section  provides:  First.  That  trials  shall  not  be  unnecessarily 
delayed;  but  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  power  is  given  to  punish 
without  trial;  and  if  so,  this  provision  is  practically  inoperative.  Second. 
Cruel  or  unusual  punishment  is  not  to  be  inflicted;  but  who  is  to  decide 
what  is  cruel  and  what  is  unusual?  The  words  have  acquired  a  legal 
meaning  by  long  use  in  the  courts.  Can  it  be  expected  that  military 
officers  will  understand  or  follow  a  rule  expressed  in  language  so  purely 
technical  and  not  pertaining  in  the  least  degree  to  their  profession?  If 
not,  then  each  officer  may  define  cruelty  according  to  his  own  temper,  and 
if  it  is  not  usual  he  will  make  it  usual.  Corporal  punishment,  imprison- 
ment, the  gag,  the  ball  and  chain,  and  all  the  almost  insupportable  forms 
of  torture  invented  for  military  punishment  lie  within  the  range  of  choice. 
Third.  The  sentence  of  a  commission  is  not  to  be  executed  without  being 

approved  by  the  commander,  if  it  affects  Ufe  or  liberty,  and  a  sentence  of 
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death  must  be  approved  by  the  President.  This  applies  to  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  a  trial  and  sentence.  I  take  it  to  be  dear,  under  this  bill, 
that  the  military  commander  may  condemn  to  death  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial  by  a  military  commission,  so  that  the  life  of  the  condemned 
may  depend  upon  the  will  of  two  men  instead  of  one. 

It  is  plain  that  the  authority  here  given  to  the  military  officer  amounts 
to  absolute  despotism.  But  to  make  it  still  more  unendurable,  the  bill 
provides  that  it  may  be  delegated  to  as  many  subordinates  as  he  chooses 
to  appoint,  for  it  declares  that  he  shall  *' punish  or  cause  to  be  punished.*' 
Such  a  power  has  not  been  wielded  by  any  monarch  in  England  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years.  In  all  that  time  no  people  who  speak  the 
English  language  have  borne  such  servitude.  It  reduces  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  ten  States — all  persons,  of  every  color,  sex,  and  condition, 
and  every  stranger  within  their  limits — to  the  most  abject  and  degrad- 
ing slavery.  No  master  ever  had  a  control  so  absolute  over  the  slaves 
as  this  bill  gives  to  the  military  officers  over  both  white  and  colored 
persons. 

It  may  be  answered  to  this  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  are  too  mag- 
nanimous, just,  and  humane  to  oppress  and  trample  upon  a  subjugated 
people.  I  do  not  doubt  that  army  officers  are  as  well  entitled  to  this 
kind  of  confidence  as  any  other  class  of  men.  But  the  history  of  the 
world  has  been  written  in  vain  if  it  does  not  teach  us  that  unrestrained 
authority  can  never  be  safely  trusted  in  human  hands.  It  is  almost  sure 
to  be  more  or  less  abused  under  any  circumstances,  and  it  has  always 
resulted  in  gross  tyranny  where  the  rulers  who  exercise  it  are  stran- 
gers to  their  subjects  and  come  among  them  as  the  representatives  of  a 
distant  power,  and  more  especially  when  the  power  that  sends  them  is 
unfriendly.  Governments  closely  resembling  that  here  proposed  have 
been  fairly  tried  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  the  suffering  endured  by 
those  people  roused  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  world.  It  was  tried 
in  Ireland,  and,  though  tempered  at  first  by  principles  of  English  law, 
it  gave  birth  to  cruelties  so  atrocious  that  they  are  never  recounted 
without  just  indignation.  The  French  Convention  armed  its  deputies 
with  this  power  and  sent  them  to  the  southern  departments  of  the 
Republic.  The  massacres,  murders,  and  other  atrocities  which  they  com- 
mitted show  what  the  passions  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  most  civilized 
society  will  tempt  them  to  do  when  wholly  unrestrained  by  law. 

The  men  of  our  race  in  every  age  have  struggled  to  tie  up  the  hands 
of  their  governments  and  keep  them  within  the  law,  because  their  own 
experience  of  all  mankind  taught  them  that  rulers  could  not  be  relied  on 
to  concede  those  rights  which  they  were  not  legally  bound  to  respect. 
The  head  of  a  great  empire  has  sometimes  governed  it  with  a  mild  and 
paternal  sway,  but  the  kindness  of  an  irresponsible  deputy  never  yields 
what  the  law  does  not  extort  from  him.  Between  such  a  master  and  the 
people  subjected  to  his  domination  there  can  be  nothing  but  enmity; 
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he  punishes  them  if  they  resist  his  authority,  and  if  they  submit  to  it  he 
hates  them  for  their  servility. 

I  come  now  to  a  question  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  important. 
Have  we  the  power  to  establish  and  carry  into  execution  a  measure  like 
this?  I  answer,  Certainly  not,  if  we  derive  our  authority  from  the  Con- 
stitution and  if  we  are  bound  by  the  limitations  which  it  imposes. 

This  proposition  is  perfectly  clear,  that  no  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative,  or  judicial — can  have  any  just  powers 
except  those  which  it  derives  through  and  exercises  under  the  organic 
law  of  the  Union.  Outside  of  the  Constitution  we  have  no  legal  author- 
ity more  than  private  citizens,  and  within  it  we  have  only  so  much  as 
that  instrument  gives  us.  This  broad  principle  Umits  all  our  functions 
and  applies  to  all  subjects.  It  protects  not  only  the  citizens  of  States 
which  are  within  the  Union,  but  it  shields  every  human  being  who  comes 
or  is  brought  under  our  jiuisdiction.  We  have  no  right  to  do  in  one 
place  more  than  in  another  that  which  the  Constitution  says  we  shall  not 
do  at  all.  If,  therefore,  the  Southern  States  were  in  truth  out  of  the 
Union,  we  could  not  treat  their  people  in  a  way  which  the  fundamental 
law  forbids. 

Some  persons  assume  that  the  success  of  our  arms  in  crushing  the 
opposition  which  was  made  in  some  of  the  States  to  the  execution  of 
the  Federal  laws  reduced  those  States  and  all  their  people — the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty — to  the  condition  of  vassalage  and  gave  us  a  power 
over  them  which  the  Constitution  does  not  bestow  or  define  or  limit. 
No  fallacy  can  be  more  transparent  than  this.  Our  victories  subjected 
the  insurgents  to  legal  obedience,  not  to  the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  des- 
potism. When  an  absolute  sovereign  reduces  his  rebellious  subjects, 
he  may  deal  with  them  according  to  his  pleasure,  because  he  had  that 
power  before.  But  when  a  limited  monarch  puts  down  an  insurrection, 
he  must  still  govern  according  to  law.  If  an  insurrection  should  take 
place  in  one  of  our  States  against  the  authority  of  the  State  government 
and  end  in  the  overthrow  of  those  who  planned  it,  would  that  take  away 
the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  counties  where  it  was  favored  by  a 
part  or  a  majority  of  the  population?  Could  they  for  such  a  reason  be 
wholly  outlawed  and  deprived  of  their  representation  in  the  legislature? 
I  have  always  contended  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
sovereign  within  its  constitutional  sphere;  that  it  executed  its  laws,  like 
the  States  themselves,  by  applying  its  coercive  power  directly  to  indi- 
viduals, and  that  it  could  put  down  insurrection  with  the  same  eflFect  as 
a  State  and  no  other.  The  opposite  doctrine  is  the  worst  heresy  of  those 
who  advocated  secession,  and  can  not  be  agreed  to  without  admitting 
that  heresy  to  be  right. 

Invasion,  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  domestic  violence  were  antici- 
pated when  the  Government  was  framed,  and,  the  means  of  repelling  and 
suppressing  them  were  wisely  provided  for  in  the  Constitution;  but  it 
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was  not  thought  necessary  to  declare  that  the  States  in  which  they 
might  occur  should  be  expelled  from  the  Union.  Rebellions,  which 
were  invariably  suppressed,  occurred  prior  to  that  out  of  which  these 
questions  grow;  but  the  States  continued  to  exist  and  the  Union  re- 
mained unbroken.  In  Massachusetts,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  New  York,  at  different  periods  in  our  history,  violent  and  armed 
opposition  to  the  United  States  was  carried  on;  but  the  relations  of  those 
States  with  the  Federal  Government  were  not  supposed  to  be  interrupted 
or  changed  thereby  after  the  rebellious  portions  of  their  population  were 
defeated  and  put  down.  It  is  true  that  in  these  earlier  cases  there  was 
no  formal  expression  of  a  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  Southern  States  the  ordinances  of  secession 
were  treated  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Union  as  mere  nullities  and  are 
now  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  States  themselves.  If  we  admit  that 
they  had  any  force  or  validity  or  that  they  did  in  fact  take  the  States  in 
which  they  were  passed  out  of  the  Union,  we  sweep  from  under  our  feet 
all  the  grounds  upon  which  we  stand  in  justifying  the  use  of  Federal 
force  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Government. 

This  is  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  not  in 
any  one  of  the  States  brought  under  its  operation  either  war  or  insurrec- 
tion. The  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Government  are  all  in 
undisturbed  and  harmonious  operation.  The  courts.  State  and  Federal, 
are  open  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  proper  authority.  Over  every 
State  comprised  in  these  five  military  districts,  life,  liberty,  and  property 
are  secured  by  State  laws  and  Federal  laws,  and  the  National  Constitution 
is  everywhere  in  force  and  everywhere  obeyed.  What,  then,  is  the  ground 
on  which  this  bill  proceeds?  The  title  of  the  bill  announces  that  it  is 
intended  **for  the  more  eflScient  government'*  of  these  ten  States.  It 
is  recited  by  way  of  preamble  that  no  legal  State  governments  **  nor  ade- 
quate protection  for  life  or  property  * '  exist  in  those  States,  and  that  peace 
and  good  order  should  be  thus  enforced.  The  first  thing  which  arrests 
attention  upon  these  recitals,  which  prepare  the  way  for  martial  law,  is 
this,  that  the  only  foundation  upon  which  martial  law  can  exist  under 
our  form  of  government  is  not  stated  or  so  much  as  pretended.  Actual 
war,  foreign  invasion,  domestic  insurrection — none  of  these  appear;  and 
none  of  these,  in  fact,  exist.  It  is  not  even  recited  that  any  sort  of  war 
or  insurrection  is  threatened.  Let  us  pause  here  to  consider,  upon  this 
question  of  constitutional  law  and  the  power  of  Congress,  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  ex  parte  Milligan. 

I  will  first  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court: 

Martial  law  can  not  arise  from  a  threatened  invasion.     The  necessity  must  be  actof 
and  present,  the  invasion  real,  such  as  effectually  closes  the  courts  and  deposes  th^; 
civil  administration. 

We  see  that  martial  law  comes  in  only  when  actual  war  closes  the  courts 
and  deposes  the  civil  authority;  but  this  bill,  in  time  of  peace,  makes 
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martial  law  operate  as  thougti  we  were  in  9  ctual  war,  and  becomes  the  cause 
instead  of  the  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  civil  authority.  One  more 
quotation: 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  that  there  are  occasions  when 
martial  law  can  be  properly  applied.  If  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war  the  courts 
are  actually  closed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according  to  law, 
iheuy  on  the  theater  of  active  military  operations,  where  war  really  prevails,  there  is 
B  necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil  authority  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  army  and  society;  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  military,  it  is 
allowed  to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have  their  free  course. 

I  now  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  court,  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Chase: 

We  by  no  means  assert  that  Congress  can  establish  and  apply  the  laws  of  war 
where  no  war  has  been  declared  or  exists.  Where  peace  exists,  the  laws  of  peace 
must  prevail. 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit.  Peace  exists  in  all  the  territory  to  which 
this  bill  applies.  It  asserts  a  power  in  Congress,  in  time  of  peace,  to  set 
aside  the  laws  of  peace  and  to  substitute  the  laws  of  war.  The  minority, 
concurring  with  the  majority,  declares  that  Congress  does  not  possess 
that  power.  Again,  and,  if  possible,  more  emphatically,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, with  remarkable  clearness  and  condensation,  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  as  follows: 

There  are  under  the  Constitution  three  kinds  of  military  jurisdiction— one  to  be 
exercised  both  in  peace  and  war;  another  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  foreign  war  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  or  in  time  of  rebellion  and  civil  war  within 
States  or  districts  occupied  by  rebels  treated  as  belligerents;  and  a  third  to  be  exer- 
cised in  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or 
during  rebellion  within  the  limits  of  the  States  maintaining  adhesion  to  the  National 
Government,  when  the  public  danger  requires  its  exercise.  The  first  of  these  may 
be  called  jurisdiction  under  military  law,  and  is  found  in  acts  of  Congress  prescrib- 
ing rules  and  articles  of  war  or  otherwise  providing  for  the  government  of  the  na- 
tional forces;  the  second  may  be  distinguished  as  military  government,  superseding 
as  far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  the  local  law,  and  exercised  by  the  military  com- 
mander under  the  direction  of  the  President,  with  the  express  or  implied  sanction  of 
Congress;  while  the  third  may  be  denominated  martial  law  proper,  and  is  called  into 
action  by  Congress,  or  temporarily,  when  the  action  of  Congress  can  not  be  invited, 
and  in  the  case  of  justif3ring  or  excusing  peril,  by  the  President,  in  times  of  insurrec- 
tion or  invasion  or  of  civil  or  foreign  war,  within  districts  or  localities  where  ordinary 
law  no  longer  adequately  secures  public  safety  and  private  rights. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  three  kinds  of  military  jurisdiction  which 
can  be  exercised  or  created  under  our  Constitution  there  is  but  one  that 
can  prevail  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  is  the  code  of  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  government  of  the  national  forces.  That  body  of  military 
law  has  no  application  to  the  citizen,  nor  even  to  the  citizen  soldier  enrolled 
in  the  militia  in  time  of  peace.  But  this  bill  is  not  a  part  of  that  sort  of 
military  law,  for  that  applies  only  to  the  soldier  and  not  to  the  citizen, 
whilst,  contrariwise,  the  military  law  provided  by  this  bill  applies  only  to 
the  citizen  and  not  to  the  soldier. 
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I  need  not  say  to  the  representatives  of  the  American  people  that  their 
Constitution  forbids  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in  any  way  but  one — 
that  is,  by  the  ordained  and  established  courts.  It  is  equally  well  known 
that  in  all  criminal  cases  a  trial  by  jury  is  made  indispensable  by  the 
express  word^  of  that  instrument.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  inestimable 
value  of  tne  right  thus  secured  to  every  freeman  or  speak  of  the  danger  to 
public  liberty  in  all  parts  of  the  country  which  must  ensue  from  a  denial 
of  it  anjrwhere  or  upon  any  pretense.  A  very  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  traced  the  history,  vindicated  the  dignity,  and  made 
known  the  value  of  this  great  privilege  so  clearly  that  nothing  more  is 
needed.  To  what  extent  a  violation  of  it  might  be  excused  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger  may  admit  of  discussion,  but  we  are  providing  now 
for  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  there  is  not  an  armed  soldier  within 
our  borders  except  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
It  is  in  such  a  condition  of  things  that  an  act  of  Congress  is  proposed 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  deny  a  trial  by  the  lawful  courts  and  juries  to 
9,000,000  American  citizens  and  to  their  posterity  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. It  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  that  anyone  should  seriously  believe 
this  consistent  with  a  Constitution  which  declares  in  simple,  plain,  and 
unambiguous  language  that  all  persons  shall  have  that  right  and  that  no 
person  shall  ever  in  any  case  be  deprived  of  it.  The  Constitution  also 
forbids  the  arrest  of  the  citizen  without  judicial  warrant,  founded  on  prob- 
able cause.  This  bill  authorizes  an  arrest  without  warrant,  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  military  commander.  The  Constitution  declares  that  '*no  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unlesa 
on  presentment  by  a  grand  jury."  This  bill  holds  every  person  not  a 
soldier  answerable  for  all  crimes  and  all  charges  without  any  presentment. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  *  *  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  This  bill  sets  aside  aU 
process  of  law,  and  makes  the  citizen  answerable  in  his  person  and  prop- 
erty to  the  will  of  one  man,  and  as  to  his  life  to  the  will  of  two.  Finally, 
the  Constitution  declares  that  *  *  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpui 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it;"  whereas  this  bill  declares  martial  law  (which 
of  itself  suspends  this  great  writ)  in  time  of  peace,  and  authorizes  the 
military  to  make  the  arrest,  and  gives  to  the  prisoner  only  one  privilege, 
and  that  is  a  trial  ''without  unnecessary  delay."  He  has  no  hope  of 
release  from  custod^^  except  the  hope,  such  as  it  is,  of  release  by  acquit- 
tal before  a  military  commission. 

The  United  States  are  bound  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  this  obUgation  is  not  pal- 
pably broken  if  we  carry  out  a  measure  like  this,  which  wipes  away  every 
vestige  of  republican  government  in  ten  States  and  puts  the  life,  property, 
liberty,  and  honor  of  all  the  people  in  each  of  them  under  the  domination 
of  a  single  person  clothed  with  unlimited  authority  ? 
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The  Parliament  of  Bngland,  exercising  the  omnipotent  power  which 
it  claimed,  was  accustomed  to  pass  bills  of  attainder;  that  is  to  say,  it' 
would  convict  men  of  treason  and  other  crimes  by  legislative  enactment. 
The  person  accused  had  a  hearing,  sometimes  a  patient  and  fair  one,  but 
generally  party  prejudice  prevailed  instead  of  justice.  It  often  became 
necessary  for  Parliament  to  acknowledge  its  error  and  reverse  its  own 
action.  The  fathers  of  our  country  determined  that  no  such  thing  should 
occur  here.  They  withheld  the  power  from  Congress,  and  thus  forbade 
Its  exercise  by  that  body,  and  they  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  no 
State  should  pass  any  bill  of  attainder.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
any  person  in  this  country  to  be  constitutionally  convicted  or  punished  for 
any  crime  by  a  legislative  proceeding  of  any  sort.  Nevertheless,  here  is 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  9,000,000  people  at  once.  It  is  based  upon  an 
accusation  so  vague  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  and  found  to  be  true 
upon  no  credible  evidence.  Not  one  of  the  9,000,000  was  heard  in  his 
own  defense.  The  representatives  of  the  doomed  parties  were  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  the  trial.  The  conviction  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  most  ignominious  punishment  ever  inflicted  on  large  masses  of  men. 
It  disfranchises  them  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and  degrades  them  all, 
even  those  who  are  admitted  to  be  guiltless,  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to 
the  condition  of  slaves. 

The  purpose  and  object  of  the  bill— ^the  general  intent  which  pervades 
it  from  beginning  to  end — is  to  change  the  entire  structure  and  character 
of  the  State  governments  and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  the  adoption  of 
organic  laws  and  regulations  which  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  if  left 
to  themselves.  The  negroes  have  not  asked  for  the  privilege  of  voting; 
the  vast  majority  of  them  have  no  idea  what  it  means.  This  bill  not  only 
cfuiists  it  into  their  hands,  but  compels  them,  as  well  as  the  whites,  to  use 
it  in  a  particular  way.  If  they  do  not  form  a  constitution  with  prescribed 
articles  in  it  and  afterwards  elect  a  legislature  which  will  act  upon  certain 
measures  in  a  prescribed  way,  neither  blacks  nor  whites  can  be  relieved 
from  the  slavery  which  the  bill  imposes  upon  them.  Without  paus- 
ing here  to  consider  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  Africanizing  the  southern 
part  of  our  territory,  I  would  simply  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
that  manifest,  well-known,  and  universally  acknowledged  rule  of  consti- 
tutional law  which  declares  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  juris- 
diction, authority,  or  power  to  regulate  such  subjects  for  any  State.  To 
force  the  right  of  suffrage  out  of  the  hands  of  the  white  people  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  negroes  is  an  arbitrary  violation  of  this  principle. 

This  bill  imposes  martial  law  at  once,  and  its  operations  will  begin  so 
soon  as  the  general  and  his  troops  can  be  put  in  place.  The  dread  alterna- 
tive between  its  harsh  rule  and  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  measure 
is  not  suspended,  nor  are  the  people  afforded  any  time  for  free  deliberation. 
The  bill  says  to  them,  take  martial  law  first,  then  deliberate.  And  when 
they  have  done  all  that  this  measure  requires  them  to  do  other  conditions 
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and  contingencies  over  which  they  have  no  control  yet  remain  to  be 
fulfilled  before  they  can  be  relieved  from  martial  law.  Another  Con- 
gress must  first  approve  the  Constitution  made  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  this  Congress  and  must  declare  these  States  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  both  Houses.  The  whole  question  thus  remains  open  and 
unsettled  and  must  again  occupy  the  attention  of  Congress;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  agitation  which  now  prevails  will  continue  to  disturb  all 
portions  of  the  people. 

The  bill  also  denies  the  legality  of  the  governments  of  ten  of  the  Stated 
which  participated  in  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  abolishins:  slavery  forever  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  practically  excludes  them  from  the  Union.  If  this 
assumption  of  the  bill  be  correct,  their  concurrence  can  not  be  considered 
as  having  been  legally  given,  and  the  important  fact  is  made  to  appear 
that  the  consent  of  three- fourths  of  the  States — the  requisite  number — 
has  not  been  constitutionally  obtained  to  the  ratification  of  that  amend- 
ment, thus  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  where  it  stood  before  the 
amendment  was  officially  declared  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

That  the  measure  proposed  by  this  bill  does  violate  the  Constitution 
in  the  particulars  mentioned  and  in  many  other  ways  which  I  forbear 
to  enumerate  is  too  clear  to  admi  of  the  least  doubt.  It  only  remains  to 
consider  whether  the  injunctions  of  that  instrument  ought  to  be  obeyed 
or  not.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  obeyed,  for  reasons  which  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  give  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  system  of  free  government  which  we 
can  hope  to  have  as  a  nation.  When  it  ceases  to  be  the  rule  of  our  con- 
duct, we  may  perhaps  take  our  choice  between  complete  anarchy,  a  consoli- 
dated despotism,  and  a  total  dissolution  of  the  Union;  but  national  liberty 
regulated  by  law  will  have  passed  beyond  our  reach. 

It  is  the  best  frame  of  government  the  world  ever  saw.  No  other  is 
or  can  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  genius,  habits,  or  wants  of  the  American 
people.  Combining  the  strength  of  a  great  empire  with  unspeakable 
blessings  of  local  self-government,  having  a  central  power  to  defend  the 
general  interests,  and  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  States  as  the  guard- 
ians of  industrial  rights,  it  is  *  *  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  safety  abroad 
and  our  peace  at  home.**  It  was  ordained  '*to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity."  These  great  ends  have  been 
attained  heretofore,  and  will  be  again  by  faithful  obedience  to  it;  but 
they  are  certain  to  be  lost  if  we  treat  with  disregard  its  sacred  obligations. 
It  was  to  punish  the  gross  crime  of  def  jdng  the  Constitution  and  to 
vindicate  its  supreme  authority  that  we  carried  on  a  bloody  war  of  four 
years'  duration.    Shall  we  now  acknowledge  that  we  sacrificed  a  million 
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of  lives  and  expended  billions  of  treasure  to  enforce  a  Constitution  which 
is  not  worthy  of  respect  and  preservation? 

Those  who  advocated  the  right  of  secession  alleged  in  their  own  justi- 
fication that  we  had  no  regard  for  law  and  that  their  rights  of  property, 
life,  and  liberty  would  not  be  safe  under  the  Constitution  as  administered 
by  us.  If  we  now  verify  their  assertion,  we  prove  that  they  were  in 
truth  and  in  fact  fighting  for  their  liberty,  and  instead  of  branding  their 
leaders  with  the  dishonoring  name  of  traitors  against  a  righteous  and 
legal  government  we  elevate  them  in  history  to  the  rank  of  self-sacrifi- 
cing patriots,  consecrate  them  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  place 
them  by  the  side  of  Washington,  Hampden,  and  Sidney.  No;  let  us 
leave  them  to  the  infamy  they  deserve,  punish  them  as  they  should  be 
punished,  according  to  law,  and  take  upon  ourselves  no  share  of  the  odium 
which  they  should  bear  alone. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  public  history  which  can  never  be  forgotten  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  July,  1861,  declared  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
resolution  that  the  war  was  and  should  be  carried  on  for  no  purpose  of 
subjugation,  but  solely  to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  that 
when  this  was  yielded  by  the  parties  in  rebellion  the  contest  should  cease, 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and  of  individuals  unimpaired. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  and  sent  forth  to  the  world  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  and  with  only  two  dissenting  voices  in  the  House.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North 
as  expressing  honestjy  and  truly  the  object  of  the  war.  On  the  faith  of 
it  many  thousands  of  persons  in  both  sections  gave  their  Hves  and  their 
fortunes  to  the  cause.  To  repudiate  it  now  by  refusing  to  the  States  and 
to  the  individuals  within  them  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Union  would  secure  to  them  is  a  breach  of  our  plighted  honor  for 
which  I  can  imagine  no  excuse  and  to  which  I  can  not  voluntarily  become 
a  party. 

The  evils  which  spring  from  the  unsettled  state  of  our  Government  will 
be  acknowledged  by  all.  Commercial  intercourse  is  impeded,  capital  is 
in  constant  peril,  public  securities  fluctuate  in  value,  peace  itself  is  not 
secure,  and  the  sense  of  moral  and  political  duty  is  impaired.  To  avert 
these  calamities  from  our  country  it  is  imperatively  required  that  we 
should  immediately  decide  upon  some  course  of  administration  which  can 
be  steadfastly  adhered  to.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  any  settle- 
ment or  compromise  or  plan  of  action  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  will  not  only  be  unavailing,  but  mischievous;  that 
it  will  but  multiply  the  present  evils,  instead  of  removing  them.  The 
Constitution,  in  its  whole  integrity  and  vigor,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  is  the  best  of  all  compromises.  Besides,  our  duty  does 
not,  in  my  judgment,  leave  us  a  choice  between  that  and  any  other.  I 
believe  that  it  contains  the  remedy  that  is  so  much  needed,  and  that  if  the 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government  would  unite  upon  its  provisions 
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they  would  be  found  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  sustain  in 
time  of  peace  the  nation  which  they  bore  safely  through  the  ordeal  of 
a  protracted  civil  war.  Among  the  most  sacred  guaranties  of  that  in- 
strument are  those  which  declare  that  **each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Representative,'*  and  that  **no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.*'  Each  House  is  made  the 
"judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members," 
and  may,  * '  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. ' '  Thus, 
as  heretofore  urged,  *'in  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  any  and  all  of  the  States  there  can  be  no  just  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion that  persons  who  are  disloyal  will  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of 
legislation,  for  this  could  not  happen  when  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
are  enforced  by  a  vigilant  and  faithful  Congress.'*  **  When  a  Senator 
or  Representative  presents  his  certificate  of  election,  he  may  at  once  be 
admitted  or  rejected;  or,  should  there  be  any  question  as  to  his  eligibility, 
his  credentials  may  be  referred  for  investigation  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. If  admitted  to  a  seat,  it  must  be  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  House  of  which  he  thus  becomes  a  member  that  he  possesses  the 
requisite  constitutional  and  legal  qualifications.  If  refused  admission  as 
a  member  for  want  of  due  allegiance  to  the  Government,  and  returned 
to  his  constituents,  they  are  admonished  that  none  but  persons  loyal  to 
the  United  States  will  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  the  political  power  and  moral  influence  of  Congress  are  thus 
effectively  exerted  in  the  interests  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  and 
fideHty  to  the  Union. '  *  And  is  it  not  far  better  that  the  work  of  restora- 
tion should  be  accomplished  by  simple  compliance  with  the  plain  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  than  by  a  recourse  to  measures  which  in  effect 
destroy  the  States  and  threaten  the  subversion  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment? All  that  is  necessary  to  settle  this  simple  but  important  question 
without  further  agitation  or  delay  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  to 
sustain  the  Constitution  and  carry  its  provisions  into  practical  operation. 
If  to-morrow  either  branch  of  Congress  would  declare  that  upon  the 
presentation  of  their  credentials  members  constitutionally  elected  and 
loyal  to  the  General  Government  would  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress, 
while  all  others  would  be  excluded  and  their  places  remain  vacant  until  the 
selection  by  the  people  of  loyal  and  qualified  persons,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  assurance  were  given  that  this  policy  would  be  continued  until 
all  the  States  were  represented  in  Congress,  it  would  send  a  thrill  of  joy 
throughout  the  entire  land,  as  indicating  the  inauguration  of  a  system 
which  must  speedily  bring  tranquillity  to  the  pubUc  mind. 

While  we  are  legislating  upon  subjects  which  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  whole  people,  and  which  must  affect  all  parts  of  the  country,  not 
only  during  the  life  of  the  present  generation,  but  for  ages  to  come,  we 
should  remember  that  all  men  are  entitled  at  least  to  a  hearing  in  the 
ootmdls  which  decide  upon  the  destiny  of  themselves  and  their  children. 
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At  present  ten  States  are  denied  representation,  and  When  the  Fortieth 
Congress  assembles  on  the  4th  day  of  the  present  month  sixteen  States 
will  be  without  a  voice  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  grave 
fact,  with  the  important  questions  before  us,  should  induce  us  to  pause  in 
a  course  of  legislation  which,  looking  solely  to  the  attainment  of  political 
ends,  fails  to  consider  the  rights  it  transgresses,  the  law  which  it  violates, 
or  the  institutions  which  it  imperils.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 

Andrbw  Johnson,  Pkbsidsnt  of  thk  United  States  of  America. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Whereas  exequaturs  were  heretofore  issued  to  the  following-named 
persons  at  the  dates  mentioned  and  for  the  places  specified,  recognizing 
them  as  consular  officers,  respectively,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  of  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse,  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  of  the  dty  of  Frank- 
fort, and  declaring  them  free  to  exercise  and  enjoy  functions,  powers, 
and  privileges  under  the  said  exequaturs,  viz: 

FOR  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

Jnlius  Frederich,  consul  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  July  28, 1S48. 
Otto  Frank,  consul  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  9, 1850. 
Augustus  Reichard,  consul  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  22, 1853. 
Kaufhnann  H.  Muller,  consul  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  June  28, 1854. 
G.  C.  Baurmeister,  consul  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  21, 1856. 
Adolph  Gosling,  consul-general  at  New  York,  November  7, 1859. 
G.  W.  Hennings,  vice-consul  at  New  York,  July  2,  i860. 
George  Papendiek,  consul  at  Boston,  November  3, 1863. 
Francis  A.  Hoffmann,  consul  at  Chicago,  July  26, 1864. 
Carl  C.  Schottler,  consul  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  23, 1864. 
A.  Rettberg,  consul  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  27,  1864, 
A.  C.  Wilmaus,  consul  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  7, 1864. 
Adolph  Meier,  consul  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  7, 1864. 
Theodor  Schwartz,  consul  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  12, 1864. 
Carl  F.  Adae,  consid  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  20, 1864. 
Werner  Dresel,  consul  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  25, 1866. 

FOR  THE  DIRECTORATE  OF  HESSE. 

Theodor  Wagner,  consul  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  March  7, 1857. 
Clamor  Friedrich  Hagedom,  consul  at  Philadelphia,  February  14, 1862. 
Werner  Dresel,  consul  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  26, 1864. 
Friedrich  Kuhne,  consul  at  New  York,  September  30, 1864. 
Richard  Thiele,  consul  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  October  18, 1864. 
Carl  Adae,  consul  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  20, 1864. 
Robert  Barth,  consul  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  11, 1865. 
C  P.  Mebius,  consul  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  3, 1865. 
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FOR  THE  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

Wilhelm  A.'Kobbe,  consul-general  for  the  United  States  at  New  York,  Novembec 
19, 1846. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Freudenthal,  consul  for  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans,  January  22, 
1852. 

Franz  Moureau,  consul  for  the  western  half  of  Texas  at  New  Braunfels,  April  6. 

1857. 
Carl  C.  Finkler,  consul  for  California  at  San  Francisco,  May  21, 1864. 

Ludwig  von  Baumbach,  consul  for  Wisconsin,  September  27, 1864. 

Otto  Cuntz,  consul  for  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  October  7, 1864. 

Friedrich  Kuhne,  consul  at  New  York,  September  30, 1864. 

Carl  F.  Adae,  consul  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  October  20, 1864. 

Robert  Barth,  consul  for  Missouri,  April  18, 1865. 

FOR  THE  CITY  OF  FRANKFORT. 

John  H.  Haijes,  consul  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  27, 1864. 
F.  A.  Reuss,  consul  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  30, 1864. 
A.  C.  Wilmanns,  consul  for  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  October  7, 1864. 
Francis  A.  Hoffmann,  consul  for  Chicago,  111.,  October  12, 1864. 
Carl  F.  Adae,  consul  for  Ohio  and  Indiana,  October  20, 1864. 
Jacob  Julius  de  Neufville,  consul  in  New  York,  July  3, 1866. 

A;id  whereas  the  said  countries,  namely,  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover, 
the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort, have,  in  consequence  of  the  late  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
been  united  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia;  and 

Whereas  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  requested  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  aforesaid  exequaturs  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  before-recited  premises,  be  revoked: 

Now,  therefore,  these  presents  do  declare  that  the  above-named  consu- 
lar oflScers  are  no  longer  recognized,  and  that  the  exequaturs  heretofore 
granted  to  them  are  hereby  declared  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  from 
this  day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 
[sBAL.]  Given  under  my  hand  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  19th 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  ninety-first. 

By  the  President:  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WiLUAM  H.  Skward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Unitbd  States  of  America. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

An  exequatur,  bearing  date  the  22d  day  of  March,  1866,  having  been 
fesued  to  Gerhard  Janssen,  recognizing  him  as  consul  of  Oldenburg  for 
New  York  and  declaring  him  free  to  eaLerdse  and  enjoy  such  functions. 
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powers,  and  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  consuls  by  the  law  of  nations  or 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  existing  treaty  stipulations  between 
the  Government  of  Oldenburg  and  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Jans- 
sen  having  refused  to  appear  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  answer  in  a  suit  there  pending  against  himself  and  others  on  the 
plea  that  he  is  a  consular  officer  of  Oldenburg,  thus  seeking  to  Use  his 
official  position  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that 
the  said  Gerhard  Janssen  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  said  functions,  powers,  and  privileges. 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  recognize  the  said 
Gerhard  Janssen  as  consul  of  Oldenburg  for  New  York  and  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  exercise  or  enjoy  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  or  privileges 
allowed  to  consuls  of  that  nation;  and  that  I  do  hereby  wholly  revoke 
and  annul  the  said  exequatur  heretofore  given  and  do  declare  the  same 
to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  from  this  day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 

and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto 

affixed. 
[SBAI«.]        Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  26th  day  of 

December,  A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America  the  ninety-first. 
By  the  President:  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WiujAM  H.  Skward,  Secretary  of  St€Ue. 

By  the  PR9SIDHNT  OP  tss,  UnaTbd  Statbs  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  received  by  me  from  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Prance,  through  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
tholon,  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  that  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  entering  any  port  of  France 
or  of  its  dependencies  on  or  after  the  ist  day  of  January,  1867,  will  not 
be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  higher  duties  on  tonnage  than  are  levied 
upon  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  Prance  entering  the  said  ports: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  7th  day  of  January,  1824,  entitled  "An  act  concerning  dis- 
criminating duties  of  tonnage  and  impost,"  and  by  an  act  in  addition 
thereto  of  the  24th  day  of  May,  1828,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim 
that  on  and  after  the  said  ist  day  of  January,  1867,  so  long  as  vessels  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  to  French  ports  on  the  terms  afore- 
said, French  vessels  entering  ports  of  the  United  States  will  be  subject 
to  no  higher  rat^  of  duty  on  tonnage  than  are  levied  upon  vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ports  thereof. 
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In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 
r  -1         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  28th  day  of  December, 

A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the  ninety-first.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WiuJAM  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State, 


By  thb  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

a  proclamation. 

Whereas,  in  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  22,  i860,  sections  15  and  24  of  which  act  were  designed 
by  proper  provisions  to  secure  the  strict  neutrality  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  or  visiting  the  Empires  of  China  and  Japan, 
a  notification  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  August  last  by  the  legation  of  the 
United  States  in  Japan,  through  the  consulates  of  the  open  ports  of  that 
Empire,  requesting  American  shipmasters  not  to  approach  the  coasts  of 
Suwo  and  Nagato  pending  the  then  contemplated  hostilities  between  the 
Tycoon  of  Japan  and  the  Daimio  of  the  said  Provinces;  and 

Whereas  authentic  information  having  been  received  by  the  said  lega- 
tion that  such  hostilities  had  actually  commenced,  a  reg^ation  in  further- 
ance of  the  aforesaid  notification  and  pursuant  to  the  act  referred  to  was 
issued  by  the  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  in  Japan  forbidding 
American  merchant  vessels  from  stopping  or  anchoring  at  any  port  or 
roadstead  in  that  country  except  the  three  opened  ports,  viz,  Kanagawa 
(Yokohama),  Nagasaki,  and  Hakodate,  unless  in  distress  or  forced  by 
stress  of  weather,  as  provided  by  treaty,  and  giving  notice  that  masters 
of  vessels  committing  a  breach  of  the  regulation  would  thereby  render 
themselves  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  and  also  to  forfeiture 
of  the  protection  of  the  United  States  if  the  visit  to  such  nonopened  port 
or  roadstead  should  either  involve  a  breach  of  treaty  or  be  construed  as 
an  act  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to  prevent  acts  which  might  injuri- 
ously a£Fect  the  relations  existing  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  Japan,  do  hereby  call  public  attention  to  the  aforesaid 
notification  and  regulation,  which  are  hereby  sanctioned  and  confirmed. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
r  1         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  January, 

A.  D.  1867,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

«     ^     ninety.first.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WiUMM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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By  THia  Prksidbnt  of  th»  Unitbd  States  op  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  24th  of 
May,  1828,  entitled  '*An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  entitled  'An  act  con- 
cerning discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost '  and  to  equalize  the 
duties  on  Prussian  vessels  and  their  cargoes,*'  it  is  provided  that,  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  being  given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  government  of  any  foreign  nation  that  no  discriminating  duties 
rf  tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  said  nation 
npon  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  upon 
the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  in  the  same  from 
the  United  States  or  from  any  foreign  country,  the  President  is  thereby 
authorized  to  issue  his  proclamation  declaring  that  the  foreign  discrimi- 
nating duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  within  the  United  States  are  and 
shall  be  suspended  and  discontinued  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  of  the 
said  foreign  nation  and  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  the  same  from  the  said  foreign  nation 
or  from  any  other  foreign  country,  the  said  suspension  to  take  effect  from 
the  time  of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  continue  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  continued,  and  no  longer;  and 

Whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  lately  been  received  by  me  from  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  through  an  official  communi- 
cation of  His  Majesty's  minister  of  foreign  relations  under  date  of  the 
loth  of  December,  1866,  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost  are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  upon 
vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  in  the  same  from  the 
United  States  and  from  any  foreign  country  whatever  than  are  levied 
on  Hawaiian  ships  and  their  cargoes  in  the  same  ports  under  like  circum- 
stances: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  so  much  of  the  several 
acts  imposing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  within  the 
United  States  are  and  shall  be  suspended  and  discontinued  so  far  as 
respects  the  vessels  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  produce,  manu- 
factures, and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  same 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  from  any  other  foreign 
country  whatever,  the  said  suspension  to  take  effect  from  the  said  loth 
day  of  December  and  to  continue  thenceforward  so  long  as  the  recipro- 
cal exemption  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  the  produce,  manu- 
Cactures,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the  Hawaiian 
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Islands  in  the  same,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  continued  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
P  ^         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  29th  day  of  January, 

^         '"^     A.  D.  1867,  and  pf  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the  ninety-first. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
By  the  President: 

WlIJJAM  H.  Sbward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  Prbsidbnt  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

a  prociamation. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  by  an  act  approved 
on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1864,  authorize  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal States  upon  certain  conditions  in  said  act  specified;  and 

Whereas  said  people  did  adopt  a  constitution  conforming  to  the  pro- 
visions and  conditions  of  said  act  and  ask  admission  into  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  on  the  8th  and  9th 
days  of  February,  1867,  in  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  pass  a 
further  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  into  the  Union,  in 
which  last-named  act  it  was  provided  that  it  should  not  take  e£Fect  ex- 
cept upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  within  the  State  of  Nebraska 
there  should  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  or  of  any  other  right 
to  any  person  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed, 
and  upon  the  further  fundamental  condition  that  the  legislature  of  said 
State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  should  declare  the  assent  of  said  State  to 
the  said  fundamental  condition  and  should  transmit  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  an  authenticated  copy  of  said  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  said  State,  upon  receipt  whereof  the  President,  by  proclamation^ 
should  forthwith  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  said  fundamental  con- 
dition should  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  and 
thereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  should  be  considered  as  com- 
plete; and 

Whereas  within  the  time  prescribed  by  said  act  of  Congress  of  the  8th 
and  9th  of  February,  1867,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  did 
pass  an  act  ratifying  the  said  act  of  Congress  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  Peb- 
niary,  1867,  and  declaring  that  the  afareoamed  provisioiis  of  the  third 
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section  of  said  last-named  act  of  Congress  should  be  a  part  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  State  of  Nebraska;  and 

Whereas  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  said  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  has  been  received  by  me: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
last  herein  named,  declare  and  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
conditions  imposed  by  Congress  on  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  entitle  that 
State  to  admission  to  the  Union  have  been  ratified  and  accepted  and 
that  the  admission  of  the  said  State  into  the  Union  is  now  complete. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  have  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  aflSxed. 

r-  -1         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  ist  day  of  March, 

A.  D.  1867,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the  ninety-first. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
By  the  President : 

WiLUAM  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[Note. — ^The  Fortieth  Congress,  first  session,  met  March  4, 1867,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  January  22,  1867,  and  on  March  30,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  concurrent  resolution  of  March  29,  adjourned  to  July  3. 
The  Senate  met  in  special  session  April  i,  in  conformity  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  March  30,  and  on  April 
20  adjourned  without  day.  The  Fortieth  Congress,  first  session,  again 
met  July  3,  and  on  July  20,  in  accordance  with  the  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  latter  date,  adjourned  to  November  21;  again  met  November  21, 
and  on  December  2, 1867,  in  accordance  with  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
November  26,  adjoiuned  without  day.] 


SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

March  ii,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  28th  of 
July  last,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  docu- 
ments.* 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*OotTe8ix>ndeiice  since  March  4, 1857,  touching  the  claim  to  military  sendee  asserted  by  Prance 
and  Prussia  in  reference  to  persons  born  in  those  countries,  but  who  have  since  become  dtisens  of 
the  United  SUtes. 
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Washington  City,  March  ij,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  this  day  between  the  United  States  and  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  explanatory  of  said  treaty,  are  also  here- 
with transmitted.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington  City,  D.  C, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  ^^""^^  ^^'  '^^'^' 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  in  this  dty  on  the  15th  instant  [ultimo]  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribes  of  Indians. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  25th  instant  [ultimo] 
and  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  19th  instant  [ultimo] ,  explanatory  of  the  said  treaty,  are  also  here- 
with transmitted.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington  City,  D.  C, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  ^''^^^  ^^'  ^^^7- 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  in  this  city  on  the  23d  instant  [ultimo]  between  the 
United  States  and  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  viz:  The  Senecas, 
the  confederated  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  the  Quapaws,  the  Ottawas,  the 
confederated  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  and  the  Miamis. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  26th  instant  [ultimo] 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  25th 
instant  [ultimo] ,  explanatory  of  said  treaty,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington  City,  D.  C, 

To  the  Senate  ^the  United  States:  ^"^^^  ^^'  ^^^7. 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  on  the  2d  March,  1866,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  of  Kansas. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  6th  instant  and  a  copy 
of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  2d 
instant,  explanatory  of  the  said  treaty,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington  City,  D.  C, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  ^^"^^^  ^^»  ^^^7- 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  on  the  27th  instant  [ultimo]  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  28th  instant  [ultimo] 
and  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A£Fairs 
of  the  27th  instant  [ultimo] ,  explanatory  of  the  said  treaty,  are  also  here- 
with transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington  City,  D.  C, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  ^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^'^' 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon 
a  treaty  concluded  in  this  city  on  the  13th  instant  [ultimo]  between 'the 
United  States  and  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  tribe  of  Indians. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  25th  instant  [ultimo] 
and  a  copy  of  a  communication  of  the  19th  instant  [ultimo]  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  explanatory  of  said  treaty,  are  also  herewith 
transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington  City,  March  13,  1867, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  this  day  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Indians,  providing  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas,  known 
as  the  ''  Cherokee  neutral  lands." 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  accompanying  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  this  date,  in  relation  to 
the  treaty,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  14,  1867, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  further 
answer  to  the  resolution*  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  24th  of 
January  last. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*  Requesting  information  "  in  relation  to  a  removal  of  the  Protestant  Chnrcli  or  rellgioas  assembly 
mrrtlnf  at  the  American  embassy  from  the  city  of  Rome  by  an  order  of  that  Government.' 


II 
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Washington,  March  75,  186';. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  further  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the 
31st  of  January  last,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accom- 
panying documents.*  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  20,  1867, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu* 
tion  of  the  i8th  instant,  a  report  f  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  its 
accompanying  papers.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  20,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  the  1 8th  instant,  a  report}!  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an 
accompanying  paper.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  20, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  15th 

instant,  reports  §  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  with  accompanying  papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

« 

Washington,  March  20, 1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  7th 
instant,  relative  to  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  treatment  of  American 
citizens  in  Great  Britain  or  its  Provinces,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  21,  1867. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  on  the  19th  of  March,  1867,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Mississippi. 

*Dispfttch  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Geneva,  with  an  inclosnre,  refuting  charges  against 
bis  moral  character,  etc 

t  Relating  to  trials  in  Canada  of  citisens  of  the  United  States  for  complicity  in  the  Penian  iny»- 
sion  of  that  country. 

X  Relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  Prendi  tuMps  from  the  Mexican  Reimbltc 

i&elating  to  the  fees  of  oo&salar  agents  within  the  districts  of  salaried  '^"■Ti'fy  etc. 
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A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Hon. 
Lewis  V.  Bogy,  special  commissioner,  of  the  20th  instant,  explanatory  of 
the  said  treaty,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  jo,  1867, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  giving  my  approval  to  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  expenses 
of  carrying  into  full  eflFect  an  act  entitled  *  *  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  I  am  moved  to  do  so  for  the 
following  reason:  The  seventh  section  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the  act 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States  provides  that  the 
expenses  incurred  under  or  by  virtue  of  that  act  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  This  provision  is 
wholly  unlimited  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended,  whereas  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  me  limits  the  appropriation  to  $500,000.  I  consider  this 
limitation  as  a  very  necessary  check  against  unlimited  expenditure  and 
liabilities.  Yielding  to  that  consideration,  I  feel  boimd  to  approve  this 
resolution,  without  modifying  in  any  manner  any  objections  heretofore 
stated  against  the  original  and  supplemental  acts. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  30,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  ^^2^«^ 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica^ 
tion,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  upon  the  subject  of  a  cession  of  territory  by  the  latter  to  (   ^ 
the  former,  which  treaty  was  this  day  signed  in  this  city  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries  of  the  parties.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


/ 


PROCLAMATION. 

By  tkb  President  of  the  United  States  op  America. 

a  proclamation. 

Whereas  objects  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  convened  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  ist  day  of  April 
next,  to  receive  and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may  be  made  to 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Executive: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
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have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  declaring 
that  an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  convene  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  Monday,  the  ist  day  of  April  next,  at  12  o'clock  on  that 
day,  of  which  all  who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members 
of  that  body  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 

fssAT.  1     ^^^'  ^^  3^^^  ^^y  ^^  March,  A.  D.  1867,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-first. 

By  the  President:  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WiuiAM  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State, 


SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 


[The  foUowIng  meSMiges  were  sent  to  the  special  aeadoti  of  the  Senate.] 

Washington,  March  28, 1867, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  20th 
instant,  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompan3dng  docu- 

^^^  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  April  12, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  loth 
instant,  calling  for  information  relative  to  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  bel- 
ligerents in  the  Mexican  Republic,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  accompanying  papers.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  April  /j,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  28th  of  January 
last,  requesting  certain  information  in  regard  to  governors,  secretaries, 
and  judges  of  Territories,  I  transmit  herewith  reports f  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Attorney-General. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*  Relating  to  the  ezequator  of  the  oonsul  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenlrarg  residing  at  New 
York, 
t  Relating  to  the  absence  of  Territorial  ofBoera  from  their  posts  of  duty. 
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Washington,  April  75, 1867, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  13th 
instant,  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  April  16,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive 
Departments,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  nth  in- 
stant, requesting  ''copies  of  any  official  opinions  which  may  have  been 
given  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  or  by  any 
other  officer  of  the  Government  on  the  interpretation  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress regulating  the  tenure  of  office,  and  especially  with  regard  to  appoint- 
ments by  the  President  during  the  recess  of  Congress." 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


[The  fotlowing  metsages  were  sent  to  the  F6rtleth  Oongren,  fint  aeaaiaa.] 

Washington,  fufy  5, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  for  commercial  reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  convention 
was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  21st  day  of  May  last. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  fufy  5, 1862. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Government  of  that  Republic.  The  ratifica- 
tions of  this  convention  were  exchanged  at  Caracas  on  the  loth  of  April 
last.  As  its  first  article  stipulates  that  the  commissioners  shall  meet  in 
that  city  within  four  months  from  that  date,  the  expediency  of  passing 
the  usual  act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  convention  into  e£Eect  will, 
of  course,  engage  the  attention  of  Congress. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*  Relatitig  to  the  absence  of  Qovemor  AJcKander  Camming  firom  the  Tetrltocy  of  Colondo  rinoe 
Us  appointment  as  governor. 
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Washington,  July  6, 1867. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  cx)py  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  in  this  city  on  the  20th  day  of  June  last. 

This  instrument  provides  for  a  cession  of  territory  to  the  United  States 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  $7,200,000  in  gold.  The  attention  of 
Congress  is  invited  to  the  subject  of  an  appropriation  for  this  pa3mient, 
and  also  to  that  of  proper  legislation  for  the  occupation  and  government 
of  the  territory  as  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  July  <5,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Japan,  concluded  at  Yedo  on  the  25th  of  June,  1866. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  the  House  of  RepresentaHves:  Washington,  July  8,  1867. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Attorney-General,  additional  to 
the  reports  submitted  by  him  December  31, 1866,  and  March  2, 1867,  in 
reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  December  10, 
1866,  requesting  ''a  list  of  names  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States  Government  who  have  been  pardoned  by 
the  President  from  April  15,  1865,  to  this  date;  that  said  list  shall  also 
state  the  rank  of  each  person  who  has  been  so  pardoned,  if  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate  government, 
and  the  position  if  he  shall  have  held  any  civil  office  under  said  so-called 
Confederate  government;  and  shall  also  further  state  whether  such  person 
has  at  any  time  prior  to  April  14, 186 1,  held  any  office  under  the  United 
States  Government,  and,  if  so,  what  office,  together  with  the  reasons  for 
granting  such  pardon,  and  also  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  at 

whose  solicitation  such  pardon  was  granted." 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  the  House  of  RepresentaHves  Washington,  ^/j.  P,  z^d/. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  5th  of  July,  requesting  the  President  "to  inform  the  House  what 
States  have  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  proposed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
June  16, 1866,"  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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To  the  House  of  RepreseniaHves:  Washington,  July  10,  1867. 

In  compliance  with  so  much  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  8th  instant  as  requests  information  in  regard  to  certain 
agreements  said  to  have  been  entered  into  between  the  United  States, 
European  and  West  Virginia  Land  and  Mining  Company  and  certain 
reputed  agents  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  accompan3dng  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

737  the  House  of  RepreseniaHves:  Washington,  July  11,  1867. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  3d  instant,  requesting  me  to  transmit  all  the  official  correspondence 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  late 
minister  to  Mexico,  and  also  that  with  his  successor,  I  communicate  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  accompan3n[ng  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /«/k  ^^.  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  instant, 
requesting  me  to  transmit  **all  the  official  correspondence  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  late  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  from  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, also  the  correspondence  of  the  Department  with  his  successor,*'  I 
communicate  herewith  a  report  on  the  subject  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  correspondence  called  for  by  the 
Senate  has  already  been  communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  July  15,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  containing  the  information  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  3d  instant,  requesting  the  President  **to  communicate  to 
the  Senate  copies  of  all  orders,  instructions,  circular  letters,  or  letters  of 
advice  issued  to  the  respective  military  officers  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  several  military  districts  under  the  act  passed  March  2,  1867, 
entitled  *  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States,'  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  March  23, 1867;  also 
copies  of  all  opinions  given  to  him  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  touching  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  said  acts,  and  of 
all  correspondence  relating  to  the  operation,  construction,  or  execution 
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of  said  acts  that  may  have  taken  place  between  himself  and  any  of  said 
commanders,  or  between  him  and  the  General  of  the  Army,  or  between 
the  latter  and  any  of  said  commanders,  touching  the  same  subjects;  also 
copies  of  all  orders  issued  by  any  of  said  commanders  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  said  acts  or  either  of  them;  also  that  he  inform  the  Senate 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  registration  under  said 
acts,  and  whether  the  sum  of  money  heretofore  appropriated  for  carrying 
them  out  is  probably  sufficient.'* 

In  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution  which  inquires  whether  the 
sum  of  money  heretofore  appropriated  for  carrying  these  acts  into  effect 
is  probably  sufficient,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  It  will  be  seen  from  that  report  that  the  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  made  in  the  act  approved  March  30, 1867,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  '*Act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,'*  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  the  act  sup- 
plementary thereto,  passed  March  23,  1867,  ^^  already  been  expended 
by  the  commanders  of  the  several  military  districts,  and  that,  in  addition, 
the  sum  of  $1,648,277  is  required  for  present  purposes. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  estimate  the  probable 
expense  of  carrying  into  full  effect  the  two  acts  of  March  last  and  the 
bill  which  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  13th  instant.  If 
the  existing  governments  of  ten  States  of  the  Union  are  to  be  deposed 
and  their  entire  machinery  is  to  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  control 
and  authority  of  the  Respective  district  commanders,  all  the  expenditures 
incident  to  the  administration  of  such  governments  must  necessarily  be 
incurred  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  believed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  $2,100,000  already  expended  or  estimated  for,  the  sum  which  would 
be  required  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  less  than  $14,000,000 — the 
aggregate  amount  expended  prior  to  the  rebellion  in  the  administration 
of  their  respective  governments  by  the  ten  States  embraced  in  the  provi- 
sions of  these  acts.  This  sum  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  augmented 
if  the  machinery  of  these  States  is  to  be  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  would  be  largely  increased  if  the  United  States,  by  abolishing 
the  existing  State  governments,  should  become  responsible  for  habilities 
incurred  by  them  before  the  rebellion  in  laudable  efforts  to  develop  their 
resources,  and  in  no  wise  created  for  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary  pur- 
poses. The  debts  of  these  States,  thus  legitimately  incurred,  when  accu- 
rately ascertained  will,  it  is  believed,  approximate  $100,000,000;  and  they 
are  held  not  only  by  our  own  citizens,  among  whom  are  residents  of  por- 
tions of  the  country  which  have  ever  remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  but  by 
persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  foreign  governments.  It  is  worthy  the 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  country  whether,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  its  action  were  to  assume  such  obligations,  so  large  an  addi- 
tion to  our  public  expenditures  would  not  seriously  impair  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
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guarantee  the  pa3mient  of  the  debts  of  these  States,  after  having  displaced 
or  abolished  their  State  governments,  would  not  be  viewed  as  a  violation 
of  good  faith  and  a  repudiation  by  the  national  legislature  of  liabilities 
which  these  States  had  justly  and  legally  incurred. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  July  18, 1867, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compUance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  instkcnt, 
requesting  me  to  furnish  to  that  body  copies  of  any  correspondence  on  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  State  relating  to  any  recent  events  in  Mexico, 
I  communicate  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  papers 
accompanying  it.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  the  House  of  RepresentaHves:  Washington.  July  18, 1867. 

In  compliance  with  that  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  8th  instant  which  requests  me  to  transmit  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  any  official  correspondence  or  other  information  relating 
to  the  capture  and  execution  of  Maximilian  and  the  arrest  and  reported 
execution  of  Santa  Anna  in  Mexico,  I  inclose  herewith  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  correspondence 
called  for  by  the  House  of  Representatives  has  already  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  the  House  of  RepresentaHves:  Washington,  July  20, 1867. 

I  have  received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  8th  instant,  inquiring  **  whether  the  publication  which  appeared 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  and  other  public  prints  on  the  21st  of  June 
last,  and  which  contained  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  President 
and  Cabinet  in  respect  to  an  interpretation  of  the  acts  of  Congress  com- 
monly known  as  the  reconstruction  acts,  was  made  by  the  authority  of 
the  President  or  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,'*  and  ''whether  the  full 
and  complete  record  or  minute  of  all  the  proceedings,  conclusions,  and 
determinations  of  the  President  and  Cabinet  relating  to  said  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  their  interpretation  is  embraced  or  given  in  said  publication," 
and  also  requesting  that  **a  true  copy  of  the  full  and  complete  record  or 
miMUte  of  such  proceedings,  conclusions,  and  determinations  in  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  said  reconstruction  acts"  be  furnished  to  the  House. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
to  state  that  the  publication  to  which  the  resolution  refers  was  made  by 
proper  authority,  and  that  it  comprises  the  proceedings  in  Cabinet  relating 
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to  the  acts  of  Congress  mentioned  in  the  inquiry,  upon  which,  after  tak- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  of 
the  Government,  I  had  announced  my  own  conclusions.  Other  questions 
arising  from  these  acts  have  been  under  consideration,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, no  final  conclusion  has  been  reached.  No  publication  in  reference 
to  them  has,  therefore,  been  authorized  by  me;  but  should  it  at  any  time 
be  deemed  proper  and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  country  to 
make  public  those  or  any  other  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet,  authority  for 
their  promulgation  will  be  given  by  the  President. 

A  correct  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  and  other  newspapers  on  the  21st  ultimo,  is  here- 
with transmitted,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  instructions  based  upon  the 
conclusions  of  the  President  and  Cabinet  and  sent  to  the  commanders  of 
the  several  military  districts  created  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1867. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

In  Cabinet, /tf«^  /^,  1S67, 

Present:  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  * 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  under  consideration  the  two  opinions  from 
the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  leg^  questions  arising  upon  the  acts  of  Congress  com- 
monly known  as  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  that  in  view  of  the  great  magnitude 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  various  interests  involved  he  deemed  it  proper  to  have  it 
considered  fully  in  the  Cabinet  and  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  light  which  could  be 
afforded  by  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  enable  him 
to  see  that  these  laws  be  faithfully  executed  and  to  decide  what  orders  and  instruc- 
tions are  necessary  and  expedient  to  be  given  to  the  military  commanders. 

The  President  said  further  that  the  branch  of  the  subject  that  seemed  to  him  first 
in  order  for  consideration  was  as  to  the  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  military  com- 
manders for  their  guidance  and  for  tlie  guidance  of  persons  offering  for  registration. 
The  instructions  proposed  by  the  Attorney-General,  as  set  forth  in  the  simimary  con- 
tained in  his  last  opinion,  will  therefore  be  now  considered. 

The  summary  was  then  read  at  length. 

The  reading  of  the  Summary'  having  been  concluded,  each  section  was  then  con- 
sidered, discussed,  and  voted  upon  as  foUows: 

1.  The  oath  prescribed  in  the  supplemental  act  defines  all  the  qualifications  re- 
quired, and  every  person  who  can  take  that  oath  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  entered 
upon  the  list  of  voters. 

All  vote  "ajre"  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  votes  **  nay." 

2.  The  board  of  registration  have  no  authority  to  administer  any  other  oath  to  the 
person  applying  for  registration  than  this  prescribed  oath,  nor  to  administer  any 
oath  to  any  other  person  toudiing  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  or  the  falsity 
of  the  oath  so  taken  by  him. 

No  provision  is  made  for  challenging  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  or  enter- 
ing upon  any  trial  or  investigation  of  his  qualifications,  either  by  witnesses  or  any 
other  form  of  proof. 

All  vote  ** aye **  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  votes  **  nay." 

3.  As  to  citizenship  and  residence: 

The  applicant  for  registzation  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
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States,  and  must  be  a  resident  of  a  county  or  parish  included  in  the  election  district 
He  may  be  registered  if  he  has  been  such  citizen  for  a  period  less  l^ian  twelve  months 
at  the  time  he  applies  for  registration,  but  he  can  not  vote  at  any  election  unless  his 
citizenship  has  then  extended  to  the  full  term  of  one  year.  As  to  such  a  person,  the 
exact  length  of  his  citizenship  should  be  noted  opposite  his  name  on  the  list,  so  that 
it  may  appear  on  the  day  of  election,  upon  reference  to  the  list,  whether  the  full  term 
has  then  been  accomplished. 
Concurred  in  unanimously. 

4.  An  unnaturalized  person  can  not  take  this  oath,  but  an  alien  who  has  been  nat- 
uralized can  take  it,  and  no  other  proof  of  naturalization  can  be  required  from  him. 

All  vote  "aye"  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  votes  **  nay.'* 

5.  No  one  who  is  not  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  registration  can  take  the  oath, 
for  he  must  swear  that  he  has  then  attained  that  age. 

Concurred  in  unanimously. 

6.  No  one  who  has  been  disfranchised  for  participation  in  any  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  or  for  felony  committed  against  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the 
United  States  can  take  this  oath. 

The  actual  participation  in  a  rebellion  or  the  actual  commission  of  a  felony  does 
not  amount  to  disfranchisement.  The  sort  of  disfranchisement  here  meant  is  that 
which  is  declared  by  law  passed  by  competent  authority,  or  which  has  been  fixed 
upon  the  criminal  by  the  sentence  of  the  court  which  tried  him  for  the  crime. 

No  law  of  the  United  States  has  declared  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  alone;  nor  is  it  known  that  any  such  law  exists  in  either  of 
these  ten  States,  except,  perhaps,  Virginia,  as  to  which  State  special  instructions  will 
be  given. 

AH  vote  **aye"  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  dissents  as  to  the  second  and 
third  paragraphs. 

7.  As  to  disfranchisement  arising  from  having  held  office  followed  by  participation 
in  rebellion: 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  oath,  and  requires  strict  attention  to  arrive 
at  its  meaning.     The  applicant  must  swear  or  affirm  as  follows: 

"That  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  nor  held  any  executive 
or  judicial  office  in  any  State,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  an  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof;  that  I  have 
never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  as  ah  officer  of 
ihe  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislatiu'e,  or  as  an  executive  or  judi- 
cial officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  after- 
wards engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United'  States  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof . " 

Two  elements  must  concur  in  orde^  to  disqualify  a  person  under  these  clauses: 
First,  the  office  and  official  osCth  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
second,  engaging  afterwards  in  rebellion.  Both  must  exist  to  work  disqualification, 
and  must  happen  in  the  order  of  time  mentioned. 

A  person  who  has  held  an  office  and  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  has  not  afterwards  engaged  in  rebellion  is  not  disqualitied.  So,  too,  a 
person  who  has  engaged  in  rebellion,  but  has  not  theretofore  held  an  office  and  taken 
that  oath,  is  not  disqualified. 

All  vote  **  aye  "  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  votes  "  nay." 

8.  Officers  of  the  United  States: 

As  to  these  the  lang^uage  is  without  limitation.  The  person  who  has  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  rebellion  held  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  and 
has  taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  subject 
to  disqualification. 

Concnrxed  in  unanimonalT. 
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9.  Militia  officers  of  any  State  prior  to  the  rebellion  are  not  subject  to  disqnalifi* 
cation. 

AH  vote  "aye"  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  votes  **  nay.** 

10.  Municipal  officers — that  is  to  say,  officers  of  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, such  as  mayors,  aldermen,  town  council,  police,  and  other  city  or  town  officers-— 
are  not  subject  to  disqualification. 

Concurred  in  unanimously. 

11.  Persons  who  have  prior  to  the  rebellion  been  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  members  of  a  State  legislature  are  subject  to  disqualification,  but 
those  who  have  been  members  of  conventions  framing  or  amending  the  constitution 
of  a  State  prior  to  the  rebellion  are  not  subject  to  disqualification. 

Concurred  in  unanimously. 

12.  All  the  executive  or  judicial  officers  of  any  State  who  took  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  disqualification,  including  county 
officers.  They  are  subject  to  disqualification  if  they  were  required  to  take  as  a  part 
of  their  official  oath  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Concurred  in  unanimously. 

13.  Persons  who  exercised  mere  employments  under  State  authority  are  not  dis- 
qualified; such  as  commissioners  to  lay  out  roads,  commissioners  of  public  works, 
visitors  of  State  institutions,  directors  of  State  institutions,  examiners  of  banks,  no- 
taries public,  commissioners  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds. 

Concurred  in  unanimously;  but  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary  of  War  express  the  opinion  that  lawyers  are  such  officers  as 
are  disqualified  if  they  participated  in  the  rebellion.  Two  things  must  exist  as  to 
any  person  to  disqualify  him  from  voting:  First,  the  office  held  prior  to  the  rebel- 
lion, and,  afterwards,  participation  in  the  rebellion. 

14.  An  act  to  fix  upon  a  person  the  offense  of  engaging  in  rebellion  under  this  law 
must  be  an  overt  and  voluntary  act,  done  with  the  intent  of  aiding  or  ftuthering  the 
common  unlawful  purpose.  A  person  forced  into  the  rebel  service  by  conscription 
or  under  a  paramount  authonty  which  he  could  not  safely  disobey,  and  who  would 
not  have  entered  such  service  if  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  will,  can  not  be 
held  to  be  disqualified  from  voting. 

All  vote  **aye"  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  votes  "nay**  as  the  proposition 
is  stated. 

15.  Mere  acts  of  charity,  where  the  intent  is  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  object  of 
such  charity,  and  not  done  in  aid  of  the  cause  in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged, 
do  not  disqualify;  but  organized  contributions  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  general 
relief  of  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  not  of  a  merely  sanitary  character,  but 
contributed  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  unlawful  object,  may  be  classed  with  acts 
which  do  disqualify.  Forced  contributions  to  the  rebel  cause  in  the  form  of  taxes 
or  military  assessments,  which  a  person  was  compelled  to  pay  or  contribute,  do  not 
disqualify;  but  voluntary  contributions  to  the  rebel  cause,  even  such  indirect  con« 
tributions  as  arise  from  the  voluntary  loan  of  money  to  the  rebel  authorities  or  pur- 
chase of  bonds  or  securities  created  to  afford  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  rebellion, 
will  work  disqualification. 

Concurred  in  unanimously. 

16.  All  those  who  in  legislative  or  other  official  capacity  were  engaged  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  common  unlawful  purpose,  where  the  duties  of  the  office  necessarily 
had  relation  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion,  such  as  members  of  the  rebel  conven- 
tions, congresses,  and  legislatures,  diplomatic  agents  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
other  officials  whose  offices  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying 
on  hostilities  or  whose  duties  appertained  to  the  support  of  the  rebel  cause,  must  be 
held  to  be  disqualified;  but  officers  who  during  the  rebellion  discharged  official  duties 
not  incident  to  war,  but  only  such  duties  as  belong  even  to  a  state  of  peace  and  were 
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necessary  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  administration  of  law,  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  thereby  engaging  in  rebellion  or  as  disqualified.  Disloyal  sentiments, 
opinions,  or  sympathies  would  not  disqualify,  but  where  a  person  has  by  speech  or 
writing  incited  others  to  engage  in  rebellion  he  must  come  under  the  disqualification. 
All  vote  "  aye  **  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  dissents  to  the  second  parag^ph, 
with  the  exception  of  the  words  "  where  a  person  has  by  speech  or  by  writing  incited 
others  to  engage  in  rebellion  he  must  come  under  the  disqualification.'* 

17.  The  duties  of  the  board  appointed  to  superintend  the  elections. 

This  board,  having  the  custody  of  the  list  of  registered  voters  in  the  district  for 
which  it  is  constituted,  must  see  that  the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote  is  found 
upon  the  registration  list,  and  if  such  proves  to  be  the  fact  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board 
to  receive  his  vote  if  then  qualified  by  residence.  They  can  not  receive  the  vote  of 
any  person  whose  name  is  not  upon  the  list,  though  he  may  be  ready  to  take  the  regis- 
tration oath,  and  although  he  may  satisfy  them  that  he  was  unable  to  have  his  name 
registered  at  the  proper  time,  in  consequence  of  absence,  sickness,  or  other  cause. 

The  board  can  not  enter  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  qualifications  of  any  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  on  the  registration  list,  or  as  to  the  qualifications  of  any 
person  whose  name  is  on  that  list. 

Concurred  in  unanimously. 

18.  The  mode  of  voting  is  provided  in  the  act  to  be  by  ballot.  The  board  will 
keep  a  record  and  poll  book  of  the  election,  showing  the  votes,  list  of  voters,  and  the 
persons  elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election,  and  make  returns  of 
these  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  district. 

Concurred  in  unanimously. 

19.  The  board  appointed  for  registration  and  for  superintending  the  elections  must 
take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  entitled  ''An 
act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office.'* 

Concnned  in  unanimously. 

In  Cabinet,  June  20y  1867. 

Present:  The  same  Cabinet  officers  as  on  the  i8th,  except  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  President  announced  to  the  Cabinet  that  after  full  deliberation  he  concurred 
with  the  majority  upon  the  sections  of  the  summary  upon  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  expressed  his  dissent,  and  that  he  concurred  with  the  Cabinet  upon  those  sec- 
tions approved  by  unanimous  vote;  that  as  it  appeared  the  military  commanders 
entertained  doubts  upon  the  points  covered  by  the  summary,  and  as  their  action 
hitherto  had  not  been  uniform,  he  deemed  it  proper,  without  further  delay,  to  com- 
mimicate  in  a  general  order*  to  the  respective  commanders  the  points  set  forth  in 
the  summai^'. 


VETO  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  March  23, 1867. 
To  the  House  cf  Representatives: 

I  have  considered  the  bill  entitled  *  'An  act  supplementary  to  an  act 
entitled  *  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  eflBcient  government  of  the  rebel 
States,'  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  to  facilitate  restoration,''  and  now 
return  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with  my  objections. 

This  bill  provides  for  elections  in  the  ten  States  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  original  act  to  which  it  is  supplementary.     Its  details  are 

*8ce  9zecntive  order  of  June  ao,  1867,  pp.  J75>*3/34« 
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principally  directed  to  the  elections  for  the  formation  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions, but  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  bill  *'all  elections"  in  these 
States  occurring  while  the  original  act  remains  in  force  are  brought 
within  its  purview.  Referring  to  these  details,  it  will  be  found  that,  first 
of  all,  there  is  to  be  a  registration  of  the  voters.  No  one  whose  name 
has  not  been  admitted  on  the  list  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any  of  these 
elections.  To  ascertain  who  is  entitled  to  registration,  reference  is  made 
necessary,  by  the  express  language  of  the  supplement,  to  the  original  act 
and  to  the  pending  bill.  The  fifth  section  of  the  original  act  provides, 
as  to  voters,  that  they  shall  be  **male  citizens  of  the  State,  21  years  old 
and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  have 
been  residents  of  said  State  for  one  year. '  *  This  is  the  general  qualifica* 
tion,  followed,  however,  by  many  exceptions.  No  one  can  be  registered, 
according  to  the  original  act,  **who  may  be  disfranchised  for  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion*' — a  provision  which  left  undetermined  the  question 
as  to  what  amounted  to  disfranchisement,  and  whether  without  a  judi- 
cial sentence  the  act  itself  produced  that  effect.  This  supplemental  bill 
superadds  an  oath,  to  be  taken  by  every  person  before  his  name  can  be 
admitted  upon  the  registration,  that  he  has  **not  been  disfranchised  for 
participation  in  any  rebellion  or  civil  war  against  the  United  States."  It 
thus  imposes  upon  every  person  the  necessity  and  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing for  himself,  under  the  peril  of  punishment  by  a  military  commission 
if  he  makes  a  mistake,  what  works  disfranchisement  by  participation  in 
rebellion  and  what  amounts  to  such  participation.  Almost  every  man — 
the  negro  as  well  as  the  white — above  21  years  of  age  who  was  resident 
in  these  ten  States  during  the  rebellion,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  at 
some  time  and  in  3ome  way  did  participate  in  resistance  to  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  General  Government.  The  question  with  the  citizen  to 
whom  this  oath  is  to  be  proposed  must  be  a  fearful  one,  for  while  the  bill 
does  not  declare  that  perjury  may  be  assigned  for  such  false  swearing 
nor  fix  any  penalty  for  the  offense,  we  must  not  forget  that  martial  law 
prevails;  that  every  person  is  answerable  to  a  military  comznission,  with- 
out previous  presentment  by  a  grand  jury,  for  any  charge  that  may  be 
made  against  him,  and  t^at  the  supreme  authority  of  the  military  com- 
mander determines  the  question  as  to  what  is  an  offense  and  what  is  to 
be  the  measure  of  punishment. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  provides  **that  the  commanding  general 
of  each  district  shall  appoint  as  many  boards  of  registration  as  may  be 
necessary,  consisting  of  three  loyal  officers  or  persons."  The  only  quali- 
fication stated  for  these  officers  is  that  they  must  be  "loyal."  They 
may  be  persons  in  the  military  service  or  civilians,  residents  of  the  State 
or  strangers.  Yet  these  persons  are  to  exercise  most  important  duties 
and  are  vested  with  unlimited  discretion.  They  are  to  decide  what  names 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  register  and  from  their  decision  there  is  to  be 
no  appeal.    They  ai^  to  superintend  the  elections  and  to  decide  all  qae»- 
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tions  which  may  arise.  They  are  to  have  the  custody  of  the  ballots  and 
to  make  return  of  the  persons  elected.  Whatever  frauds  or  errors  they 
may  commit  must  pass  without  redress.  All  that  is  left  for  the  com- 
manding general  is  to  receive  the  retiuns  of  the  elections,  open  the  same, 
and  ascertain  who  are  chosen  * '  according  to  the  returns  of  the  officers 
who  conducted  said  elections.'*  By  such  means  and  with  this  sort  of 
agency  are  the  conventions  of  delegates  to  be  constituted. 

As  the  delegates  are  to  speak  for  the  people,  common  justice  would 
seem  to  require  that  they  should  have  authority  from  the  people  them- 
selves. No  convention  so  constituted  will  in  any  sense  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,  for  tmder  the  all-embracing 
exceptions  of  these  laws,  by  a  construction  which  the  uncertainty  of 
the  clause  as  to  disfranchisement  leaves  open  to  the  board  of  officers,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  may  be  excluded  from  the  polls  and  from  all 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  own  wishes  or  voting  for  delegates  who 
will  faithfully  reflect  their  sentiments. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  further  to  investigate  the  details  of  this  bill. 
No  consideration  could  induce  me  to  give  my  approval  to  such  an  elec- 
tion law  for  any  purpose,  and  especially  for  the  great  purpose  of  framing 
the  constitution  of  a  State.  If  ever  the  American  citizen  should  be  left 
to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  it  is  when  he  is  engaged  in 
the  work  of  forming  the  fundamental  law  under  which  he  is  to  live. 
That  work  is  his  work,  and  it  can  not  properly  be  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
All  this  legislation  proceeds  upon  the  contrary  assumption  that  the 
people  of  each  of  these  States  shall  have  no  constitution  except  such  as 
may  be  arbitrarily  dictated  by  Congress  and  formed  tmder  the  restraint 
of  military  rule.     A  plain  statement  of  facts  makes  this  evident. 

In  all  these  States  there  are  existing  constitutions,  framed  in  the 
accustomed  way  by  the  people.  Congress,  however,  declares  that  these 
constitutions  are  not  "loyal  and  republican,**  and  requires  the  people  to 
form  them  anew.  What,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  is  necessary 
to  make  the  constitution  of  a  State  ' '  loyal  and  republican ' '  ?  The  origi- 
nal act  answers  the  question:  It  is  universal  negro  suffrage — a  question 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  leaves  exclusively  to  the  States  them- 
selves. All  this  legislative  machinery  of  martial  law,  military  coercion, 
and  political  disfranchisement  is  avowedly  for  that  purpose  and  none 
other.  The  existing  constitutions  of  the  ten  States  conform  to  the 
acknowledged  standards  of  loyalty  and  republicanism.  Indeed,  if  there 
are  degrees  id  republican  forms  of  government,  their  constitutions  are 
more  republican  now  than  when  these  States,  four  of  which  were  mem- 
bers of  the  original  thirteen,  first  became  members  of  the  Union. 

Congress  does  not  now  demand  that  a  single  provision  of  their  constitu- 
tions be  changed  except  such  as  confine  suffrage  to  the  white  population. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  these  provisions  do  not  conform  to  the 
standard  of  republicanism  which  Congress  seeks  to  establish.  That 
M  P— vol. 
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there  may  be  no  mistake,  it  is  only  necessary  that  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  original  act,  which  declares  **such  constitution  shall  provide 
that  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  persons  as  have 
the  qualifications  herein  stated  for  electors  of  delegates."  What  class  of 
persons  is  here  meant  clearly  appears  in  the  same  section;  that  is  to  say, 
**the  male  citizens  of  said  State  21  years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  have  been  resident  in  said  State 
for  one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  election/* 

Without  these  provisions  no  constitution  which  can  be  framed  in  any 
one  of  the  ten  States  will  be  of  any  avail  with  Congress.  This,  then,  is 
the  test  of  what  the  constitution  of  a  State  of  this  Union  must  contain 
to  make  it  republican.  Measured  by  such  a  standard,  how  few  of  the 
States  now  composing  the  Union  have  republican  constitutions!  If  in 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  that  Congress  shall  secure  to 
every  State  a  republican  form  of  government  universal  suffrage  for  blacks 
as  well  as  whites  is  a  sine  qua  non,  the  work  of  reconstruction  may  as 
well  begin  in  Ohio  as  in  Virginia,  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  North  Carolina. 

When  I  contemplate  the  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  South 
with  no  alternative  left  but  to  impose  upon  themselves  this  fearful  and 
untried  experiment  of  complete  negro  enfranchisement — and  white  dis- 
franchisement, it  may  be,  almost  as  complete — or  submit  indefinitely  to 
the  rigor  of  martial  law,  without  a  single  attribute  of  freemen,  deprived 
of  all  the  sacred  guaranties  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  threatened 
with  even  worse  wrongs,  if  any  worse  are  possible,  it  seems  to  me  their 
condition  is  the  most  deplorable  to  which  any  people  can  be  reduced. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  rebellion  and  that  their  object 
being  a  separation  of  the  States  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  there  was 
an  obligation  resting  upon  every  loyal  citizen  to  treat  them  as  enemies 
and  to  wage  war  against  their  cause. 

Inflexibly  opposed  to  any  movement  imperiling  the  integrity  of  the 
Government,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  urge  the  adoption  of  all  measures 
necessary  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  After  a  long  and  ter- 
rible struggle  the  efforts  of  the  Government  were  triumphantly  success- 
ful, and  the  people  of  the  South,  submitting  to  the  stem  arbitrament, 
yielded  forever  the  issues  of  the  contest.  Hostilities  terminated  soon 
after  it  became  my  duty  to  assume  the  responsibiUties  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  RepubUc,  and  I  at  once  endeavored  to  repress  and  con- 
trol the  passions  which  our  civil  strife  had  engendered,  and,  no  longer 
regarding  these  erring  millions  as  enemies,  again  acknowledged  them  as 
our  friends  and  our  countrymen.  The  war  had  accomplished  its  objects. 
The  nation  was  saved  and  that  seminal  principle  of  mischief  which  from 
the  birth  of  the  Government  had  gradually  but  inevitably  brought  on  the 
rebellion  was  totally  eradicated.  Then,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  aus- 
picious time  to  commence  the  work  of  reconciliation;  then,  when  these 
people  sought  ooce  more  our  friendship  and  protection,  I  considered 
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it  our  duty  generously  to  meet  them  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  for- 
giveness and  to  conquer  them  even  more  effectually  by  the  magnanim- 
ity of  the  nation  than  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  I  yet  believe  that  if  the 
policy  of  reconciliation  then  inaugurated,  and  which  contemplated  an 
early  restoration  of  these  people  to  all  their  pohtical  rights,  had  received 
the  support  of  Congress,  every  one  of  these  ten  States  and  all  their  peo- 
ple would  at  this  moment  be  fast  anchored  in  the  Union  and  the  great 
work  which  gave  the  war  all  its  sanction  and  made  it  just  and  holy  would 
have  been  accomplished.  Then  over  all  the  vast  and  fruitful  regions 
of  the  South  peace  and  its  blessings  would  have  prevailed,  while  now 
millions  are  deprived  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  every 
citizen  and  after  nearly  two  years  of  legislation  find  themselves  placed 
under  an  absolute  military  despotism.  *'A  military  republic,  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  mock  elections  and  supported  only  by  the  sword," 
was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  pronounced  by  Daniel  Webster, 
when  speaking  of  the  South  American  States,  as  * '  a  movement,  indeed, 
but  a  retrograde  and  disastrous  movement,  from  the  regular  and  old- 
fashioned  monarchical  systems;  "  and  he  added: 

If  men  would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  republican  government,  they  must  govern 
themselves  by  reason,  by  mutual  counsel  and  consultation,  by  a  sense  and  feeling  of 
general  interest,  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  minority  in  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, properly  expressed;  and,  above  all,  the  military  must  be  kept,  according  to  the 
language  of  our  biU  of  rights,  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  authority.  Wher- 
ever this  lesson  is  not  both  learned  and  practiced  there  can  be  no  political  freedom. 
Absurd,  preposterous  is  it,  a  scoff  and  a  satire  on  free  forms  of  constitutional  liberty, 
for  frames  of  government  to  be  prescribed  by  military  leaders  and  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  be  exercised  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

I  confidently  beUeve  that  a  time  will  come  when  these  States  will  again 
occupy  their  true  positions  in  the  Union.  The  barriers  which  now  seem 
so  obstinate  must  yield  to  the  force  of  an  enlightened  and  just  public 
opinion,  and  sooner  or  later  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  legislation 
will  be  effaced  from  our  statute  books.  When  this  shall  have  been  con- 
summated, I  pray  God  that  the  errors  of  the  past  may  be  forgotten  and 
that  once  more  we  shall  be  a  happy,  united,  and  prosperous  people,  and  that 
at  last,  after  the  bitter  and  eventful  experience  through  which  the  nation 
has  passed,  we  shall  all  come  to  know  that  our  only  safety  is  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Federal  Constitution  and  in  according  to  every  American 
citizen  and  to  every  State  the  rights  which  that  Constitution  secures. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  10, 1867. "^ 

The  first  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  adjourned  on  the  30th  day  of 
March,  1867.     This  bill,t  which  was  passed  during  that  session,  was  not 

•  Pocket  veto.    Was  never  sent  to  Congress,  but  was  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State, 
t**  Joint  resolution  placing  certain  troops  of  filissouri  on  an  equal  footing  with  others  as  to 
bounties." 
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presented  for  my  approval  by  the  Hon.  Edmnnd  G.  Ross,  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  until 
Monday,  the  ist  day  of  April,  1867,  two  days  after  the  adjournment.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  approval  of  any  bill  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, whether  presented  before  or  after  such  adjournment,  is  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  instrument  expressly  declaring 
that  no  bill  shall  become  a  law  the  return  of  which  may  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  To  concede  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  President,  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  may,  without 
limitation  in  respect  to  time,  exercise  the  power  of  approval,  and  thus 
determine  at  his  discretion  whether  or  not  bills  shall  become  laws,  might 
subject  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government  to 
influences  most  pernicious  to  correct  legislation  and  sound  public  morals, 
and — ^with  a  single  exception,  occurring  during  the  prevalence  of  civil 
war — would  be  contrary  to  the  established  practice  of  the  Government 
from  its  inauguration  to  the  present  time.  This  bill  will  therefore  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  without  my  approval. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  Jidy  /p,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith  the  biU  entitled  *'An  act  supplementary  to  an  act 
entitled  *  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States,'  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  and  the  act  supplementary 
thereto,  passed  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  1867,"  and  will  state  as  briefly 
as  possible  some  of  the  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  giving  it  my 
approval. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  measures  passed  by  Congress  during  the  last 
four  months  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction.  The  message  returning 
the  act  of  the  2d  of  March  last  states  at  length  my  objections  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  measure.  They  apply  equally  well  to  the  bill  now  before 
me,  and  I  am  content  merely  to  refer  to  them  and  to  reiterate  my  convic- 
tion that  they  are  sound  and  unanswerable. 

There  are  some  points  peculiar  to  this  bill,  which  I  will  proceed  at  once 
to  consider. 

The  first  section  purports  to  declare  '*the  true  intent  and  meaning," 
in  some  particulars,  of  the  two  prior  acts  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  declared  that  the  intent  of  those  acts  was,  first,  that  the  existing 
governments  in  the  ten  ** rebel  States**  *'were  not  legal  State  govern- 
ments," and,  second,  **that  thereafter  said  governments,  if  continued, 
were  to  be  continued  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  military  commanders 
of  the  respective  districts  and  to  the  paramount  authority  of  Congress.*' 

Congress  may  by  a  declaratory  act  fix  upon  a  prior  act  a  construction 
altogether  at  variance  with  its  apparent  meaning,  and  from  the  time,  at 
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least,  when  such  a  construction  is  Qxed  the  original  act  will  be  construed 
to  mean  exactly  what  it  is  stated  to  mean  by  the  declaratory  statute. 
There  wiU  be,  then,  from  the  time  this  bill  may  become  a  law  no  doubt, 
no  question,  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  ** existing  governments"  in 
those  States, called  in  the  original  act  "the  provisional  governments," 
stand  toward  the  military  authority.  As  those  relations  stood  before 
the  declaratory  act,  these  "governments,"  it  is  true,  were  made  subject 
to  absolute  military  authority  in  many  important  respects,  but  not  in  all, 
the  language  of  the  act  being  "subject  to  the  military  authority  of  the 
United  States,  as  hereinafter  prescribed."  By  the  sixth  section  of  the 
orig^inal  act  these  governments  were  made  "in  all  respects  subject  to 
the  paramotmt  authority  of  the  United  States." 

Now  by  this  declaratory  act  it  appears  that  Congress  did  not  by  the 
original  act  intend  to  limit  the  military  authority  to  any  particulars  or 
subjects  therein  "prescribed,"  but  meant  to  make  it  universal.  Thus 
over  aU  of  these  ten  States  this  military  government  is  now  declared  to 
have  unlimited  authority.  It  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  the  registration 
of  voters,  and  the  superintendence  of  elections,  but  "in  all  respects"  is 
asserted  to  be  paramount  to  the  existing  civil  governments. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  state  of  society  more  intolerable  than 
this;  and  yet  it  is  to  this  condition  that  12,000,000  American  citizens 
are  reduqed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Over  every  foot  of 
the  immense  territory  occupied  by  these  American  citizens  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  theoretically  in  full  operation.  It  binds  all 
the  people  there  and  should  protect  them;  yet  they  are  denied  every  one 
of  its  sacred  guaranties. 

Of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  any  one  of  these  Southern  people  when 
sdzed  by  a  file  of  soldiers  to  ask  for  the  cause  of  arrest  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  warrant?  Of  what  avail  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  bail 
when  in  military  custody,  which  knows  no  such  thing  as  bail?  Of  what 
avail  to  demand  a  trial  by  jury,  process  for  witnesses,  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  the  privilege  of  counsel,  or  that  greater  privilege,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  f 

The  veto  of  the  original  bill  of  the  2d  of  March  was  based  on  two  dis- 
tinct grounds — ^the  interference  of  Congress  in  matters  strictly  appertain- 
ing to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  and  the  establishment  of  military 
tribunals  for  the  trial  of  citizens  in  time  of  peace.  The  impartial  reader 
of  that  message  will  understand  that  all  that  it  contains  with  respect  to 
military  despotism  and  martial  law  has  reference  especially  to  the  fearful 
power  conferred  on  the  district  commanders  to  displace  the  criminal 
courts  and  assume  jurisdiction  to  try  and  to  punish  by  miUtary  boards; 
that,  potentially,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  was  martial  law  and 
military  despotism.  The  act  now  before  me  not  only  declares  that  the 
intent  was  to  confer  such  military  authority,  but  also  to  confer  unlimited 
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military  authority  over  all  the  other  courts  of  the  State  and  over  all  the 
officers  of  the  State — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Not  content  with 
the  general  grant  of  power.  Congress,  in  the  second  section  of  this  bill, 
specifically  gives  to  each  military  commander  the  power  **to  suspend  or 
remove  from  office,  or  from  the  performance  of  official  duties  and  the 
exercise  of  official  powers,  any  officer  or  person  holding  or  exercising,  or 
professing  to  hold  or  exercise,  any  civil  or  military  office  or  duty  in  such 
district  under  any  power,  election,  appointment,  or  authority  derived 
from,  or  granted  by,  or  claimed  under  any  so-called  State,  or  the  gov- 
ernment thereof,  or  any  municipal  or  other  division  thereof. ' ' 

A  power  that  hitherto  all  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, acting  in  concert  or  separately,  have  not  dared  to  exercise  is  here 
attempted  to  be  conferred  on  a  subordinate  military  officer.  To  him,  as  a 
military  officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  given  the  power,  supported 
by  *  a  sufficient  military  force,*'  to  remove  every  dvil  officer  of  the  State. 
What  next?  The  district  commander,  who  has  thus  displaced  the  civil 
officer,  is  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  sol- 
dier of  the  Army,  or  by  the  appointment  of  **  some  other  person.** 

This  military  appointee,  whether  an  officer,  a  soldier,  or  '*  some  other 
person,*  *  is  to  perform  *  *  the  duties  of  such  officer  or  person  so  suspended 
or  removed.**  In  other  words,  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  Army  is  thus 
transformed  into  a  civil  officer.  He  may  be  made  a  governor,  a  legislator, 
or  a  judge.  However  unfit  he  may  deem  himself  for  such  civil  duties, 
he  must  obey  the  order.  The  officer  of  the  Army  must,  if  *  *  detailed,  * '  go 
upon  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State  with  the  same  prompt  obedience  as 
if  he  were  detailed  to  go  upon  a  court-martial.  The  soldier,  if  detailed  to 
act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  must  obey  as  quickly  as  if  he  were  detailed 
for  picket  duty. 

What  is  the  character  of  such  a  military  civil  officer  ?  This  bill  declares 
that  he  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  civil  office  to  which  he  is  detailed. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  does  not  lose  his  position  in  the  miUtary 
service.  He  is  still  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  Army;  he  is  still  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  it,  and  must  yield  due  defer- 
ence, respect,  and  obedience  toward  his  superiors. 

The  dear  intent  of  this  section  is  that  the  officer  or  soldier  detailed  to 
fill  a  dvil  office  must  execute  its  duties  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
If  he  is  appointed  a  governor  of  a  State,  he  is  to  execute  the  duties  as 
pro\nded  by  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  for  the  time  bdng  his  military 
character  is  to  be  suspended  in  his  new  ci\nl  capadty.  If  he  is  appointed 
a  State  treasurer,  he  must  at  once  assume  the  custody  and  disbursement 
of  the  funds  of  the  State,  and  must  perform  those  duties  precisely  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  he  is  intrusted  with  no  other  official  duty 
or  oth^  offidal  power.  Holding  the  office  of  treasurer  and  intrusted 
with  funds,  it  happens  that  he  is  required  by  the  State  laws  to  enter  into 
bond  with  secority  and  to  take  an  oath  of  office;  yet  from  the  beginning 
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cf  the  \I01  to  the  end  there  is  no  provision  for  any  bond  or  oath  of  office, 
or  for  any  single  qualification  required  under  the  State  law,  such  as  resi- 
dence, citizenship,  or  an3rthing  else.  The  only  oath  is  that  provided  for 
in  the  ninth  section;  by  the  terms  of  which  everyone  detailed  or  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  in  the  State  is  required  "to  take  and  to  subscribe  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law  for  officers  of  the  United  States. ' '  Thus 
an  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  detailed  to  fill  a  civil  office  in 
one  of  these  States  gives  no  official  bond  and  takes  no  official  oath  for  the 
performance  of  his  new  duties,  but  as  a  dvil  officer  of  the  State  only 
takes  the  same  oath  which  he  had  already  taken  as  a  military  officer 
of  the  United  States.  He  is,  at  last,  a  military  officer  performing  civil 
duties,  and  the  authority  under  which  he  acts  is  Federal  authority  only; 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  Federal  Government,  by  the  agency 
of  its  own  sworn  officers,  in  e£Fect  assumes  the  dvil  government  of  the 
State. 

A  singular  contradiction  is  apparent  here.  Congress  declares  these 
local  State  governments  to  be  illegal  governments,  and  then  provides 
that  these  illegal  governments  shall  be  carried  on  by  Federal  officers, 
who  are  to  perform  the  very  duties  imposed  on  its  own  officers  by  this 
illegal  State  authority.  It  certainly  would  be  a  novel  spectacle  if  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  carry  on  a  legal  State  government  by  the  agency 
of  its  own  officers.  It  is  yet  more  strange  that  Congress  attempts  to 
sustain  and  carry  on  an  illegal  State  government  by  the  same  Federal 
agency. 

In  this  connection  I  must  call  attention  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  which  provide  that  none  of  the  officers  or  appointees  of 
these  military  commanders  **  shall  be  bound  in  his  action  by  any  opinion 
of  any  dvil  officer  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  act  "shall  be  construed  liberally,  to  the  end  that  all  the  intents 
thereof  may  be  fully  and  perfectly  carried  out." 

It  seems  Congress  supposed  that  this  bill  might  require  construction, 
and  they  fix,  therefore,  the  rule  to  be  applied.  But  where  is  the  con- 
struction to  come  from?  Certainly  no  one  can  be  more  in  want  of 
instruction  than  a  soldier  or  an  officer  of  the  Army  detailed  for  a  dvil 
service,  perhaps  the  most  important  in  a  State,  with  the  duties  of  which 
he  is  altogether  unfamiliar.  This  bill  says  he  shall  not  be  bound  in  his 
action  by  the  opinion  of  any  dvil  officer  of  the  United  States.  The  duties 
of  the  office  are  altogether  dvil,  but  when  he  asks  for  an  opinion  he  can 
only  ask  the  opinion  of  another  military  officer,  who,  perhaps,  under- 
stands as  little  of  his  duties  as  he  does  himself;  and  as  to  his  "action," 
he  is  answerable  to  the  military  authority,  and  to  the  military  authority 
alone.  Strictly,  no  opinion  of  any  dvil  officer  other  than  a  judge  has  a 
binding  force. 

But  these  military  appointees  would  not  be  bound  even  by  a  judicial 
opinion.    They  might  very  well  say,  even  when  their  action  is  in  conflict 
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with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "That  court  is  composed 
of  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  conform 
our  action  to  any  opinion  of  any  such  authority/* 

This  bill  and  the  acts  to  which  it  is  supplementary  are  aU  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  these  ten  communities  are  not  States  and  that 
their  existing  governments  are  not  legal.  Throughout  the  legislation 
upon  this  subject  they  are  called  ''rebel  States,'*  and  in  this  particular 
bill  they  are  denominated  ** so-called  States,"  and  the  vice  of  illegality 
is  declared  to  pervade  all  of  them.  The  obligations  of  consistency  bind 
a  legislative  body  as  well  as  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  say  that  these  ten  political  communities  are  not  States  of 
this  Union.  Declarations  to  the  contrary  made  in  these  three  acts  are 
contradicted  again  and  again  by  repeated  acts  of  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  from  the  year  1861  to  the  year  1867. 

During  that  period,  while  these  States  were  in  actual  rebellion,  and 
after  that  rebelUon  was  brought  to  a  close,  they  have  been  again  and 
again  recognized  as  States  of  the  Union.  Representation  has  been  ap- 
portioned to  them  as  States.  They  have  been  divided  into  judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  holding  of  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States. 
as  States  of  the  Union  only  can  be  districted.  The  last  act  on  this  sub- 
ject was  passed  July  23, 1866,  by  which  every  one  of  these  ten  States  was 
arranged  into  districts  and  circuits. 

They  have  been  called  upon  by  Congress  to  act  through  their  legisla- 
tures upon  at  least  two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  As  States  they  have  ratified  one  amendment,  which  required  the 
vote  of  twenty-seven  States  of  the  thirty-six  then  composing  the  Union. 
When  the  requisite  twenty-seven  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  that  amend- 
ment— seven  of  which  votes  were  given  by  seven  of  these  ten  States — ^it 
was  proclaimed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
slavery  was  declared  no  longer  to  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  If  these  seven  States  were  not  legal 
States  of  the  Union,  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence  that  in  some 
of  the  States  slavery  yet  exists.  It  does  not  exist  in  these  seven  States, 
for  they  have  abolished  it  also  in  their  State  constitutions;  but  Kentucky 
not  having  done  so,  it  would  stiU  remain  in  that  State.  But,  in  truth, 
if  this  assumption  that  these  States  have  no  legal  State  governments  be 
true,  then  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  these  illegal  governments  binds  no 
one,  for  Congress  now  denies  to  these  States  the  power  to  abolish  slavery 
by  denying  to  them  the  power  to  elect  a  legal  State  legislature,  or  to  frame 
a  constitution  for  any  purpose,  even  for  such  a  purpose  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

As  to  the  other  constitutional  amendment,  having  reference  to  suffrage, 
it  happens  that  these  States  have  not  accepted  it.  The  consequence  is 
that  it  has  never  been  proclaimed  or  understood,  even  by  Congress,  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  Senate  of  the  United 
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States  has  repeatedly  given  its  sanction  to  the  appointment  of  judges,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  and  marshals  for  every  one  of  these  States;  yet,  if  they  are 
not  legal  States,  not  one  of  these  judges  is  authorized  to  hold  a  court. 
So,  too,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  appropriation  bills  to  pay 
all  these  judges,  attorneys,  and  officers  of  the  United  States  for  exercising 
their  functions  in  these  States.  Again,  in  the  machinery  of  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  all  these  States  are  districted,  not  as  **  Territories,*'  but  as 
''States.'' 

So  much  for  continuous  legislative  recognition.  The  instances  dted, 
however,  fall  far  short  of  all  that  might  be  enumerated.  Executive  rec- 
ognition, as  is  well  known,  has  been  frequent  and  unwavering.  The  same 
may  be  said  as  to  judicial  recognition  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  That  aug^t  tribunal,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  duties  in  banc  and  upon  the  circuit,  has  never  failed  to  rec- 
ognize these  ten  communities  as  legal  States  of  the  Union.  The  cases 
depending  in  that  court  upon  appeal  and  writ  of  error  from  these  States 
when  the  rebellion  began  have  not  been  dismissed  upon  any  idea  of  the 
cessation  of  jurisdiction.  They  were  carefully  continued  from  term  to 
term  until  the  rebellion  was  entirely  subdued  and  peace  reestablished,  and 
then  they  were  called  for  argument  and  consideration  as  if  no  insurrection 
had  intervened.  New  cases,  occurring  since  the  rebellion,  have  come 
from  these  States  before  that  court  by  writ  of  error  and  appeal,  and  even 
by  original  suit,  where  only  *  *  a  State '  *  can  bring  such  a  suit.  These  cases 
are  entertained  by  that  tribunal  in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  juris- 
diction,which  could  not  attach  to  them  if  they  had  come  from  any  political 
body  other  than  a  State  of  the  Union.  Finally,  in  the  allotment  of  their 
circuits  made  by  the  judges  at  the  December  term,  1865,  every  one  of  these 
States  is  put  on  the  same  footing  of  legality  with  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  being  a  part  of  the  fourth  circuit, 
are  allotted  to  the  Chief  Justice.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida  constitute  the  fifth  circuit,  and  are  allotted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Wayne.  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  are  allotted  to 
the  sixth  judicial  circuit,  as  to  which  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  bench. 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  the  exercise  of  his  circuit  duties,  has  recently 
held  a  circuit  court  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  If  North  Carolina 
is  not  a'State  of  this  Union,  the  Chief  Justice  had  no  authority  to  hold  a 
court  there,  and  every  order,  judgment,  and  decree  rendered  by  him  in 
that  court  were  coram  nonjtidice  and  void. 

Another  ground  on  which  these  reconstruction  acts  are  attempted  to 
be  sustained  is  this:  That  these  ten  States  are  conquered  territory;  that 
the  constitutional  relation  in  which  they  stood  as  States  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Government  prior  to  the  rebellion  has  given  place  to  a  new  relation; 
that  their  territory  is  a  conquered  country  and  their  citizens  a  conquered 
people,  and  that  in  this  new  relation  Congress  can  govern  them  by  mili- 
tary power. 
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A  title  by  conquest  stands  on  clear  ground;  it  is  a  new  title  acquired  by 
war;  it  applies  only  to  territory;  for  goods  or  movable  things  regularly 
captured  in  war  are  called  "booty,**  or,  if  taken  by  individual  soldiers, 
"plunder/' 

There  is  not  a  foot  of  the  land  in  any  one  of  these  ten  States  which  the 
United  States  holds  by  conquest,  save  only  such  land  as  did  not  belong 
to  either  of  these  States  or  to  any  individual  owner.  I  mean  such  lands 
as  did  belong  to  the  pretended  government  called  the  Confederate  States. 
These  lands  we  may  claim  to  hold  by  conquest.  As  to  all  other  land  or 
territory,  whether  belonging  to  the  States  or  to  individuals,  the  Federal 
Government  has  now  no  more  title  or  right  to  it  than  it  had  before  the 
rebellion.  Our  own  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  custom-houses,  and  other 
Federal  property  situate  in  those  States  we  now  hold,  not  by  the  title  of 
conquest,  but  by  our  old  title,  acquired  by  purchase  or  condemnation  for 
public  use,  with  compensation  to  former  owners.  We  have  not  conquered 
these  places,  but  have  simply  "repossessed**  them. 

If  we  require  more  sites  for  forts,  custom-houses,  or  other  public  use, 
we  must  acquire  the  title  to  them  by  purchase  or  appropriation  in  the  reg- 
ular mode.  At  this  moment  the  United  States,  in  the  acquisition  of  sites 
for  national  cemeteries  in  these  States,  acquires  title  in  the  same  way. 
The  Federal  courts  sit  in  court-houses  owned  or  leased  by  the  United 
States,  not  in  the  court-houses  of  the  States.  The  United  States  pays 
each  of  these  States  for  the  use  of  its  jails.  Finally,  the  United  States 
levies  its  direct  taxes  and  its  internal  revenue  upon  the  property  in  these 
States,  including  the  productions  of  the  lands  within  their  territorial  lim- 
its, not  by  way  of  levy  and  contribution  in  the  character  of  a  conqueror, 
but  in  the  regular  way  of  taxation,  under  the  same  laws  which  apply  to 
all  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

From  first  to  last,  during  the  rebellion  and  since,  the  title  of  each  of 
these  States  to  the  lands  and  public  buildings  owned  by  them  has  never 
been  disturbed,  and  not  a  foot  of  it  has  ever  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  even  under  a  title  by  confiscation,  and  not  a  foot  of  it  has  ever  been 
taxed  under  Federal  law. 

In  conclusion  I  must  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
consideration  of  one  more  question  arising  tmder  this  bill.  It  vests  in 
the  military  commander,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  General  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  an  unlimited  power  to  remove  from  office  any 
civil  or  military  officer  in  each  of  these  ten  States,  and  the  further  power, 
subject  to  the  same  approval,  to  detail  or  appoint  any  military  officer  or 
soldier  of  the  United  States  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  officer  so  removed, 
and  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  those  States  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise. 

The  military  appointee  thus  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  dvil 
office  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and,  as  such,  required  to  take 
an  oath.  Is  for  the  time  being  a  civil  officer.    What  is  his  character?    Is 
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he  a  civil  officer  of  the  State  or  a  civil  oflScer  of  the  United  States?  If 
he  is  a  civil  ofl&cer  of  the  State,  where  is  the  Federal  power  under  our 
Constitution  which  authorizes  his  appointment  by  any  Federal  ofl&cer? 
If,  however,  he  is  to  be  considered  a  civil  oflScer  of  the  United  States,  as 
his  appointment  and  oath  would  seem  to  indicate,  where  is  the  authority 
for  his  appointment  vested  by  the  Constitution?  The  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  all  oflScers  of  the  United  States,  civil  or  military,  where  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution,  is  vested  in  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with  this  exception,  that  Congress 
*'  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  ofl&cers  as  they  think 
proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
Departments. ' '  But  this  bill,  if  these  are  to  be  considered  inferior  ofl&cers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  does  not  provide  for  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  alone,  or  by  the  courts  of  law,  or  by  the  heads  of 
Departments,  but  vests  the  appointment  in  one  subordinate  executive 
oflBcer,  subject  to  the  approval  of  another  subordinate  executive  oflBcer. 
So  that,  if  we  put  this  question  and  fix  the  character  of  this  military 
appointee  either  way,  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
Constitution. 

Take  the  case  of  a  soldier  or  oflBcer  appointed  to  perform  the  ofl&ce  of 
judge  in  one  of  these  States,  and,  as  such,  to  administer  the  proper  laws 
of  the  State.  Where  is  the  authority  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  for 
vesting  in  a  miUtary  or  an  executive  ofl&cer  strict  judicial  functions  to  be 
exercised  under  State  law?  It  has  been  again  and  again  decided  by  the 
%Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  acts  of  Congress  which  have 
attempted  to  vest  executive  powers  in  Wm^  judicial  courts  or  judges  of  the 
United  States  are  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  If  Congress  can 
not  clothe  a  judge  with  merely  executive  duties,  how  can  they  clothe 
an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  Army  with  judicial  duties  over  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  not  in  the  military  or  naval  service?  So,  too,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  decided  that  Congress  can  not  require  a  State  ofl&cer, 
executive  or  judicial,  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined  upon  him  by  a  law 
of  the  United  States.  How,  then,  can  Congress  confer  power  upon  an 
executive  ofl&cer  of  the  United  States  to  perform  such  duties  in  a  State? 
If  Congress  could  not  vest  in  a  judge  of  one  of  these  States  any  judicial 
authority  under  the  United  States  by  direct  enactment,  how  can  it  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  indirectly,  by  removing  the  State  judge  and  putting 
an  ofl&cer  of  the  United  States  in  his  place? 

To  me  these  considerations  are  conclusive  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
this  part  of  the  bill  now  before  me,  and  I  earnestly  commend  their  con- 
sideration to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Congress. 

Within  a  period  less  than  a  year  the  legislation  of  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  strip  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  of  some 
of  its  essential  powers.  The  Constitution  and  the  oath  provided  in  it 
devolve  upon  the  President  the  power  and  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  arc 
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faithfully  executed.  The  Constitution,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  power, 
gives  him  the  choice  of  the  agents,  and  makes  them  subject  to  his  con- 
trol and  supervision.  But  in  the  execution  of  these  laws  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  upon  the  President  remains,  but  the  power  to  exercise 
that  constitutional  duty  is  efFectually  taken  away.  The  miUtary  com- 
mander is  as  to  the  power  of  appointment  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  President,  and  the  General  of  the  Army  the  place  of  the  Senate;  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  assert  his  own  constitutional 
power  may,  under  pretense  of  law,  be  met  by  official  insubordination. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  military  officers,  looking  to  the  authority 
given  by  these  laws  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  will  rec- 
ognize no  authority  but  the  commander  of  the  district  and  the  General 
of  the  Army. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  this  to  this  proposed  legislation, 
it  would  be  sufficient.  Whilst  I  hold  the  chief  executive  authority  of 
the  United  States,  whilst  the  obligation  rests  upon  me  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,  I  can  never  willingly  surrender  that  trust  or 
the  powers  given  for  its  execution.  I  can  never  give  my  assent  to  be 
made  responsible  for  .the  faithful  execution  of  laws,  and  at  the  same  time 
surrender  that  trust  and  the  powers  which  accompany  it  to  any  other 
executive  officer,  high  or  low,  or  to  any  number  of  executive  officers.  If 
this  executive  trust,  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President,  is  to 
be  taken  from  him  and  vested  in  a  subordinate  officer,  the  responsibility 
will  be  with  Congress  in  clothing  the  subordinate  with  unconstitutional 
power  and  with  the  officer  who  assumes  its  exercise. 

This  interference  with  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  executive 
department  is  an  evil  that  will  inevitably  sap  the  foundations  of  our  fed- 
eral system;  but  it  is  not  the  worst  evil  of  this  legislation.  It  is  a  great 
public  wrong  to  take  from  the  President  jpowers  conferred  on  him  alone 
by  the  Constitution,  but  the  wrong  is  more  flagrant  and  more  dangerous 
when  the  powers  so  taken  from  the  President  ^re  conferred  upon  sub- 
ordinate executive  officers,  and  especially  upon  military  officers.  Over 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States  of  the  Union  military  power,  regulated  by 
no  fixed  law,  rules  supreme.  Each  one  of  the  five  district  commanders, 
though  not  chosen  by  the  people  or  responsible  to  them,  exercises  at  this 
hour  more  executive  power,  military  and  civil,  than  the  people  have  ever 
been  willing  to  confer  upon  the  head  of  the  executive  department,  though 
chosen  by  and  responsible  to  themselves.  The  remedy  must  oome  from 
the  people  themselves.  They  know  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  applied. 
At  the  present  time  they  can  not,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, repeal  these  laws;  they  can  not  remove  or  control  this  military 
despotism.  The  remedy  is,  ne\'ertheless,  in  their  hands;  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ballot,  and  is  a  sure  one  if  not  controlled  by  fraud,  overawed  by 
arbitrary  power,  or,  from  apathy  on  their  part,  too  long  delayed.  With 
abiding  confidence  in  tbeir  patrictism,  wisdom,  and  integrity,  I  am  adi! 
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hopeful  of  the  future,  and  that  in  the  end  the  rod  of  despotism  will  be 
broken,  the  armed  heel  of  power  lifted  from  the  necks  of  the  people,  and 
the  principles  of  a  violated  Constitution  preserved. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  July  /p,  1867. 
To  the  House  oj  Representatives: 


For  reasons  heretofore  stated  in  my  several  veto  messages  to  Congress 

pon  the  subject  of  reconstruction,  I  return  without  my  approval  the 

Joint  resolution  to  carry  into  effect  the  several  acts  providing  for  the 

lore  efiScient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  and  appropriating  for 

that  purpose  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


upon 
«< 

more 


PROCLAMATIONS. 

By  thb  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  proclamation. 

Whereas  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  is  bound 
by  solemn  oath  faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  President  and  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  by  the  same  instrument  made  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  is  required  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  and 

Whereas  by  the  same  Constitution  it  is  provided  that  the  said  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby;  and 

Whereas  in  and  by  the  same  Constitution  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  the  afore- 
said judicial  power  is  declared  to  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
treaties  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority;  and 

Whereas  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  are  bound  by  oath  that  they 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  and 

Whereas  all  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  in 
accepting  their  commissions  under  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  Rules 
and  Articles  of  War,  incur  an  obligation  to  observe,  obey,  and  follow  such 
directions  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  President  or 
the  General  or  other  superior  officers  set  over  them  according  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  war;  and 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  law  that  whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful 
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obstructions,  combinatiotis,  or  assemblages  of  persons  or  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  become 
impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
enforce  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  any  State  or  Territory,  the  Executive  in  that  case 
is  authorized  and  required  to  secure  their  faithful  execution  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  and 

Whereas  impediments  and  obstructions,  serious  in  their  character,  have 
recently  been  interposed  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina, hindering  and  preventing  for  a  time  a  proper  enforcement  there  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  a  law- 
ful court  thereof,  in  disregard  of  the  command  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  reasonable  and  well-founded  apprehensions  exist  that  such 
ill-advised  and  imlawful  proceedings  may  be  again  attempted  there  or 
elsewhere: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  warn  all  persons  against  obstructing  or  hindering  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  the  faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws;  and 
I  do  solemnly  enjoin  and  command  all  officers  of  the  Government,  civil 
and  mihtary,  to  render  due  submission  and  obedience  to  said  laws  and 
to  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
give  all  the  aid  in  their  power  necessary  to  the  prompt  enforcement  and 
execution  of  such  laws,  decrees,  judgments,  and  processes. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
assist  and  sustain  the  courts  and  other  civil  authorities  of  the  United 
States  in  a  faithful  administration  of  the  laws  thereof  and  in  the  judg- 
ments, decrees,  mandates,  and  processes  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  call  upon  all  good  and  well-disposed  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
remember  that  upon  the  said  Constitution  and  laws,  and  upon  the  judg- 
ments, decrees,  and  processes  of  the  courts  made  in  accordance  with  the 
same,  depend  the  protection  of  the  lives,  Uberty,  property,  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  And  I  exhort  them  ever3rwhere  to  testify  their  devotion 
to  their  country,  their  pride  in  its  prosperity  and  greatness,  and  their 
determination  to  uphold  its  free  institutions  by  a  hearty  cooperation  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  law,  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  integrity  of  the  National  Union. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed  to  these  presents  and  sign  the  same  with  my  hand. 
[sQAi«.]         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  3d  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  1867.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WlUJAM  K.  Skward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Andrew  Johnson  yj/^^ 

By  th«  President  op  the  United  States  op  America. 

a  proclamation. 

Whereas  in  the  month  of  July,  A.  D.  1861,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, with  extraordinary  unanimity,  solemnly  declared  that  the  war  then 
existing  was  not  waged  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  any  spirit  of 
oppression  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose 
of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions 
of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights 
of  the  several  States  unimpaired,  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  should 
be  accomphshed  the  war  ought  to  cease;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  8th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1863,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1864,  did,  with 
the  objects  of  suppressing  the  then  existing  rebellion,  of  inducing  all 
persons  to  return  to  their  loyalty,  and  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  issue  proclamations  offering  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all 
persons  who  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  participated  in  the  then  existing 
rebellion,  except  as  in  those  proclamations  was  specified  and  reserved;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  on  the  29th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1865,  issue  a  further  proclamation,  with  the  same  objects  before 
mentioned,  and  to  the  end  that  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  might  be  restored  and  that  peace,  order,  and  freedom 
might  be  established,  and  the  President  did  by  the  said  last-mentioned 
proclamation  proclaim  and  declare  that  he  thereby  granted  to  all  persons 
who  had.  directly  or  indirectly,  participated  in  the  then  existing  rebellion, 
except  as  therein  excepted,  amnesty  and  pardon,  with  restoration  of  all 
rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  except  in  certain  cases  where 
legal  proceedings  had  been  instituted,  but  upon  condition  that  such  per- 
sons should  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  therein  prescribed,  which  oath 
should  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation;  and 

Whereas  in  and  by  the  said  last-mentioned  proclamation  of  the  29th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1865,  fourteen  extensive  classes  of  persons  therein 
specially  described  were  altogether  excepted  and  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  did,  on  the  2d  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1866,  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  insurrection 
was  at  an  end  and  was  thenceforth  to  be  so  regarded;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exists  no  organized  armed  resistance  of  misguided 
citizens  or  others  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  can 
be  sustained  and  enforced  therein  by  the  proper  civil  authority,  State  or 
Federal,  and  the  people  of  said  States  are  well  and  loyally  disposed,  and 
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have  contormed,  or,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  will  conform  in  their  legisla* 
tion  to  the  condition  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  slavery  within  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  there  no  longer  exists  any  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend 
within  the  States  which  were  involved  in  the  late  rebellion  any  renewal 
thereof  or  any  unlawful  resistance  by  the  people  of  said  States  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  large  standing  armies,  military  occupation,  martial  law,  mili- 
tary tribunals,  and  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  are  in  time  of  peace  dangerous  to 
public  liberty,  incompatible  with  the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen, 
contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  exhaustive 
of  the  national  resources,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  sanctioned  or 
allowed  except  in  cases  of  actual  necessity  for  repelling  invasion  or  sup- 
pressing insurrection  or  rebellion;  and 

Whereas  a  retaliatory  or  vindictive  policy,  attended  by  unnecessary 
disqualifications,  pains,  penalties,  confiscations,  and  disfranchisements, 
now,  as  always,  could  only  tend  to  hinder  reconciliation  among  the  peo- 
ple and  national  restoration,  while  it  must  seriously  embarrass,  obstruct, 
and  repress  popular  energies  and  national  industry  and  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  for  these  reasons  it  is  now  deemed  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  and  to  the  more  perfect  restoration  of  constitutional  law  and 
order  that  the  said  last-mentioned  proclamation  so  as  aforesaid  issued  on 
the  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1865,  should  be  modified,  and  that  the  full 
and  beneficent  pardon  conceded  thereby  should  be  opened  and  further 
extended  to  a  large  number  of  the  persons  who  by  its  aforesaid  excep- 
tions have  been  hitherto  excluded  from  Executive  clemency: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  full  pardon 
described  in  the  said  proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1865, 
shall  henceforth  be  opened  and  extended  to  all  persons  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  participated  in  the  late  rebellion,  with  the  restoration  of  all 
privileges,  immunities,  and  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  property 
with  regard  to  slaves,  and  except  in  cases  of  legal  proceedings  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  but  upon  this  condition,  nevertheless,  that 
every  such  person  who  shall  seek  to  avail  himself  of  this  proclamation 
shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  and  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  registered  for  permanent  preservation  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  with  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  said  proclamation 
of  the  29th  day  of  May,  1865,  namely: 

I,  — ^— ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  in  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that 

I  will  henceforth  foithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States  thereimder,  and  that  I  will  in  like  man* 
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tier  abide  by  and  faitbfally  snpport  all  laws  and  proclaniations  which  have  been 
made  during  the  late  rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  So 
help  me  God. 

The  following  persons,  and  no  others,  are  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  this  proclamation  and  of  the  said  proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1865,  namely: 

First.  The  chief  or  pretended  chief  executive  oflBcers,  including  the 
President,  the  Vice-President,  and  all  heads  of  departments  of  the  pre- 
tended Confederate  or  rebel  government,  and  all  who  were  agents  thereof 
in  foreign  states  and  countries,  and  all  who  held  or  pretended  to  hold  in 
the  service  of  the  said  pretended  Confederate  government  a  military 
rank  or  title  above  the  grade  of  brigadier-general  or  naval  rank  or  title 
above  that  of  captain,  and  all  who  were  or  pretended  to  be  governors  of 
States  while  maintaining,  aiding,  abetting,  or  submitting  to  and  acqui- 
escing in  the  rebellion. 

Second.  All  persons  who  in  any  way  treated  otherwise  than  as  lawful 
prisoners  of  war  persons  who  in  any  capacity  were  employed  or  engaged 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  All  persons  who  at  the  time  they  may  seek  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  this  proclamation  are  actually  in  dvil,  military,  or  naval  confine- 
ment or  custody,  or  legally  held  to  bail,  either  before  or  after  conviction, 
and  all  persons  who  were  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  plot  or  con- 
spiracy in  any  manner  therewith  connected. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  with  my  hand  and 
have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 
[sKAL.]  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  7th  day  of  September, 
A,  D.  1867,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ninety-second. 

By  the  President:  ^^^^  JOHNSON. 

WlWJAM  H.  SBWARD, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  thb  President  of  thb  United  States  of  America. 

a  proclamation. 

Whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  nineteenth  paragraph 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  20th  of 
August,  1866,  declaring  the  insurrection  at  an  end  which  had  theretofore 
existed  in  the  State  of  Texas,  the  previous  proclamation  of  the  13th  of 
June,  1865,  instead  of  that  of  the  2d  day  of  April,  1866,  was  referred  to: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said  words  *'  13th 
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of  June,  1865/'  are  to  be  regarded  as  erroneotis  in  the  paragraph  adverted 
to,  and  that  the  words  "2d  day  of  April,  1866/'  are  to  be  considered  as 
substituted  therefor. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 
r  -I         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  7th  day  of  October, 

A.  D.  1867,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ninety-second. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Skward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


By  thk  Presidknt  of  thb  United  States  op  Ahekica. 

A  proclamation. 

In  conformity  with  a  recent  custom  that  may  now  be  regarded  as 
established  on  national  consent  and  approval,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  recommend  to  my  fellow-dtizens 
that  Thursday,  the  28th  day  of  November  next,  be  set  apart  and  observed 
throughout  the  Republic  as  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  whom  are  dominion  and  fear,  who 
maketh  peace  in  His  high  places. 

Resting  and  refraining  from  secular  labors  on  that  day,  let  us  rever- 
ently and  devoutly  give  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  mercies 
and  blessings  with  which  He  has  crowned  the  now  closing  year.  Espe- 
cially let  us  remember  that  He  has  covered  our  land  through  all  its 
extent  with  greatly  needed  and  very  abundant  harvests;  that  He  has 
caused  industry  to  prosper,  not  only  in  our  fields,  but  also  in  our  work- 
shops, in  our  mines,  and  in  our  forests.  He  has  permitted  us  to  multiply 
ships  upon  our  lakes  and  rivers  and  upon  the  high  seas,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  our  iron  roads  so  far  into  the  secluded  places  of  the  con- 
tinent as  to  guarantee  speedy  overland  intercourse  between  the  two 
oceans.  He  has  inclined  our  hearts  to  turn  away  from  domestic  con- 
tentions and  commotions  consequent  upon  a  distracting  and  desolating 
dvil  war,  and  to  walk  more  and  more  in  the  ancient  ways  of  loyalty, 
conciliation,  and  brotherly  love.  He  has  blessed  the  peaceful  efforts 
with  which  we  have  estabUshed  new  and  important  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  nations*  while  we  have  at  the  same  time  strengthened  our 
national  defenses  and  greatly  enlarged  our  national  borders. 

While  thus  rendering  the  unanimous  and  heartfelt  tribute  of  national 
praise  and  thanksgiving  which  is  so  justly  due  to  Almighty  God,  let  us 
not  fail  to  implore  Him  that  the  same  divine  protection  and  care  which 
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we  have  hitherto  so  undeservedly  and  yet  so  constantly  enjoyed  may 
be  continued  to  our  country  and  our  people  throughout  all  their  genera- 
tions forever. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
rsBAL.1         I^oc  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  26th  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  1867,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
ninety-second. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
By  the  President: 

WnjjAM  H.  Skward, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Genkrai,  Orders,  No.  10. 

Hbadquartbrs  op  the  Army, 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington^  March  11^  iSdj. 

^^  ^^  ^P  ^»  ^%  ^p  ^p 

II.  In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  to  provide 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  the  President 
directs  the  following  assignments  to  be  made: 

First  District,  State  of  Virginia,  to  be  commanded  by  Brevet  Major- 
General  J.  M.  Schofield.     Headquarters,  Richmond,  Va. 

Second  District,  consisting  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  to  be 
commanded  by  Major-General  D.  B.  Sickles.  Headquarters,  Columbia, 
S.C. 

Third  District,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Ala- 
bama, to  be  commanded  by  Major-General  G.  H.  Thomas.  Headquar- 
ters, Montgomery,  Ala. 

Fourth  District,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
to  be  commanded  by  Brevet  Major-General  E.  O.  C.  Ord.  Headquarters, 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Fifth  District,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  to 
be  commanded  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan.  Headquarters,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

The  powers  of  departmental  commanders  are  hereby  delegated  to  the 
above-named  district  commanders. 

By  command  of  General  Grant: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
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Gknbrai^  Ordkks,  No.  i8. 

HEADQUARTERS  OP  THE  ArMY, 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington^  March  zy,  iSd*/. 

The  President  directs  that  the  following  change  be  made,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Major-General  Thomas,  in  the  assignment  announced  in  General 
Orders,  No.  lo,  of  March  1 1,  1867,  of  commanders  of  districts,  under  the 
act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  eflScient  gov- 
ernment of  the  rebel  States,'*  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
created  in  General  Orders,  No.  14,  of  March  12,  1867: 

Brevet  Major-General  John  Pope  to  command  the  Third  District,  con- 
sisting of  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama;  and  Major-Gen- 
eral George  H.  Thomas  to  command  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland 

By  command  of  General  Grant:  g  ^  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General, 


War  Departbient, 
Adjutant-Generai^'s  Office, 

Washington  ^  June  20 ^  i86j. 

r  Whereas  several  commanders  of  military  districts  created  by  the  acts 
of  Congress  known  as  the  reconstruction  acts  have  expressed  doubts  as 
to  the  proper  construction  thereof  and  in  respect  to  some  of  their  powers 
and  duties  under  said  acts,  and  have  applied  to  the  Executive  for  infor- 
mation in  relation  thereto;  and 

Whereas  the  said  acts  of  Congress  have  been  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  his  opinion  thereon,  and  the  said  acts  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  have  been  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  respective  Departments: 

The  President  accepts  the  following  as  a  practical  interpretation  of  the 
aforesaid  acts  of  Congress  on  the  points  therein  presented,  and  directs 
the  same  to  be  transmitted  to  the  respective  military  commanders  for 
their  information,  in  order  that  there  may  be  tmiformity  in  the  execution 
of  said  acts: 

1.  The  oath  prescribed  in  the  supplemental  act  defines  all  the  qualifi- 
cations required,  and  every  person  who  can  take  that  oath  is  entitled  to 
have  his  name  entered  upon  the  list  of  voters. 

2.  The  board  of  registration  have  no  authority  to  administer  any  other 
oath  to  the  person  applying  for  registration  than  this  prescribed  oath, 
nor  to  administer  an  oath  to  any  other  person  touching  the  qualifications 
of  the  applicant  or  the  falsity  of  the  oath  so  taken  by  him.  The  act,  to 
guard  against  falsity  in  the  oath,  provides  that  if  false  the  person  taking 
it  shall  be  tried  and  punished  for  perjury. 
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No  provision  is  made  for  challenging  the  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cant or  entering  upon  any  trial  or  investigation  of  his  qualifications, 
either  by  witnesses  or  any  other  form  of  proof. 

3.  As  to  citizenship  and  residence: 

The  applicant  for  registration  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  a  resident  of  a  county  or  parish  included  in 
the  election  district.  He  may  be  registered  if  he  has  been  such  citizen 
for  a  period  less  than  twelve  months  at  the  time  he  applies  for  registra- 
tion, but  he  can  not  vote  at  any  election  unless  his  citizenship  has  then 
extended  to  the  full  term  of  one  year.  As  to  such  a  person,  the  exact 
length  of  his  citizenship  should  be  noted  opposite  his  name  on  the  list, 
so  that  it  may  appear  on  the  day  of  election,  upon  reference  to  the  list, 
whether  the  full  term  has  then  been  accomplished. 

4.  An  unnaturalized  person  can  not  take  this  oath,  but  an  alien  who 
has  been  naturalized  can  take  it,  and  no  other  proof  of  naturalization  can 
\y^  required  from  him. 

5.  No  one  who  is  not  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  registration  can 
take  the  oath,  for  he  must  swear  that  he  has  then  attained  that  age. 

6.  No  one  who  has  been  disfranchised  for  participation  in  any  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States  or  for  felony  committed  against  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States  can  take  this  oath. 

The  actual  participation  in  a  rebellion  or  the  actual  commission  of  a 
felony  does  not  amount  to  disfranchisement.  The  sort  of  disfranchise- 
ment here  meant  is  that  which  is  declared  by  law  passed  by  competent 
authority,  or  which  has  been  fixed  upon  the  criminal  by  the  sentence  of 
the  court  which  tried  him  for  the  crime. 

No  law  of  the  United  States  has  declared  the  penalty  of  disfranchise- 
ment for  participation  in  rebellion  alone;  nor  is  it  known  that  any  such 
law  exists  in  either  of  these  ten  States,  except,  perhaps,  Virginia,  as  to 
which  State  special  instructions,  will  be  given. 

7.  As  to  disfranchisement  arising  from  having  held  office  followed  by 
participation  in  rebellion: 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  oath,  and  requires  strict  atten- 
tion to  arrive  at  its  meaning.  The  applicant  must  swear  or  affirm  as 
follows: 

That  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  nor  held  any  executive 
or  judicial  office  in  any  State,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  an  insurrection  or  rebeUion 
against  the  United  States  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof;  that  I  have 
never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
aftervraurds  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebeUion  against  the  United  States  or  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 

Two  elements  must  concur  in  order  to  disqualify  a  person  under  these 
clauses:  First,  the  office  and  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States;  second,  engaging  afterwards  in  rebellion.  Both  must 
exist  to  work  disqualification,  and  must  happen  in  the  order  of  time  men- 
tioned. 

A  person  who  has  held  an  office  and  taken  the  oath  to  support  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  has  not  afterwards  engaged  in  rebellion  is  not 
•disqualified.  So,  too,  a  person  who  has  engaged  in  rebellion,  but  has 
not  theretofore  held  an  office  and  taken  that  oath,  is  not  disqualified. 

8.  Officers  of  the  United  States: 

As  to  these  the  language  is  without  limitation.  The  person  who  has 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  rebellion  held  an  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  and  has  taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  subject  to  disqualification. 

9.  Militia  officers  of  any  State  prior  to  the  rebellion  are  not  subject  to 
disqualification. 

10.  Municipal  officers — ^that  is  to  say,  officers  of  incorporated  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  such  as  mayors,  aldermen,  town  council,  police,  and 
other  city  or  town  officers — are  not  subject  to  disqualification. 

1 1 .  Persons  who  have  prior  to  the  rebelHon  been  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  members  of  a  State  legislature  are  subject 
to  disqualification,  but  those  who  have  been  members  of  conventions 
framing  or  amending  the  Constitution  of  a  State  prior  to  the  rebellion 
are  not  subject  to  disqualification. 

12.  All  the  executive  or  judicial  officers  of  any  State  who  took  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  disquali- 
fication, including  county  officers.  They  are  subject  to  disqualification 
if  they  were  required  to  take  as  a  part  of  their  official  oath  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

13.  Persons  who  exercised  mere  emplo5rment  under  State  authority 
are  not  disquaUfied;  such  as  commissioners  to  lay  out  roads,  commission- 
ers of  public  works,  visitors  of  State  institutions,  directors  of  State  insti- 
tutions, examiners  of  banks,  notaries  public,  and  commissioners  to  take 
acknowledgments  of  deeds. 

ENGAGING  IN  RBBKLUON. 

Having  specified  what  offices  held  by  anyone  prior  to  the  rebellion 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  it  is  necessary  next  to  set  forth 
what  subsequent  conduct  fixes  upon  such  person  the  ofiEense  of  engaging 
in  rebellion.  Two  things  lAUst  exist  as  to  any  person  to  disqualify  him 
from  voting:  First,  the  office  held  prior  to  the  rebellion,  and,  afterwards, 
participation  in  the  rebellion. 

14.  An  act  to  fix  upon  a  person  the  ofFense  of  engaging  in  the  rebel- 
lion under  this  law  must  be  an  overt  and  voluntary  act,  done  with  the 
intent  of  aiding  or  furthering  the  common  unlawful  purpose.  A  x>erson 
forced  into  the  rebel  service  by  conscription  or  under  a  paramount  author- 
ity which  he  could  not  safely  disobey,  and  who  would  not  have  entered 
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such  service  if  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  will,  can  not  be  held  to 
be  disqualified  from  voting. 

15.  Mere  acts  of  charity,  where  the  intent  is  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  object  of  such  charity,  and  not  done  in  aid  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
may  have  been  engaged,  do  not  disqualify;  but  organized  contributions  of 
food  and  clothing  for  the  general  relief  of  persons  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion, and  not  of  a  merely  sanitary  character,  but  contributed  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  unlawful  object,  may  be  classed  with  acts  which 
do  disqualify. 

Forced  contributions  to  the  rebel  cause  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  mili- 
tary assessments,  which  a  person  was  compelled  to  pay  or  contribute,  do 
not  disqualify;  but  voluntary  contributions  to  the  rebel  cause,  even  such 
indirect  contributions  as  arise  from  the  voluntary  loan  of  money  to  rebel 
authorities  or  purchase  of  bonds  or  securities  created  to  afford  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  rebellion,  will  work  disqualification. 

16.  All  those  who  in  legislative  or  other  official  capacity  were  engaged 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  common  unlawful  purpose,  where  the  duties  of 
the  office  necessarily  had  relation  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion,  such  as 
members  of  the  rebel  conventions,  congresses,  and  legislatures,  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and  other  officials  whose  offices  were  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  canying  on  hostilities  or  whose 
duties  appertained  to  the  support  of  the  rebel  cause,  must  be  held  to  be 
disqualified. 

But  officers  who  during  the  rebellion  discharged  official  duties  not  inci- 
dent to  war,  but  only  such  duties  as  belong  even  to  a  state  of  peace  and 
were  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  administration  of  law, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  thereby  engaging  in  rebellion  or  as  disquali- 
fied. Disloyal  sentiments,  opinions,  or  sympathies  would  not  disqualify, 
but  where  a  person  has  by  speech  or  by  writing  incited  others  to  engage 
in  rebellion  he  must  come  under  the  disqualification. 

17.  The  duties  of  the  board  appointed  to  superintend  the  elections: 

This  board,  having  the  custody  of  the  list  of  registered  voters  in  the 
district  for  which  it  is  constituted,  must  see  that  the  name  of  the  person 
offering  to  vote  is  found  upon  the  registration  list,  and  if  such  proves  to 
be  the  fact  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  receive  his  vote  if  then  qualified 
by  residence.  They  can  not  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  whose  name 
is  not  upon  the  list,  though  he  may  be  ready  to  take  the  registration  oath, 
and  although  he  may  satisfy  them  that  he  was  unable  to  have  his  name 
registered  at  the  proper  time,  in  consequence  of  absence,  sickness,  or  other 
cause. 

The  board  can  not  enter  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  qualifications  of  j^ny 
person  whose  name  is  not  on  the  registration  list,  or  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  whose  name  is  on  the  list. 

x8.  The  mode  of  voting  is  provided  in  the  act  to  be  ^  boMot,  The 
board  will  keep  a  record  and  poll  book  of  the  election,  showing  the  votes, 
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list  of  voters,  and  the  persons  elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  at 
the  election,  and  make  returns  of  these  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
district. 

19.  The  board  appointed  for  registration  and  for  superintending  the 
elections  must  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  appro^^ed 
July  2, 1862,  entitled  ''An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office." 

By  order  of  the  President:  g  j,  towNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


ExBcumm  Mansion, 
Hon.  EDwm  M.  STAim>N.  Washingtm,  August  12, 1867. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  sus- 
pended from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any 
and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same« 

You  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day 
been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^ 
all  records,  books,  and  other  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


ExBCDTivB  Mansion, 
Washington^  D,  C. ,  August  12^  186 j. 
General  Ui«vssss  S.  Grant, 

Washington^  D,  C 

Sir:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  suspended 
as  Secretary  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  will  at  once  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and 

^^*^^^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


ExKCuTiVK  Mansion, 

Wdtshington,  D.  C,  August  77, 1867. 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  is  hereby  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  on 
the  2d  day  of  March,  1867. 

Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  is  hereby  aarignrd  to  the  ofwnmand  of 
the  Department  of  t^^^  Mfoa^nrj^ 
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Major-General  Winfidd  S.  Hancxx:k  is  hereby  assigned  to  the  oom- 
n^nd  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  will  give  the  necessary  instructions 
to  carry  this  order  into  effect.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


ExBcuTnm  Mansion, 
General  U.  S.  Grant.  Washington,  D.  C. ,  August  26,  1867. 

Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

Sir:  In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  health  of 
Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  as  reported  to  you  in  Surgeon  Has- 
son's  dispatch  of  the  21st  instant,  my  order  dated  August  17,  1867,  is 
hereby  modified  so  as  to  assign  Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  to 
the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  created  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  March  2,  1867,  and  of  the  military  department  comprising 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  On  being  reheved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheri- 
dan, Major-General  Hancock  will  proceed  directly  to  New  Orleans,  La. , 
and,  assuming  the  command  to  which  he  is  hereby  assigned,  will,  when 
necessary  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  exercise  any  and  all  powers 
conferred  by  acts  of  Congress  upon  district  commanders  and  any  and  all 
authority  pertaining  to  oflScers  in  command  of  military  departments. 

Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  will  at  once  turn  over  his  present  com- 
mand to  the  oflScer  next  in  rank  to  himself,  and,  proceeding  without 
delay  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  will  relieve  Major-General  Hancock 
of  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  will  until  further  orders  remain  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

Very  respectfuUy,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D,  C,  August  26, 1867. 

Brevet  Major-General  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  is  hereby  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Second  MiUtary  District,  created  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  2,  1867,  and  of  the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  embra- 
cing the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  He  will,  as  soon 
«  practicable,  relieve  Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  and,  on  assuming 
the  command  to  which  he  is  hereby  assigned,  will,  when  necessary  to  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  exercise  any  and  all  powers  conferred  by 
acts  of  Congress  upon  district  commanders  and  any  and  all  authority 
pertaining  to  oflScers  in  command  of  military  departments. 

Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  is  hereby  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  Second  Military  District. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  will  give  the  necessary  instructions 
to  carry  this  order  into  effect.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

ExKCuTivK  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  /,  1867, 

The  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government 
are  instructed  to  furnish  each  person  holding  an  appointment  in  their 
respective  Departments  with  an  oflSdal  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  bearing  date  the  3d  instant,  with  directions  strictly  to  observe 
its  requirements  for  an  earnest  support  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  which  have  been  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


[Note. — ^The  Fortieth  Congress,  second  session,  met  December  2, 1867, 
in  conformity  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  on  July  27, 
1868,  in  accordance  with  the  concurrent  resolution  of  July  24,  adjourned 
to  September  21;  again  met  September  21,  and  adjourned  to  October  16; 
again  met  October  16,  and  adjourned  to  November  10;  again  met  No- 
vember ID  and  adjourned  to  December  7, 1868;  the  latter  meetings  and 
adjournments  being  in  accordance  with  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
September  21.] 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  j,  iSdj. 
FeUoW'Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  continued  disorganization  of  the  Union,  to  which  the  President 
has  so  often  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  is  yet  a  subject  of  profound 
and  patriotic  concern.  We  may,  however,  find  some  relief  from  that  anx- 
iety in  the  reflection  that  the  painful  political  situation,  although  before 
untried  by  ourselves,  is  not  new  in  the  experience  of  nations.  Political 
science,  perhaps  as  highly  perfected  in  our  own  time  and  country  as  in 
any  other,  has  not  yet  disclosed  any  means  by  which  civil  wars  can  be 
absolutely  prevented.  An  enlightened  nation,  however,  with  a  wise  and 
beneficent  constitution  of  free  government,  may  diminish  their  frequency 
and  mitigate  their  severity  by  directing  all  its  proceedings  in  accordance 
with  its  fundamental  law. 

When  a  civil  war  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  manifestly  the  first 
interest  and  duty  of  the  state  to  repair  the  injuries  which  the  war  has 
inflicted,  and  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  it  teaches  as  fully  and 
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as  speedily  as  possible.  This  duty  was,  upon  the  termination  of  the  rebel- 
lion, promptly  accepted,  not  only  by  the  executive  department,  but  by 
the  insurrectionary  States  themselves,  and  restoration  in  the  first  moment 
of  peace  was  believed  to  be  as  easy  and  certain  as  it  was  indispensable. 
The  expectations,  however,  then  so  reasonably  and  confidently  enter- 
tained were  disappointed  by  legislation  from  which  I  felt  constrained  by 
my  obligations  to  the  Constitution  to  withhold  my  assent. 

It  is  therefore  a  source  of  profound  regret  that  in  compl5dng  with 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  President  by  the  Constitution  to  give 
to  Congress  from  time  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  I 
am  unable  to  communicate  any  definitive  adjustment,  satisfactory  to  the 
American  people,  of  the  questions  which  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion 
have  agitated  the  public  mind.  On  the  contrary,  candor  compels  me  to 
declare  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  Union  as  our  fathers  understood  the 
term,  and  as  they  meant  it  to  be  understood  by  us.  The  Union  which 
they  established  can  exist  only  where  all  the  States  are  represented  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  where  one  State  is  as  free  as  another  to  regu- 
late its  internal  concerns  according  to  its  own  will,  and  where  the  laws  of 
the  central  Government,  strictly  confined  to  matters  of  national  jurisdic- 
tion, apply  with  equal  force  to  all  the  people  of  every  section.  That  such 
is  not  the  present  *  *  state  of  the  Union  * '  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  we  must 
all  acknowledge  that  the  restoration  of  the  States  to  their  proper  legal 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government  and  with  one  another,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  original  compact,  would  be  the  greatest  temporal  bless- 
ing which  God,  in  His  kindest  providence,  could  bestow  upon  this  nation. 
It  becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  impossible 
to  effect  this  most  desirable  consummation. 

The  Union  and  the  Constitution  are  inseparable.  As  long  as  one  is 
obeyed  by  all  parties/Sie  other  will  be  preserved;  and  if  one  is  destroyed, 
both  must  perish  together.  The  destruction  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
followed  by  other  and  still  greater  calamities.  It  was  ordained  not  only 
to  form  a  more  perfect  tmion  between  the  States,  but  to  ''establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity."  Nothing  but  implicit  obedience  to  its  requirements 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  accomplish  these  great  ends.  Without 
that  obedience  we  can  look  forward  only  to  continual  outrages  upon  indi- 
vidual rights,  incessant  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  national  weakness, 
financial  dishonor,  the  total  loss  of  our  prosperity,  the  general  corruption 
of  morals,  and  the  final  extinction  of  popular  freedom.  To  save  our 
country  from  evils  so  appalling  as  these,  we  should  renew  our  efforts 
again  and  again. 

To  me  the  process  of  restoration  seems  perfectly  plain  and  simple.  It 
consists  merely  in  a  faithful  application  of  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
The  execution  of  the  laws  is  not  now  obstructed  or  opposed  by  physical 
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force.  There  is  no  military  or  other  necessity,  real  or  pretended,  which 
can  prevent  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  either  North  or  South.  All  the 
rights  and  all  the  obligations  of  States  and  individuals  can  be  protected 
and  enforced  by  means  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fundamental  law. 
The  courts  may  be  everywhere  open,  and  if  open  their  process  would  be 
unimpeded.  Crime3  against  the  United  States  can  be  prevented  or  pun- 
ished by  the  proper  judicial  authorities  in  a  manner  entirely  practicable 
and  legal.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  obeyed,  unless  those  who  exercise  its  powers  have  determined 
that  it  shall  be  disregarded  and  violated.  The  mere  naked  will  of  this 
Government,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  branches,  is  the  only  obstacle 
that  can  exist  to  a  perfect  union  of  all  the  States. 

On  this  momentous  question  and  some  of  the  measures  growing  out  of 
it  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Congress,  and  have  expressed 
my  convictions  without  reserve,  though  with  becoming  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  legislative  department.  Those  convictions  are  not  only 
unchanged,  but  strengthened  by  subsequent  events  and  further  reflection 
The  transcendent  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
calling  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  so  strongly 
influenced  my  own  judgment.  The  hope  that  we  may  all  finally  concur 
in  a  mode  of  settlement  consistent  at  once  with  our  true  interests  and  with 
our  sworn  duties  to  the  Constitution  is  too  natural  and  too  just  to  be 
easily  relinquished. 

It  is  clear  co  my  apprehension  that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  are  still 
members  of  the  National  Union.  When  did  they  cease  to  be  so?  The 
**  ordinances  of  secession  '*  adopted  by  a  portion  (in  most  of  them  a  very 
small  portion)  of  their  citizens  were  mere  nullities.  If  we  admit  now  that 
they  were  valid  and  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended  by  their  authors, 
we  sweep  from  under  our  feet  the  whole  ground  upon  which  we  justified 
the  war.  Were  those  States  afterwards  expelled  from  the  Union  by  the 
war?  The  direct  contrary  was  averred  by  this  Government  to  be  its  pur- 
pose, and  was  so  understood  by  all  those  who  gave  their  blood  and  treasure 
to  aid  in  its  prosecution.  It  can  not  be  that  a  successful  war,  waged  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  had  the  legal  effect  of  dissolving  it.  The 
victory  of  the  nation's  arms  was  not  the  disgrace  of  her  poHcy;  the  defeat 
of  secession  on  the  battlefield  was  not  the  triumph  of  its  lawless  principle. 
Nor  could  Congress,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive,  do  any- 
thing which  would  have  the  effect,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  separating  the 
States  from  each  other.  To  dissolve  the  Union  is  to  repeal  the  Constitu- 
tion which  holds  it  together,  and  that  is  a  power  which  does  not  belong  to 
any  department  of  this  Government,  or  to  all  of  them  united. 

This  is  so  plain  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Executive  (my  predecessor  as  well  as  myself) 
and  the  heads  of  aU  the  Departments  have  uniformly  acted  upon  the  prin< 
dple  that  the  Union  is  not  only  undissolved,  but  indissoluble.    Congress 
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submitted  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  be  ratified  by  the  Southern 
States,  and  accepted  their  acts  of  ratification  as  a  necessary  and  lawful 
exercise  of  their  highest  function.  If  they  were  not  States,  or  were  States 
out  of  the  Union,  their  consent  to  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Union  would  have  been  nugatory,  and  Congress  in  asking  it  committed 
a  political  absurdity.  The  judiciary  has  also  given  the  solemn  sanction 
of  its  authority  to  the  same  view  of  the  case.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  included  the  Southern  States  in  their  circuits,  and  they  are 
constantly,  in  banc  and  elsewhere,  exercising  jurisdiction  which  does  not 
belong  to  them  unless. those  States  are  States  of  the  Union. 

If  the  Southern  States  are  component  parts  of  the  Union,  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  supreme  law  for  them,  as  it  is  for  all  the  other  States. 
They  are  bound  to  obey  it,  and  so  are  we.  The  right  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  clear  and  unquestionable,  to  enforce  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  them  implies  the  correlative  obligation  on  our  part  to  observe 
its  limitations  and  execute  its  guaranties.  Without  the  Constitution 
we  are  nothing;  by,  through,  and  under  the  Constitution  we  are  what  it 
makes  us.  We  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  we  may  not  approve 
of  its  provisions,  but  we  can  not  violate  it  merely  because  it  seems  to 
confine  our  powers  within  limits  narrower  than  we  could  wish.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  individual  or  class  or  sectional  interest,  much  less  of 
party  predominance,  but  of  duty— of  high  and  sacred  duty — ^which  we 
are  all  sworn  to  perform.  If  we  can  not  support  the  Constitution  with 
the  cheerful  alacrity  of  those  who  love  and  believe  in  it,  we  must  g^ve 
to  it  at  least  the  fidelity  of  public  servants  who  act  under  solemn  obli- 
gations and  commands  which  they  dare  not  disregard. 

The  constitutional  duty  is  not  the  only  one  which  requires  the  States 
to  be  restored.  There  is  another  consideration  which,  though  of  minor 
importance,  is  yet  of  great  weight.  On  the  22d  day  of  July,  1861,  Con- 
gress declared  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  war 
should  be  conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union  and 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws,  without 
impairing  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  States  or  of  individuals, 
and  that  when  this  was  done  the  war  should  cease.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  declaration  is  personally  binding  on  those  who  joined  in  making  it, 
any  more  than  individual  members  of  Congress  are  personally  bound  to 
pay  a  public  debt  created  under  a  law  for  which  they  voted.  But  it  was 
a  solemn,  public,  official  pledge  of  the  national  honor,  and  I  can  not 
imagine  upon  what  grounds  the  repudiation  of  it  is  to  be  justified.  If  it 
be  said  that  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  rebels,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  promise  was  not  made  to  rebels  only.  Thousands  of  true 
men  in  the  South  were  drawn  to  our  standard  by  it,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  North  gave  their  lives  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
carried  out.  It  was  made  on  the  day  after  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
war  had  been  fought  and  lost.    All  patriotic  and  intelligent  men  then 
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saw  the  necessity  of  giving  such  an  assurance,  and  believed  that  without  it 
the  war  would  end  in  disaster  to  our  cause.  Having  given  that  assurance 
in  the  extremity  of  otu"  peril,  the  violation  of  it  now,  in  the  day  of  our 
power,  would  be  a  rude  rending  of  that  good  faith  which  holds  the  moral 
world  together;  our  country  would  cease  to  have  any  claim  ujx)n  the  con- 
fidence of  men;  it  would  make  the  war  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  fraud. 

Being  sincerely  convinced  that  these  views  are  correct,  I  would  be 
unfaithful  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  recommend  the  rex)eal  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  which  place  ten  of  the  Southern  States  under  the  domination 
of  military  masters.  If  calm  reflection  shall  satisfy  a  majority  of  yom 
honorable  bodies  that  the  acts  referred  to  are  not  only  a  violation  of  the 
national  faith,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  I  dare  not 
permit  myself  to  doubt  that  you  will  immediately  strike  them  from  the 
statute  book. 

To  demonstrate  the  unconstitutional  character  of  those  acts  I  need  do 
no  more  than  refer  to  their  general  provisions.  It  must  be  seen  at  once 
that  they  are  not  authorized.  To  dictate  what  alterations  shall  be  made 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States;  to  control  the  elections  of  State 
legislators  and  State  officers,  members  of  Congress  and  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  by  arbitrarily  declaring  who  shall  vote  and  who 
shall  be  excluded  from  that  privilege;  to  dissolve  State  legislatures  or 
prevent  them  from  assembling;  to  dismiss  judges  and  other  civil  func- 
tionaries of  the  State  and  appoint  others  without  regard  to  State  law;  to 
organize  and  operate  all  the  political  machinery  of  the  States;  to  regu- 
late the  whole  administration  of  their  domestic  and  local  affairs  according 
to  the  mere  will  of  strange  and  irresponsible  agents,  sent  among  them 
for  that  purpose — these  are  powers  not  granted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  to  any  one  of  its  branches.  Not  being  granted,  we  violate  our 
trust  by  assuming  them  as  palpably  as  we  would  by  acting  in  the  face  of 
a  positive  interdict;  for  the  Constitution  forbids  us  to  do  whatever  it  does 
not  affirmatively  authorize,  either  by  express  words  or  by  clear  implica- 
tion. If  the  authority  we  desire  to  use  does  not  come  to  us  through  the 
Constitution,  we  can  exercise  it  only  by  usiupation,  and  ustupation  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  political  crimes.  By  that  crime  the  enemies  of 
free  government  in  all  ages  have  worked  out  their  designs  against  pubUc 
liberty  and  private  right.  It  leads  directly  and  immediately  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  absolute  rule,  for  undelegated  power  is  always  unlimited  and 
unrestrained. 

The  acts  of  Congress  in  question  are  not  only  objectionable  for  their 
assumption  of  ungranted  power,  but  many  of  their  provisions  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  direct  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
commands  that  a  republican  form  of  government  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
all  the  States;  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  arrested  without  a  judicial  warrant,  or 
punished  without  a  fair  trial  before  an  impartial  jury;  that  the  privil^;e 
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of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  denied  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  no  bill  of 
attainder  shall  be  passed  even  against  a  single  individual.  Yet  the  system 
of  measures  established  by  these  acts  of  Congress  does  totally  subvert 
and  destroy  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  republican  government 
in  the  ten  States  to  which  they  apply.  It  binds  them  hand  and  foot  in 
absolute  slavery,  and  subjects  them  to  a  strange  and  hostile  power,  more 
unlimited  and  more  likely  to  be  abused  than  any  other  now  known  among 
civilized  men.  It  tramples  down  all  those  rights  in  which  the  essence 
of  liberty  consists,  and  which  a  free  government  is  always  most  careful 
to  protect.  It  denies  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury.  Personal 
freedom,  property,  and  life,  if  assailed  by  the  passion,  the  prejudice,  or 
the  rapacity  of  the  ruler,  have  no  security  whatever.  It  has  the  effect 
of  a  bill  of  attainder  or  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  not  upon  a  few  indi- 
viduals, but  upon  whole  masses,  including  the  miUions  who  inhabit  the 
subject  States,  and  even  their  unborn  children.  These  wrongs,  being 
expressly  forbidden,  can  not  be  constitutionally  inflicted  upon  any  por- 
tion of  our  people,  no  matter  how  they  may  have  come  within  our  juris- 
diction, and  no  matter  whether  they  live  in  States,  Territories,  or  districts. 

I  have  no  desire  to  save  from  the  proper  and  just  consequences  of  their 
great  crime  those  who  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government,  but 
as  a  mode  of  punishment  the  measures  under  consideration  are  the  most 
unreasonable  that  could  be  invented.  Many  of  those  people  are  per- 
fectly innocent;  many  kept  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  untainted  to  the 
last;  many  were  incapable  of  any  legal  offense;  a  large  proportion  even 
of  the  persons  able  to  bear  arms  were  forced  into  rebellion  against  their 
will,  and  of  those  who  are  guilty  with  their  own  consent  the  degrees  of 
guilt  are  as  various  as  the  shades  of  their  character  and  temper.  But 
these  acts  of  Congress  confound  them  all  together  in  one  common  doom. 
Indiscriminate  vengeance  upon  classes,  sects,  and  parties,  or  upon  whole 
communities,  for  offenses  committed  by  a  portion  of  them  against  the 
governments  to  which  they  owed  obedience  was  common  in  the  barba- 
rous ages  of  the  world;  but  Christianity  and  civilization  have  made  such 
progress  that  recourse  to  a  punishment  so  cruel  and  unjust  would  meet 
with  the  condemnation  of  all  unprejudiced  and  right-minded  men.  The 
punitive  justice  of  this  age,  and  especially  of  this  country,  does  not  con- 
sist in  stripping  whole  States  of  their  liberties  and  reducing  all  their 
people,  without  distinction,  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  It  deals  sepa- 
rately with  each  individual,  confines  itself  to  the  forms  of  law,  and  vin- 
dicates its  own  purity  by  an  impartial  examination  of  every  case  before  a 
competent  judicial  tribunal.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  all  our  desires  with 
regard  to  Southern  rebels,  let  us  console  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  a 
free  Constitution,  triumphant  in  war  and  unbroken  in  peace,  is  worth  far 
more  to  us  and  our  children  than  the  gratification  of  any  present  feeling. 

I  am  aware  it  is  assumed  that  this  system  of  government  for  the  South- 
ern States  is  not  to  be  perpetuaL     It  is  true  this  military  government  is 
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to  be  only  provisional,  but  it  is  through  this  temporary  evil  that  a  greater 
evil  is  to  be  made  perpetual.  If  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  broken  provisionally  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  in  a  part  only 
of  the  country,  we  can  destroy  them  everywhere  and  for  all  time.  Arbi- 
trary measures  often  change,  but  they  generally  change  for  the  worse. 
It  is  the  curse  of  despotism  that  it  has  no  halting  place.  The  intermitted 
exercise  of  its  power  brings  no  sense  of  sectirity  to  its  subjects,  for  they 
can  never  know  what  more  they  will  be  called  to  endure  when  its  red 
right  hand  is  armed  to  plague  them  again.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conjee* 
ture  how  or  where  power,  unrestrained  by  law,  may  seek  its  next  victims. 
The  States  that  are  still  free  may  be  enslaved  at  any  moment;  for  if  the 
Constitution  does  not  protect  all,  it  protects  none. 

It  is  manifestly  and  avowedly  the  object  of  these  laws  to  confer  upon 
negroes  the  privilege  of  voting  and  to  disfranchise  such  a  number  of  white 
citizens  as  will  give  the  former  a  clear  majority  at  all  elections  in  the 
Southern  States.  This,  to  the  minds  of  some  persons,  is  so  important 
that  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  is  justified  as  a  means  of  bringing 
it  about.  The  morality  is  always  false  which  excuses  a  wrong  because  it 
proposes  to  accomplish  a  desirable  end.  We  are  not  permitted  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  But  in  this  case  the  end  itself  is  evil,  as  well  as  the 
means.  The  subjugation  of  the  States  to  negro  domination  would  be 
worse  than  the  military  despotism  under  which  they  are  now  suflFering. 
It  was  believed  beforehand  that  the  people  would  endure  any  amount  of 
military  oppression  for  any  length  of  time  rather  than  degrade  themselves 
by  subjection  to  the  negro  race.  Therefore  they  haye  been  left  without 
a  choice.  Negro  suflFrage  was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
military  ofl&cers  were  commanded  to  superintend  the  process  of  clothing 
the  negro  race  with  the  political  privileges  torn  from  white  men. 

The  blacks  in  the  South  are  entitled  to  be  well  and  humanely  governed, 
and  to  have  the  protection  of  just  laws  for  all  their  rights  of  person  and 
property.  If  it  were  practicable  at  this  time  to  give  them  a  Government 
exclusively  their  own,  under  which  they  might  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way,  it  would  become  a  grave  question  whether  we  ought  to 
do  so,  or  whether  common  humanity  would  not  require  us  to  save  them 
from  themselves.  But  under  the  circumstances  this  is  only  a  specula- 
tive point.  It  is  not  proposed  merely  that  they  shall  govern  themselves, 
but  that  they  shall  rule  the  white  race,  make  and  administer  State  laws, 
elect  Presidents  and  members  of  Congress,  and  sfiape  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  future  destiny  of  the  whole  country.  Would  such  a  trust  and 
power  be  safe  in  such  hands? 

The  peculiar  qualities  which  should  characterize  any  people  who  are 
fit  to  decide  upon  the  management  of  public  affairs  for  a  great  state  have 
seldom  been  combined.  It  is  the  glory  of  white  men  to  know  that  they 
have  had  these  qualities  in  sufficient  measure  to  build  upon  this  continent 
a  great  tx>litical  fabric  and  to  preserve  its  stability  for  more  than  ninety 
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3reaTS,  while  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  all  similar  experiments  have 
failed.  But  if  anjrthing  can  be  proved  by  known  facts,  if  all  reasoning 
upon  evidence  is  not  abandoned,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the 
progress  of  nations  negroes  have  shown  less  capacity  for  government 
than  any  other  race  of  people.  No  independent  government  of  any  form 
has  ever  been  successful  in  their  hands.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  they 
have  been  left  to  their  own  devices  they  have  shown  a  constant  tendency 
to  relapse  into  barbarism.  In  the  Southern  States,  however.  Congress 
has  undertaken  to  confer  upon  them  the  privilege  of  the  ballot.  Just 
released  from  slavery,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  as  a  class  they  know 
more  than  their  ancestors  how  to  organize  and  regulate  civil  society. 
Indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  the  blacks  of  the  South  are  not  only  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  property,  but  so  utterly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  that 
their  voting  can  consist  in  nothing  more  than  carrying  a  ballot  to  the 
place  where  they  are  directed  to  deposit  it.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  the  highest  attribute  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  that  when  guided  by  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
a  proper  appreciation  of  our  free  institutions  it  constitutes  the  true  basis 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government,  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  people.  A  trust  artificially  created,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  solely  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  general  welfare,  its 
influence  for  good  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  elevated  character 
'  and  true  allegiance  of  the  elector.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reposed  in 
none  except  those  who  are  fitted  morally  and  mentally  to  administer  it 
well;  for  if  conferred  upon  persons  who  do  not  justly  estimate  its  value 
and  who  are  indifferent  as  to  its  results,  it  will  only  serve  as  a  means  of 
placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  and  ambitious,  and  must 
eventuatfe  in  the  complete  destruction  of  that  liberty  of  which  it  should 
be  the  most  powerful  conservator.  I  have  therefore  heretofore  urged 
upon  your  attention  the  great  danger — 

to  be  apprehended  from  an  untimely  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  any  new 
dass  in  our  country,  especially  when  the  large  majority  of  that  class,  in  wielding  the 
power  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  can  not  be  expected  correctly  to  comprehend  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  pertain  to  suffrage.  Yesterday,  as  it  were,  4,000,000 
persons  were  held  in  a  condition  of  slavery  that  had  existed  for  generations;  to-day 
they  are  freemen  and  are  assumed  by  law  to  be  citizens.  It  can  not  be  presimied,  from 
their  previous  condition  of  servitude,  that  as  a  class  they  are  as  well  informed  as  to 
the  nature  of  our  Government  as  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  makes  our  land  the 
home  of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  neither  a  residence  of  five  years  and 
the  knowledge  of  our  institutions  which  it  gives  nor  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  are  the  only  conditions  upon  which  he  can  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship; he  must  prove  in  addition  a  good  moral  character,  and  thus  give  reasonable 
ground  for  the  belief  that  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  obligations  which  he  assumes  as 
a  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Where  a  people — ^the  source  of  all  political  power — speak 
by  their  suffrages  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ballot  box,  it  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against  the  control  of  those  who  are  corrupt  in  principle  and  enemies  of  free 
institutions,  for  it  can  only  become  to  our  political  and  social  sjrstem  a  safe  conductor 
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of  healthy  popular  sentiment  when  kept  free  from  demoralizing  influences.  Con- 
trolled through  fraud  and  usurpation  by  the  designing,  anarchy  and  despotism  must 
inevitably  follow.  In  the  hands  of  the  patriotic  and  worthy  our  Government  will 
be  preserved  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  inherited  from  our  fathers.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  admitting  to  the  ballot  box  a  new  class  of  voters  not  quali- 
fied for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  we  weaken  our  system  of  government 
instead  of  adding  to  its  strength  and  durability. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  attachment  to  that  rule  of  general  sufiFrage  which  distinguishes 
our  policy  as  a  nation.  But  there  is  a  limit,  wisely  observed  hitherto,  which  makes 
the  ballot  a  privilege  and  a  trust,  and  which  requires  of  some  classes  a  time  suitable  for 
probation  and  preparation.  To  give  it  indiscriminately  to  a  new  class,  wholly  unpre- 
pared by  previous  habits  and  opportunities  to  perform  the  trust  which  it  demands,  is 
to  degrade  it,  and  finally  to  destroy  its  power,  for  it  may  be  safely  asstmied  that  no 
political  truth  is  better  established  than  that  such  indiscriminate  and  all-embracing 
extension  of  popular  suffrage  must  end  at  last  in  its  destruction. 

I  repeat  the  expression  of  my  willingness  to  join  in  any  plan  within  the 
scope  of  our  constitutional  authority  which  promises  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  South,  by  encouraging  them  in  industry,  enlight- 
ening their  minds,  improving  their  morals,  and  giving  protection  to  all 
their  just  rights  as  freedmen.  But  the  transfer  of  our  political  inherit- 
ance to  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  abandonment  of  a  duty  which 
we  owe  alike  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers  and  the  rights  of  our  children. 

The  plan  of  putting  the  Southern  States  wholly  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment partially  into  the  hands  of  negroes  is  proposed  at  a  time  peculiarlj' 
unpropitious.  The  foundations  of  society  have  been  broken  up  by  civil 
war.  Industry  must  be  reorganized,  justice  reestablished,  pubUc  credit 
maintained,  and  order  brought  out  of  confusion.  To  accomplish  these 
ends  would  require  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  great  men  who 
formed  our  institutions  originally.  I  confidently  believe  that  their  de- 
scendants will  be  equal  to  the  arduous  task  before  them,  but  it  is  worse 
than  madness  to  expect  that  negroes  will  perform  it  for  us.  Certainly  we 
ought  not  to  ask  their  assistance  till  we  despair  of  our  own  competency. 

The  great  diflFerence  between  the  two  races  in  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  characteristics  will  prevent  an  amalgamation  or  fusion  of  them 
together  in  one  homogeneous  mass.  If  the  inferior  obtains  the  ascend- 
ency over  the  other,  it  will  govern  with  reference  only  to  its  own  inter- 
ests— for  it  will  recognize  no  common  interest — and  create  such  a  tjrranny 
as  this  continent  has  never  yet  witnessed.  Already  the  negroes  are 
influenced  by  promises  of  confiscation  and  plunder.  They  are  taught  to 
regard  as  an  enemy  every  white  man  who  has  any  respect  for  the  rights 
of  his  own  race.  If  this  continues  it  must  become  worse  and  worse,  until 
all  order  will  be  subverted,  all  industry  cease,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
South  grow  up  into  a  wilderness.  Ot  all  the  dangers  which  our  nation 
has  yet  encountered,  none  are  equal  to  those  which  must  result  from  the 
success  of  the  effort  now  making  to  Africanize  the  half  ^our  country. 

I  would  not  put  considerations  of  money  in  competition  with  justice 
and  right;  but  the  expenses  incident  to  *'reconstractioa"  undur^the 
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63rsteni  adopted  by  Congress  aggravate  what  I  regard  as  the  intrinsic 
wrong  uf  the  measure  itself.  It  has  cost  uncounted  millions  already,  and 
if  persisted  in  will  add  largely  to  the  weight  of  taxation,  already  too 
oppressive  to  be  borne  without  just  complaint,  and  may  finally  reduce 
the  Treasury  of  the  nation  to  a  condition  of  bankruptcy.  We  must  not 
delude  ourselves.  It  will  require  a  strong  standing  army  and  probably 
more  than  $200,000,000  per  annum  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  negro 
governments  after  they  are  established.  The  sum  thus  thrown  away 
would,  if  properly  used,  form  a  sinking  fund  large  enough  to  pay  the 
whole  national  debt  in  less  than  fifteen  years.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that 
negroes  will  maintain  their  ascendency  themselves.  Without  military 
power  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  holding  in  subjection  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South. 

I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  Congress  whether  the  public  credit  may 
not  be  injuriously  affected  by  a  system  of  measures  like  this.  With  our 
debt  and  the  vast  private  interests  which  are  complicated  with  it,  we  can 
not  be  too  cautious  of  a  policy  which  might  by  possibihty  impair  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  in  our  Government.  That  confidence  can  only  be 
retained  by  carefully  inculcating  the  principles  of  justice  and  honor  on 
the  popular  mind  and  by  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  all  our  engage- 
ments of  every  sort.  Any  serious  breach  of  the  organic  law,  persisted  in 
for  a  considerable  time,  can  not  but  create  fears  -for  the  stability  of  our 
institutions.  Habitual  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  which  we  bind  our- 
selves to  observe,  must  demoralize  the  people.  Our  only  standard  of 
dvil  duty  being  set  at  naught,  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  political  morality 
is  lost,  the  pubUc  conscience  swings  from  its  moorings  and  yields  to  every 
impulse  of  passion  and  interest.  If  we  repudiate  the  Constitution,  we 
will  not  be  expected  to  care  much  for  mere  pecuniary  obHgations.  The 
violation  of  such  a  pledge  as  we  made  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1861,  will 
assuredly  diminish  the  market  value  of  our  other  promises.  Besides,  if  we 
acknowledge  that  the  national  debt  was  created,  not  to  hold  the  States  in 
the  Union,  as  the  taxpayers  were  led  to  suppose,  but  to  expel  them  from 
it  and  hand  them  over  to  be  governed  by  negroes,  the  moral  duty  to  pay 
it  may  seem  much  less  clear.  I  say  it  may  seem  so,  for  I  do  not  admit 
that  this  or  any  other  argument  in  favor  of  repudiation  can  be  enter- 
tained as  sound;  but  its  influence  on  some  classes  of  minds  may  well  be 
apprehended.  The  financial  honor  of  a  great  commercial  nation,  largely 
indebted  and  with  a  republican  form  of  government  administered  by 
agents  of  the  popular  choice,  is  a  thing  of  such  delicate  textiu-e  and  the 
destruction  of  it  would  be  followed  by  such  unspeakable  calamity  that 
every  true  patriot  must  desire  to  avoid  whatever  might  expose  it  to  the 
slightest  danger. 

The  great  interests  of  the  country  require  immediate  relief  from  these 
enactments.  Business  in  the  South  is  paralyzed  by  a  sense  of  general  in- 
%curity,  by  the  tenor  of  confiscation,  and  the  dread  of  negro  supremacy. 
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.The  Southern  trade,  from  which  the  North  would  have  derived  so  great 
a  profit  under  a  government  of  law,  still  lang^shes,  and  can  never  be 
revived  until  it  ceases  to  be  fettered  by  the  arbitrary  power  which  makes 
all  its  operations  unsafe.  That  rich  country-r-the  richest  in  natural  re- 
sources the  world  ever  saw — ^is  worse  than  lost  if  it  be  not  soon  placed 
under  the  protection  of  a  free  constitution.  Instead  of  being,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  a  source  of  wealth  and  power,  it  will  become  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Another  reason  for  retracing  our  steps  will  doubtless  be  seen  by  Con- 
gress in  the  late  manifestations  of  public  opinion  upon  this  subject.  \^  e 
hve  in  a  country  where  the  popular  will  always  enforces  obedience  to 
itself,  sooner  or  later.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  opposing  it  with  anything 
short  of  legal  authority  backed  by  overwhelming  force.  It  can  not  have 
escaped  your  attention  that  from  the  day  on  which  Congress  fairly  and 
formally  presented  the  proposition  to  govern  the  Southern  States  by  mili- 
tary force,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  negro  supremacy, 
every  expression  of  the  general  sentiment  has  been  more  or  less  adverse  to 
it.  The  affections  of  this  generation  can  not  be  detached  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  ancestors.  Their  determination  to  preserve  the  inherit- 
ance of  free  government  in  their  own  hands  and  transmit  it  undivided 
and  unimpaired  to  their  own  posterity  is  too  strong  to  be  successfully 
opposed.  Every  weaker  passion  will  disappear  before  that  love  of  lib- 
erty and  law  for  which  the  American  people  are  distinguished  above  all 
others  in  the  world. 

How  far  the  duty  cf  the  President  *'to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution"  requires  him  to  go  in  opposing  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  Congress  is  a  very  serious  and  important  question,  on  which  I 
have  deliberated  much  and  felt  extremely  anxious  to  reach  a  proper 
conclusion.  Where  an  act  has  been  passed  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  and  is  regularly 
enrolled  among  the  public  statutes  of  the  country.  Executive  resistance 
to  it,  especially  in  times  of  high  party  excitement,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  violent  collision  between  the  respective  adherents  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Government.  This  would  be  simply  civil  war,  and  civil 
war  must  be  resorted  to  only  as  the  last  remedy  for  the  worst  of  evils. 
Whatever  might  tend  to  provoke  it  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
A  faithful  and  conscientious  magistrate  will  concede  very  much  to  hon- 
est error,  and  something  even  to  perverse  malice,  before  he  will  endanger 
the  public  peace;  and  he  will  not  adopt  forcible  measures,  or  such  as 
might  lead  to  force,  as  long  as  those  which  are  peaceable  remain  open  to 
him  or  to  his  constituents.  It  is  true  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the 
Executive  wpuld  be  compelled  to  stand  on  its  rights,  and  maintain  them 
regardless  of  all  consequences.  If  Congress  should  pass  an  act  which  is 
not  only  in  palpable  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  but  will  certainly,  if 
carried  out,  produce  immediate  and  irreparable  injury  to  the  organic 
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structure  of  the  Government,  and  if  there  be  neither  judicial  remedy  for 
the  wrongs  it  inflicts  nor  power  in  the  people  to  protect  themselves  with- 
out the  official  aid  of  their  elected  defender — ^if ,  for  instance,  the  legisla- 
tive department  should  pass  an  act  even  through  all  the  forms  of  law  to 
aboUsh  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Government — in  such  a  case  the 
President  must  take  the  high  responsibilities  of  his  office  and  save  the  life 
of  the  nation  at  all  hazards.  The  so-called  reconstruction  acts,  though  as 
plainly  unconstitutional  as  any  that  can  be  imagined,  were  not  believed 
to  be  within  the  class  last  mentioned.  The  people  were  not  wholly  dis- 
armed of  the  power  of  self-defense.  In  all  the  Northern  States  they  still 
held  in  their  hands  the  sacred  right  of  the  ballot,  and  it  was  safe  to 
believe  that  in  due  time  they  would  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  own 
institutions.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  the  appeal  to  our  common 
constituents  was  not  taken  in  vain,  and  that  my  confidence  in  their  wis- 
dom and  virtue  seems  not  to  have  been  misplaced. 

It  is  well  and  pubUcly  known  that  enormous  frauds  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  Treasury  and  that  colossal  fortunes  have  been  made  at  the 
public  expense.  This  species  of  corruption  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  if  not  diminished  will  soon  bring  us  into  total  ruin  and  disgrace. 
The  public  creditors  and  the  taxpayers  are  alike  interested  in  an  honest 
administration  of  the  finances,  and  neither  class  will  long  endure  the 
large-handed  robberies  of  the  recent  past.  For  this  discreditable  state  of 
things  there  are  several  causes.  Some  of  the  taxes  are  so  laid  as  to  pre- 
sent an  irresistible  temptation  to  evade  pajrment.  The  great  sums  which 
officers  may  win  by  connivance  at  fraud  create  a  pressure  which  is  more 
than  the  virtue  of  many  can  withstand,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  open  disregard  of  constitutional  obligations  avowed  by  some  of  the 
highest  and  most  influential  men  in  the  country  has  greatly  weakened 
the  moral  sense  of  those  who  serve  in  subordinate  places.  The  expenses 
of  the  United  States,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt,  are  more  than 
six  times  as  much  as  they  were  seven  years  ago.  To  collect  and  dis- 
burse this  vast  amount  requires  caref u}  supervision  aS  well  as  systematic 
vigilance.  The  system,  never  perfected,  war  much  disorganized  by  the 
*  *  tenure-of-office  bill, ' '  which  has  almost  destroyed  official  accountability. 
The  President  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  an  officer  is  incapable, 
dishonest,  or  unfaithful  to  the  Constitution,  but  under  the  law  which  I 
have  named  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  complain  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
the  privilege  of  supplying  his  place  with  a  better  man.  If  the  Senate  be 
regarded  as  personally  or  politically  hostile  to  the  President,  it  is  natural, 
and  not  altogether  unreasonable,  for  the  officer  to  expect  that  it  will  take 
his  part  as  far  as  possible,  restore  him  to  his  place,  and  give  him  a  triumph 
over  his  Executive  superior.  The  officer  has  other  chances  of  impunity 
arising  from  accidental  defects  of  evidence,  the  mode  of  investigating  it, 
and  the  secrecy  of  the  hearing.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  official  malfea- 
sance should  become  bold  in  proportion  as  the  delinquents  learn  to  think 
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themselves  safe.  I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  under  such  a  rule  the 
President  can  not  perform  the  great  duty  assigned  to  him  of  seeing  the 
laws  faithfully  executed,  and  that  it  disables  him  most  especially  from 
enforcing  that  rigid  accountability  which  is  necessary  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws. 

The  Constitution  invents  the  President  with  authority  to  decide  whether 
a  removal  should  be  made  in  any  given  case;  the  act  of  Congress  declares 
in  substance  that  he  shall  only  accuse  such  as  he  supposes  to  be  unworthy 
of  their  trust.  The  Constitution  makes  him  sole  judge  in  the  premises, 
but  the  statute  takes  away  his  jurisdiction,  transfers  it  to  the  Senate,  and 
leaves  him  notliing  but  the  odious  and  sometimes  impracticable  duty  of 
becoming  Sl  prosecutor.  The  prosecution  is  to  be  conducted  before  a  tri- 
bunal whose  members  are  not,  like  him,  responsible  to  the  whole  people, 
but  to  separate  constituent  bodies,  and  who  may  hear  his  accusation  with 
great  disfavor.  The  Senate  is  absolutely  without  any  known  standard  of 
decision  applicable  to  such  a  case.  Its  judgment  can  not  be  anticipated, 
for  it  is  not  governed  by  any  rule.  The  law  does  not  define  what  shall  be 
deemed  good  cause  for  removal.  It  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  what 
may  or  may  not  be  so  considered  by  the  Senate.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject forbids  clear  proof.  If  the  charge  be  incapacity,  what  evidence  wiU 
support  it?  Fidelity  to  the  Constitution  may  be  understood  or  misun- 
derstood in  a  thousand  diflFerent  ways,  and  by  violent  party  men,  in  vio- 
lent party  times,  unfaithfulness  to  the  Constitution  may  even  come  to  be 
considered  meritorious.  If  the  officer  be  acT'ised  of  dishonesty, ^how  shall 
it  be  made  out?  Will  it  be  inferred  from  acts  unconnected  with  pub- 
lic duty,  from  private  history,  or  from  general  reputation,  or  must  the 
President  await  the  commission  of  an  actual  misdemeanor  in  office?  Shall 
he  in  the  meantime  risk  the  character  and  interest  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  men  to  whom  he  can  not  give  his  confidence?  Must  he  for- 
bear his  complaint  until  the  mischief  is  done  and  can  not  be  prevented? 
If  his  zeal  in  the  public  service  should  impel  him  to  anticipate  the  overt 
act,  must  he  move  at  the  peril  of  being  tried  himself  for  the  offense  of 
slandering  his  subordinate?  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
someone  must  be  held  responsible  for  official  delinquency  of  every  kind. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  where  that  responsibihty  should  be  thrown 
if  it  be  not  left  where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  Constitution.  But  all 
ju3t  men  will  admit  that  the  President  ought  to  be  entirely  relieved  from 
such  responsibility  if  he  can  not  meet  it  by  reason  of  restrictions  placed 
by  law  upon  his  action. 

The  unrestricted  power  of  removal  from  office  is  a  very  great  one  to  be 
trusted  even  to  a  magistrate  chosen  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  whole 
people  and  accountable  directly  to  them  for  his  acts.  It  is  undoubtedly 
liable  to  abuse,  and  at  some  periods  of  our  history  perhaps  has  been 
abused.  If  it  be  thought  desirable  and  constitutional  that  it  should  be 
so  limited  as  to  make  the  President  merely  a  common  informer  against 
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other  public  agents,  lie  should  at  least  be  peimitted  to  act  in  that  capacity 
before  some  open  tribunal,  independent  of  party  politics,  ready  to  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  every  case,  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  evi- 
dence, and  bound  to  decide  according  to  established  rules.  This  would 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  accuser  when  he  acts  in  good  faith,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  rights  of  the  other  party.  I  speak,  of  course, 
with  all  proper  respect  for  the  present  Senate,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  any  legislative  body  can  be  so  constituted  as  to  insure  its  fitness  for 
these  functions. 

It  is  not  the  theory  of  this  Government  that  public  offices  are  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  hold  them.  They  are  given  merely  as  a  trust  for  the 
public  benefit,  sometimes  for  a  fixed  period,  sometimes  during  good  behav- 
ior, but  generally  they  are  liable  to  be  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
appointing  power,  which  represents  the  collective  majesty  and  speaks 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  forced  retention  in  office  of  a  single  dishon- 
est person  may  work  great  injury  to  the  pubUc  interests.  The  danger 
to  the  pubHc  service  comes  not  from  the  power  to  remove,  but  from  the 
power  to  appoint.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
left  the  power  of  removal  unrestricted,  while  they  gave  the  Senate  a  right 
to  reject  all  appointments  which  in  its  opinion  were  not  fit  to  be  made. 
A  httle  reflection  on  this  subject  will  probably  satisfy  all  who  have  the 
good  of  the  country  at  heart  that  our  best  course  is  to  take  the  Constitu- 
tion for  otir  guide,  walk  in  the  path  marked  out  by  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  obey  the  rules  made  sacred  by  the  observance  of  our  great 
predecessors. 

The  present  condition  of  our  finances  and  circulating  medium  is  one  to 
which  your  early  consideration  is  invited. 

The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country  should  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  its  means  is  a  question 
upon  which  political  economists  have  not  agreed.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
trolled by  legislation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  irrevocable  laws  which 
everywhere  regulate  commerce  and  trade.  The  circulating  medium  will 
ever  irresistibly  flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in  greatest  demand.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  is  as  unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the  tides 
of  the  ocean;  and,  indeed,  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its  ebbs  and  flows 
throughout  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebeUion  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the 
country  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  $200,000,000;  now  the  circu- 
lation of  national-bank  notes  and  those  known  as  **  legal-tenders  * '  is 
nearly  seven  hundred  millions.  While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this 
amount  should  be  increased,  others  contend  that  a  decided  reduction  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry.  In  view  of  these 
diverse  opinions,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our  paper 
issues  when  compared  with  a  metallic  or  convertible  currency.  For  this 
purpose  let  us  inquire  how  much  gold  and  silver  could  be  purchased  by 
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the  seven  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation.  Probably 
not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter,  showing  that  when  our  paper 
currency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver  its  commercial  value  is  com- 
pressed into  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  striking  fact  makes 
it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Government,  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  sound  poHtical  economy,  to  take  such  measures  as  will 
enable  the  holder  of  its  notes  and  those  of  the  national  banks  to  convert 
them  without  loss  into  specie  or  its  equivalent.  A  reduction  of  our 
paper  circulating  medium  need  not  necessarily  follow.  This,  however, 
would  depend  upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  though  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  by  making  legal-tender  and  bank  notes  convertible 
into  coin  or  its  equivalent  their  present  specie  value  in  the  hands  of  their 
holders  would  be  enhanced  loo  per  cent. 

Legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  so  desirable  is  demanded 
by  the  highest  public  considerations.  The  Constitution  contemplates 
that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  shall  be  uniform  in  quality 
and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  instrument  the  coun- 
try had  just  emerged  from  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  redundant  and  worthless  paper  currency.  The 
sages  of  that  period  were  anxious  to  protect  their  posterity  from  the  evils 
that  they  themselves  had  experienced.  Hence  in  providing  a  circulat- 
ing medium  they  conferred  upon  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  States  from 
making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  oiu*  currency  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  which  was  originally  designed.  Our  circulation  now  embraces,  first, 
notes  of  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to 
the  Government,  excluding  imposts,  and  by  all  its  creditors,  excepting 
in  payment  of  interest  upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  themselves;  sec- 
ond, legal-tender  notes,  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  which  the  law 
requires  shall  be  received  as  well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citizens 
as  of  all  Government  dues,  excepting  imposts;  and,  third,  gold  and  silver 
coin.  By  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  finance,  however,  the 
metallic  currency,  when  collected,  is  reserved  only  for  one  class  of  Gov- 
ernment creditors,  who,  holding  its  bonds,  semiannually  receive  their 
interest  in  coin  from  the  National  Treasury.  They  are  thus  made  to 
occupy  an  invidious  position,  which  may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  would  bring  into  disrepute  the  obligations  of  the 
nation.  In  the  payment  of  all  its  debts  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  inviolably  maintained.  But  while  it  acts  with  fidelity 
toward  the  bondholder  who  loaned  his  money  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  might  be  preserved,  it  should  at  the  same  time  observe  good  faith 
with  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  who,  having  rescued  the  Union  from 
the  perils  of  rebellion,  now  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  able  to  fulfill  its  engagements.    There  is  no  reason  which 
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will  be  aocepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  people  why  those  who  defend  us 
on  the  land  and  protect  us  on  the  sea;  the  pensioner  upon  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  bearing  the  scars  and  wounds  received  while  in  its  service; 
the  public  servants  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government;  the 
farmer  who  supplies  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  and  the  sailors  of  the  Navy; 
the  artisan  who  toils  in  the  nation's  workshops,  or  the  mechanics  and 
laborers  who  build  its  edifices  and  construct  its  forts  and  vessels  of  war, 
should,  in  payment  of  their  just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  depreciated 
paper,  while  another  class  of  their  countrymen,  no  more  deserving,  are 
paid  in  coin  of  gold  and  silver.  Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all 
the  creditors  of  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  a  currency  possessing 
a  imiform  value.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  restoration  of 
the  currency  to  the  standard  established  by  the  Constitution;  and  by 
this  means  we  would  remove  a  discrimination  which  may,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  create  a  prejudice  that  may  become  deep  rooted  and 
widespread  and  imperil  the  national  credit. 

The  feasibility  of  making  our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitu- 
tional standard  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  facts  derived  from  our 
commercial  statistics. 

The  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  from  1849  to 
1857,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $579,000,000;  from  1858  to  i860,  inclusive, 
to  $137,500,000,  and  from  1861  to  1867,  inclusive,  to  $45 7, 500, 000 — mak- 
ing the  grand  aggregate  of  products  since  1849  $1,174,000,000.  The 
amount  of  specie  coined  from  1849  to  1857  inchisive,  was  $439,000,000; 
from  1858  to  i860,  inclusive,  $125,000,000,  and  from  1861  to  1867,  inclu- 
sive, $310,000,000 — making  the  total  coinage  since  1849  $874,000,000. 
From  1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  the  net  exports  of  specie  amounted  to 
$271,000,000;  from  1858  to  i860,  inclusive,  to  $148,000,000,  and  from 
1861  to  1867,  inclusive,  $322,000,000 — making  the  aggregate  of  net  ex- 
ports since  1849  $74.1,000,000.  These  figures  show  an  excess  of  product 
over  net  exports  of  $433 ,000,000.  There  are  in  the  Treasury  $111 ,000,000 
in  coin,  something  more  than  $40,000,000  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  a  few  millions  in  the  national  and  other  banks — in  all  about 
$160,000,000.  This,  howjver,  taking  into  account  the  specie  in  the 
country  prior  to  1849,  leaves  more  than  $300,000,000  which  have  not 
been  accounted  for  by  exportation,  and  therefore  may  yet  remain  in  the 
country. 

These  are  important  facts  and  show  how  completely  the  inferior  cur- 
rency will  supersede  the  better,  forcing  it  from  circulation  among  the 
masses  and  causing  it  to  be  exported  as  a  mere  article  of  trade,  to  add  to 
the  money  capital  of  foreign  lands.  They  show  the  necessity  of  retiring 
our  paper  money,  that  the  return  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  avenues  of  trade 
may  be  invited  and  a  demand  created  which  will  cause  the  retention  at 
home  of  at  least  so  much  of  the  productions  of  our  rich  and  inexhaustible 
gold-bearing  fields  as  may  be  sufficient  for  purposes  of  circulation.     It  is 
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unreasonable  to  expect  a  return  to  a  sound  currency  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable  notes  fills  the  channels  of 
circulation  with  depreciated  paper.  Notwithstanding  a  coinage  by  our 
mints,  since  1849,  of  $874,000,000,  the  people  are  now  strangers  to  the 
currency  which  was  designed  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  specimens  of 
the  precious  metals  bearing  the  national  device  are  seldom  seen,  except 
when  produced  to  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  their  novelty.  If  depre- 
ciated paper  is  to  be  continued  as  the  permanent  currency  of  the  country, 
and  all  our  coin  is  to  become  a  mere  article  of  trafl&c  and  speculation,  to 
the  enhancement  in  price  of  all  that  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the 
people,  it  would  be  wise  economy  to  abolish  our  mints,  thus  saving  the 
nation  the  care  and  expense  incident  to  such  establishments,  and  let  all  our 
precious  metals  be  exported  in  bullion.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  the  Government  and  national  banks  should  be  required  to  take  the 
most  efficient  steps  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  Specie  pay- 
ments having  been  once  resumed  by  the  Government  and  banks,  all  notes 
or  bills  of  paper  issued  by  either  of  a  less  denomination  than  $20  should 
by  law  be  excluded  from  circulation,  so  that  the  people  may  have  the 
benefit  and  convenience  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency  which  in  all  their 
business  transactions  will  be  uniform  in  value  at  home  and  abroad. 

Every  man  of  property  or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he 
honestly  possesses  or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in 
maintaining  a  safe  circulating  medium — such  a  medium  as  shall  be  real  and  substan- 
tial,  not  liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blown  down  by 
the  breath  of  speculation,  but  to  be  made  stable  and  secure.  A  disordered  currency 
is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  social  system  and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  its  happiness; 
it  wars  against  industry,  frugality,  and  economy,  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirits  of 
extravagance  and  speculation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  our  profound  and  most  gifted  statesmen 
that— 

Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has 
been  more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the 
most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man*s  fields  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor 
man^s  brow.  Ordinary  t3rranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation — these  bear  lightly 
on  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community  compared  with  a  fraudulent  cur- 
rency and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has 
recorded  for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing 
tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well  dis- 
posed of  a  degraded  paper  currency  authorized  by  law  or  in  any  way  countenanced 
by  government. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  devices,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  expan- 
sions or  revulsions,  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  all  the  precious  metals 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  where  they 
are  hoarded  in  secret  places  or  deposited  in  strong  boxes  under  bolts  and 
borSt  while  the  people  are  left  to  endure  all  the  inoonvenience,sacrifice» 
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and  demoralization  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  depreciated  and  worthless 
paper  money. 

The  condition  of  our  finances  and  the  operations  of  our  revenue  system 
ore  set  forth  and  fully  explained  in  the  able  and  instructive  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1866,  the  public  debt 
amounted to$2, 783,425,879;  onthe3othofjimelast  it  was  $2,692, 199,2 15, 
showing  a  reduction  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $91,226,664.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  the  receipts  were  $490,634,010  and  the 
expenditures  $346,729, 129,  leaving  an  available  surplus  of  $143,904,880. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868, 
will  be  $417,161,928  and  that  the  expenditures  will  reach  the  sum  of 
to93.269,226,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a  siurplus  of  $23,892,702.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will 
vnount  to  $381,000,000  and  that  the  expenditures  will  be  $372,000,000, 
showing  an  excess  of  $9,000,000  in  favor  of  the  Govermnent. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  revision  of  our  revenue  system.  Our  internal-revenue  laws  and 
unpost  system  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  most  heavily  on  articles 
of  luxury,  leaving  the  necessaries  of  life  as  free  from  taxation  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  real  wants  of  the  Government,  economically  admin- 
istered. Taxation  would  not  then  fall  unduly  on  the  man  of  moderate 
means;  and  while  none  would  be  entirely  exempt  from  assessment,  all, 
in  proportion  to  their  pecuniary  abilities,  would  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  the  State.  A  modification  of  the  internal-revenue  system,  by 
a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  articles  now  subject  to  tax,  would  be 
followed  by  results  equally  advantageous  to  the  citizen  and  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  render  the  execution  of  the  law  less  expensive  and  more 
certain,  remove  obstructions  to  industry,  lessen  the  temptations  to  evade 
the  law,  diminish  the  violations  and  frauds  perpetrated  upon  its  provi- 
sions, make  its  operations  less  inquisitorial,  and  greatly  reduce  in  numbers 
the  army  of  taxgatherers  created  by  the  system,  who  *  *  take  from  the 
mouth  of  honest  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned."  Retrenchment,  reform, 
and  economy  should  be  carried  into  every  branch  of  the  public  service, 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  may  be  reduced  and  the  people 
relieved  from  oppressive  taxation;  a  sound  currency  should  be  restored, 
and  the  public  faith  in  r^;aid  to  the  national  debt  sacredly  observed.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  important  results,  together  with  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  of  the  States  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  would 
inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
and  bring  to  the  nation  prosperity,  peace,  and  good  will. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  €ui  interim  exhibits  the  operations 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  The 
aggregate  strength  of  our  military  force  on  the  30th  of  September  last  was 
56,315.  The  total  estimate  for  military  appropriations  is  $77,124,707, 
including  a  deficiency  in  last  year's  appropriation  of  $1 3,600,00a     The 
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payments  at  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  January  i  to  October  29,  1867 — a  period  of  ten  months — 
amounted  to  $109,807,000.  The  expenses  of  the  military  estabUshment, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  Army,  are  now  three  times  as  great  as  they 
have  ever  been  in  time  of  peace,  while  the  discretionary  power  is  vested 
in  the  Executive  to  add  millions  to  this  expenditure  by  an  increase  of 
the  Army  to  the  maximum  strength  allowed  by  the  law. 

The  comprehensive  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  furnishes 
interesting  information  in  reference  to  the  important  branches  of  the 
public  service  connected  with  his  Department.  The  menacing  attitude 
of  some  of  the  warlike  bands  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  district  of  country 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers  and  portions  of  Dakota  Terri- 
tory required  the  presence  of  a  large  military  force  in  that  region.  Insti- 
gated by  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  the  Indians  occasionally  committed 
acts  of  barbarous  violence  upon  emigrants  and  our  frontier  settlements; 
but  a  general  Indian  war  has  been  providentially  averted.  The  commis- 
sioners under  the  act  of  20th  July,  1867,  were  invested  with  full  power  to 
adjust  existing  diflSculties,  negotiate  treaties  with  the  disaffected  bands, 
and  select  for  them  reservations  remote  from  the  traveled  routes  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  They  entered  without  delay  upon  the 
execution  of  their  trust,  but  have  not  yet  made  any  official  report  of 
their  proceedings.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  our  distant  Territories 
should  be  exempt  from  Indian  outbreaks,  and  that  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  an  object  of  national  importance,  should  not  be 
interrupted  by  hostile  tribes.  These  objects,  as  well  as  the  material 
interests  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Indians,  can 
be  most  effectually  secured  by  concentrating  them  upon  portions  of 
country  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use  and  located  at  points  remote 
from  our  highways  and  encroaching  white  settlements. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress  510  miles  of  road  have  been  constructed  on  the  main  line  and 
branches  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  The  line  from  Omaha  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  terminus 
of  the  last  section  of  constructed  road  in  CaUfomia,  accepted  by  the 
Government  on  the  24th  day  of  October  last,  was  but  1 1  miles  distant 
from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  remarkable  energy  evinced 
by  the  companies  offers  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  completion  ol 
the  road  from  Sacramento  to  Omaha  will  not  be  long  deferred. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  7,041, 1 14  acres  of  public  land  were  disposed 
of,  and  the  cash  receipts  from  sales  and  fees  exceeded  by  one-half  million 
dollars  the  sum  realized  from  those  sources  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including  expenses  of  disbursements, 
was  $18,619,956,  and  36,482  names  were  added  to  the  rolls.  The  entire 
number  of  pensioners  on  the  30th  of  June  last  was  155,474.  Eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  patents  and  designs  were  issued 
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during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1867,  and  at  that  date  the  balance 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  was  $286,607. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  we  have  seven 
squadrons  actively  and  judiciously  employed,  under  efficient  and  able 
commanders,  in  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens, 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Government,  and  promoting 
the  commerce  and  business  interests  of  our  countrymen  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Of  the  238  vessels  composing  the  present  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  56,  carrying  507  guns,  are  in  squadron  service.  During  the  year 
the  number  of  vessels  in  commission  has  been  reduced  12,  and  there  are 
i-^  less  on  squadron  duty  than  there  were  at  the  date  of  the  last  report. 
A  large  number  of  vessels  were  commenced  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction when  the  war  terminated,  and  although  Congress  had  made  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  their  completion,  the  Department  has  either 
suspended  work  upon  them  or  limited  the  slow  completion  of  the  steam 
vessels,  so  as  to  meet  the  contracts  for  machinery  made  with  private 
establishments.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  $31,034,011.  No  appropriations 
have  been  made  or  required  since  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  vessels,  for  steam  machinery,  ordnance,  provisions  and 
clothing,  fuel,  hemp,  etc. ,  the  balances  under  these  several  heads  having 
been  more  than  sufficient  for  current  expenditures.  It  should  also  be 
stated  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  that,  besides  asking  no  appropria- 
tions for  the  above  objects  for  the  last  two  years,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  May  i , 
1820,  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  to  the  surplus  fund 
the  stun  of  $65,000,000,  being  the  amount  received  from  the  sales  of  ves- 
sels and  other  war  property  and  the  remnants  of  former  appropriations. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  shows  the  business  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  the  condition  of  the  postal  service  in  a  very 
favorable  light,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  its  practical 
recommendations.  The  receipts  of  the  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1867,  including  all  special  appropriations  for  sea  and  land  serv- 
ice and  for  free  mail  matter,  were  $19,978,693.  The  expenditures  for  all 
purposes  were  $19,235,483,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  in  favor  of 
the  Department  of  $743,210,  which  can  be  applied  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Department  for  the  current  year.  The  increase  of  postal  revenue, 
independent  of  specific  appropriations,  for  the  year  1867  over  that  of  1866 
was  $850,040.  The  increase  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes  was  $783,404.  The  increase  of  expenditures  for  1867 
over  those  of  the  previous  year  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  the 
land  and  ocean  mail  service.  During  the  past  year  new  postal  conven- 
tions have  been  ratified  and  exchanged  with  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the 
North  German  Union,  Italy,  and  the  colonial  government  at  Hong  Kong, 
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reducing  very  largely  the  rates  of  ocean  and  land  postages  to  and  from 
and  within  those  countries. 

The  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  AgricuJ.ture  concisely  pre- 
sents the  condition,  wants,  and  progress  of  an  interest  eminently  worthy 
the  fostering  care  of  Congress,  and  exhibits  a  large  measure  of  useful 
results  achieved  during  the  year  to  which  it  refers. 

The  reestablishment  of  peace  at  home  and  the  resumption  of  extended 
trade,  travel,  and  commerce  abroad  have  served  to  increase  the  number 
and  variety  of  questions  in  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs.     None 


of  these  questions,  however,  have  seriously  disturbed  our  relations  with 
other  states. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico,  having  been  relieved  from  foreign  interven- 
tion, is  earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  to  reestablish  her  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government.  A  good  understanding  continues  to  exist  between 
(our  Government  and  the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, and  our 
cordial  relations  with  the  Central  and  South  American  States  remain 
unchanged.  The  tender,  made  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  good  offices  of  the  Government  with  a  view  to  an  amicable 
adjustment  oi  peace  between  Brazil  and  her  allies  on  one  side  and  Para- 
guay on  the  other,  and  between  C^ileandher  allies  on  the  one  side  and 
Spain  on  the  other,  though  kindly  received,  has  in  neither  case  been  fully 
accepted  by  the  belligerents.  The  war  in  the  valley  of  the  Parana  is  still 
vigorously  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  actual  hostilities  between 
the  Pacific  States  and  Spain  have  been  more  than  a  year  suspended. 
I  shall,  on  any  proper  occasion  that  may  occur,  renew  the  conciliatory 
recommendations  which  have  been  already  made.  Brazil,  with  enlight- 
ened sagacity  and  comprehensive  statesmanship,  has  opened  the  great 
channels  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  to  universal  commerce.  One 
thing  more  seems  needful  to  assure  a  rapid  and  cheering  progress  in 
South  America.  I  refer  to  those  peaceftd  habits  without  which  states 
and  nations  can  not  in  this  age  well  expect  material  prosperity  or  social 
advancement. 

The  Exposition  of  Universal  Industry  at  Paris  has  passed,  and  seems 
to  have  fully  realized  the  high  expectations  of  the  French  Government. 
If  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  recent  political  derangement  of  industry 
here,  the  part  which  the  United  States  has  borne  in  this  exhibition  of 
invention  and  art  may  be  regarded  with  very  high  satisfaction.  During 
the  exposition  a  conference  was  held  of  delegates  from  several  nations,  the 
United  States  being  one,  in  which  the  inconveniences  of  commerce  and 
social  intercourse  resulting  from  the  diverse  standards  of  money  value 
were  very  fully  discussed,  and  plans  were  developed  for  establishing  by 
universal  consent  a  common  principle  for  the  coinage  of  gold.  These 
conferences  are  expected  to  be  renewed,  with  the  attendance  of  many 
foreign  states  not  hitherto  represented.  A  report  of  these  interesting 
prooetdings  will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  which  will,  no  doubt,  justly 
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appreciate  the  great  object  and  be  ready  to  adopt  any  measure  which  may 
teed  to  facilitate  its  ultimate  accomplishment. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  Congress  declared  by  law  that  Treasury 
notes,  without  interest,  authorized  by  that  act  should  be  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  pubUc  and  private,  within  the  United  States.  An 
annual  remittance  of  $30,000,  less  stipulated  expenses,  accrues  to  claim- 
ants under  the  convention  made  with  Spain  in  1834.  These  remittances, 
since  the  passage  of  that  act,  have  been  paid  in  such  notes.  The  claim- 
ants insist  that  the  Government  ought  to  require  payment  in  coin.  The 
subject  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  attention. 

No  arrangement  has  yet  been  reached  for  the  settlement  of j)ur  claims  \\ 
for  British  depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  have ' 
felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  the  proposition  of  arbitration  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  because  it  has  hitherto  Been  accompanied  by 
reservations  and  limitations  incompatible  with  the  rights,  interest,  and 
honor  of  our  country.  It  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  Great  Bntain 
will  persist  in  her  refusal  to  satisfy  these  just  and  reasonable  claims, 
which  involve  the  sacred  principle  of  nonintervention — a  principle  hence- 
forth  not  more  important  to  the  United  States  than  to  all  other  commer- 
cial nations. 

The  West  India  islands  were  settled  and  colonized  by  European  States 
simultaneously  with  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  the  American 
continent.  Most  of  the  colonies  planted  here  became  independent  na- 
tions in  the  dose  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Our  own  country  embraces  communities  which  at  one  period  were  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
The  people  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  island 
of  Hayti,  have  neither  attained  nor  aspired  to  independence,  nor  have 
they  become  prepared  for  self-defense.  Although  possessing  consider- 
able commercial  value,  they  have  been  held  by  the  several  European 
States  which  colonized  or  at  some  time  conquered  them,  chiefly  for  pur- 
poses of  military  and  naval  strategy  in  canying  out  European  policy  and 
designs  in  regard  to  this  continent.  In  our  Revolutionary  War  ports 
and  harbors  in  the  West  India  islands  were  used  by  our  enemy,  to  the 
great  injury  and  embarrassment  of  the  United  States!  We  had  the  same 
experience  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  same  European 
poUcy  for  a  long  time  excluded  us  even  from  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
while  we  were  at  peace  with  ali  nations.  In  our  recent  civil  war  the 
rebels  and  their  piratical  and  blockade-breaking  allies  found  facilities  in 
the  same  ports  for  the  work,  which  they  too  successfully  accomplished, 
of  injuring  and  devastating  the  commerce  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 
rebuilding.  We  labored  especially  under  this  disadvantage,  that  Euro- 
pean steam  vessels  employed  by  our  enemies  found  friendly  shelter,  pro- 
tection, and  supplies  in  West  Indian  ports,  while  our  naval^operations 
were  necessarily  carried  on  from  our  own  distant  shores.    There  was 
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then  a  universal  feeling  of  the  want  of  an  advanced  naval  outpost  between 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  Europe.  The  duty  of  obtaining  such  an  out- 
post peacefully  and  lawfully,  while  neither  doing  nor  menacing  injury  to 
other  states,  earnestly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  executive  department 
^  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  since  that  time. 
A  not  entirely  dissimilar  naval  want  revealed  itself  during  the  same 
period  on  the  Padfic  coast.  The  required  foothold  there  was  fortunately 
secured  by  our  late  treaty  with  the  EmperorofJRussia,  and  it  now  seems 
imperative  that  the  more  obvious  necessities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  should 
not  be  less  carefully  provided  for.  A  good  and  convenient  port  and  har- 
bor, capable  of  easy  defense,  will  supply  that  want.  With  the  possession 
of  such  a  station  by  the  United  States,  neither  we  nor  any  other  Ameri- 
can nation  need  longer  apprehend  injury  or  offense  from  any  trans- 
atlantic enemy.  I  agree  with  our  early  statesmen  that  the  West  Indies 
naturally  gravitate  to,  and  may  be  expected  ultimately  to  be  absorbed  by, 
the  continental  States,  including  our  own.  I  agree  with  them  also  that  it 
is  wise  to  leave  the  question  of  such  absorption  to  this  process  of  natural 
political  gravitation.  The  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  which 
constitute  a  part  of  the  group  called  the  Virgin  Islands,  seemed  to  offer  us 
advantages  immediately  desirable,  while  thSf  acquisition  could  be  secured 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  to  which  I  have  alluded.  A  treaty  has 
//therefore  been  concluded  with  the  EJnp  of  Denmark  for  the  cession  of 
'v those  islands,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sub- 
ject of  providing  for  the  payment  to  Russia  of  the  sum  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Alaska.    Possession  having  been  formally  deliv- 

I[  ered  to  our  commissioner,  the  territory  remains  for  the  present  in  care  of 
I  a  military  force,  awaiting  such  civil  organization  as  shall  be  directed  by 
Congress. 

The  annexation  of  many  small  German  States  to  Prussia  and  the 
reorganization  of  that  country  under  a  new  and  liberal  coiistitution  have 
induced  me  to  renew  the  effort  to  obtain  a  just  and  prompt  settlement  of 
the  long-vexed  question  concerning  the  claims  of  foreign  states  for  mili- 
tary service  from  their  subjects  naturahzedin  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respect- 
fully called  to  a  singular  and  embarrassing  conflict  of  laws.  The  execu- 
tive department  of  this  Government  has  hitherto  uniformly  held,  as  it  now 
holds,  that  natmglization  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  absolves  the  recipient  from  his  native  aUegiance. 
The  courts  of  Great  Britain  hold  that  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  is 
indef^sible,  and  is  not  absolved  by  our  laws  of  naturalization.  British 
judges  cite  courts  and  law  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  support  of 
that  theory  against  the  position  held  by  the  executive  authority  of  the 
United  States.  This  conflict  perplexes  the  public  mind  concerning  the 
rights  of  naturalized  citizens  and  impairs  the  national  authority  abroad. 
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I  called  attention  to  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  now 
again  respectfully  appeal  to  Congress  to  declare  the  national  will  unmis- 
takably upon  this  important  question. 

The  abuse  of  our  laws  by  the  clandestine  prosecution  of  the  African 
slave  trade  from  American  ports  or  by  American  citizens  has  altogether 
ceased,  and  under  existing  circumstances  no  apprehensions  of  its  renewal 
in  this  part  of  the  world  are  entertained.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  shall  not  propose  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  a  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  the  stipulations  for  main- 
taining  a  naval  force  for  the  suppression  of  that  trade. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  December  j,  i86j. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification,  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  Eling  of  Denmark,  stipu- 
lating for  the  cession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  in  the 
West  Indies.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  j,  i86j. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification,  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  signed  at  the  city  of  Managua  on  the  21st  day  of 
June  last.  This  instrument  has  been  framed  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the  previous  treaty  between 

the  parties  of  the  i6th  of  March,  1859. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  4, 186 j. 
To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  final  report  from  the  Attorney-General,  addi- 
tional to  the  reports  submitted  by  him  December  31, 1866,  March  2, 1867, 
and  July  8, 1867,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
December  10, 1866,  requesting  *  *  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  late  rebelHon  against  the  United  States  Government  who  have  been 
pardoned  by  the  President  from  April  15, 1865,  to  this  date;  that  said  list 
shall  also  state  the  rank  of  each  person  who  has  been  so  pardoned,  if 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate government,  and  the  position  if  he  shall  have  held  any  dvil  o£5oe 
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under  said  so-called  Confederate  government;  and  shall  also  state  whether 
such  person  has  at  any  time  prior  to  April  14, 186 1,  held  any  office  under 
the  United  States  Government,  and,  if  so,  what  office,  together  with  the 
reason  for  granting  such  pardon,  and  also  the  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  at  whose  solicitation  such  pardon  was  granted." 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  December  ^,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  26th 
ultimo,  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  5,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives:  ' 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  17th  July  last,  requesting  me  to  communicate  all  informatfcn  received 
at  the  several  Departments  of  the  Government  touching  the  organization 
within  or  near  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  armed  bodies  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  or  of 
intervening  in  Mexican  affairs,  and  what  measures  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  organization  or  departure  of  such  organized  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  such  objects,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  papers  accompanying  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  5,  186'^, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification, 
a  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  signed  at  Antananarivo  on  the  14th 
of  February  last.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  10,  1867, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  25th 
ultimo,  a  report f  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*  Relating  to  the  removal  of  J.  I/>throp  MoUey  from  his  post  as  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Vienna. 

f  Relating  to  the  formation  and  the  functions  of  the  Government  of  the  united  States  of  North 
Germaa/. 
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Washington,  December  lo,  i86j. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  the  17th  of  July  last,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  papers  which  accompanied  it,  from 
Anson  Burlingame,  esq.,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  China,  relating 
to  a  proposed  modification  of  the  existing  treaty  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  China. 

The  Senate  is  aware  that  the  original  treaty  is  chiefly  ex  parte  in  its 
character.  The  proposed  modification,  though  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  all  the  usual  forms,  does  not  seem  to  be  objectionable; 
but  it  can  not  be  legally  accepted  by  the  executive  government  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  If  this  should  be  given,  it  may  be 
indicated  by  a  resolution,  upon  the  adoption  of  which  the  United  States 
minister  to  China  will  be  instructed  to  inform  the  Government  of  that 
country  that  the  modification  has  been  assented  to. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  12,  i86j. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

On  the  1 2th  of  August  last  I  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  exercise 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  on  the  same  day  designated  General 
Grant  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  Executive  orders: 

ExBcuTivB  Mansion, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Washington,  August  12, 1867. 

Secretary  of  War, 

Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

You  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been 
authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books, 
and  other  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

ExKcimvE  Mansion, 
General  Ui^yssks  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D,  C. ,  August  12, 1867. 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Sir:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  suspended  as  Secretary  of 
War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim, 
and  will  at  once  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  aU  the  records,  books, 
papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Stanton: 

War  Dbpartmbnt, 
The  President.  Washington  City,  August  12, 1867. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  received,  informing  me  that  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  and  authority  vested  in  you  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
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of  the  United  States  I  am  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease 
to  exercise  any  and  all  fimctions  pertaining  to  the  same,  and  also  directing  me  at 
once  to  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  <id  interim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  public  property  now  in  my  custody  and  charge. 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  without  any  legal  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War 
or  the  exercise  of  eny  or  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice 
and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and 
public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  General  Commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has 
been  appointed  ad  interim^  and  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

The  suspension  has  not  been  revoked,  and  the  business  of  the  War 
Department  is  conducted  by  the  Secretary  ad  interim. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  this  suspension  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  proper  Mr.  Stanton  should  retire  from 
my  Cabinet.  The  mutual  confidence  and  general  accord  which  should 
exist  in  such  a  relation  had  ceased.  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Stanton  was 
well  advised  that  his  continuance  in, the  Cabinet  was  contrary  to  my 
wishes,  for  I  had  repeatedly  given  him  so  to  understand  by  every  mode 
short  of  an  express  request  that  he  should  resign,  paving  waited  full 
time  for  the  voluntary  action  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  seeing  no  manifestation 
on  his  part  of  an  intention  to  resign,  I  addressed  him  the  following  note 
on  the  5th  of  August: 

Sir:  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply: 

War  Dbpartmsnt, 
Washington^  August  5, 1867, 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  public  considerations  of 
a  high  character  constrain  you  to  say  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will 
be  accepted. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character, 
which  alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  Department,  constrain 
me  not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  merely  a  disinclination  of  compli- 
ance with  the  request  for  his  resignation;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  some- 
thing more.  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  content  himself  with  assuming  that 
public  considerations  bearing  upon  his  continuance  in  office  form  as 
fully  a  rule  of  action  for  himself  as  for  the  President,  and  that  upon  so 
delicate  a  question  as  the  fitness  of  an  officer  for  continuance  in  his  office 
the  officer  is  as  competent  and  as  impartial  to  decide  as  his  superior,  who 
is  responsible  for  his  conduct.  But  he  goes  further,  and  plainly  intimates 
what  he  means  by  "public  considerations  of  a  high  character,"  and  this 
is  nothing  else  than  his  loss  of  confidence  in  his  superior.     He  says  that 
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these  public  considerations  have  *  *  alone  induced  me  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  this  Department,"  and  that  they  **  constrain  me  not  to  resign 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress," 

This  language  is  very  significant,  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  position 
unwillingly.  He  continues  in  office  only  under  a  sense  of  high  public 
duty.  He  is  ready  to  leave  when  it  is  safe  to  leave,  and  as  the  danger 
he  apprehends  from  his  removal  then  will  not  exist  when  Congress 
is  here,  he  is  constrained  to  remain  during  the  interim.  What,  then,  is 
that  danger  which  can  only  be  averted  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton 
or  of  Congress?  Mr,  Stanton  does  not  say  that  **  public  considerations 
of  a  high  character"  constrain  him  to  hold  on  to  the  office  indefinitely. 
He  does  not  say  that  no  one  other  than  himself  can  at  any  time  be  found  to 
take  his  place  and  perform  its  duties.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a 
desire  to  leave  the  office  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  these  high 
public  considerations.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  while  Congress  is  away  he 
must  remain,  but  that  when  Congress  is  here  he  can  go.  In  other  words, 
he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  President.  He  is  unwiUing  to  leave  the 
War  Department  in  his  hands  or  in  the  hands  of  anyone  the  President 
may  appoint  or  designate  to  perform  its  duties.  If  he  resigns,  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  approve; 
therefore  he  will  not  resign.  But  when  Congress  is  in  session  the  Presi- 
dent can  not  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  which  the  Senate  does  not 
approve;  consequently  when  Congress  meets  Mr.  Stanton  is  ready  to 
resign. 

Whatever  cogency  these  ''considerations"  may  have  had  on  Mr. 
Stanton,  whatever  right  he  may  have  had  to  entertain  such  considera- 
tions, whatever  propriety  there  might  be  in  the  expression  of  them  to 
others,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  was  official  misconduct,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  to  parade  them  before  his  superior  officer. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  note  I  only  delayed  the  order 
of  suspension  long  enough  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  fill 
the  office.  If  this  were  the  only  cause  for  his  suspension,  it  would  be 
ample.  Necessarily  it  must  end  our  most  important  official  relations,  for 
I  can  not  imagine  a  degree  of  effrontery  which  would  embolden  the  head 
of  a  Department  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council  table  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  after  such  an  act;  nor  can  I  imagine  a  President  so  forgetful  of 
the  proper  respect  and  dignity  which  belong  to  his  office  as  to  submit  to 
3uch  intrusion.  I  will  not  do  Mr,  Stanton  the  wrong  to  suppose  that  he 
entertained  any  idea  of  offering  to  act  as  one  of  my  constitutional  advisers 
after  that  note  was  written.  There  was  an  interval  of  a  week  between 
that  date  and  the  order  of  suspension,  during  which  two  Cabinet  meet- 
ings were  held.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  present  himself  at  either,  nor  was 
he  expected. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August  Mr.  Stanton  was  notified  of  his  suspension  and 
that  General  Grant  had  been  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  Department, 
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In  his  answer  to  this  notification,  of  the  same  date,  Mr.  Stanton  expresses 
himself  as  follows: 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  tiie  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  without  any  legal  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
exercise  of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and 
consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  public 
property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  General  Commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has 
been  appointed  €Ld  inierim^  and  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appoints 
ment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that  in  his  note  of  August  5  Mr.  Stanton 
stated  that  he  had  been  constrained  to  continue  in  the  oflSce,  even  before 
he  was  requested  to  resign,  by  considerations  of  a  high  public  character. 
In  this  note  of  August  12  a  new  and  different  sense  of  public  duty  com- 
pels him  to  deny  the  President's  right  to  suspend  him  from  office  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  last  is  the  public  duty  of  resisting  an 
act  contrary  to  law,  and  he  charges  the  President  with  violation  of  the 
law  in  ordering  his  suspension. 

Mr.  Stanton  refers  generally  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the '  *  United 
States,"  and  says  that  a  sense  of  public  duty  "under"  these  compels 
him  to  deny  the  right  of  the  President  to  suspend  him  from  office.  As 
to  his  sense  of  duty  under  the  Constitution,  that  will  be  considered  in  the 
sequel.  As  to  his  sense  of  duty  under  *  *  the  laws  of  the  United  States, ' ' 
he  certainly  can  not  refer  to  the  law  which  creates  the  War  Depart- 
ment, for  that  expressly  confers  upon  the  President  the  unlimited  right 
to  remove  the  head  of  the  Department.  The  only  other  law  bearing 
upon  the  question  is  the  tenure-of -office  act,  passed  by  Congress  over  the 
Presidential  veto  March  2, 1867.  This  is  the  law  which,  imder  a  sense 
of  public  duty,  Mr.  Stanton  volunteers  to  defend. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  law  which  compels  any  officer  coming 
within  its  provisions  to  remain  in  office.  It  forbids  removals — ^not  res- 
ignations. Mr.  Stanton  was  perfectly  free  to  resign  at  any  moment, 
either  upon  his  own  motion  or  in  compliance  with  a  request  or  an  order. 
It  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  taste.  There  was  nothing  compulsory  in 
the  nature  of  legal  obligation.  Nor  does  he  put  his  action  upon  that 
imperative  ground.  He  says  he  acts  under  a  ** sense  of  public  duty," 
not  of  legal  obligation,  compelling  him  to  hold  on  and  leaving  him  no 
choice.  The  public  duty  which  is  upon  him  arises  from  the  respect  which 
he  owes  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  violated  in  his  own  case.  He 
is  therefore  compelled  by  this  sense  of  public  duty  to  vindicate  violated 
law  and  to  stand  as  its  champion. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  in  discharge  of  a 
public  duty,  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That 
tenure-of -office  law  did  not  pass  without  notice.  Like  other  acts,  it  was 
sent  to  the  President  for  approval.     As  is  my  custom,  I  submitted  its 
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consideration  to  my  Cabinet  for  their  advice  upon  the  question  whether  I 
should  approve  it  or  not.  It  was  a  grave  question  of  constitutional  law, 
in  which  I  would,  of  course,  rely  most  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  once  been  Attorney-General. 

Every  member  of  my  Cabinet  advised  me  that  the  proposed  law  was 
unconstitutional.  All  spoke  without  doubt  or  reservation,  but  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's condemnation  of  the  law  was  the  most  elaborate  and  emphatic.  He 
referred  to  the  constitutional  provisions,  the  debates  in  Congress,  espe- 
cially to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  a  Senator,  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  usage  from  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment through  every  successive  Administration,  all  concurring  to  estab- 
Hsh  the  right  of  removal  as  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President. 
To  all  these  he  added  the  weight  of  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  and 
advised  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  defend  the  power  of  the  President 
from  usurpation  and  to  veto  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  when  a  sense  of  public  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  a 
head  of  Department  than  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  He  acts  then 
under  the  gravest  obUgations  of  law,  for  when  he  is  called  upon  by  the 
President  for  advice  it  is  the  Constitution  which  speaks  to  him.  All  his 
other  duties  are  left  by  the  Constitution  to  be  regulated  by  statute,  but 
this  duty  was  deemed  so  momentous  that  it  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
itself. 

After  all  this  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton 
in  his  note  of  August  12.  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  him  compelled  by 
a  new  and  indefinite  sense  of  public  duty,  under  **the  Constitution,'* 
to  assume  the  vindication  of  a  law  which,  under  the  solemn  obligations 
of  public  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  he  advised  me  was  a 
violation  of  that  Constitution.  I  make  great  allowance  for  a  change  of 
opinion,  but  such  a  change  as  this  hardly  falls  within  the  limits  of  great- 
est indulgence. 

Where  our  opinions  take  the  shape  of  advice,  and  influence  the  action 
of  others,  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  will  scarcely  justify  us  in  repudi- 
ating them  when  they  come  to  be  appUed  to  ourselves. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  full 
mastery  of  the  question  manifested  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  at  the  time 
so  fully  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  another  veto  upon  the  pending 
reconstruction  act,  that  I  requested  him  to  prepare  the  veto  upon  this 
tenure-of-office  bill.  This  he  declined,  on  the  ground  of  physical  disa- 
biUty  to  undergo  at  the  time  the  labor  of  writing,  but  stated  his  readiness 
to  furnish  what  aid  might  be  required  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
the  paper. 

At  the  time  this  subject  was  before  the  Cabinet  it  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  as  to  those  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Mr.  Wncoln  their  tenure  of  office  was  not  fixed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.     I  do  not  remember  that  the  point  was  diatinctlj 
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decided,  but  I  well  recollect  that  it  was  suggested  by  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  no  dissent  was 
expressed. 

Whether  the  point  was  well  taken  or  not  did  not  seem  to  me  of  any 
consequence,  for  the  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  against  the  consti- 
tutionality and  policy  of  the  act  was  so  decided  that  I  felt  no  concern,  so 
far  as  the  act  had  reference  to  the  gentlemen  then  present,  that  I  would 
be  embarrassed  in  the  future.  The  bill  had  not  then  become  a  law.  The 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  removal  was  not  yet  imposed,  and  there  was 
yet  time  to  make  any  changes.  If  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  then 
said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in 
case  it  became  a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  his 
removal.  No  pledge  was  then  expressly  given  or  required.  But  there 
are  circumstances  when  to  give  an  expressed  pledge  is  not  necessary,  and 
when  to  require  it  is  an  imputation  of  possible  bad  faith.  I  felt  that  if 
these  gentlemen  came  within  the  purview  of  the  bill  it  was  as  to  them 
a  dead  letter,  and  that  none  of  them  would  ever  take  refuge  imder  its 
provisions. 

I  now  pass  to  another  subject.  When,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  the 
duties  of  the  Presidential  office  devolved  upon  me,  I  found  a  full  Cabinet 
of  seven  members,  all  of  them  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  made  no  change. 
On  the  contrary,  I  shortly  afterwards  ratified  a  change  determined  upon  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  not  perfected  at  his  death,  and  admitted  his  appointee, 
Mr.  Harlan,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Usher,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time. 

The  great  duty  of  the  time  was  to  reestablish  government,  law,  and 
order  in  the  insurrectionary  States.  Congress  was  then  in  recess,  and  the 
sudden  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  required  speedy  action.  This  grave 
subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  and  the  plan  according  to  which  it  was  to  be  managed  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  ready  for  adoption.  A  leading  feature  of  that  plan  was 
that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Executive  authority,  for,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  informed,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any  member  of  his  Cabinet 
doubted  his  authority  to  act  or  proposed  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress to  do  the  work.  The  first  business  transacted  in  Cabinet  after  I 
became  President  was  this  unfinished  business  of  my  predecessor,  A 
plan  or  scheme  of  reconstruction  was  produced  which  had  been  prepared 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Mr.  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  approved, 
and  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  became  the  basis 
of  action  in  turn  for  the  other  States. 

Upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  Impeachment  Com^ 
mittee  he  was  asked  the  following  question: 

Did  any  one  of  the  Cabinet  express  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of 
fhe  Governineiit  to  reorganize  State  governments  which  had  been  in  rebellion  with* 
out  the  aid  of  Congress? 
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He  answered: 

None  whatever.  I  had  m3rself  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  plan  proposed 
during  the  vacation  of  Congress  and  agreed  in  the  plan  specified  in  the  proclamation 
in  the  case  of  North  Carolina. 

There  is  perhaps  no  act  of  my  Administration  for  which  I  have  been 
more  denounced  than  this.  It  was  not  originated  by  me,  but  I  shrink 
from  no  responsibility  on  that  account,  for  the  plan  approved  itself  to  my 
own  judgment,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Thus  far  and  upon  this  vital  policy  there  was  perfect  accord  between 
the  Cabinet  and  myself,  and  I  saw  no  necessity  for  a  change.  As  time 
passed  on  there  was  developed  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  and 
of  policy  between  Congress  and  the  President  upon  this  same  subject 
and  upon  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruction  of  these  States 
should  proceed,  especially  upon  the  question  of  negro  suffrage.  Upon 
this  point  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  found  themselves  to  be  in  syvx- 
pathy  with  Congress.  They  remained  only  long  enough  to  see  that  the 
difference  of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.  They  felt  that  they  should 
remain  no  longer,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  propriety  constrained 
them  to  resign  their  positions.  We  parted  with  mutual  respect  for  the 
sincerity  of  each  other  in  opposite  opinions,  and  mutual  regret  that  the 
difference  was  on  points  so  vital  as  to  require  a  severance  of  oflficial  rela- 
tions. This  was  in  the  summer  of  1866.  The  subsequent  sessions  of 
Congress  developed  new  complications,  when  the  suffrage  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  reconstruction  acts  of  March  2  and  March  23, 
1867,  all  passed  over  the  veto.  It  was  in  Cabinet  consultations  upon 
these  bills  that  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  most  vital  points  was 
developed.  Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  between  all 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  myself,  except  Mr.  Stanton.  He  stood 
alone,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  could  not  be  reconciled.  That  unity 
of  opinion  which,  upon  great  questions  of  public  policy  or  administration, 
is  so  essential  to  the  Executive  was  gone. 

I  do  not  claim  that  a  head  of  Department  should  have  no  other  opinions 
than  those  of  the  President.  He  has  the  same  right,  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  to  entertain  and  express  his  own  opinions  as  has  the 
President.  What  I  do  claim  is  that  the  President  is  the  responsible  head 
of  the  Administration,  and  when  the  opinions  of  a  head  of  Department 
are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  those  of  the  President  in  grave  matters  of 
policy  and  administration  there  is  but  one  result  which  can  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  is  a  severance  of  the  official  relation.  This  in  the  past 
history  of  the  Government  has  always  been  the  rule,  and  it  is  a  wise  one, 
for  such  differences  of  opinion  among  its  members  must  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  Administration. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  from  my  Administration  seemed  to  me  to  be  proper  and 
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necessary,  but  I  can  not  omit  to  state  a  special  ground,  which,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  vindicate  my  action. 

The  sanguinary  riot  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1866,  justly  aroused  public  indignation  and  public 
inquiry,  not  only  as  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  as  to  those  who, 
more  or  less  remotely,  might  be  held  to  responsibility  for  its  occurrence. 
I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  effort  made  to  fix  that  responsi- 
bility on  the  President.  The  charge  was  openly  made,  and  again  and 
again  reiterated  all  through  the  land,  that  the  President  was  warned  in 
time,  but  refused  to  interfere. 

By  telegrams  from  the  lieutenant-governor  and  attorney-general  of 
Louisiana,  dated  the  27th  and  28th  of  August,  I  was  advised  that  a  body 
of  delegates  claiming  to  be  a  constitutional  convention  were  about  to 
assemble  in  New  Orleans;  that  the  matter  was  before  the  grand  jury, 
but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riotj^ 
and  this  question  was  asked: 

Is  the  military  to  interfere  to  prevent  process  of  court? 

This  question  was  asked  at  a  time  when  the  civil  courts  were  in  the 
full  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  the  answer  sent  by  telegraph  on 
the  same  28th  of  August  was  this: 

The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not  to  interfere  with,  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts. 

On  the  same  28th  of  August  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Stanton  by  Major-General  Baird,  then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  General 
Sheridan)  in  command  of  the  military  at  New  Orleans: 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War: 

A  convention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  herb 
on  Monday.  The  lieutenant-governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  imlawful,  and 
propose  to  break  it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  on  the 
subject,  but  have  warned  the  parties  that  I  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such 
action  without  instructions  to  that  effect  from  the  President.  Please  instruct  me  at 
once  by  telegraph. 

The  28th  of  August  was  on  Saturda3\  The  next  morning,  the  29th, 
this  dispatch  was  received  by  Mr.  Stanton  at  his  residence  in  this  city. 
He  took  no  action  upon  it,  and  neither  sent  instructions  to  General  Baird 
himself  nor  presented  it  to  me  for  such  instructions.  On  the  next  day 
(Monday)  the  riot  occurred.  I  never  saw  this  dispatch  from  General 
Baird  until  some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  riot,  when,  upon  my 
call  for  all  the  dispatches,  with  a  view  to  their  publication,  Mr.  Stanton 
sent  it  to  me. 

These  facts  all  appear  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  impeachment  investigation. 
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On  the  30tli,  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  after  it  was  suppressed,  General 
Baird  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton  a  long  letter,  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extract: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  very  serious  riot  has  occurred  here 
to-day.  I  had  not  been  applied  to  by  the  convention  for  protection,  but  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  the  mayor  had  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fully 
convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly  the  intent  of  the  city  authorities  to  preserve  the 
peace,  in  order  to  prevent  military  interference,  that  I  did  not  regard  an  outbreak  as 
a  thing  to  be  apprehended.  The  lieutenant-governor  had  assured  me  that  even 
if  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court  the  sheriff  would  not  attempt  to  serve 
it  without  my  permission,  and  for  to-day  they  designed  to  suspend  it.  I  inclose 
herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor  and  of  a  dispatch  which  the 
lieutenant-governor  claims  to  have  received  from  the  President.  I  regret  that  no 
reply  to  my  dispatch  to  you  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.  General  Sheridan  is 
still  absent  in  Texas. 

The  dispatch  of  General  Baird  of  the  28th  asks  for  immediate  instruc- 
tions, and  his  letter  of  the  30th,  after  detaihng  the  terrible  riot  which  had 
just  happened,  ends  with  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  instructions 
which  he  asked  for  were  not  sent.  It  is  not  the  fault  or  the  error  or  the 
omission  of  the  President  that  this  military  commander  was  left  without 
instructions;  but  for  all  omissions,  for  all  errors,  for  all  failures  to  instruct 
when  instruction  might  have  averted  this  calamity,  the  President  was 
openly  and  persistently  held  responsible.  Instantly,  without  waiting  for 
proof,  the  delinquency  of  the  President  was  heralded  in  every  form  of 
utterance.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  President  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  this  delinquency.  The  exculpation  was  in  his  power,  but  it  was 
not  given  by  him  to  the  public,  and  only  to  the  President  in  obedience  to 
a  requisition  for  all  the  dispatches. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  myself  that  General  Baird' s  request  was  not 
brought  to  my  notice.  It  is  clear  from  his  dispatch  and  letter  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  given  him  proper  instructions  the  riot  which 
arose  on  the  assembling  of  the  convention  would  have  been  averted. 

There  may  be  those  ready  to  say  that  I  would  have  given  no  instruc- 
tions even  if  the  dispatch  had  reached  me  in  time,  but  all  must  admit 
that  I  ought  to  have  had  the  opportunity. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  im- 
peachment investigation  committee  as  to  this  dispatch: 

Q.  Referring  to  the  dispatch  of  the  28th  of  July  by  General  Baird,  I  ask  you 
whether  that  dispatch  on  its  receipt  was  communicated? 

A.  I  received  that  dispatch  on  Sunday  forenoon.  I  examined  it  carefuUy,  and 
considered  the  question  presented.  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  give  any  instructions 
different  from  the  line  of  action  which  General  Baird  proposed,  and  made  no  answer 
to  the  dispatch. 

Q.  I  see  it  stated  that  this  was  received  at  10.20  p.  m.  Was  that  the  hour  at  which 
it  was  received  by  you? 

A.  That  is  the  date  of  its  reception  in  the  telegraph  office  Saturday  night.  I 
received  it  on  Sunday  forenoon  at  my  residence.  A  copy  of  the  dispatch  was  fur- 
nished to  the  President  several  days  afterwards,  along  with  aU  the  otiier  dispatches 
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and  communications  on  that  subject,  but  it  was  not  furnished  by  me  before  that  time. 
I  suppose  it  may  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  days  afterwards. 

Q.  The  President  himself  being  in  correspondence  with  those  parties  upon  the 
same  subject,  would  it  not  have  been  proper  to  have  advised  him  of  the  reception  of 
that  dispatch  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  his  correspondence,  and  know  nothing  about  any  corre- 
spondence except  this  one  dispatch.  We  had  intelligence  of  the  riot  on  Thursday 
morning.    The  riot  had  taken  place  on  Monday. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  define  all  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  heads  of  Departments  and  the  President.  The  legal  relations  aie 
well  enough  defined.  The  Constitution  places  these  officers  in  the  rela- 
tion of  his  advisers  when  he  calls  upon  them  for  advice.  The  acts  of 
Congress  go  further.  Take,  for  example,  the  act  of  1789  creating  the 
War  Department.     It  provides  that — 

Ther^  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  enjoined  on  or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  said  principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  Department 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order 
and  instruct. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  by  the 
head  of  the  Department,  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk,  **who,  whenever 
said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,"  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  books,  records, 
and  papers  of  the  Department. 

The  legal  relation  is  analogous  to  that  of  principal  and  agent.  It  is  the 
President  upon  whom  the  Constitution  devolves,  as  head  of  the  executive 
department,  the  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed;  but  as 
he  can  not  execute  them  in  person,  he  is  allowed  to  select  his  agents, 
and  is  made  responsible  for  their  acts  within  just  limits.  So  complete  is 
this  presumed  delegation  of  authority  in  the  relation  of  a  head  of  Depart- 
ment to  the  President  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
decided  that  an  order  made  by  a  head  of  Department  is  presumed  to  be 
made  by  the  President  himself. 

The  principal,  upon  whom  such  responsibility  is  placed  for  the  acts 
of  a  subordinate,  ought  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible  in  the  matter  of 
selection  and  of  dismissal.  To  hold  him  to  responsibility  for  an  officer 
beyond  his  control;  to  leave  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  such  an  agent 
to  be  decided yj?r  him  and  not  by  him;  to  allow  such  a  subordinate,  when 
the  President,  moved  by  ** public  considerations  of  a  high  character,''' 
requests  his  resignation,  to  assume  for  himself  an  equal  right  to  act  upon 
his  own  views  of  ** public  considerations*'  and  to  make  his  own  con- 
clusions paramount  to  those  of  the  President — to  allow  all  this  is  to 
reverse  the  just  order  of  administration  and  to  place  the  subordinate 
above  the  superior. 

There  are,  however,  other  relations  between  the  President  and  a  head  of 
Department  beyond  these  defined  legal  relations,  which  necessarily  attend 
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them,  though  not  expressed.  Chief  among  these  is  mutual  confidence 
This  relation  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  when  or  how 
it  ceases.  A  single  flagrant  act  may  end  it  at  once,  and  then  there  is  no 
difficulty.  But  confidence  may  be  just  as  effectually  destroyed  by  a  series 
of  causes  too  subtle  for  demonstration.  As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
so,  too,  it  may  be  slow  in  decay.  Such  has  been  the  process  here.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  what  acts  or  omissions  have  broken  up  this  relation. 
They  are  hardly  susceptible  of  statement,  and  still  less  of  formal  proof. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  can  read  the  correspondence  of  the  5th  of  August 
without  being  convinced  that  this  relation  was  effectually  gone  on  both 
sides,  and  that  while  the  President  was  unwilling  to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to 
remain  in  his  Administration,  Mr.  Stanton  was  equally  unwilling  to  allow 
the  President  to  carry  on  his  Administration  without  his  presence. 

In  the  great  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1789,  in  the  first  organization  of  the  principal  Departments,  Mr.  Madi- 
son spoke  as  follows: 

It  18  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Constitation  that  the  first  magistrate  should  be 
responsible  for  the  executive  department.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the 
officers  who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he 
is  not  responsible  to  the  country.  Again:  Is  there  no  danger  that  an  officer,  when 
he  is  appointed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  has  friends  in  that  body,  may 
choose  rather  to  risk  his  establishment  on  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  con- 
stitutionally authorized  to  inspect  and  control  his  conduct?  And  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  officera  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate,  they  may  mutually  support 
each  other,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  the  power  of  the  President  to  a  mere 
vapor,  in  which  case  his  responsibility  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  expectation  of 
it  is  unjust.  The  high  executive  officera,  joined  in  cabal  with  the  Senate,  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power  only  to 
be  removed  by  a  revolution  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  the  same  debate,  referring  to  the  proposition  that  a 
head  of  Department  should  only  be  removed  or  suspended  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  used  this  language: 

But  if  proof  be  necessary,  what  is  then  the  consequence?  Why,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  where  the  case  is  very  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought 
to  be  removed,  the  efiFect  can  not  be  produced,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
produce  the  necessary  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evidence  ?  Some 
gentlemen  contend  not.  Then  the  object  will  be  lost  Shall  a  man  imder  these 
circumstances  be  saddled  upon  the  President  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  aid  the  President  in  performing  certain  duties?  ShaU  he  be  contin- 
ued, I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  President?  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsi- 
bility? Are  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  President,  who  has  no  control  over  the  officer, 
no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfuUy?  Without  you  make 
him  responsible  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your  system. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  from  a  long  acquaintonce  with 
the  conduct  of  an  officer? 

I  had  indtilged  the  hope  that  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr. 
Stanton  would  have  ended  this  unpleasant  complication  according  to  his 
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intimation  given  in  his  note  of  August  12.  The  duty  which  I  have  fell 
myself  called  upon  to  perform  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  but  I  feel  that 
I  am  not  responsible  for  the  controversy  or  for  the  consequences. 

Unpleasant  as  this  necessary  change  in  my  Cabinet  has  been  to  me 
upon  personal  considerations,  I  have  the  consolation  to  be  assured  that 
so  far  as  the  public  interests  are  involved  there  is  no  cause  for  regret. 

Salutary  reforms  have  been  introduced  by  the  Secretary  ad  interim^ 
and  great  reductions  of  expenses  have  been  effected  under  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Department,  to  the  saving  of  millions  to  the  Treasury. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  December  14,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  9th  instant,  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  papers  relating  to  the 
trial  by  a  military  commission  of  Albert  M.  D.  C.  Lusk,  of  Louisiana. 
No  action  in  the  case  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  President. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  77,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  accompan3dng  paper.* 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  December  77,  T867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  6th  instant,  concern- 
ing the  International  Monetary  Conference  held  at  Paris  in  June  last,  I 
transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  is  accompanied  by 

the  papers  called  for  by  the  resolution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  December  77,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  an  agreement  between 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  certain  foreign  powers  in  Japan,  includ- 
ing  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  part,  and  plenipotsn- 
tiaries  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government,  relative  to  the  settlement 
of  Yokohama. 

*  Report  of  GeoTigre  H.  Sharpe  relative  to  the  aasaasiiiation  of  President  linooln  and  the  attempted 
uaatBination  of  Secretary  Seward. 
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This  instrtunent  can  not  be  legally  binding  upon  the  United  States 
tinless  sanctioned  by  the  Senate.  There  appears  to  be  no  objection  to  its 
approval. 

A  copy  of  General  Van  Valkenburgh's  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
by  which  the  agreement  was  accompanied,  and  of  the  map  to  which  it 
refers,  are  also  herewith  transmitted.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  18,  1867. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

An  official  copy  of  the  order  issued  by  Major-General  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock, commander  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  dated  headquarters  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  has  reached  me  through  the 
regular  channels  of  the  War  Department,  and  I  herewith  communicate 
it  to  Congress  for  such  action  as  may  seem  to  be  proper  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  General  Hancock  announces  that  he  will 
make  the  law  the  rule  of  his  conduct;  that  he  will  uphold  the  courts  and 
other  civil  authorities  in  the  performance  of  their  proper  duties,  and  that 
he  will  use  his  military  power  only  to  preserve  the  peace  and  enforce  the 
law.  He  declares  very  explicitly  that  the  sacred  right  of  the  trial  by  jury 
and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  crushed  out  or 
trodden  under  foot.  He  goes  further,  and  in  one  comprehensive  sentence 
asserts  that  the  principles  of  American  liberty  are  still  the  inheritance  of 
this  people  and  ever  should  be. 

When  a  great  soldier,  with  unrestricted  power  in  his  hands  to  oppress 
his  fellow-men,  voluntarily  foregoes  the  chance  of  gratifying  his  selfish 
ambition  and  devotes  himself  to  the  duty  of  building  up  the  liberties  and 
strengthening  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  presents  an  example  of  the 
highest  public  virtue  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  practicing.  The 
strongest  claim  of  Washington  to  be  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen"  is  founded  on  the  great  fact  that  in  all 
his  illustrious  career  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  violating  the  legal 
and  constitutional  rights  of  his  fellow-dtizens.  When  he  surrendered 
his  commission  to  Congress,  the  President  of  that  body  spoke  his  high- 
est praise  in  saying  that  he  had  *  *  always  regarded  the  rights  of  the  civil 
authorities  through  all  dangers  and  disasters."  Whenever  power  above 
the  law  courted  his  acceptance,  he  calmly  put  the  temptation  aside.  By 
such  magnanimous  acts  of  forbearance  he  won  the  universal  admiration  of 
mankind  and  left  a  name  which  has  no  rival  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  am  far  from  sa3ring  that  General  Hancock  is  the  only  officer  oi 
the  American  Army  who  is  influenced  by  the  example  of  Washington. 
Doubtless  thousands  of  them  are  faithfully  devoted  to  the  principles  for 
which  the  men  of  the  Revolution  laid  down  their  lives.  But  the  distin- 
guished honor  belongs  to  him  of  being  the  first  officer  in  high  command 
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south  of  the  Potomac,  since  the  dose  of  the  civil  war,  who  has  given  utter* 
ance  to  these  noble  sentiments  in  the  f6rm  of  a  military  order. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  Congress  that  some  public  recognition  of 
General  Hancock's  patriotic  conduct  is  due,  if  not  to  him,  to  the  friends 
of  law  and  justice  throughout  the  country.  Of  such  an  act  as  his  at  such 
a  time  it  is  but  fit  that  the  dig^ty  should  be  vindicated  and  the  virtue 
proclaimed,  so  that  its  value  as  an  example  may  not  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  December  ip,  1867. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body  of  the 
1 6th  instant,  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying 

P^P^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  20^  i86j. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  Congress  a  report,  dated  the  20th  instant,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  compU- 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  entitled 
**An  act  to  regulate  the  diplomatic  and  consular  systems  of  the  United 
States,-  approved  August  18, 1856.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  December  jt",  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  i8th 
instant,  requesting  information  concerning  alleged  interference  by  Rus- 
sian naval  vessels  with  whaling  vessels  of  the  United  States,  I  transmit  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  referred  to  therein. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  fanuary  6, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  containing  the  information  requested  in  their  resolution  of 
the  1 6th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  amount  of  United  States  bonds  issued 
to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  each  of  its  branches,  includ- 
mg  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Cconpany  of  California. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

•Bclidnff  totbe  veoMjMl  of  OoR^craor  Balkfd,  of  the  Ttnft^ 


THE  ATLANTIC   TELEGRAPH 

Three  achievements  of  industry  are  typical  of  the  vigor  with  which  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  were  resumed  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
Atlantic  telegraph  is  one ;  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  are  the 
others. 

Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  saw  no  reason  why  messages  could 
not  be  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic  and  energetically  expressed  his  views 
in  public  and  private.  When  Cyrus  W.  Field  of  New  York  was  interviewed 
regarding  investing  in  a  400-mile  system  in  Newfoundland,  Morse's  ideas 
occtured  to  him  and  he  determined  to  run  the  system  from  Newfoundland 
to  Europe.  In  1854  an  association  for  the  purpose  was  formed.  After  many 
failures  and  disappointments  the  two  vessels  supplied  by  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments  met  in  mid-ocean,  spliced  their  respective  portions 
of  the  cable,  and  turned  homeward,  paying  out  the  cable  as  they  went,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration.  The  cable  extended  1,950  miles  and  connected 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  This  cable  soon  ceased  to  work,  and  the  Civil 
War  prevented  further  efforts  imtil  1865,  when  the  Great  Eastern  started 
to  lay  an  improved  cable.  Again  failure  overtook  the  project;  a  sudden  heave 
of  the  ship  snapped  the  cable  and  it  sank.  On  July  27,  1866,  a  permanent 
cable  was  laid  and  Field's  labor  was  rewarded  by  success. 

Presidential  references  to  this  undertaking  are  cited  in  the  index  (vol- 
ume eleven),  under  the  heading  "Atlantic  Telegraph." 
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Washington,  January  7, 1868. 
To  the  House  0/  Representatives  • 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  yesterday,  making  inquiry  how 
many  and  what  State  legislatures  have  ratified  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  known  as  the  fourteenth  article. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  7, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  0/  Representatives: 

A  Spanish  steamer  named  Nuestra  Senora  being  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  on  the  ist  of  December,  1861,  Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, who  was  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  there,  received 
information  which  he  supposed  justified  him  in  seizing  her,  as  she  was 
on  her  way  from  Charleston  to  Havana  with  insurgent  correspondence  on 
board.  The  seizure  was  made  accordingly,  and  during  the  ensuing  spring 
the  vessel  was  sent  to  New  York,  in  order  that  the  legality  of  the  seizure 
might  be  tried. 

By  a  decree  of  June  20,  1863,  Judge  Betts  ordered  the  vessel  to  be 
restored,  and  by  a  subsequent  decree,  of  October  15,  1863,  he  referred 
the  adjustment  of  damages  to  amicable  negotiations  between  the  two 
Governments. 

While  the  proceeding  in  admiralty  was  pending,  the  vessel  was  ap- 
praised and  taken  by  the  Navy  Department  at  the  valuation  of  $28,000, 
which  sum  that  Department  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

As  the  amount  of  this  valuation  can  not  legally  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  without  authority  from  Congress,  I  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

It  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
to  adjust,  informally  in  this  case,  with  a  similar  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  the  question  of  damages,  the  commissioners  to  name  an  arbiter  for 
points  upon  which  they  may  disagree.  When  the  amount  of  the  damages 
shall  thus  have  been  ascertained,  application  will  be  made  to  Congress  for 
a  further  appropriation  toward  pa3dng  them. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.January  14,  1868. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  prepared  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  March  15, 1867,  requesting 
information  in  lefeteooe  to  contracts  for  ordnance  projectiles  and  small 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

M  P— vox,  V— 32 
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Washington,  D.  Q,,,  January  14,  1868. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  0/  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1867,  entitled 
**An  act  to  establish  peace  with  certain  hostile  Indian  tribes,"  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  14,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  yesterday,  calling  for  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  appointment  of  the  American  minister  at  Pekin  to 
a  diplomatic  or  other  mission  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  by 
the  Emperor  of  China,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the  subject,  together  with  the  accompanying  papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington  City,  January  14,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
the  following  treaties,  concluded  at  **  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,*'  Kansas, 
between  the  Indian  tribes  therein  named  and  the  United  States,  by  theii 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  20, 1867, 
entitled  *  *  An  act  to  establish  peace  with  certain  hostile  Indian  tribes, '  *  viz: 

A  treaty  with  the  Eliowa  and  Comanche  tribes,  concluded  October  21, 
1867. 

A  treaty  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes,  concluded 
October  28,  1867. 

A  treaty  with  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  tribes,  dated  October  28, 
1867. 

A  letter  of  this  date  from  the  Secretary  d  the  Interior,  transmitting 
said  treaties,  is  herewith  inclosed. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  77,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  reference  to  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Den- 
mark for  the  cession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of 
the  vote  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  question  of  accepting  the  cession. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON 
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Washington,  D.  C.January  23,  1868.    , 
75?  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Senate  of  yesterday,  I  return 
herewith  their  resolution  of  the  21st  instant,  calling  for  information  in 
reference  to  James  A.  Seddon,  late  Secretary  of  War  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /fl««a/7  23,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  received  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  the  8th  instant: 

Whereas  Senate  bill  No.  141,  and  entitled  "An  act  for  the  further  security  of  equal 
rights  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  having  at  this  present  session  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  was  afterwards,  on  the  nth  day  of  December,  1867,  duly  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval  and  signature;  and 

Whereas  more  than  ten  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  have  since  elapsed  in  this 
session  without  said  biU  having  been  returned,  either  approved  or  disapproved: 
Therefore, 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate whether  said  bill  has  been  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
provided  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  27th  day  of  July,  1789. 

As  the  act  which  the  resolution  mentions  has  no  relevancy  to  the  sub- 
ject under  inquiry,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
to  refer  to  the  law  of  the  15th  September,  1789,  the  second  section  of 
which  prescribes — 

That  whenever  a  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, having  been  approved  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  not  having  been  returned  by  him  with  his  objections,  shall  become  a  law  or  take 
effect,  it  shall  forthwith  thereafter  be  received  by  the  said  Secretary  from  the  Presi- 
dent; and  whenever  a  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  shall  be  rettumed  by  the  President 
with  his  objections,  and  shall,  on  being  reconsidered,  be  agreed  to  be  passed,  and  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  thereby  become  a  law  or  take 
effect,  it  shall  in  such  case  be  received  by  the  said  Secretary  from  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  whichsoever  House  it 
shaU  last  have  been  so  approved. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  "for  the  further  security  of  equal  rights  in  the 
District  of  Columbia"  has  not  become  a  law  in  either  of  the  modes 
designated  in  the  section  above  quoted,  it  has  not  been  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  record  and  promulgation.  The  Constitution 
expressly  declares  that — 

If  any  bill  shaU  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  ( Sundays  excepted ) 
after  it  shaU  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shaU  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

As  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  resolution,  the  bill  to  which  it  refers 
was  presented  for  my  approval  on  the  nth  day  of  December,  1867.    On 
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the  20th  of  same  month,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  aftei 
the  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  President,  the  two  Houses,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  on  the  3d  [r3th]  of  December, 
adjourned  until  the  6th  of  January,  1868.  Congress  by  their  adjourn- 
ment thus  prevented  the  return  of  .he  bill  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  therefore  left  in  the  precise  condition  in 
which  that  instrument  positively  declares  a  bill  **  shall  not  be  a  law." 

If  the  adjournment  in  December  did  not  cause  the  failtire  of  this  bill, 
because  not  such  an  adjournment  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  clause  which  I  have  cited,  it  must  follow  that  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  adjournments  during  the  past  year,  on  the  30th  day  of  March  until 
the  first  Wednesday  of  July  and  from  the  20th  of  July  until  the  21st  of 
November.  Other  bills  will  therefore  be  affected  by  the  decision  which 
may  be  rendered  in  this  case,  among  them  one  having  the  same  title  as 
that  named  in  the  resolution,  and  containing  similar  provisions,  which, 
passed  by  both  Houses  in  the  month  of  July  last,  failed  to  become  a  law 
by  reason  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress  before  ten  days  for  its  consid- 
eration had  been  allowed  the  Executive. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  27,  1868. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  22d 
instant,  calling  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  commissionet 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867, 1  transmit 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompany  it 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /a«tta/7  27,  1868. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  documents  to 
which  it  refers,  in  relation  to  the  formal  transfer  of  territory  from  Russia 
to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  March 

^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  28,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  with  a  view  to  its  ratifi* 
cation,  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
with  Russia  of  the  i8th  of  December,  1832,  which  additional  article  was 
concluded  and  signed  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments at  Washington  on  the  27th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
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Washington,  February  3, 186S. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  suggesting 
the  necessity  for  a  further  appropriation  toward  defraying  the  expense 
of  employing  copying  clerks,  with  a  view  to  enable  his  Department  sea- 
sonably to  answer  certain  calls  for  information. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  j,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  27th 
ultimo,  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  information  in  regard 
to  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 

®^^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  j,  1868. 
To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  28th  of  January. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  10,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
relative  to  depredations  upon  and  the  future  care  of  the  reservations  of 
lands  for  the  **  purpose  of  supplying  timber  for  the  Navy  of  the  United 

®**^^"  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  10,  1868. 
To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ist 
instant,  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Postmaster-General,  in 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  to  take  charge  of  the 
post-office  at  Penn  Yan,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  10,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  0/ the  United  States: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers  on  the  subject  of  a  transfer  of  the  Peninsula  and  Bay  of 

^Relatiiig  to  Uxe  famine  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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Samana  to  the  United  States.     The  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 

the  transfer,  upon  the  terms  proposed  in  the  draft  of  a  convention  with 

the  Dominican  Republic,  are  requested. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  February  10,  1868, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  accompanying  consular  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Govennnent  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  10,  1868, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Attorney-General,  prepared  in 
compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  30th  ultimo,  request- 
ing information  as  to  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  now  in  com- 
mission in  each  ward,  respectively,  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  February  to,  t868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

25th  of  November,  1867,  calling  for  information  in  relation  to  the  trial 

and  conviction  of  American  citizens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 

two  years  last  past,  I  transmit  a  partial  report  from  the  Secretary  of 

State,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  papers  called  for  by  the 

resolution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  February  11, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted  yesterday  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  requesting  any  further  correspondence  the  President 
**may  have  had  with  General  U.  S.  Grant,  in  addition  to  that  hereto- 
fore submitted,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  vacation  by  the  latter  of  the 
War  Office,"  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed 
to  General  Grant  on  the  loth  instant,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  accom- 
panying papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON 


AncCrew  Johnson  2Pon 

GctienilU.  S.  Grant,  ExEctmvu  Mansion,  Fedraary  lo,  1868. 

Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Gbnbrai«:  The  extraordinaxy  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant*  would 
seem  to  preclude  any  reply  on  my  part;  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  correspondence  of  which  that  letter  forms  a  part  and  the  grave  ques- 
tions which  are  involved  induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  giving,  as  a  proper  sequel  to 
the  communications  which  have  passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the 
14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which  they  have  addressed  to  me  upon  the  subject 
ate  accordingly  herewith  inclosed. 

You  speak  of  my  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo  t  as  a  reiteration  of  the  "  many  and  gross 
misrepresentations"  contained  in  certain  newspaper  articles,  and  reassert  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statements  contained  in  your  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo,^ 
adding — and  here  I  give  your  own  words^**  anything  in  yours  in  reply  to  it  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

When  a  controversy  upon  matters  of  fact  reaches  the  point  to  which  this  has  been 
brought,  further  assertion  or  denial  between  the  immediate  parties  should  cease, 
especially  where  upon  either  side  it  loses  the  character  of  the  respectful  discussion 
which  is  required  by  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stand  to  each  other  and 
degenerates  in  tone  and  temper.  In  such  a  case,  if  there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon  but 
the  opposing  statements,  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  those  statements  alone 
and  from  whatever  intrinsic  probabilities  they  afford  in  favor  of  or  against  either  of 
the  parties.  I  should  not  shrink  from  this  test  in  this  controversy;  but,  fortunately, 
it  is  not  left  to  this  test  alone.  There  were  five  Cabinet  officers  present  at  the  con- 
versation the  detail  of  which  in  my  letter  of  the  28th  [3i8tt]  ultimo  you  allow  your- 
self to  say  contains  '* many  and  gross  misrepresentations."  These  gentlemen  heard 
that  conversation  and  have  read  my  statement.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  I 
leave  the  proof  without  a  word  of  comment. 

I  deem  it  proper  before  concluding  this  oommunication  to  notice  some  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  your  letter. 

You  say  that  a  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  you 
to  the  President  "would  have  involved  a  resistance  to  law  and  an  inconsistency 
with  the  whole  history  of  my  coimection  with  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton. "  You 
then  state  that  you  had  fears  the  President  would,  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
appoint  someone  in  his  place  who  would  embcurass  the  Army  in  carrying  out  the 
reconstruction  acts,  and  add: 

*'  It  was  to  prevent  such  an  appointment  that  I  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim^  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Stanton 
by  withholding  it  from  him  in  opposition  to  law,  or,  not  doing  so  mjrself,  surrender- 
ing it  to  one  who  would,  as  the  statements  and  assumptions  in  your  communication 
plainly  indicate  was  sought." 

First  of  all,  you  here  admit  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  what  you  term  '*  the 
whole  history"  of  your  connection  with  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension  you  intended  to 
circumvent  the  President.  It  was  to  carry  out  that  intent  that  you  accepted  the 
appointment.  This  was  in  your  mind  at  the  time  of  your  acceptance.  It  was  not, 
then,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  your  superior,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed, 
that  you  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  You  knew  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to 
prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  you  intended 
to  deteat  that  purpose.  You  accepted  the  office,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  President, 
but  of  Mr.  Stanton.  If  this  purpose,  so  entertained  by  you,  had  been  confined  to 
yourself;  if  when  accepting  the  office  you  had  done  so  with  a  mental  reservation 
to  fmstxate  the  President«  it  would  have  been  a  tacit  deception.    In  the  ethics  of 

•See  pp.  3816-3818.  t  See  pp.  3813-3816.  X  Sec  pp.  38xi-3Rl» 
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some  peraonB  such  a  course  is  allowable.  But  you  can  not  stand  even  upon  that 
questionable  ground.  The  "history"  of  your  connection  with  this  transaction,  as 
written  by  yourself,  places  you  in  a  different  predicament,  and  shows  that  you  not 
only  concealed  your  design  from  the  President,  but  induced  him  to  suppose  Uiat  you 
would  carry  out  his  purpose  to  keep  Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office  by  retaining  it  your' 
self  after  an  attempted  restoration  by  the  Senate,  so  as  to  require  Mr.  Stanton  tc 
establish  his  right  by  judicial  decision. 

I  now  give  that  part  of  this  "  history  "  as  written  by  yourself  in  your  letter  of  the 
28th  ultimo:* 

"  Some  time  after  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  the  Presi- 
dent asked  me  my  views  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pursue,  in  case 
the  Senate  should  not  conctu:  in  his  suspension,  to  obtain  possession  of  his  office. 
My  reply  was,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to 
reinstate  him,  illustrating  my  position  by  citing  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case 
of  the  Baltimore  police  commissioners." 

Now,  at  that  time,  as  you  admit  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,!  you  held  the  office 
for  the  very  object  of  defeating  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  that  letter  you  say  that 
in  accepting  the  office  one  motive  was  to  prevent  the  President  from  appointing  some 
other  person  who  would  retain  possession,  and  thus  make  judicial  proceedings  neces- 
sary. You  knew  the  President  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  office  with  anyone  who 
would  not  by  holding  it  compel  Mr.  Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts.  You  perfectly 
understood  that  in  this  interview, "some  time"  after  you  accepted  the  office,  the 
President,  not  content  with  your  silence,  desired  an  expression  of  your  views,  and  you 
answered  him  that  Mr.  Stanton  '*  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts."  If  the  Presi- 
dent reposed  confidence  before  he  knew  your  views,  and  that  confidence  had  been 
violated,  it  might  have  been  said  he  made  a  mistake;  but  a  violation  of  confidence 
reposed  after  that  conversation  was  no  mistake  of  his  nor  of  yours.  It  is  the  fact 
only  that  needs  be  stated,  that  at  the  date  of  this  conversation  you  did  not  intend  to 
hold  the  office  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  Mr.  Stanton  into  court,  but  did  hold  it  then 
and  had  accepted  it  to  prevent  that  course  from  being  carried  out.  In  other  words, 
you  said  to  the  President,  "That  is  the  proper  course,"  and  you  said  to  yourself, 
"I  have  accepted  this  office,  and  now  hold  it  to  defeat  that  course."  The  excuse 
you  make  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  that  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,*  that  after- 
wards you  changed  your  views  as  to  what  would  be  a  proper  course,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The  point  is  that  before  you  changed 
your  views  you  had  secretly  determined  to  do  the  very  thing  which  at  last  you  did— 
surrender  the  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  You  may  have  changed  your  views  as  to  the 
law,  but  you  certainly  did  not  change  your  views  as  to  the  course  you  had  marked 
out  for  yourself  from  the  beginning. 

I  will  only  notice  one  more  statement  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  f — that  the  per« 
formance  of  the  promises  which  it  is  alleged  were  made  by  you  would  have  involved 
you  in  the  resistance  of  law.  I  know  of  no  statute  that  would  have  been  violated 
had  you,  carrying  out  your  promises  in  good  faith,  tendered  your  resignation  when 
you  concluded  not  to  be  made  a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings.    You  add: 

"  I  am  in  a  measure  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  your  recent  orders  directia|f 
me  to  disobey  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  my  superior  and  your  subordinate, 
without  having  countermanded  his  authority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey." 

On  the  24th  \  ultimo  you  addressed  a  note  to  the  President  requesting  in  writing  an 
order  given  to  you  verbally  five  days  before  to  disregard  orders  from  Mr.  Stanton  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  until  you  *  *  knew  from  the  President  himself  that  they  were  his  orders. " 

On  the  29th,  {  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  did  give  you  instructions  in  writ- 
ing "not  to  obey  any  order  from  the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the 

•See  pp.  3811-3813.  tSce  pp.  3816-3818.  \  Sec  p.  3811.  \  Sec  p.  3813. 
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direction  of  the  President  unless  such  order  is  known  by  the  General  Commanding 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive." 

There  are  some  orders  which  a  Secretary  of  War  may  issue  without  the  authority 
of  the  President;  there  are  others  which  he  issues  simply  as  the  agent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  which  purport  to  be  *  *  by  direction '  *  of  the  President.  For  such  orders  the 
President  is  responsible,  and  he  should  therefore  know  and  imderstand  what  they  are 
before  giving  such  "direction.*'  Mr.  Stanton  states  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  instant,* 
which  accompanies  the  published  correspondence,  that  he  '*  has  had  no  correspond- 
ence with  the  President  since  the  12th  of  August  last;  '*  and  he  further  says  that  since 
he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  office  he  has  continued  to  discharge  them  "without  any 
personal  or  written  communication  with  the  President;*'  and  he  adds,  "No  orders 
have  been  issued  from  this  Department  in  the  name  of  the  President  with  my  knowl- 
edge, and  I  have  received  no  orders  from  him." 

It  thus  seems  that  Mr.  Stanton  now  discharges  the  duties  of  the  War  Department 
without  any  reference  to  the  President  and  without  using  his  name. 

My  order  to  you  had  only  reference  to  orders  "  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President"  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  that  you  have 
received  no  such  orders  from  him.  However,  in  your  note  to  the  President  of  the 
30th  ultimo,!  in  which  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  written  order  of  the  29th,t 
you  say  that  you  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  has  not  received  any 
order  limiting  his  authority  to  issue  orders  to  the  Army,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  Department,  and  state  that  "while  this  authority  to  the  War  Department  is  not 
countermanded  it  will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to  me  that  any  orders  issued  from 
f.he  War  Department  by  direction  of  the  President  are  authorized  by  the  Executive." 

The  President  issues  an  order  to  you  to  obey  no  order  from  the  War  Department 
purporting  to  be  made  "by  the  direction  of  the  President"  tmtil  you  have  referred 
it  to  him  for  his  approval.  You  reply  that  you  have  received  the  President's  order 
and  will  not  obey  it,  but  will  obey  an  order  purporting  to  be  given  by  his  direction  if 
it  comes  front  the  War  Department,  You  will  not  obey  the  direct  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  will  obey  his  indirect  order.  If,  as  you  say,  there  has  been  a  practice  in  the 
War  Department  to  issue  orders  in  the  name  of  the  President  without  his  direction, 
does  not  the  precise  order  you  have  requested  and  have  received  change  the  prac- 
tice as  to  the  General  of  the  Army?  Could  not  the  President  countermand  any  such 
order  issued  to  you  from  the  War  Department?  If  you  should  receive  an  order  from 
that  Department,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  President,  to  do  a  special  act,  and  an 
order  directiy  from  the  President  himself  not  to  do  the  act,  is  there  a  doubt  which 
you  are  to  obey?  You  answer  the  question  when  you  say  to  the  President,  in  your 
letter  of  the  3d  instant,  ^  the  Secretary  of  War  is  "my  superior  and  your  subordinate," 
and  yet  you  refuse  obedience  to  the  superior  out  of  a  deference  to  the  subordinate. 

Without  further  comment  upon  the  insubordinate  attitude  which  you  have  assumed, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  can  relieve  yourself  from  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  President,  who  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  is  therefore  the  offi<nal  superior  as  well  of  the  General  of  the  Army  as 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Respectfully,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

(I«etter  addressed  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  present  at  the  oonvenation  between  the 
President  and  General  Grant  on  the  14th  of  January,  1868,  and  answers  thereto.] 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D,  C,  February  5, 1868. 

Snt:  The  Chronicle  of  this  morning  contains  a  correspondence  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Grant  reported  from  the  War  Department  in  answer  to  a  resoln* 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

« 
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I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  that  correspondence,  and  especially  to  that  part  of 
it  which  refers  to  the  conversation  between  the  President  and  General  Grant  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January,  and  to  request  you  to  state  what 
was  said  in  that  conversation. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  5,  i86i. 
The  PrbsidsnT. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  date  was  handed  to  me  this  evening.  My  recollection  of 
the  conversation  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January,  corresponds 
with  your  statement  of  it  in  the  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo*  in  the  published  corre- 
spondence. 

The  three  points  specified  in  that  letter,  giving  your  recollection  of  the  convefsa^ 
tion,  are  correctly  stated. 

Very  re^)ectfully,  GIDEON  WELLES. 


Treasury  Departmbnt,  February  6, 186S. 
The  President. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  note  of  the  5th  instant,  calling  my  attention  to  the  cor- 
respondence between  yourself  and  General  Grant  as  published  in  the  Chronicle  of 
yesterday,  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  what  occurred  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  ultimo,  and  requesting  me  to  state  what  was  said  in 
the  conversation  referred  to. 

I  can  not  undertake  to  state  the  precise  language  used,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sa3dng  that  your  account  of  that  conversation  as  given  in  your  letter  to  General  Grant 
under  date  of  the  31st  ultimo*  substantially  and  in  all  important  particulars  accords 
with  my  recollection  of  it. 

With  great  respect,  your  ol)edient  servant, 

HUGH  Mcculloch. 


Post-Oppice  Department, 

Washington^  February  6, 1868. 
The  PrestoenT. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  February,  calling  my  attention  to 
the  correspondence  published  in  the  Chronicle  between  the  President  and  General 
Grant,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  conversation  between  the 
President  and  General  Grant  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, with  a  request  that  I  state  what  was  said  in  that  conversation. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  read  carefully  the  correspondence 
in  question,  and  particularly  the  letter  of  the  President  to  General  Grant  dated  Jan- 
uary 31 ,  1868.*  The  following  extract  from  your  letter  of  the  31st  January  to  General 
Grant  is,  according  to  my  recollection,  a  correct  statement  of  the  conversation  that 
took  place  between  the  President  and  General  Grant  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the 
14th  of  January  last.  In  the  presence  of  the  Cabinet  the  President  asked  General 
Grant  whether,  "in  conversation  which  took  place  after  his  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  interim^  he  did  not  agree  either  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  and  abide  any  judicial  proceedings  that  might  follow  the  nonconcur- 
rence  by  the  Senate  in  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  or»  should  he  wish  not  to  become 
involved  in  such  a  controversy,  to  put  the  President  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  the  office  ee  he  oocnpied  previous  to  General  Grant's  appointment,  by  retnming 

•  See  pp.  3813-38x6. 
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It  to  the  President  in  time  to  anticipate  such  action  by  the  Senate."    This  General 
Giant  admitted. 

The  President  then  asked  General  Grant  if  at  the  conference  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  he  had  not,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  requested  General  Grant  to  state 
what  he  intended  to  do,  and,  further,  if  in  reply  to  that  inquiry  he  (General  Grant) 
had  not  referred  to  their  former  conversations,  sa3ring  that  from  them  the  President 
understood  his  position,  and  that  his  (General  Grant's)  action  would  ()e  consistent 
with  the  understanding  which  had  been  reached. 

To  these  questions  General  Grant  replied  in  the  afBrmative. 

The  President  asked  General  Grant  if  at  the  conclusion  of  their  interview  on  Sat- 
urday it  was  not  understood  that  they  were  to  have  another  conference  on  Monday 
before  final  action  by  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

General  Grant  replied  that  such  was  the  understanding,  but  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose the  Senate  would  act  so  soon;  that  on  Monday  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
ference vrith  General  Sherman,  and  was  occupied  vrith  *'many  little  matters,*'  and 
asked  if  General  Sherman  had  not  called  on  that  day. 

I  take  this  mode  of  complying  with  the  request  contained  in  the  President's  letter 
to  me,  because  my  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  before,  when  the  convert 
sation  between  the  President  and  General  Grant  was  under  consideration. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBX.  W.  RANDALL, 

PostmasteT'Gentral. 

Dbpartmbnt  of  thk  Imtbrios., 
The  PRH8IDBNT.  Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1868. 

Sot:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday,  calling  my  attention  to  a  correspond- 
ence between  yourself  and  General  Grant  published  in  the  Chronicle  newspaper, 
and  especially  to  that  part  of  said  correspondence  "which  refers  to  the  conversation 
between  the  President  and  General  Grant  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the 
14th  of  January,"  and  requesting  me  "to  state  what  was  said  in  that  conversation." 

In  reply  I  submit  the  following  statement:  At  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1868,  General  Grant  appeared  and  took  his  accustomed  seat  at 
the  board.  When  he  had  been  reached  in  the  order  of  business,  the  President  asked 
him,  as  usual,  if  he  had  anything  to  present. 

In  reply  the  General,  after  referring  to  a  note  which  he  had  that  morning  addressed 
to  the  President,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  refusing  to  concur 
in  the  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  regarded 
his  duties  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  terminated  by  that  resolution,  and  that 
he  could  not  lawfully  exercise  such  duties  for  a  moment  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  by  the  Senate;  that  the  resolution  reached  him  last  night,  and  that  this 
morning  he  had  gone  to  the  War  Department,  entered  the  Secretary's  room,  bolted 
one  door  on  the  inside,  locked  the  other  on  the  outside,  delivered  the  key  to  the 
Adjutant-General,  and  proceeded  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  and  addressed 
the  note  above  mentioned  to  the  President,  informing  him  that  he  (General  Grant) 
was  no  longer  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

The  President  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  course  which  General  Grant  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  General,  proceeded  to  say, 
in  substance,  that  he  had  anticipated  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and, 
being  very  desirous  to  have  the  constitutionality  of  the  tenure-of-office  bill  tested 
.and  his  right  to  suspend  or  remove  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  decided  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  country,  he  had  some  time  ago,  and  shortly  after  General  Grant's 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  asked  the  General  what  his  action 
would  be  in  the  event  that  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  oonciir  in  the  sospenaion  ol 
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Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  the  General  had  then  agreed  either  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Department  till  a  decision  could  be  obtained  from  the  court  or  resign 
the  office  into  the  hands  of  the  President  before  the  case  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate,  so  as  to  place  the  President  in  the  same  situation  he  occupied  at  the  time  of 
his  (Grant's)  appointment.  « 

The  President  further  said  that  the  conversation  was  renewed  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  I  at  which  time  he  asked  the  General  what  he  intended  to  do  if  the  Senate 
should  undertake  to  reinstate  Mr.  Stanton,  in  reply  to  which  the  General  referred  to 
their  former  conversation  upon  the  same  subject  and  said:  "You  tmderstand  my 
position,  and  my  conduct  will  be  conformable  to  that  understanding;'*  that  he  (the 
General)  then  expressed  a  repugnance  to  being  made  a  party  to  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing, saying  that  he  would  expose  himself  to  fine  and  imprisonment  by  doing  so,  as 
his  continuing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  after  the 
Senate  should  have  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  tenure-of -office  bill;  that  in  reply  to  this  he  (the  President)  informed 
General  Grant  he  had  not  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  tenure-of-office  bill,  but 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution;  and  that,  as  to  the 
fine  and  imprisonment,  he  (the  President)  would  pay  whatever  fine  was  imposed  and 
submit  to  whatever  imprisonment  might  be  adjudged  against  him  (the  General); 
that  they  continued  the  conversation  for  some  time,  discussing  the  law  at  length, 
and  that  they  finally  separated  without  having  reached  a  definite  conclusion,  and 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  General  would  see  the  President  again  on  Monday. 

In  reply  General  Grant  admitted  that  the  conversations  had  occurred,  and  said 
that  at  the  first  conversation  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  to  the  President  that  in 
the  event  of  nonconcurrence  by  the  Senate  in  the  action  of  the  President  in  respect 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  question  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  court — that 
Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  cotut  to  reinstate  him  in  office;  that  the  ins 
would  remain  in  till  they  could  be  displaced  and  the  outs  put  in  by  legal  proceed- 
ings; and  that  he  then  thought  so,  and  had  agreed  that  if  he  should  change  his  mind 
he  would  notify  the  President  in  time  to  enable  him  to  make  another  appointment, 
but  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  conversation  he  had  not  looked  very  closely  into  the 
law;  that  it  had  recently  been  discussed  by  the  newspapers,  and  that  this  had  induced 
him  to  examine  it  more  carefully,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
Senate  should  refuse  to  concur  in  the  suspension  Mr.  Stanton  would  thereby  be  rein- 
stated, and  that  he  (Grant)  could  not  continue  thereafter  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ctd  interim  without  subjecting  himself  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  that  he  came 
over  on  Saturday  to  inform  the  President  of  this  change  in  his  views,  and  did  so 
inform  him;  that  the  President  replied  that  he  had  not  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  undef 
the  tenure-of-office  bill,  but  imder  the  Constitution,  and  had  appointed  him  (Grant) 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  derived  from  the  Constitution,  etc. ;  that  they  continued 
to  discuss  the  matter  some  time,  and  finally  he  left,  without  any  conclusion  having 
been  reached,  expecting  to  see  the  President  again  on  Monday. 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  why  he  had  not  called  on  the  President  on  Monday, 
saying  that  he  had  had  a  long  interview  with  General  Sherman,  that  various  little 
matters  had  occupied  his  time  till  it  was  late,  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  Senate 
would  act  so  soon,  and  asked:  "  Did  not  General  Sherman  call  on  you  on  Monday?" 

I  do  not  know  what  passed  between  the  President  and  General  Grant  onSaturday^ 
except  as  I  learned  it  from  the  conversation  between  them  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  foregoing  is  substantially  what  then  occurred.  The  precise  words 
used  on  the  occasion  are  not,  of  course,  given  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  but  the  ideas  expressed  and  the  facts  stated  are  faithfully  preserved 
and  presented. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING. 
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DSPARTMBNT  OP  STATE, 

Washington  ^  February  6, 1868, 
The  PRBSIDXeNT. 

Sir:  The  meeting  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  was  a  regular  Cabinet  meeting. 
While  the  members  were  assembling,  and  before  the  President  had  entered  the  council 
chamber,  General  Grant  on  coming  in  said  to  me  that  he  was  in  attendance  there,  not 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  upon  invitation,  and  I  replied  by  the  inquiry  whether 
there  was  a  change  in  the  War  Department.  After  the  President  had  taken  his  seat, 
business  went  on  in  the  usual  way  of  hearing  matters  submitted  by  the  several  Sec- 
retaries. When  the  time  came  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Grant  said  that  he 
was  now  there,  not  as  Secretary  of  War,  but  upon  the  President's  invitation;  that 
he  had  retired  from  the  War  Department.  A  slight  difference  then  appeared  about 
the  supposed  invitation.  General  Grant  saying  that  the  officer  who  had  borne  his  let- 
ter to  the  President  that  morning  announcing  his  retirement  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  told  him  that  the  President  desired  to  see  him  at  the  Cabinet,  to  which  the 
President  answered  that  when  General  Grant's  communication  was  delivered  to  him 
the  President  simply  replied  that  he  supposed  General  Grant  would  be  very  soon  at 
the  Cabinet  meeting.  I  regarded  the  conversation  thus  begun  as  an  incidental  one. 
It  went  on  quite  informally,  and  consisted  of  a  statement  on  your  part  of  your  views 
in  regard  to  the  understanding  of  the  tenure  upon  which  General  Grant  had  assented 
to  hold  the  War  Department  ad  interim  and  of  his  replies  by  way  of  answer  and 
explanation.  It  was  respectful  and  courteous  on  both  sides.  Being  in  this  conver- 
sational form,  its  details  could  only  have  been  preserved  by  verbatim  report.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  such  report  was  made  at  the  time.  I  can  give  only  the  general  effect 
of  the  conversation.  Certainly  you  stated  that,  although  you  had  reported  the  rea- 
sons for  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension  to  the  Senate,  you  nevertheless  held  that  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  resume  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  even  if  the  Senate  should 
disapprove  of  his  suspension;  and  that  you  had  proposed  to  have  the  question  tested 
by  judicial  process,  to  be  applied  to  the  person  who  should  be  the  incumbent  of  the 
Department  under  your  designation  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  You  contended  that  this  was  well  understood  between  yourself  and 
General  Grant;  that  when  he  entered  the  War  Department  as  Secretary  ad  interim 
he  expressed  his  concurrence  in  a  belief  that  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  restora- 
tion would  be  a  question  for  the  courts;  that  in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  you  had  adverted  to  the  understanding  thus  had,  and  that  General  Grant 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  it;  that  at  some  conversation  which  had  been  previously 
held  General  Grant  said  he  still  adhered  to  the  same  construction  of  the  law,  but  said 
if  he  should  change  his  opinion  he  would  give  you  seasonable  notice  of  it,  so  that  you 
should  in  any  case  be  placed  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  War  Department 
that  you  were  while  General  Grant  held  it  ad  interim,  I  did  not  imderstand  General 
Grant  as  den3dng  nor  as  explicitly  admitting  these  statements  in  the  form  and  full 
extent  to  which  you  made  them.  His  admission  of  them  was  rather  indirect  and 
circumstantial,  though  I  did  not  understand  it  to  be  an  evasive  one.  He  said  that, 
reasoning  from  what  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  police  in  Maryland,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  parallel  one,  he  was  of  opinion,  and  so  assured  you,  that  it  would  be 
his  right  and  duty  under  your  instructions  to  hold  the  War  Office  after  the  Senate 
should  disapprove  of  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension  until  the  question  should  be  decided 
Upon  by  the  coturts;  that  he  remained  until  very  recently  of  that  opinion,  and  that  on 
the  Saturday  before  the  Cabinet  meeting  a  conversation  was  held  between  yourself 
and  him  in  which  the  subject  was  generally  discussed. 

General  Grant's  statement  was  that  in  that  conversation  he  had  stated  to  you  the 
legal  difficulties  which  might  arise,  involving  fine  and  imprisonment,  under  the  civil- 
tenure  bill,  and  that  he  did  not  care  to  subject  himself  to  those  penalties;  that  yon 
replied  to  this  remark  that  you  reganled  the  civil-tenure  bill  as  unconstitutional 
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and  did  not  think  its  penalties  were  to  be  feared,  or  that  you  would  voluntarily 
assume  them;  and  you  insisted  that  General  Grant  should  either  retain  the  office 
tmtil  relieved  by  yourself ,  according  to  what  you  claimed  was  the  original  imder' 
standing  between  yourself  and  him,  or,  by  seasonable  notice  of  change  of  purpose 
on  his  part,  put  you  in  the  same  situation  which  you  would  be  if  he  adhered.  You 
claimed  that  General  Grant  finally  said  in  that  Saturday's  conversation  that  you 
understood  his  views,  and  his  proceedings  thereafter  would  be  consistent  with  what 
had  been  so  understood.  General  Grant  did  not  controvert,  nor  can  I  say  that  he 
admitted,  this  last  statement.  Certainly  General  Grant  did  not  at  any  time  in  the 
Cabinet  meeting  insist  that  he  had  in  the  Saturday's  conversation,  either  distinctly  or 
finally,  advised  you  of  his  determination  to  retire  from  the  charge  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment otherwise  than  tmder  your  own  subsequent  direction.  He  acquiesced  in  your 
statement  that  the  Saturday's  conversation  ended  with  an  expectation  that  there 
would  be  a  subsequent  conference  on  the  subject,  which  he,  as  well  as  yotuself ,  sup- 
posed could  seasonably  take  place  on  Monday.  You  then  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
General  Grant  did  not  call  upon  you  on  Monday,  as  you  had  expected  from  that  con- 
versation. General  Grant  admitted  that  it  was  his  expectation  or  purpose  to  call 
upon  you  on  Monday.  General  Grant  assigned  reasons  for  the  omission.  He  said  he 
was  in  conference  with  General  Sherman;  that  there  were  many  little  matters  to  be 
attended  to;  he  had  conversed  upon  the  matter  of  the  incumbency  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment  with  General  Sherman,  and  he  expected  that  General  Sherman  would  call  upon 
yon  on  Monday.  My  own  mind  suggested  a  further  explanation,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  mentioned  or  not,  namely,  that  it  was  not  supposed  by  General 
Grant  on  Monday  that  the  Senate  would  decide  the  question  so  promptly  as  to  antici- 
pate further  explanation  between  yourself  and  him  if  delayed  beyond  that  day.  Gen- 
eral Grant  made  another  explanation — that  he  was  engaged  on  Sunday  with  General 
Sherman,  and  I  think,  also,  on  Monday,  in  regard  to  the  War  Department  matter, 
with  a  hope,  though  he  did  not  say  in  an  effort,  to  procure  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  affair  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  he  still  hoped  that  it  would  be  brought  about. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  11,  1868. 

To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

The  accompanying  letter  from  General  Grant,  received  since  the  trans- 
mission to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  my  communication  of  this 
date,  is  submitted  to  the  House  as  a  part  of  the  correspondence  referred 

to  in  the  resolution  of  the  loth  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hkadquartbrs  Army  op  thk  Unttbd  Statss, 

Washington^  D,  C,  February  11^  /868. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
loth  instant,*  accompanied  by  statements  of  five  Cabinet  ministers  of  their  recollec- 
tion of  what  occurred  in  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th  of  January.  Without  admit- 
ting anything  in  these  statements  where  they  differ  from  anything  heretofore  stated 
by  me,  I  propose  to  notice  only  that  portion  of  your  communication  wherein  I  am 
cfaaxgcd  with  insubordination.    I  think  it  will  be  plain  to  the  reader  of  my  letter  of 

•See  pp.  38oi-j8oflL 
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the  50th  of  January  *  that  I  did  not  propose  to  disobey  any  legal  order  of  the  President 
distinctly  given,  but  only  gave  an  interpretation  of  what  would  be  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  President's  sanction  to  orders  communicated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  I  will  say  here  that  your  letter  of  the  loth  instant  f  contains  the  first 
intimation  I  have  had  that  you  did  not  accept  that  interpretation. 

Now  for  reasons  for  giving  that  interpretation.  It  was  clear  to  me  before  my 
letter  of  January  30*  was  written  that  I,  the  person  having  more  public  business  to 
transact  with  the  Secretary  of  War  than  any  other  of  the  President's  subordinates, 
was  the  only  one  who  had  been  instructed  to  disregard  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stanton 
where  his  authority  was  derived  as  agent  of  the  President. 

On  the  27th  of  January  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  (copy  here- 
with) directing  me  to  furnish  escort  to  public  treasure  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  New 
Orleans,  etc. ,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  him.  I  also  send  two 
other  inclosures,  showing  recognition  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  by  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster-General,  in  all  of  which  cases  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  to  call  upon  me  to  make  the  orders  requested  or  give  the  infor- 
mation desired,  and  where  his  authority  to  do  so  is  derived,  in  my  view,  as  agent  of 
the  President. 

With  an  order  so  clearly  ambiguous  as  that  of  the  President  here  referred  to,  it  was 
my  duty  to  inform  the  President  of  my  interpretation  of  it  and  to  abide  by  that 
interpretation  until  I  received  other  orders. 

Disclaiming  any  intention,  now  or  heretofore,  of  disobeying  any  legal  order  of  the 

President  distinctly  communicated, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General, 

War  Dbpa&tmsnt, 
Geneml  U.  S.  Graot,  Washington  City,  January  27. 186S. 

Commanding  Army  United  States, 

General:  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  requested  this  Department  to  afford 
A.  F.  Randall,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  such  military  aid  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  and  forward  for  deposit  from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  New  Orleans 
public  moneys  in  possession  of  custom-house  officers  at  Brownsville,  and  which  are 
deemed  insecure  at  that  place. 

You  will  please  give  such  directions  as  you  may  deem  proper  to  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Brownsville  to  carry  into  effect  the  request  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  instructions  to  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  Galveston,  to  the  care  of  A.  F.  Randall, 
special  agent,  who  is  at  Galveston  waiting  telegraphic  orders,  there  being  no  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Brownsville,  and  the  necessity  for  military  protection 
to  the  public  moneys  represented  as  urgent. 

Please  favor  me  with  a  copy  of  such  instructions  as  you  may  give,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  commimicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Yours,  truly,  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  0/ War. 

* 

Post-Office  Departb£Ent,  Contract  Office, 

Washington,  February  j,  1868, 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  It  has  been  represented  to  this  Department  that  in  October  last  a  military 
commission  was  appointed  to  settle  upon  some  general  plan  of  defense  for  the  Texas 
frontiers,  and  that  the  said  commission  has  made  a  report  recommending  a  line  of 
posts  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Red  River. 

•See  p.  3813.  f  See  pp.  3801-3803. 
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An  application  is  now  pending  in  this  Department  for  a  change  in  the  course  of 
the  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso  mail,  so  as  to  send  it  by  way  of  Forts  Mason,  Griffin, 
and  Stockton  instead  of  Camps  Hudson  and  Lancaster.  This  application  requires 
immediate  decision,  but  before  final  action  can  be  had  thereon  it  is  desired  to  have 
some  official  information  as  to  the  report  of  the  commission  above  referred  to. 

Accordingly,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  cause  this  Department  to  be 
furnished  as  early  as  possible  with  the  information  desired  in  the  premises,  and  also 
with  a  copy  of  the  report,  if  any  has  been  made  by  the  commission. 

Very  respectfuUy,  etc,  q^q  ^  McLELLAN, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Fbbruary  3,  1868. 
Referred  to  the  General  of  the  Army  for  report 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Trsasury  Department,  January  ^,  1868, 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  It  is  represented  to  this  Department  that  a  band  of  robbers  has  obtained  such 
a  foothold  in  the  section  of  country  between  Humboldt  and  Lawrence,  Kans. ,  com- 
mitting depredations  upon  travelers,  both  by  public  and  private  conveyance,  that 
the  safety  of  the  public  money  collected  by  the  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Hum- 
boldt requires  that  it  should  be  guarded  during  its  transit  from  Htmiboldt  to  Law- 
rence. I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  request  that  the  proper  commanding  officer  of 
the  district  may  be  instructed  by  the  VJbi  Department,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  War  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  interests,  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  military  guard  to  protect  such  moneys  as  may  be  in  transitu  from 
the  above  office  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  As  far  as  we  are  now  advised,  such  service  will  not  be  necessary 
oftener  than  once  a  month.  Will  you  please  advise  me  of  the  action  taken,  that  I 
may  instruct  the  receiver  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the 
matter? 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  jj  McCULLOCH 

Secretary  0/ the  Treasury, 

Respectfidly  referred  to  the  General  of  the  Army  to  give  the  necessary  orders  in 
this  case  and  to  furnish  this  Department  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  ^^  SCHRI VER. 

Inspector-General, 


[The  following  are  inserted  because  they  have  direct  bearing  on  the  two  messages  from  the 

President  of  February  zx,  x868,  and  their  inclosures.] 

War  Department, 
Hon.  SCHUYi^  Coi^FAX,  Washington  City,  February  4, 1868, 

Speaker  of  the  House  0/  Representatives, 

Snu  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  3d  instant, 
I  transmit  herewith  copies  furnished  me  by  General  Grant  of  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  President  relating  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  which  he  reports  to  be 
all  the  correspondence  he  has  had  with  the  President  on  the  subject 

I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  the  President  since  the  12th  of  August  last 
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After  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  his  alleged  reason  for  my  suspension  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War,  I  resumed  the  duties  of  that  office,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  have  continued  to  discharge  them  without  any  personal  or  written  com- 
munication with  the  P^osident.  No  orders  have  been  issued  from  this  Department 
in  the  name  of  the  President  with  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  received  no  orders 
from  him. 

The  correspondence  sent  herewith  embraces  all  the  correspondence  known  to  me 
on  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Secretary  of  War. 

General  Grant  to  the  President. 
Hkabquaktbrs  Army  op  thb  Unitsd  States, 
His  ExceUency  A.  Johnson,  Washington,  January  24.  1868. 

President  of  the  United  States, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  very  respectfully  to  request  to  have  in  writing  the  order 
which  the  rVesident  gave  me  verbally  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  to  disregard  the 
orders  of  the  Hon.  B.  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until  I  knew  from  the  President 
himself  that  they  were  his  orders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT.  General. 

General  Grant  to  the  President. 

Hka]>quartbrs  Army  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  28, 1868. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir:  On  the  24th  instant  I  requested  you  to  give  me  in  writing  the  instructions 
which  you  had  previously  given  me  verbally  not  to  obey  any  order  from  Hon.  E.  M. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  unless  I  knew  that  it  came  from  yourself.  To  this  writ- 
ten request  I  received  a  message  that  has  left  doubt  in  my  mind  of  your  intentions. 
To  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding,  therefore,  I  renew  the  request  that  you 
will  give  me  written  instructions,  and  till  they  are  received  will  suspend  action  on 
your  verbal  ones. 

I  am  compelled  to  ask  these  instructions  in  writing  in  consequence  of  the  many 
and  gross  misrepresentations  affecting  my  personal  honor  circulated  through  the 
press  for  the  last  fortnight,  purporting  to  come  from  the  President,  of  conversations 
which  occurred  either  with  the  President  privately  in  his  office  or  in  Cabinet  meeting. 
What  is  written  admits  of  no  misunderstanding. 

In  view  of  the  misrepresentations  referred  to,  it  will  be  weU  to  state  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

Some  time  after  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  the  President 
asked  me  my  views  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pursue,  in  case  the 
Senate  should  not  concur  in  his  suspension,  to  obtain  possession  of  his  office.  My 
reply  was,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  rein- 
state him,  illustrating  my  position  by  citing  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case  of 
the  Baltimore  police  commissioners. 

In  that  case  I  did  not  doubt  the  technical  right  of  Governor  Swann  to  remove 
the  old  commissioners  and  to  appoint  their  sucoessora.  As  the  old  commissioners 
refused  to  give  up,  however,  I  contended  that  no  resource  was  left  but  to  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

Finding  that  the  President  was  desirous  of  keeping  Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office* 
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whether  sustained  in  the  suspension  or  not^  I  stated  that  I  had  not  looked  partlc!^ 
larly  into  the  tenure-of-office  bill,  but  that  what  I  had  stated  was  a  general  principle, 
and  if  I  should  change  my  mind  in  this  particular  case  I  would  inform  him  of  the 
fact. 

Subsequently,  on  reading  the  tenure-of-office  bill  closely,  I  found  that  I  could 
not,  without  violation  of  the  law,  refuse  to  vacate  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  the 
moment  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated  by  the  Senate,  even  though  the  President  should 
order  me  to  retain  it,  which  he  never  did. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  learning  on  Saturday,  the  nth  instant,  that 
the  Senate  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  after  some  conver- 
sation with  I^ieutenant-General  Sherman  and  some  members  of  my  staff,  in  which  I 
stated  that  the  law  left  me  no  discretion  as  to  my  action  should  Mr.  Stanton  be 
reinstated,  and  that  I  intended  to  inform  the  President,  I  went  to  the  President  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  decision  known,  and  did  so  make  it  known. 

In  doing  this  I  fulfilled  the  promise  made  in  our  last  preceding  conversation  on 
the  subject. 

The  President,  however,  instead  of  accepting  my  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
tenure-of-office  bill,  contended  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  author- 
ity given  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  same  authority  did  not  preclude  him  from 
reporting,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  his  reasons  for  the  suspension  to  the  Senate;  that, 
having  appointed  me  under  the  authority  given  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  under 
any  act  of  Congress,  I  could  not  be  governed  by  the  act.  I  stated  that  the  law  was 
binding  on  me,  constitutional  or  not,  until  set  aside  by  the  proper  tribunal.  An 
hour  or  more  was  consumed,  each  reiterating  his  views  on  this  subject,  imtil,  getting 
late,  the  President  said  he  would  see  me  again. 

I  did  not  agree  to  call  again  on  Monday,  nor  at  any  other  definite  time,  nor  was  I 
sent  for  by  the  President  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

From  the  nth  to  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th  instant  a  doubt  never  entered 
my  mind  about  the  President's  fully  understanding  my  position,  namely,  that  if  the 
Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  my  powers  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim  woiild  cease  and  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  resume  at  once  the  func. 
tions  of  his  office  would  under  the  law  be  indisputable,  and  I  acted  accordingly. 
With  Mr.  Stanton  I  had  no  communication,  direct  nor  indirect,  on  the  subject  of  hiu 
reinstatement  dining  his  suspension. 

I  knew  it  had  been  recommended  to  the  President  to  send  in  the  name  of  Go\i 
emor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  for  Secretary  of  War,  and  thus  save  all  embarrassment — a  propo. 
sition  that  I  sincerely  hoped  he  would  entertain  favorably;  General  Sherman  seeing 
the  President  at  my  particular  request  to  urge  this  on  the  13th  instant. 

On  Tuesday  (the  day  Mr.  Stanton  reentered  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War) 
General  Comstock,  who  had  carried  my  official  letter  announcing  that  with  Mr, 
Stanton's  reinstatement  by  the  Senate  I  had  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim^  and  who  saw  the  President  open  and  read  the  communication,  brought  back 
to  me  from  the  President  a  message  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  that  day  at  the  Cabi- 
net meeting,  after  I  had  made  known  the  fact  that  I  was  no  longer  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim. 

At  this  meeting,  after  opening  it  as  though  I  were  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  when 
reminded  of  the  notification  already  given  him  that  I  was  no  longer  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim^  the  President  gave  a  version  of  the  conversations  alluded  to  already. 
In  this  statement  it  was  asserted  that  in  both  conversations  I  had  agreed  to  Hold  on  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  displaced  by  the  courts,  or  resign,  so  as  to  place 
the  President  where  he  would  have  been  had  I  never  accepted  the  office.  After  hear- 
ing the  President  through,  I  stated  our  conversations  substantially  as  given  in  this 
letter.  I  will  add  that  my  conversation  before  the  Cabinet  embraced  other  matter 
not  pertinent  here,  and  is  theiefore  left  ouL 
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I  in  no  wise  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  President's  statement  of  our  conversa- 
tions, though,  to  soften  the  evident  contradiction  my  statement  gave,  I  said  (allud- 
ing to  our  first  conversation  on  the  subject)  the  President  might  have  nnderstood 
me  the  way  he  said,  namely,  that  I  had  promised  to  resign  if  I  did  not  resist  the 
reinstatement.    I  made  no  such  promise. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

Hbadquartsrs  Army  op  the  United  States, 

January  jo,  r868. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

[Indorsement  of  the  President  on  General  Grants  note  of  January  34,  x868.*^ 

January  29,  1868. 

As  requested  in  this  communication,  General  Grant  is  instructed  in  writing  not 
to  obey  any  order  from  the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of 
the  President  unless  such  order  is  known  by  the  General  Commanding  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

General  Grant  to  the  President. 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  United  States, 

Washington  ^  January  jo^  1868. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  return  of  my  note  of  the  24th  instant,* 
^inth  your  indorsement  thereon,  that  I  am  not  to  obey  any  order  from  the  War  De- 
))artment  asstuned  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  President  unless  such  order 
is  known  by  me  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive,  and  in  reply  thereto  to 
say  that  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  has  not  received  from  the 
Executive  any  order  or  instructions  limiting  or  impairing  his  authority  to  issue 
orders  to  the  Army,  as  has  heretofore  been  his  practice  under  the  law  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Department.  While  this  authority  to  the  War  Department  is  not  coun- 
termanded it  will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to  me  that  any  orders  issued  from  the 
War  Department  by  direction  of  the  President  are  authorized  by  the  Executive. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

Headquarters  Arbcy  United  States, 

January  jo,  1868. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

The  President  to  General  Grant, 

Executive  Mansion, /a»tMzrK  j/,  1868. 
General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Commanding  United  States  Armies, 

Generai«:  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  28th  instant,t  renewing  your 
request  of  the  24th,*  that  I  should  repeat  in  a  written  form  my  verbal  instructions  of 

*See  p.  jSzt.  fSee  pp.  5811-38x3^ 
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the  19th  instant,  viz,  that  you  obey  no  order  from  the  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as 
Secretary  of  War  unless  you  have  information  that  it  was  issued  by  the  President's 
directions. 

In  submitting  this  request  (with  which  I  complied  on  the  29th  instant*)  you  take 
occasion  to  allude  to  recent  publications  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  vacation  by  yourself  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ^  and  with 
the  view  of  correcting  statements  which  you  term  "gross  misrepresentations*'  give 
at  length  your  own  recollection  of  the  facts  under  which,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
President,  from  whom  you  had  received  and  accepted  the  appointment,  you  yielded 
the  Department  of  War  to  the  present  incumbent. 

As  stated  in  your  communication,  some  time  after  you  had  assumed  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  cut  interim  we  interchanged  views  respecting  the  course  that 
should  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  nonconcurrence  by  the  Senate  in  the  suspen- 
sion from  office  of  Mr.  Stanton.  I  sought  that  interview,  calling  myself  at  the  War 
Department.  My  sole  object  in  then  bringing  the  subject  to  your  attention  was  to 
ascertain  definitely  what  would  be  your  own  action  should  such  an  attempt  be  made 
for  his  restoration  to  the  War  Department.  That  object  was  accomplished,  for 
the  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  upon  reflection  you 
should  prefer  not  to  become  a  party  to  the  controversy  or  should  conclude  that  it 
would  be  your  duty  to  surrender  the  Department  to  Mr.  Stanton  upon  actiot  in  his 
favor  by  the  Senate  you  were  to  return  the  office  to  me  prior  to  a  decision  by  the 
Senate,  in  order  that  if  I  desired  to  do  so  I  might  designate  someone  to  succeed  you. 
It  must  have  been  apparent  to  you  that  had  not  this  understanding  been  reached  it 
was  my  purpose  to  relieve  you  from  the  further  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim  and  to  appoint  some  other  person  in  that  capacity. 

Other  conversations  upon  this  subject  ensued,  all  of  them  having  on  my  part  the 
same  object  and  leading  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  first.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  refer  to  any  of  them  excepting  that  of  Saturday,  the  nth  instant,  men- 
tioned in  your  communication.  As  it  was  then  known  that  the  Senate  had  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  your  determination. 
After  a  protracted  interview,  during  which  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of -office  bill 
were  freely  discussed,  you  said  that,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  in  our  first  conference, 
you  would  either  return  the  office  to  my  possession  in  time  to  enable  me  to  appoint 
a  successor  before  final  action  by  the  Senate  upon  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  or  would 
remain  as  its  head,  awaiting  a  decision  of  the  question  by  judicial  proceedings.  It 
was  then  understood  that  there  would  be  a  further  conference  on  Monday,  by  which 
time  I  supposed  you  would  be  prepared  to  inform  me  of  your  final  decision.  You 
failed,  however,  to  fulfill  the  engagement,  and  on  Tuesday  notified  me  in  writing  of 
the  receipt  by  you  of  official  notification  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  me  that  according  to  the  act  regulat- 
ing the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices  your  functions  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 
ceased  from  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice.  You  thus,  in  disregard  of  the 
understanding  between  us,  vacated  the  office  without  having  given  me  notice  of  your 
intention  to  do  so.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say  that  in  your  communication  you 
claim  that  you  did  inform  me  of  your  purpose,  and  thus  "  fulfilled  the  promise  made 
in  our  last  preceding  conversation  on  this  subject."  The  fact  that  such  a  promise 
existed  is  evidence  of  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned.  You  had  found 
in  our  first  conference  '*that  the  President  was  desirous  of  keeping  Mr.  Stanton  out 
of  office  whether  sustained  in  the  suspension  or  not."  You  knew  what  reasons  had 
induced  the-  President  to  ask  from  you  a  promise;  you  also  knew  that  in  case  your 
views  of  duty  did  not  accord  with  his  own  convictions  it  was  his  purpose  to  fill  your 
place  by  another  appointment.  Even  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  positive  understand- 
ing between  us,  these  conclusions  were  plainly  deducible  from  our  various  conversa- 
tions.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  even  under  these  circtmutances  you  did  not  offer 

•See  p.  39^ 
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lo  return  the  place  to  my  possession,  but,  according  to  your  own  statement,  placed 
yourself  in  a  position  where,  could  I  have  anticipated  your  action,  I  would  have  been 
compelled  to  ask  of  you,  as  I  was  compelled  to  ask  of  your  predecessor  in  the  War 
Department,  a  letter  of  resignation,  or  else  to  resort  to  the  more  disagreeable  expe- 
dient of  suspending  you  by  a  successor. 

As  stated  in  your  letter,  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  was  suggested  to  me.  His  appointment  as  Mr.  Stanton\s  succes- 
sor was  urged  in  your  name,  and  it  was  said  that  his  selection  would  save  further 
embarrassment.  I  did  not  think  that  in  the  selection  of  a  Cabinet  officer  I  should 
be  trammeled  by  such  considerations.  I  was  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  the  question  in  accordance  with  my  ideas  of  constitutional  duty,  and,  having 
determined  upon  a  course  which  I  deemed  right  and  proper,  was  anxious  to  learn 
the  steps  you  would  take  should  the  possession  of  the  War  Department  be  demanded 
by  Mr.  Stanton.  Had  your  action  been  in  conformity  to  the  understanding  between 
us,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  embarrassment  would  have  attained  its  present  propor- 
tions or  that  the  probability  of  its  repetition  would  have  been  so  great. 

I  know  that,  with  a  view  to  an  early  termination  of  a  state  of  affairs  so  detrimental 
to  the  public  interests,  you  voluntarily  offered,  both  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  instant, 
and  on  the  succeeding  Sunday,  to  call  upon  Mr.  Stanton  and  urge  upon  him  that  the 
good  of  the  service  required  his  resignation.  I  confess  that  I  considered  your  pro- 
posal as  a  sort  of  reparation  for  the  failure  on  your  part  to  act  in  accordance  with 
an  understanding  more  than  once  repeated,  which  I  thought  had  received  your  full 
assent,  and  under  which  you  could  have  returned  to  me  the  office  which  I  had  con- 
ferred upon  you,  thus  saving  yourself  from  embarrassment  and  leaving  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  properly  belonged — with  the  President,  who  is  accotmtable  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

I  have  not  yet  been  informed  by  you  whether,  as  twice  proposed  by  yourself,  you 
have  called  upon  Mr.  Stanton  and  made  an  effort  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  retire 
from  the  War  Department. 

You  conclude  your  commimication  with  a  reference  to  our  conversation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant.  In  your  account  of  what 
then  occurred  you  say  that  after  the  President  had  given  his  version  of  our  previous 
conversations  you  stated  them  substantially  as  given  in  your  letter;  that  you  in  no 
wise  admitted  the  correctness  of  his  statement  of  them,  "though, to  soften  the  evi- 
dent contradiction  my  statement  gave,  I  said  (alluding  to  our  first  conversation  on  the 
subject)  the  President  might  have  understood  me  the  way  he  said,  namely,  that  I  had 
promised  to  resign  if  I  did  not  resist  the  reinstatement.    I  made  no  such  promise." 

My  recollection  of  what  then  transpired  is  diametrically  the  reverse  of  your  narra- 
tion.    In  the  presence  of  the  Cabinet  I  asked  you — 

First.  If,  in  a  conversation  which  took  place  shortly  after  your  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  you  did  not  agree  either  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  and  abide  any  judicial  proceedings  that  might  follow  nonconcur- 
rence  by  the  Senate  in  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  or,  should  you  wish  not  to  become 
involved  in  such  a  controversy,  to  put  me  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
office  as  I  occupied  previous  to  your  appointment,  by  returning  it  to  me  in  time  to 
anticipate  such  action  by  the  Senate.    This  you  admitted. 

Second.  I  then  asked  you  if,  at  our  conference  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  I  had 
not,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  requested  you  to  state  what  you  intended  to  do,  and, 
further,  if  in  reply  to  that  inquiry  you  had  not  referred  to  our  former  conversations, 
saying  that  from  them  I  understood  your  position,  and  that  your  action  would  be 
consistent  with  the  understanding  which  had  been  reached.  To  these  questions  you 
also  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Third.  I  next  asked  if  at  the  conclusion  of  our  interview  on  Saturday  it  was  not 
understood  that  we  were  to  have  another  conference  on  Monday  before  final  action 
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by  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton.  You  replied  that  such  was  the  undei^ 
standing,  but  that  you  did  not  suppose  the  Senate  would  act  so  soon;  that  on  Mon- 
day you  had  been  engaged  in  a  conference  with  General  Sherman  and  were  occu- 
pied with  **many  little  matters,*'  and  asked  if  General  Sherman  had  not  called  on 
that  day.  What  relevancy  General  Sherman's  visit  to  me  on  Monday  had  with  the 
purpose  for  which  you  were  then  to  have  called  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  as  he 
certainly  did  not  inform  me  whether  you  had  determined  to  retain  possession  of 
the  office  or  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  appoint  a  successor  in  advance  of  any 
attempted  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

This  account  of  what  passed  between  us  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th  instant 
widely  differs  from  that  contained  in  your  communication,  for  it  shows  that  instead 
of  having  ''stated  our  conversations  as  given  in  the  letter"  which  has  made  this 
reply  necessary  you  admitted  that  my  recital  of  them  was  entirely  accurate.  Sin- 
cerely anxious,  however,  to  be  correct  in  my  statements,  I  have  to-day  read  this 
narration  of  what  occurred  on  the  14th  instant  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
were  then  present.    They,  without  exception,  agree  in  its  accuracy. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  15th  instant,  yon 
called  on  me,  in  company  with  Lieutenant-General  Sherman.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary conversation,  you  remarked  that  an  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
that  date  did  you  much  injustice.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  read  the  Intelligencer 
of  that  morning.  You  then  first  told  me  that  it  was  your  intention  to  urge  Mr. 
Stanton  to  resign  his  office. 

After  you  had  withdrawn  I  carefully  read  the  article  of  which  yoM  had  spoken, 
and  found  that  its  statements  of  the  understanding  between  us  were  substantially 
correct.  On  the  17th  I  caused  it  to  be  read  to  four  of  the  five  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  were  present  at  our  conference  on  the  14th,  and  they  concurred  in  the  general 
acctiracy  of  its  statements  respecting  our  conversation  upon  that  occasion. 

In  reply  to  your  communication,  I  have  deemed  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  misunderstanding,  to  make  this  simple  recital  of  facts. 

Very  respectfully.  youiB.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


General  Grant  to  the  President 

Hbadquartbrs  Army  of  thb  United  States, 

Washington y  D,  C,  February  j,  1S68. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
31st  ultimo,*  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  28th  ultimo,  f  After  a  careful  reading  and  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  15th  ultimo  and  the 
article  over  the  initials  J.  B.  S.  in  the  New  York  World  of  the  27th  ultimo,  purport- 
ing to  be  based  upon  your  statement  and  that  of  the  members  of  your  Cabinet  therein 
named,  I  find  it  to  be  but  a  reiteration,  only  somewhat  more  in  detail,  of  the  "  many 
and  gross  misrepresentations'*  contained  in  these  articles,  and  which  my  statement 
of  the  facts  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo  f  was  intended  to  correct;  and  I 
here  reassert  the  correctness  of  my  statements  in  that  letter,  anything  in  yours  in 
reply  to  it  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  confess  my  surprise  that  the  Cabinet  officers  referred  to  should  so  greatly  mis- 
apprehend the  facts  in  the  matter  of  admissions  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  me 
at  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  the  14th  ultimo  as  to  suffer  their  names  to  be  made  the 

•  See  pp.  3815-3816W  fSee  pp.  3811-38x3, 
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basis  of  the  charges  in  the  newspaper  article  referred  to,  or  agree  in  the  accuracy,  as 
yovi  aflBrm  they  do,  of  your  account  of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. 

You  know  that  we  parted  on  Saturday,  the  i  ith  ultimo,  without  any  promise  on 
my  part,  either  express  or  implied,  to  the  effect  that  I  would  hold  on  to  tiie  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  tid  interim  against  the  action  of  the  Senate,  or,  declining  to  do  so 
myself,  would  surrender  it  to  you  beiore  such  action  was  had,  or  that  I  would  see 
3rou  again  at  any  fixed  time  on  the  subject. 

The  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  by  you  to  have  been  made  by  me  would 
have  involved  a  resistance  to  law  and  an  inconsistency  with  the  whole  history  of  my 
connection  with  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

From  our  conversations  and  my  written  protest  of  August  i,  1867,  against  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  you  must  have  known  that  my  greatest  objection  to  his  re- 
moval or  suspension  was  the  fear  that  someone  would  be  appointed  in  his  stead  who 
would,  by  opposition  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States 
to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Government,  embarrass  the  Army  in  the  performance 
of  duties  especially  imposed  upon  it  by  these  laws;  and  it  was  to  prevent  such  an 
appointment  that  I  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ^  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Stanton  by  my  withholding  it  from  him 
in  opposition  to  law,  or,  not  doing  so  myself,  surrendering  it  to  one  who  would,  as 
the  statement  and  assumptions  in  your  communication  plainly  indicate  was  sought. 
And  it  was  to  avoid  this  same  danger,  as  well  as  to  relieve  you  from  the  personal 
embarrassment  in  which  Mr.  Stanton's  reinstatement  would  place  you,  that  I  urged 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Cox,  believing  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and 
also  to  Mr.  Stanton,  satisfied  as  I  was  that  it  was  the  good  of  the  country,  and  not 
the  office,  the  latter  desired. 

On  the  15th  ultimo,  in  presence  of  General  Sherman,  I  stated  to  you  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Stanton  would  resign,  but  did  not  say  that  I  would  advise  him  to  do  so.  On  the 
i8th  I  did  agree  with  General  Sherman  to  go  and  advise  him  to  that  course,  and  on 
the  19th  I  had  an  interview  alone  with  Mr.  Stanton,  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  advice  to  him  of  the  kind  would  be  useless,  and  I  so  informed  General 
Sherman. 

Before  I  consented  to  advise  Mr.  Stanton  to  resign,  I  understood  from  him,  in  a 
conversation  on  the  subject  immediately  after  his  reinstatement,  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  temporarily  to  supply  vacancies 
in  the  Executive  Departments  in  certain  cases,*'  approved  February  20,  1863,  was 
repealed  by  subsequent  legislation,  which  materially  influenced  my  action.  Previ- 
ous to  this  time  I  had  had  no  doubt  that  the  law  of  1863  was  still  in  force,  and,  not- 
withstanding my  action,  a  fuller  examination  of  the  law  leaves  a  question  in  my 
mind  whether  it  is  or  \a  not  repealed.  This  being  the  case,  I  could  not  now  ad- 
vise his  resignation,  lest  the  same  danger  I  apprehended  on  his  first  removal  might 
foUow. 

The  course  you  would  have  it  imderstood  I  agreed  to  pursue  was  in  violation  of 
law  and  without  orders  from  you,  while  the  course  I  did  pursue,  and  which  I  never 
doubted  you  fully  understood,  was  in  accordance  with  law  and  not  in  disobedience 
of  any  orders  of  my  superior. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  when  my  honor  as  a  soldier  and  integrity  as  a  man  have 
been  so  violently  assailed,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  can  but  regard  this  whole 
matter,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  an  attempt  to  involve  me  in  the  resistance 
of  law,  for  which  ycu  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  in  orders,  and  thus  to 
destroy  my  character  before  the  country.  I  am  in  a  measure  confirmed  in  this  con- 
clusion by  your  recent  orders  directing  me  to  disobey  orders  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  my  superior  and  your  subordinate,  without  having  countermanded  his  authority 
tp  issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey. 
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With  the  assurance,  Mr.  President,  that  nothing  less  than  a  vindication  of  my  per- 
sonal honor  and  character  could  have  induced  this  correspondence  on  my  part, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT.  General. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information,  and  to  be  made 
a  part  of  correspondence  previously  furnished  on  same  subject. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General, 

Washington,  February  77,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  19th  of  December  last,  calling  for  correspondence  and  information  in 
relation  to  Russian  America,  I  transmit  reports  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
respectively.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  18,  1868, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  17th 
of  January  last,  calling  for  information  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  1858  with  China,  for  the  settlement  of  claims,  I  transmit  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompany  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  ig,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Attorney- General,  prepared  in 
compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
26th  November,  1867,  requesting  a  list  of  all  pardons  ''granted  since  the 
14th  day  of  April,  1865,  to  any  person  or  persons  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  making  or  passing  counterfeit  money,  or  having  counterfeit 
money  or  tools  or  instruments  for  making  the  same  in  his  or  their  pos- 
session, or  charged  with  or  convicted  of  the  crime  of  forgery  or  criminal 
alteration  of  papers,  accounts,  or  other  documents,  or  of  the  crime  of  per- 
jury, and  that  such  list  be  accompanied  by  a  particular  statement  in  each 
case  of  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the  pardon,  with  a  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  persons,  if  any,  who  recommended  or  advised  the  same." 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  ig,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Attorney-General,  prepared  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the  2d  day  of 
December  last,  requesting  ''a  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  par- 
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doned  by  the  President  since  May  i,  1865,  who  have  been  convicted  of 
counterfeiting  United  States  bonds,  greenbacks,  national-bank  currency, 
fractional  currency,  or  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  with  the  date  of 
issuing  each  pardon,  reasons  for  issuing  it,  and  by  whom  recommended." 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  20,  1868, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  i8th  of  December  last, 
requesting  information  in  regard  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  Puget 
Sound,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers 
which  accompanied  it.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  20,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  reference  to  the  convention  between  Denmark  and  the  United 
States  concluded  on  the  24th  of  October  last,  I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
copy  in  translation  of  a  note  of  the  19th  instant  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  His  Danish  Majesty's  charg6  d'affaires,  announcing  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  Government  of  Denmark  and  stating 
his  readiness  to  proceed  with  the  customary  exchange  of  ratifications. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  21,  1868, 
To  the  House  of  Represeritatives  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Chief  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army,  accompanied  by  a  report,  in  reference  to  ship  canals 
around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  i8th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  February  21, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1867,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
I  suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  War. 

In  further  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  so  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  this  day  removed  Mr.  Stanton  from  oflSce  and  designated  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

Copies  of  the  communications  upon  this  subject  addressed  to  Mr. 
Stanton  and  the  Adjutant-Gene^'*^  are  herewith  transmitted  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  ,  February  22,  1868. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the 
2ist  instant,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  comnmnication  of  the  Pres- 
ident stating  that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  had 
designated  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim: 
Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ^  That  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim. 

This  resolution  is  confined  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  to  designate  another  officer  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  ad  interim,  and  by  its  preamble  is  made  expressly  applica- 
ble to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  designation  to  act  ad  interim 
of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  Without,  therefore,  attempting 
to  discuss  the  general  power  of  removal  as  to  all  officers,  upon  which 
subject  no  expression  of  opinion  is  contained  in  the  resolution,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  question  as  thus  limited — ^the  power  to  remove 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  is  declared  in  the  resolution — 

That  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  President  has  no 
power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office  ad  interim. 

As  to  the  question  of  power  under  the  Constitution,  I  do  not  propose 
at  present  to  enter  upon  its  discussion. 

The  uniform  practice  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  as  estab- 
lished by  every  President  who  has  exercised  the  office,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  settled  the  question  in 
favor  of  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  all  officers  excepting  a 
class  holding  appointments  of  a  judicial  character.  No  practice  nor  any 
decision  has  ever  excepted  a  Secretary  of  War  from  this  general  power  of 
the  President  to  make  removals  from  office. 

It  is  only  necessary,  then,  that  I  should  refer  to  the  power  of  the  Exec- 
utive, under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  from  office  a  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  resolution  denies  that  under  these  laws  this  power 
has  any  existence.  In  other  words,  it  affirms  that  no  such  authority  is 
recognized  or  given  by  the  statutes  of  the  country. 

What,  then,  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  remove  that  officer?  I  know  but  two  laws  which  bear 
upon  this  question.  The  first  in  order  of  time  is  the  act  of  August  7, 
1789,  creating  the  Department  of  War,  which,  after  providing  for  a  Sec- 
retary as  its  principal  officer,  proceeds  as  follows: 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  said  Department  an 
inferior  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  principal  offiQer,to  be  employed  thereia 
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as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk  m  the  Department  of  War, 
and  who,  whenever  the  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall  during  such 
vacancy  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  all  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining 
to  the  said  Department. 

It  is  clear  that  this  act,  passed  by  a  Congress  many  of  whose  members 
participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  from  denying  the 
power  of  the  President  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  recognizes  it  as 
existing  in  the  Executive  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
or  of  any  other  department  of  the  Government.  Furthermore,  this  act 
does  not  purport  to  confer  the  power  by  legislative  authority,  nor  in  fact 
was  there  any  other  existing  legislation  through  which  it  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Executive.  The  recognition  of  the  power  by  this  act  is  there- 
fore complete  as  a  recognition  under  the  Constitution  itself,  for  there  was 
no  other  source  or  authority  from  which  it  could  be  derived. 

The  other  act  which  refers  to  this  question  is  that  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  oflSces,  passed  by  Congress  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867. 
The  first  section  of  that  act  is  in  the  following  words: 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner 
appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided:  Provided^  That 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General  shall  hold  their  offices,  respectively, 
for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed  and 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  same  act  restricts  the  term  of  offices  to  the 
limit  prescribed  by  the  law  creating  them. 

That  part  of  the  first  section  which  precedes  the  proviso  declares  that 
every  person  holding  a  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  or  may  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  hold  such  office 
until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed.  It  purports 
to  take  from  the  Executive,  during  the  fixed  time  established  for  the 
tenure  of  the  office,  the  independent  power  of  removal,  and  to  require  for 
such  removal  the  concurrent  action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate. 

The  proviso  that  follows  proceeds  to  fix  the  term  of  office  of  the  seven 
lieads  of  Departments,  whose  tenure  never  had  been  defined  before,  by 
prescribing  that  they  *  *  shall  hold  their  offices,  respectively,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed  and  for 
one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate." 

Thus,  as  to  these  enumerated  officers,  the  proviso  takes  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  of  removal  except  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   By  its  terms,  however,  before  he  can  be  deprived  of  the  power  to 
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displace  them  it  must  appear  that  he  himself  has  appointed  them.  It  is 
only  in  that  case  that  they  have  any  tenure  of  office  or  any  independent 
right  to  hold  during  the  term  of  the  President  and  for  one  month  after 
the  cessation  of  his  official  functions.  The  proviso,  therefore,  gives  no 
tenure  of  office  to  any  one  of  these  officers  who  has  been  appointed  by  a 
former  President  beyond  one  month  after  the  accession  of  his  successor. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  only  appointment  under  which  he  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  was  that  conferred  upon  him  by  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
never  held  from  me  any  appointment  as  the  head  of  the  War  Department, 
Whatever  right  he  had  to  hold  the  office  was  derived  from  that  original 
appointment  and  my  own  sufiFerance.  The  law  was  not  intended  to  pro- 
tect such  an  incumbent  of  the  War  Department  by  taking  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  remove  him.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  perfectly  dear, 
and  the  law  itself  admits  of  no  other  just  construction.  We  find  in  all 
that  portion  of  the  first  section  which  precedes  the  proviso  that  as  to  civil 
officers  generally  the  President  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  removal,  and 
it  is  plain  that  if  there  had  been  no  proviso  that  power  would  just  as 
clearly  have  been  taken  from  him  so  far  as  it  appHes  to  the  seven  heads 
of  Departments.  But  for  reasons  which  were  no  doubt  satisfactory  to 
Congress  these  principal  officers  were  specially  provided  for,  and  as  to 
them  the  express  and  only  requirement  is  that  the  President  who  has 
appointed  them  shall  not  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
remove  them  from  office.  The  consequence  is  that  as  to  my  Cabinet,  em- 
bracing the  seven  officers  designated  in  the  first  section,  the  act  takes  from 
me  the  power,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  to  remove  any  one  of 
them  that  I  have  appointed,  but  it  does  not  protect  such  of  them  as  I  did 
not  appoint,  nor  give  to  them  any  tenure  of  office  beyond  my  pleasure. 

An  examination  of  this  act,  then,  shows  that  while  in  one  part  of  the 
section  provision  is  made  for  officers  generally,  in  another  clause  there  is 
a  class  of  officers,  designated  by  their  official  titles,  who  are  excepted 
from  the  general  terms  of  the  law,  and  in  reference  to  whom  a  dear  dis- 
tinction is  made  as  to  the  general  power  of  removal  limited  in  the  first 
dause  of  the  section. 

This  distinction  is  that  as  to  such  of  these  enumerated  officers  as  hold 
under  the  appointment  of  the  President  the  power  of  removal  can  only 
be  exerdsed  by  him  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  while  as  to  those 
who  have  not  been  appointed  by  him  there  is  no  like  denial  of  his  power 
to  displace  them.  It  would  be  a  vio\ation  of  the  plain  meaning  of  this 
enactment  to  place  Mr.  Stanton  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  heads  of 
Departments  who  have  been  appointed  by  myself.  As  to  him,  this  law 
gives  him  no  tenure  of  office.  The  members  of  my  Cabinet  who  have 
been  appointed  by  me  are  by  this  act  entitled  to  hold  for  one  month  after 
the  term  of  my  office  shall  cease;  but  Mr.  Stanton  could  not,  against  the 
wishes  of  my  successor,  hold  a  moment  thereafter.     If  be  were  permitted 
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by  that  successor  to  hold  for  the  first  two  weeks,  would  that  successor 
have  no  power  to  remove  him?  But  the  power  of  my  successor  over  him 
could  be  no  greater  than  my  own.  If  my  successor  would  have  the  power 
to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  after  permitting  him  to  remain  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  because  he  was  not  appointed  by  him,  but  by  his  predecessor,  I, 
who  have  tolerated  Mr.  Stanton  for  more  than  two  years,  certainly  have 
the  same  right  to  remove  him,  and  upon  the  same  ground,  namely,  that 
he  was  not  appointed  by  me,  but  by  my  predecessor. 

Under  this  construction  of  the  tenure-of -office  act,  I  have  never  doubted 
my  power  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton. 

Whether  the  act  were  constitutional  or  not,  it  was  always  my  opinion 
that  it  did  not  secure  h'm  from  removal.  I  was,  however,  aware  that 
there  were  doubts  as  to  .he  construction  of  the  law,  and  from  the  first  I 
deemed  it  desirable  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  those  doubts 
should  be  settled  and  the  true  construction  of  the  act  fixed  by  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  My  order  of  suspension  in 
August  last  was  intended  to  place  the  case  in  such  a  position  as  would 
make  a  resort  to  a  judicial  decision  both  necessary  and  proper.  My  un- 
derstanding and  wishes,  however,  under  that  order  of  suspension  were 
frustrated,  and  the  late  order  for  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  was  a  further  step 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

I  repeat  that  my  own  convictions  as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  law 
and  as  to  its  constitutionality  were  well  settled  and  were  sustained  by 
every  member  of  my  Cabinet,  including  Mr.  Stanton  himself.  Upon  the 
question  of  constitutionaUty,  each  one  in  turn  deUberately  advised  me 
that  the  tenure-of -oflSce  act  was  unconstitutional.  Upon  the  question 
whether,  as  to  those  members  who  were  appointed  by  my  predecessor,  that 
act  took  from  me  the  power  to  remove  them,  one  of  those  members 
emphatically  stated  in  the  presence  of  the  others  sitting  in  Cabinet  that 
they  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  it  was  no  protec- 
tion to  them.  No  one  dissented  from  this  construction,  and  I  tmderstood 
them  all  to  acquiesce  in  its  correctness.  In  a  matter  of  such  grave  con- 
sequence I  was  not  disposed  to  rest  upon  my  own  opinions,  though  forti- 
fied by  my  constitutional  advisers.  I  have  therefore  sought  to  bring 
the  question  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  final  and  authoritative  decision. 

In  respect  to  so  much  of  the  resolution  as  relates  to  the  designation  of 
an  officer  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  I  have  only  to  say  that  I 
have  exercised  this  power  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the 
act  of  February  13, 1795,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  vacancies 
caused  by  removals,  I  understand  to  be  still  in  force. 

The  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  ad  interim  appointments  in  the 
Executive  Departments  stands,  as  to  the  War  Office,  as  follows: 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  vacancy  in  the  very  case  of  a  removal  of  the  head  of  the  War 
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Department,  and  upon  such  a  vacancy  gives  the  charge  and  custody  of 
the  records,  books,  and  papers  to  the  chief  clerk.  Next,  by  the  act  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1792,  section'  8,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government,  or  sickness  of  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  the  President  may  authorize  a  person  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  oflSce  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  the  disabihty 
removed.  The  act,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  provide  for  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  Then,  by  the  fii  st  section  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1795,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  the  President 
may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  the  duties  while  the  vacancy  exists. 

These  acts  are  followed  by  that  of  the  20th  of  February,  1863,  by  the 
first  section  of  which  provision  is  again  made  for  a  vacancy  caused  by 
death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Gc  /emment,  or  sickness  of 
the  head  of  any  Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  and  upon  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  vacancy  power  is  given  to  the  President —     * 

to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  Executive  Department,  or  other  ofl5cer  in  either 
of  said  Departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  at  his  discretion, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or 
until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Provided ^  That  no  one  vacancy 
shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

This  law,  with  some  modifications,  reenacts  the  act  of  1 792 ,  and  provides, 
as  did  that  act,  for  the  sort  of  vacancies  so  to  be  filled;  but,  like  the  act  of 
1792,  it  makes  no  provision  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal.  It  has 
reference  altogether  to  vacancies  arising  from  other  causes. 

According  to  my  construction  of  the  act  of  1863,  while  it  impliedly 
repeals  the  act  of  1 792  regulating  the  vacancies  therein  described,  it  has 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  so  much  of  the  act  of  1795  as  applies  to  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  The  act  of  1795  therefore  furnishes  the 
rule  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal — one  of  the  vacancies  expressly 
referred  to  in  the  act  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  creating  the  Department 
of  War.  Certainly  there  is  no  express  repeal  by  the  act  of  1863  of  the 
act  of  1795.  The  repeal,  if  there  is  any,  is  by  implication,  and  can  only 
be  admitted  so  far  as  there  is  a  clear  inconsistency  between  the  two  acts. 
The  act  of  1795  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  1863  ^  to  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  sickness,  but  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent as  to  a  vacancy  caused  by  removal. 

It  is  assuredly  proper  that  the  President  should  have  the  same  power 
to  fill  temporarily  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal  as  he  has  to  supply  a 
place  made  vacant  by  death  or  the  expiration  of  a  term.  If,  for  instance, 
the  incumbent  of  an  oflSce  should  be  found  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  and  the  pubhc  service  should  require  his  immediate 
expulsion,  a  remedy  should  exist  and  be  at  once  applied,  and  time  be 
allowed  the  President  to  select  and  appoint  a  successor,  as  is  permitted 
him  in  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  death  or  the  termination  of  an  official 
term. 
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The  necessity,  therefore,  for  an  ad  interim  appointment  is  just  as 
great,  and,  indeed,  may  be  greater  in  cases  of  removal  than  in  any  others. 
Before  it  be  held,  therefore,  that  the  power  given  by  the  act  of  1795  in 
cases  of  removal  is  abrogated  by  succeeding;  legislation  an  express  repeal 
ought  to  appear.  So  whojesome  a  power  should  certainly  not  be  taken 
away  by  loose  implication. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  implied  repeal, 
doubts  may  arise.  It  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  debat- 
able questions  which  arise  in  the  construction  of  statutes.  If  upon  such 
a  question  I  have  fallen  into  an  erroneous  construction,  I  submit  whether 
it  should  be  characterized  as  a  violation  of  official  duty  and  of  law. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper,  in  vindication  of  the  course  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  take,  to  place  before  the  Senate  the  reasons  upon 
which  I  have  based  my  action.  Although  I  have  been  advised  by  every 
member  of  my  Cabinet  that  the  entire  tenure-of -office  act  is  unconstitu* 
tional,  and  therefore  void,  and  although  I  have  expressly  concurred  in 
that  opinion  in  the  veto  message  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress when  I  returned  the  bill  for  reconsideration,  I  have  refrained  from 
making  a  removal  of  any  officer  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  have  only  exercised  that  power  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  did  not  come  within  its  provisions.  I  have  endeavored 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  have  acted  only  in  an 
extreme  and  exceptional  case,  carefully  following  the  course  which  I 
have  marked  out  for  myself  as  a  general  rule,  faithfully  to  execute  all 
laws,  though  passed  over  my  objections  on  the  score  of  constitutionality. 
In  the  present  instance  I  have  appealed,  or  sought  to  appeal,  to  that  final 
arbiter  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  determination  of  all  such  ques- 
tions. To  this  course  I  have  been  impelled  by  the  solemn  obligations 
which  rest  upon  me  to  sustain  inviolate  the  powers  of  tjie  high  office 
committed  to  my  hands. 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  merely  personal  to  myself,  I  could 
not  allow  them  to  prevail  against  a  public  duty  so  clear  to  my  own  mind, 
and  so  imperative.  If  what  was  possible  had  been  certain,  if  I  had  been 
fully  advised  when  I  removed  Mr.  Stanton  that  in  thus  defending  the 
trust  committed  to  my  hands  my  own  removal  was  sure  to  follow,  I  could 
not  have  hesitated.  Actuated  by  public  considerations  of  the  highest 
character,  I  earnestly  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  which 
charges  me  in  what  I  have  done  with  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  25,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  further  answer  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  to  a 
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Department,  and  upon  such  a  vacancy  gives  the  charge  and  custody  of 
the  records,  books,  and  papers  to  the  chief  clerk.  Next,  by  the  act  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1792,  section'  8,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government,  or  sickness  of  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  the  President  may  authorize  a  person  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  the  disabihty 
removed.  The  act,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  provide  for  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  Then,  by  the  fii  st  section  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1795,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  the  President 
may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  the  duties  while  the  vacancy  exists. 

These  acts  are  followed  by  that  of  the  20th  of  February,  1863,  by  the 
first  section  of  which  provision  is  again  made  for  a  vacancy  caused  by 
death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Gc  /emment,  or  sickness  of 
the  head  of  any  Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  and  upon  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  vacancy  power  is  given  to  the  President —     * 

to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  Executive  Department,  or  other  officer  in  either 
of  said  Departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  at  his  discretion, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or 
until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Provided ^  That  no  one  vacancy 
shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

This  law,  with  some  modifications,  reenacts  the  act  of  1 792 ,  and  provides, 
as  did  that  act,  for  the  sort  of  vacancies  so  to  be  filled;  but,  like  the  act  of 
1792,  it  makes  no  provision  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal.  It  has 
reference  altogether  to  vacancies  arising  from  other  causes. 

According  to  my  construction  of  the  act  of  1863,  while  it  impliedly 
repeals  the  act  of  1792  regulating  the  vacancies  therein  described,  it  has 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  so  much  of  the  act  of  1795  as  applies  to  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  The  act  of  1795  therefore  furnishes  the 
rule  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal — one  of  the  vacancies  expressly 
referred  to  in  the  act  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  creating  the  Department 
of  War.  Certainly  there  is  no  express  repeal  by  the  act  of  1863  of  the 
act  of  1795.  The  repeal,  if  there  is  any,  is  by  implication,  and  can  only 
be  admitted  so  far  as  there  is  a  clear  inconsistency  between  the  two  acts. 
The  act  of  1795  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  1863  as  to  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  sickness,  but  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent as  to  a  vacancy  caused  by  removal. 

It  is  assuredly  proper  that  the  President  should  have  the  same  power 
to  fill  temporarily  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal  as  he  has  to  supply  a 
place  made  vacant  by  death  or  the  expiration  of  a  term.  If,  for  instance, 
the  incumbent  of  an  ofBce  should  be  found  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  and  the  pubHc  service  should  require  his  immediate 
expulsion,  a  remedy  should  exist  and  be  at  once  applied,  and  time  be 
allowed  the  President  to  select  and  appoint  a  successor,  as  is  permitted 
him  in  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  death  or  the  termination  of  an  official 
tenn. 
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The  necessity,  therefore,  for  an  ad  interim  appointment  is  just  as 
great,  and,  indeed,  may  be  greater  in  cases  of  removal  than  in  any  others. 
Before  it  be  held,  therefore,  that  the  power  given  by  the  act  of  1795  in 
cases  of  removal  is  abrogated  by  succeeding;  legislation  an  express  repeal 
ought  to  appear.  So  wholesome  a  power  should  certainly  not  be  taken 
away  by  loose  implication. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  implied  repeal, 
doubts  may  arise.  It  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  debat- 
able questions  which  arise  in  the  construction  of  statutes.  If  upon  such 
a  question  I  have  fallen  into  an  erroneous  construction,  I  submit  whether 
it  should  be  characterized  as  a  violation  of  official  duty  and  of  law. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper,  in  vindication  of  the  course  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  take,  to  place  before  the  Senate  the  reasons  upon 
which  I  have  based  my  action.  Although  I  have  been  advised  by  every 
member  of  my  Cabinet  that  the  entire  tenure-of -office  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional,  and  therefore  void,  and  although  I  have  expressly  concurred  in 
that  opinion  in  the  veto  message  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress when  I  returned  the  bill  for  reconsideration,  I  have  refrained  from 
making  a  removal  of  any  officer  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  have  only  exercised  that  power  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  did  not  come  within  its  provisions.  I  have  endeavored 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  have  acted  only  in  an 
extreme  and  exceptional  case,  carefully  following  the  course  which  I 
have  marked  out  for  myself  as  a  general  rule,  faithfully  to  execute  all 
laws,  though  passed  over  my  objections  on  the  score  of  constitutionality. 
In  the  present  instance  I  have  appealed,  or  sought  to  appeal,  to  that  final 
arbiter  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  determination  of  all  such  ques- 
tions. To  this  course  I  have  been  impelled  by  the  solemn  obligations 
which  rest  upon  me  to  sustain  inviolate  the  powers  of  tjie  high  office 
committed  to  my  hands. 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  merely  personal  to  myself,  I  could 
not  allow  them  to  prevail  against  a  public  duty  so  clear  to  my  own  mind, 
and  so  imperative.  If  what  was  possible  had  been  certain,  if  I  had  been 
fully  advised  when  I  removed  Mr.  Stanton  that  in  thus  defending  the 
trust  committed  to  my  hands  my  own  removal  was  sure  to  follow,  I  could 
not  have  hesitated.  Actuated  by  public  considerations  of  the  highest 
character,  I  earnestly  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  which 
charges  me  in  what  I  have  done  with  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  25,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  further  answer  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  13th  of  Janu- 
axy  last,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  to  a 
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Department,  and  upon  such  a  vacancy  gives  the  charge  and  custody  of 
the  records,  books,  and  papers  to  the  chief  clerk.  Next,  by  the  act  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1792,  section'  8,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government,  or  sickness  of  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  the  President  may  authorize  a  person  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  oflBce  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  the  disabiUty 
removed.  The  act,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  provide  for  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  Then,  by  the  fii  st  section  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1795,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  the  President 
may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  the  duties  while  the  vacancy  exists. 

These  acts  are  followed  by  that  of  the  20th  of  February,  1863,  ^7  the 
first  section  of  which  provision  is  again  made  for  a  vacancy  caused  by 
death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Gc  /emment,  or  sickness  of 
the  head  of  any  Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  and  upon  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  vacancy  power  is  given  to  the  President —     ' 

to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  Executive  Department,  or  other  officer  in  either 
of  said  Departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  at  his  discretion, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or 
until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Provided ^  That  no  one  vacancy 
shaU  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

This  law,  with  some  modifications,  reenacts  the  act  of  1 792 ,  and  provides, 
as  did  that  act,  for  the  sort  of  vacancies  so  to  be  filled;  but,  like  the  act  of 
1792,  it  makes  no  provision  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal.  It  has 
reference  altogether  to  vacancies  arising  from  other  causes. 

According  to  my  construction  of  the  act  of  1863,  while  it  impliedly 
repeals  the  act  of  1792  regulating  the  vacancies  therein  described,  it  has 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  so  much  of  the  act  of  1795  as  applies  to  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  The  act  of  1795  therefore  furnishes  the 
rule  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal — one  of  the  vacancies  expressly 
referred  to  in  the  act  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  creating  the  Department 
of  War.  Certainly  there  is  no  express  repeal  by  the  act  of  1863  of  the 
act  of  1795.  The  repeal,  if  there  is  any,  is  by  implication,  and  can  only 
be  admitted  so  far  as  there  is  a  clear  inconsistency  between  the  two  acts. 
The  act  of  1795  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  1863  as  to  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  sickness,  but  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent as  to  a  vacancy  caused  by  removal. 

It  is  assuredly  proper  that  the  President  should  have  the  same  power 
to  fill  temporarily  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal  as  he  has  to  supply  a 
place  made  vacant  by  death  or  the  expiration  of  a  term.  If,  for  instance, 
the  incumbent  of  an  oflSce  should  be  found  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  and  the  public  service  should  require  his  immediate 
exptilsion,  a  remedy  should  exist  and  be  at  once  applied,  and  time  be 
allowed  the  President  to  select  and  appoint  a  successor,  as  is  permitted 
him  in  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  death  or  the  termination  of  an  official 
term. 
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The  necessity,  therefore,  for  an  ad  interim  appointment  is  just  as 
great,  and,  indeed,  may  be  greater  in  cases  of  removal  than  in  any  others. 
Before  it  be  held,  therefore,  that  the  power  given  by  the  act  of  1795  in 
cases  of  removal  is  abrogated  by  succeeding;  legislation  an  express  repeal 
ought  to  appear.  So  wholesome  a  power  should  certainly  not  be  taken 
away  by  loose  implication. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  implied  repeal, 
doubts  may  arise.  It  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  debat- 
able questions  which  arise  in  the  construction  of  statutes.  If  upon  such 
a  question  I  have  fallen  into  an  erroneous  construction,  I  submit  whether 
it  should  be  characterized  as  a  violation  of  official  duty  and  of  law. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper,  in  vindication  of  the  course  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  take,  to  place  before  the  Senate  the  reasons  upon 
which  I  have  based  my  action.  Although  I  have  been  advised  by  every 
member  of  my  Cabinet  that  the  entire  tenure-of -office  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore  void,  and  although  I  have  expressly  concurred  in 
that  opinion  in  the  veto  message  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress when  I  returned  the  bill  for  reconsideration,  I  have  refrained  from 
making  a  removal  of  any  officer  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  have  only  exercised  that  power  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  did  not  come  within  its  provisions.  I  have  endeavored 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  have  acted  only  in  an 
extreme  and  exceptional  case,  carefully  following  the  course  which  I 
have  marked  out  for  myself  as  a  general  rule,  faithfully  to  execute  all 
laws,  though  passed  over  my  objections  on  the  score  of  constitutionaUty. 
In  the  present  instance  I  have  appealed,  or  sought  to  appeal,  to  that  final 
arbiter  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  determination  of  all  such  ques- 
tions. To  this  course  I  have  been  impelled  by  the  solemn  obligations 
which  rest  upon  me  to  sustain  inviolate  the  powers  of  tjie  high  office 
committed  to  my  hands. 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  merely  personal  to  myself,  I  could 
not  allow  them  to  prevail  against  a  public  duty  so  dear  to  my  own  mind, 
and  so  imperative.  If  what  was  possible  had  been  certain,  if  I  had  been 
fully  advised  when  I  removed  Mr.  Stanton  that  in  thus  defending  the 
trust  committed  to  my  hands  my  own  removal  was  sure  to  follow,  I  could 
not  have  hesitated.  Actuated  by  public  considerations  of  the  highest 
character,  I  earnestly  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  which 
charges  me  in  what  I  have  done  with  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  25,  186S. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  further  answer  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  to  a 
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Department,  and  upon  such  a  vacancy  gives  the  charge  and  custody  of 
the  records,  books,  and  papers  to  the  chief  clerk.  Next,  by  the  act  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1792,  section'  8,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government,  or  sickness  of  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  the  President  may  authorize  a  person  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  ofBce  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  the  disabihty 
removed.  The  act,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  provide  for  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  Then,  by  the  fii  st  section  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1795,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  the  President 
may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  the  duties  while  the  vacancy  exists. 

These  acts  are  followed  by  that  of  the  20th  of  February,  1863,  by  the 
first  section  of  which  provision  is  again  made  for  a  vacancy  caused  by 
death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Gc  /emment,  or  sickness  of 
the  head  of  any  Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  and  upon  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  vacancy  power  is  given  to  the  President —     ' 

to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  Executive  Department,  or  other  officer  in  either 
of  said  Departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  at  his  discretion, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or 
until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Provided ^  That  no  one  vacancy 
shaU  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

This  law,  with  some  modifications,  reenacts  the  act  of  1792,  and  provides, 
as  did  that  act,  for  the  sort  of  vacancies  so  to  be  filled;  but,  Uke  the  act  of 
1792,  it  makes  no  provision  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal.  It  has 
reference  altogether  to  vacancies  arising  from  other  causes. 

According  to  my  construction  of  the  act  of  1863,  while  it  impliedly 
repeals  the  act  of  1792  regulating  the  vacancies  therein  described,  it  has 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  so  much  of  the  act  of  1795  as  applies  to  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  The  act  of  1795  therefore  furnishes  the 
rule  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal — one  of  the  vacancies  expressly 
referred  to  in  the  act  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  creating  the  Department 
of  War.  Certainly  there  is  no  express  repeal  by  the  act  of  1863  of  the 
act  of  1795.  The  repeal,  if  there  is  any,  is  by  implication,  and  can  only 
be  admitted  so  far  as  there  is  a  clear  inconsistency  between  the  two  acts. 
The  act  of  1795  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  1863  as  to  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  sickness,  but  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent as  to  a  vacancy  caused  by  removal. 

It  is  assuredly  proper  that  the  President  should  have  the  same  power 
to  fill  temporarily  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal  as  he  has  to  supply  a 
place  made  vacant  by  death  or  the  expiration  of  a  term.  If,  for  instance, 
the  inctunbent  of  an  office  should  be  found  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  and  the  public  service  should  require  his  immediate 
expulsion,  a  remedy  should  exist  and  be  at  once  applied,  and  time  be 
allowed  the  President  to  select  and  appoint  a  successor,  as  is  permitted 
him  in  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  death  or  the  termination  of  an  official 
term. 
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Department,  and  upon  such  a  vacancy  gives  the  charge  and  custody  of 
the  records,  books,  and  papers  to  the  chief  clerk.  Next,  by  the  act  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1792,  section'  8,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government,  or  sickness  of  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  the  President  may  authorize  a  person  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  oflBce  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  the  disabihty 
removed.  The  act,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  provide  for  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  Then,  by  the  fii  st  section  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1795,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  the  President 
may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  the  duties  while  the  vacancy  exists. 

These  acts  are  followed  by  that  of  the  20th  of  February,  1863,  by  the 
first  section  of  which  provision  is  again  made  for  a  vacancy  caused  by 
death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Gc  /emment,  or  sickness  of 
the  head  of  any  Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  and  upon  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  vacancy  power  is  given  to  the  President —     * 

to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  Executive  Department,  or  other  officer  in  either 
of  said  Departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  at  his  discretion, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or 
until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy 
shaU  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

This  law,  with  some  modifications,  reenacts  the  act  of  1 792 ,  and  provides, 
as  did  that  act,  for  the  sort  of  vacancies  so  to  be  filled;  but,  like  the  act  of 
1792,  it  makes  no  provision  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal.  It  has 
reference  altogether  to  vacancies  arising  from  other  causes. 

According  to  my  construction  of  the  act  of  1863,  while  it  impliedly 
repeals  the  act  of  1792  regulating  the  vacancies  therein  described,  it  has 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  so  much  of  the  act  of  1795  as  applies  to  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  The  act  of  1795  therefore  furnishes  the 
rule  for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal — one  of  the  vacancies  expressly 
referred  to  in  the  act  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  creating  the  Department 
of  War.  Certainly  there  is  no  express  repeal  by  the  act  of  1863  of  the 
act  of  1795.  The  repeal,  if  there  is  any,  is  by  implication,  and  can  only 
be  admitted  so  far  as  there  is  a  clear  inconsistency  between  the  two  acts. 
The  act  of  1795  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  1863  as  to  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  sickness,  but  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent as  to  a  vacancy  caused  by  removal. 

It  is  assuredly  proper  that  the  President  should  have  the  same  power 
to  fill  temporarily  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  removal  as  he  has  to  supply  a 
place  made  vacant  by  death  or  the  expiration  of  a  term.  If,  for  instance, 
the  incumbent  of  an  office  should  be  found  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  and  the  public  service  should  require  his  immediate 
expulsion,  a  remedy  should  exist  and  be  at  once  applied,  and  time  be 
allowed  the  President  to  select  and  appoint  a  successor,  as  is  permitted 
him  in  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  death  or  the  termination  of  an  official 
term. 
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The  necessity,  therefore,  f or  an  oi/  interim  appointment  is  just  as 
great,  and,  indeed,  may  be  greater  in  cases  of  removal  than  in  any  others. 
Before  it  be  held,  therefore,  that  the  power  given  by  the  act  of  1795  in 
cases  of  removal  is  abrogated  by  succeeding  legislation  an  express  repeal 
ought  to  appear.  So  wholesome  a  power  should  certainly  not  be  taken 
away  by  loose  implication. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  implied  repeal, 
doubts  may  arise.  It  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  debat- 
able questions  which  arise  in  the  construction  of  statutes.  If  upon  such 
a  question  I  have  fallen  into  an  erroneous  construction,  I  submit  whether 
it  should  be  characterized  as  a  violation  of  official  duty  and  of  law. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper,  in  vindication  of  the  course  which  I  have  con- 
sidered  it  my  duty  to  take,  to  place  before  the  Senate  the  reasons  upon 
which  I  have  based  my  action.  Although  I  have  been  advised  by  every 
member  of  my  Cabinet  that  the  entire  tenure-of -office  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional,  and  therefore  void,  and  although  I  have  expressly  concurred  in 
that  opinion  in  the  veto  message  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress when  I  returned  the  bill  for  reconsideration,  I  have  refrained  from 
making  a  removal  of  any  officer  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  have  only  exercised  that  power  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  did  not  come  within  its  provisions.  I  have  endeavored 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  have  acted  only  in  an 
extreme  and  exceptional  case,  carefully  following  the  course  which  I 
have  marked  out  for  myself  as  a  general  rule,  faithfully  to  execute  all 
laws,  though  passed  over  my  objections  on  the  score  of  constitutionality. 
In  the  present  instance  I  have  appealed,  or  sought  to  appeal,  to  that  final 
arbiter  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  determination  of  all  such  ques- 
tions. To  this  course  I  have  been  impelled  by  the  solemn  obligations 
which  rest  upon  me  to  sustain  inviolate  the  powers  of  t}ie  high  office 
committed  to  my  hands. 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  merely  personal  to  myself,  I  could 
not  allow  them  to  prevail  against  a  public  duty  so  dear  to  my  own  mind, 
and  so  imperative.  If  what  was  possible  had  been  certain,  if  I  had  been 
fully  advised  when  I  removed  Mr.  Stanton  that  in  thus  defending  the 
trust  committed  to  my  hands  my  own  removal  was  sure  to  follow,  I  could 
not  have  hesitated.  Actuated  by  public  considerations  of  the  highest 
character,  I  earnestly  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  which 
charges  me  in  what  I  have  done  with  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  25,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  further  answer  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  to  a 
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diplomatic  or  other  mission  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  I  transmit  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  communication  which  accompanied  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  26, 186S. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  General  Commanding  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  prepared  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  4th  instant,  requesting  copies  of  all  instructions  relating  to 
the  Third  Military  District  issued  to  General  Pope  and  General  Meade. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  /,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  17th  February  ultimo, 
concerning  the  alleged  interference  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Rome 
in  the  late  difficulty  in  Italy,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  containing  the  information  called  for  by  the  resolution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  5, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  a  report  of  this  date  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
accompanying  papers,  in  regard  to  the  revolution  in  the  Dominican 

RepubUc.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  5, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  21st  of  February  last, 
in  relation  to  the  abduction  of  one  Allan  Macdonald  from  Canada,  I  trans- 
mit a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompanied  by  the 
papers  relating  to  that  subject.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

r 

« 

Washington,  March  5, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  7th 
of  January  last,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  the  late  Benjamin  W.  Perkins 
against  the  Russian  Government,  I  transmit  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  papers  called  for  by 
the  resolution.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washinoton,  MarA  6, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  ike  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  accompan3ring  report*  of  the  Secretary  cf 
Slate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  13th  January. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washinoton,  March  10,  1868. 
7b  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States: 

I  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  witii  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  citizenship  of  those  persons  who  emigrate  from  the 
Confederation  to  this  country  and  from  the  United  States  to  the  North 
German  ConfederatioiL  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washinoton,  MarA  11, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  further  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  25th  of  November,  1867,  calling  for  information  in  relation  to  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  American  citizens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  last  two  years,  I  transmit  a  continuation  of  the  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  upon  the  subject  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  MarA  14, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  27th  of  January  last, 
in  relation  to  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  Rev.  John  McMahon,  Robert  B. 
Lynch,  and  John  Warren  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
questing to  be  informed  what  action  has  been  taken  by  this  Government 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  American  citizens  abroad ,  I  transmit  a  report 
of  the  Secretary*of  State,  which  is  aooompenied  by  a  copy  of  the  papers 
called  for  by  that  resofution.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  MarA  18, 1868. 

7h  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:    ^ 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  made  on  the  2d  day  of  liiarch,  1868,  by  and  between  Nathaniel  G. 
Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Alexander  C.  Hunt,  governor 
and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  Colorado  Territory,  and 
Kit  Carson,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  representatives  of 

•  Relating  to  a  daim,  nnder  the  act  of  Congreis  of  Augntt  x8,  xOgSt  of  dtiieiia.  of  the  United  States 
to  gnaao  00  Alto  Vela,  an  idanri  in  the  vidnily  of  Santo  Domingo^ 

M  F— vol,  V— ^ 
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the  Tabeguache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,Yampa,  Grand  River,  and 
Uintah  bands  of  Ute  Indians. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  17th  instant  and  the 
papers  therein  referred  to  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  Manh  24, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention,  signed  on  the  23d  instant,  for  the  surrender  of  crimi- 
nals, between  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Italy. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  24, 1868, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report*  and  accompanying  documents,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  i8th  ultimo. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  ss,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
of  the  9th  instant,  the  accompanying  report  f  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  25, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  and  accompanying  document,  t  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  nth  ultimo. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  li^arch  25, 1868. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  i8th 
ultimo,  relating  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Cowdin,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  document  §  to  which  it  refers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*  Relating  to  nnczpended  appropriatloBs  for  oontlBgeiit  expenses  of  foreign  inteiooarse;  amount 
remaining  on  deposit  with  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  September  90, 1867,  etc 

t  Declining  to  transmit  copies  of  correspondence,  negotiations,  and  treaties  with  German  States 
since  Januarjr  x,  x868,  relatlTe  to  the  rights  of  naturalised  dtisens. 

X  Statement  of  amounts  paid  for  legal  services  by  the  Department  of  State  during  each  year  since 
T860,  with  names  of  perwns  to  whom  paid. 

i  Report  of  BlUot  C  Cowdin,  United  Slates  ooinmissioner  to  the  Fails  SKposUkm  of  1867,00  silk 
and  silk  mannlactn] 
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Washington,  Apnl  2, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  RepreseniaHves: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  further  answer  to  their 
resolution  of  the  9th  ultimo,  the  accompanying  report*  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  April  2^  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  further  reply  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  19th  of  December,  1867,  calling  for  correspondence  and 
information  in  relation  to  Russian  America,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  April  j,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  accom- 
panying it,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  loth  of  February  last,  requesting  information  relative  to  the  impris- 
onment and  destruction  of  the  property  of  Antonio  Pelletier  by  the  peo- 
ple and  authorities  of  Hayti. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  April  13, 1868. 
To  the  SemUe  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  5th  of  February  last, 
calling  for  the  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  the  murder  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Formosa  of  the  ship's  company  of  the  Ameri- 
can bark  Raver,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  accompanying  papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  April  18, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  14th  of  April  instant, 
calling  for  information  relative  to  any  application  by  any  party  for  exclu- 
sive privileges  in  connection  with  htinting,  trading,  and  the  fisheries  in 
Alaska,  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 

subject,  with  its  accompanying  papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*Traiiaiiiittitig  oorreipondenoe  pertaining  to  t&e  oonveatloo  of  Pebniaiy  aa,  i868»  with  the  Nottfa 
German  Confederation,  relatiTe  to  natnraHiition. 
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Washington,  D,  C,  April  22, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  28th  ultimo, 
requesting  information  as  to  the  number  and  designations  of  military 
departments  formed  since  the  ist  day  of  August,  1867,  and  as  to  the 
statute  or  other  authority  under  which  they  have  been  established,  I 
transmit  a  report  from  the  Adjutant-General's  Office  showing  the  organ- 
ization since  that  date  of  the  Department  of  Alaska  and  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  orders  issued  by  me  upon  this  subject  are  in  accordance  with  long- 
established  usage  and  hitherto  unquestioned  authority.  This  will  be 
readily  seen  from  the  accompanying  report,  which  shows  that,  employing 
the  authority  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army,  it  has  been  customary  for  my  predecessors  to  create 
such  military  divisions  and  departments  as  from  time  to  time  they  deemed 

advisable.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  April  27,  t868. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  concerning  the  naturali- 
zation treaty  recently  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  North 

^^^™^y-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  May  5,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  the  accompan3ring  documents,  which  I  deem  it 
proper  to  state  are  all  the  papers*  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent relating  to  the  proceedings  to  which  they  refer  in  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Arkansas.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  May  6, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  further  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the 
14th  of  Apnl  last,  the  accompanying  report  f  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  8, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  prepared  in  oompliance  with  a  resolution 


•Consdtntlons  of  Scmth  Oirolliw  and  Arkani 
t  ReUUng  to  applkatioa  for  cadvMve  pn^ilegcs  In  oonacctloa  with  Inuitlaf ,  tndiBg,  aad  tte 
^ahcnes  in  Alatfk^ 
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of  the  Hotiae  of  Representatives  of  the  12th  of  December  last  requesting 
information  respecting  the  sale  of  public  vessels  since  the  close  of  the 
rebellion.  No  report  upon  the  subject  has  yet  been  received  from  the 
Department  of  War. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  May  p,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  the  14th  ultimo,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accom- 
panying papers.* 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  May  g,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Attorney-General,  prepared  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  17th  December  last,  requesting  information  in  reference  to  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  property.     No  report  upon  this  subject  has 

« 

yet  been  received  by  me  from  the  War  Department. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

May  iiy  1868. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaHves: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  the  accompanying  documents,  f  which  embrace 
all  the  papers  that  have  been  submitted  to  me  relating  to  the  proceedings 
to  whidi  they  refer  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  May  is,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  the  8th  instant,  a  report  %  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accom- 
panying papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

«  Report  of  Preeman  H.  Mone,  United  States  consul  at  I^ndon,  on  "  The  Foreign  Maritime  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States:  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future/'  etc. 

t  Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and  I/misiana. 

t  Relating  to  the  detention,  at  the  request  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTCS,  of  the  ironclad  moni- 
tors Omoto  and  QUawba^  purchased  from  the  United  States  by  Swift  &  Co.,  and  supposed  to  be 
intended  for  the  Oovcmment  of  Peru,  then  at  war  with  a  power  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  ,  May  iS,  1868. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  the  accompan3ring  document,*  which  is  the 

only  paper  which  has  been  submitted  to  me  relating  to  the  proceedings 

to  which  it  refers  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  May  23, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
accompaniments,  in  relation  to  recent  events  in  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  May  27,  1868. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  the  accompanying  documents,  f  which  are  the 

only  papers  which  have  been  submitted  to  me  relating  to  the  proceedings 

to  which  they  refer  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  May  2p,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  oi  the  Navy,  in  reply 
to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  on  the  26th 
instant,  making  inquiries  relative  to  a  naval  force  at  Ha3^i. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /tt«^  2, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  communicate,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  in  confidence,  a 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  dispatch 
recently  received  from  the  acting  consul  of  the  United  States  at  San  Jose, 

^^^  ^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  fune  2, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  communicate,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  recently  received 
from  the  acting  United  States  consul  in  charge  of  the  legation  at  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

^Ooiistitution  of  Gcoi^Ia* 

t  I<etter  from  the  prMldent  of  the  oonstitaticiial  GOBvention  of  Plorida,  transmittini^  m.  oopj  of  the 

constitntioaof  that  State. 
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Washington,  june  5, 1868, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  further  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  25th  of  November,  1867,  calling  for  information  in  relation  to  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  American  citizens  in  Great  Britain  an^  Ireland  for  the 
last  two  years,  I  transmit  the  accompanying  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  subject.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  June  8, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I 

transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Postmaster-General,  with  a 

copy  of  the  correspondence  recently  had  with  the  authorities  of  Great 

Britain  in  relation  to  a  new  postal  treaty. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.June  10, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ist 
instant,  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  reference  to  a  treaty  now  being  negotiated  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Osage  Indians  and  the  special  Indian  commissioners  acting  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.June  13, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  on  the  27th  ultimo  between  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  tribe  of  Indians  of 
Elansas,  together  with  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior suggesting  an  amendment  to  the  fourteenth  article,  and  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  June  15, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  made 
in  reply  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
13th  instant. 

The  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians, 
to  which  the  accompanjring  report  refers,  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  upon  the  subject. 

AND^W  JOHNSON. 
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Washington, /««^  zp,  1868. 
To  ike  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratifi* 
cation,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  signed  at  Munich  on  the  26th  ultimo,  concerning  the  citizenship 
of  persons  emigrating  from  Bavaria  to  the  United  States  and  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  I  transmit  also  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  the  United  States  minister  communicating  the  treaty,  of  the  pro- 
tocol which  accompanied  it,  and  a  translation  of  the  Bavarian  military 
law  referred  to  in  the  latter  paper.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  fune  20, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Port  Sumner «  N.  Mex. ,  on  the  ist  instant,  between 
Lieutenant-General  W.  T.  Shemjan  and  Colonel  Samuel  F.  Tappan,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  I  also  transmit  a  communication  upon 
the  subject  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  accompanying 

P*P^'  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  fune  m,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  28th 
ultimo,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  papers.* 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  fune  23, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  a  resolu« 

tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  15th  instant,  upon  the  subject 

of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello,  who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced 

to  penal  imprisonment  in  Great  Britain. 

ANDREW  JOHNSQN. 

Washington,  fune  23, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Bangkok,  Siam,  dated 

*  Correspondence  relative  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  a?,  1867,  prohibiting^  persons  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  from  wtafing  any  uniform  or  qQcUU  oqatvme  not  (irc- 
▼lously  anihorisfd  t^  Oonfrcti. 
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December  31,  1867,  ^th  a  view  to  its  consideration  and  the  ratification 
thereof,  of  the  modification  proposed  by  the  royal  counselors  of  the  King- 
dom of  Siam  in  Article  I  of  the  general  regulations  which  form  a  part 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  Kingdom  concluded 
May  29, 1856,  of  which  a  printed  copy  is  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  June  ^p,  1868. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  United  States  con- 
sul at  Klsinore,  and  of  an  instruction  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
United  States  minister  at  Copenhagen,  relative  to  an  alleged  practice  of 
the  Danish  authorities  to  banish  convicts  to  this  country.  The  expe- 
diency of  making  it  a  penal  o£Pense  to  bring  such  persons  to  the  United 

States  is  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  the  House  of  RepresentaHves:  Washington,  July  2,  1868. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  2d 
instant,  together  with  accompanying  papers.* 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  July  7, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Port  I^aramie,  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1868,  between  the  United  States  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Crow 
Indians  of  Montana,  and  a  treaty  concluded  at  Port  Laramie,  Dakota 
Territory,  on  the  loth  of  May,  1868,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Northern  Arapahoe 
tribes  of  Indians. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suggesting  amendments  to 
said  treaties,  and  the  papers  to  which  he  refers  in  his  communication,  are 
also  herewith  transmitted.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  July  7,  r868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  made  and  concluded  at  Ottawa,  Kans.,  on  the  ist  day  of  June, 

*  Petitions  of  mercluiiits  and  shipownen  of  New  York  and  Boston  relative  to  the  detention,  at  the 
request  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  ironclad  monitors  Ontoto  and  Catawba^  purchased 
from  the  United  States  by  Swift  &  Co.,  and  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  Government  of  Peni, 
tibcn  at  war  with  a  power  friendly  to  the  United  States 
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1868,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River 
Chippewas  and  the  Muusee  or  Christian  Indians  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Accompanying  the  treaty  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
dated  the  30th  ultimo,  together  with  the  papers  therein  designated. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  July  p,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification, 
additional  articles  to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  of  the  i8th  June,  1858,  signed  in  this  city 
on  the  4th  instant  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /tt/v  10, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica 
tion,  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic, signed  in  this  city  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties  on  the  4th 
instant,  providing  for  an  adjustment  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Mexican  Government  and  of  Mexican  citizens  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  July  10, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Referring  to  my  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  23d  of  May  last,  I  here- 
with transmit  a  further  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  accom- 
panying document,  relative  to  late  occurrences  in  Japan. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /«/k  14,  r868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  repo/t  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  inclos- 
ing a  list  of  the  States  of  the  Union  whose  legislatures  have  ratified  the 
proposed  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  ratification,  as  called 
for  in  the  Senate's  resolution  of  the  9th  instant,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  respective  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 
purporting  to  rescind  the  resolutions  of  ratification  of  said  amendment 
which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  these  two  States, 
respectively,  or  to  withdraw  their  consent  to  the  same. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington,  juiy  75, 1868. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  Congress  a  report,  with  the  acxx)mpanying  papers, 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  entitled  '*An  act  to  regulate  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  systems  of  the  United  States, ' '  approved  Aug^t  18, 

^^5^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  JtUy  15^  1868. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  herewith  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Van  Valkenburgh,  minister  resident  of  the  United  States 
in  Japan.  It  seems  to  show  the  importance  of  an  amendment  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  cooly  trade. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  July  77, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  its  resolution  of  the  9th 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  communicating  a  copy  of  a 
paper  received  by  him  to-day,  purporting  to  be  a  resolution  ratifjdng  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  known  as  Article  XIV. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  July  18,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  its  resolution  of  the  9th 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  communicating  a  copy  of  a 
paper  received  by  me  on  the  i8th  instant,  pturporting  to  be  a  resolution 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  known  as  Article  XIV.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  My  18, 1868. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  >  he  framers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Under  all  circumstances  the  result  of  their  labors 
was  as  near  an  approximation  to  perfection  as  was  compatible  with  the 
fallibility  of  man.     Such  being  the  estimation  in  which  the  Constitution 
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is  and  has  ever  been  held  by  onr  countnrmen,  it  is  not  smprising  that 
any  proposition  for  its  alteration  or  amendment  should  be  received  with 
reluctance  and  distrust.  While  this  sentiment  deserves  commendation 
and  encouragement  as  a  useful  preventive  of  unnecessary  attempt  to 
change  its  provisions,  it  must  be  conceded  that  time  has  developed  im- 
perfections and  omissions  in  the  Constitution,  the  reformation  of  which 
has  been  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Some  of  these 
have  been  remedied  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
There  are  others  which,  although  heretofore  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people,  have  never  been  so  presented  as  to  enable  the  populal 
judgment  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  corrected  by  means  of 
additional  amendments.  My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  suggest 
certain  defects  in  the  Constitution  which  seem  to  me  to  require  correc- 
tion, and  to  recommend  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  be  taken  on  the 
amendments  proposed. 

The  first  of  the  defects  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  attention  is  in  that 
dause  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President  through  the  intervention  of  electors,  and  not  by  an  imme- 
diate vote  of  the  people.  The  importance  of  so  amending  this  clause  as 
to  secure  to  the  people  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  by 
their  direct  votes  was  urged  with  great  earnestness  and  ability  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  his  first  annual  message,  and  the  recommendation  was 
repeated  in  five  of  his  subsequent  communications  to  Congress,  extending 
through  the  eight  years  of  his. Administration.  In  his  message  of  1829 
he  said: 

To  the  people  belongs  the  right  of  electing  their  Chief  Magistrate;  it  was  never 
designed  that  their  choice  should  in  any  case  be  defeated,  either  by  the  intervention 
of  electoral  colleges  or  by  the  agency  confided,  under  certain  contingencies,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  objections  to  an  election  of  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
the  choice  of  a  dear  majority  of  the  people  might  be  easily  defeated. 
He  then  closed  the  argument  with  the  following  communication: 

I  would  therefore  recommend  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  may 
remove  aU  intermediate  agency  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 
The  mode  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  State  its  present  relative  weight 
in  the  election,  and  a  failure  in  the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for  by  confining  the 
second  to  a  choice  between  the  two  highest  candidates.  In  connection  with  such  an 
amendment  it  would  seem  advisable  to  limit  the  service  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  a 
single  term  of  either  four  or  six  years.  If,  however,  it  should  not  be  adopted,  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  provision  disqualifying  for  office  the  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  on  whom  such  an  election  may  have  devolved  would  not  be  proper. 

Although  this  recommendation  was  repeated  with  undiminished  ear- 
nestness in  several  of  his  succeeding  messages,  yet  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  never  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  people  by  Congress.  The 
danger  of  a  defeat  of  the  people's  cboioe  in  an  election  bv  the  House  o( 
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Representatives  remains  unprovided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  House  of  Representatives  should  assume  the 
power  arbitrarily  to  reject  the  votes  of  a  State  which  might  not  be  cast 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  that  body. 

But  if  President  Jackson  failed  to  secure  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  he  urged  so  persistently,  his  arguments  contributed  largely 
to  the  formation  of  party  organizations,  which  have  effectually  avoided 
the  contingency  of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  These 
organizations,  first  by  a  resort  to  the  caucus  system  of  nominating  can- 
didates, and  afterwards  to  State  and  national  conventions,  have  been 
successful  in  so  limiting  the  number  of  candidates  as  to  escape  the  danger 
of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  thus  limiting  the  number  of  candidates  the 
true  object  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  have  been  evaded  and  defeated. 
It  is  an  essential  feature  in  our  republican  system  of  government  that 
every  citizen  possessing  the  constitutional  qualifications  has  a  right  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
that  every  qualified  elector  has  a  right  to  cast  his  vote  for  any  citizen 
whom  he  may  regard  as  worthy  of  these  offices.  But  under  the  party 
organizations  which  have  prevailed  for  years  these  asserted  rights  of  the 
people  have  been  as  effectually  cut  off  and  destroyed  as  if  the  Constitution 
itself  had  inhibited  their  exercise. 

The  danger  of  a  defeat  of  the  popular  choice  in  an  election  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  no  greater  than  in  an  election  made  nomi- 
nally by  the  people  themselves,  when  by  the  laws  of  party  organizations 
and  by  the  constitutional  provisions  requiring  the  people  to  vote  for  elect- 
ors instead  of  for  the  President  or  Vice-President  it  is  made  impracticable 
for  any  citizen  to  be  a  candidate  except  through  the  process  of  a  party 
nomination,  and  for  any  voter  to  cast  his  suffrage  for  any  other  person 
than  one  thus  brought  forward  through  the  manipulations  of  a  nominat- 
ing convention.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  by  means  of  party  organizations 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  to  be  made  through  the  electoral  colleges  has  been 
made  instrumental  and  potential  in  defeating  the  great  object  of  confer^ 
ring  the  choice  of  these  officers  upon  the  people.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  party  organizations  are  inseparable  from  republican  government,  and 
that  when  formed  and  managed  in  subordination  to  the  Constitution  they 
may  be  valuable  safeguards  of  popular  liberty;  but  when  they  are  per- 
verted to  purposes  of  bad  ambition  they  are  liable  to  become  the  dangerous 
instruments  of  overthrowing  the  Constitution  itself.  Strongly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  these  views,  I  feel  called  upon  by  an  imperative  sense 
of  duty  to  revive  substantially  the  recommendation  so  often  and  so  ear- 
nestly made  by  President  Jackson,  and  to  urge  that  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  herewith  presented,  or  some  similar  proposition,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 
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Recent  events  have  shown  the  necessity  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution distinctly  defining  the  persons  who  shall  discharge  the  dtities  of 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  event'of  a  vacancy  in  that  office  by 
the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Presi 
dent.  It  is  dear  that  this  should  be  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and  not 
be  left  to  repealable  enactments  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  It  occurs: 
to  me  that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  by  the  death, 
resignation,  disability,  or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent the  duties  of  the  office  should  devolve  upon  an  officer  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  rather  than  one  connected  with  the  legis- 
lative or  judicial  departments.  The  objections  to  designating  either  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  especially  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  produced  by  removal,  are  so 
obvious  and  so  unanswerable  that  they  need  not  be  stated  in  detail.  It  is 
enough  to  state  that  they  are  both  interested  in  producing  a  vacancy,  and, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  are  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal by  whose  decree  a  vacancy  may  be  produced. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  impropriety  of  designating  either  of  these 
officers  to  succeed  the  President  so  removed  is  x)alpable.  The  f ramers  of 
the  Constitution,  when  they  referred  to  Congress  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  to  the  office  of  President  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices 
of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  contemplate 
the  designation  of  any  other  than  an  officer  of  the  executive  department, 
on  whom,  in  such  a  contingency,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President 
should  devolve.  Until  recently  the  contingency  has  been  remote,  and 
serious  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  manifest  incongruity  between 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject  and  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1792.  Having,  however,  been  brought  almost  face  to  face  with  this 
important  question,  it  seems  an  eminently  proper  time  for  us  to  make  the 
legislation  conform  to  the  language,  intent,  and  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  thus  place  the  executive  department  beyond  the  reach  of  usur- 
pation, and  remove  from  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  every 
temptation  to  combine  for  the  absorption  of  all  the  powers  of  government. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  vacancy  the  duties  of 
President  would  devolve  most  appropriately  upon  some  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  and  under  this  conviction  I  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  this 
subject,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  action. 

Experience  seems  to  have  established  the  necessity  of  an  amendment 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators to  Congress  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  It  would  be 
more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  our  form  of  government  if  the  Senators 
were  chosen  directly  by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The  objections 
to  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  legislatures  are  so  x)alpable  that  I  deem 
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it  tinnecessary  to  do  more  than  submit  the  proposition  for  such  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  opened  to  the  people  for  their 
judgment. 

It  is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  that  the  tenure  of  office  by  the 
judiciary  of  the  United  States  during  good  behavior  for  life  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  spirit  of  republican  government,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
fully  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  popular  judgment  upon  this  subject  in 
the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

r 

I  therefore  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  which  the  terms  of  the  judicial  officers  would  be  limited  to  a 
period  of  years,  and  I  herewith  present  it  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
submit  it  to  the  people  for  their  decision. 

The  foregoing  views  have  long  been  entertained  by  me.  In  1845,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  afterwards,  in  i860,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  submitted  substantially  the  same  propositions  as  those  to 
which  the  attention  of  Congress  is  herein  invited.  Time,  observation, 
and  experience  have  confirmed  these  convictions;  and,  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic duty  and  a  deep  sense  of  my  constitutional  obligation  ''to  recommend 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress  such  measures  as  I  deem  necessary  and 
expedient, ' '  I  submit  the  accompan3dng  propositions,  and  urge  their  adop- 
tion and  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

JOINT  RESOI^UTION  pxY>x>osinsr  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for 
amendments  thereto  in  the  manner  following,  viz: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments, which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratifica- 
tion may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress:  Provided^  That  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses 
in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article,  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate:'* 

Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  H<mse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  StfUes 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two4hirds  of  both  Houses  concurring)^  That 
the  foUowing  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution: 

'*  That  hereafter  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
chosen  for  the  term  of  six  years,  by  the  people  of  the  respective  States,  in  the  manner 
following:  Each  State  shall  be  divided  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  districts,  equal 
in  number  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  such  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  the  said  districts  to  be  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory,  and  to  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  be  represent^  wider  t|ie  Qooatitutiop-  and  to  be  laid  off  for 
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the  first  time  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  amendment;  that  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  August  in  the  year  18 — ,  and  on  the  same  day  every  sixth  year  there- 
after, the  citizens  of  each  State  who  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
oi  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures  shall  meet  within  their  respec- 
tive districts  and  vote  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  and  the  one  receiv- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President  in  each  district  shall  be  holden  to 
have  received  one  vote,  which  fact  shall*  be  immediately  certified  by  the  governor  of 
the  State  to  each  of  the  Senators  in  Congress  from  such  State  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second  Monday  in  October  in  the  year  18 — , 
and  on  the  same  day  in  every  sixth  year  thereafter;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  shall  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  coimted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  President  shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given ;  but  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  a  second 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month  of  December  then  next  en- 
suing between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers  for  the  office  of  President, 
which  second  election  shall  be  conducted,  the  result  certified,  and  the  votes  coimted 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first,  and  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  President  But  if  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  received 
the  greatest  and  an  equal  number  of  votes  at  the  second  election,  then  the  person  who 
shall  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  number  of  States 
shall  be  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  the  first  election  shall  be  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  a  sec- 
ond election  shall  take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  same  day  that  the  second  election  is  held  for  President,  and  the  person  having 
the  highest  number  of  the  votes  for  Vice-President  shall  be  Vice-President.  But  if 
there  should  happen  to  be  an  equality  of  votes  between  the  persons  so  voted  for  at  the 
second  election,  then  the  person  having  the  greatest  ntmiber  of  votes  in  the  greatest 
ntmiber  of  States  shall  be  Vice-President.  But  when  a  second  election  shall  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  Vice-President  and  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  President,  then 
the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Vice-President  from  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  now  prescribed  in  the  Constitution:  Provided,  That 
after  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  shall  hold  their  offices,  respectively,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  that 
no  President  or  Vice-President  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection  to  a  second  term.** 

Ssc.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  Article  II,  section  i,  paragraph  6,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

**  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve 
on-  the  Vice-President;  and  in  the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  ina- 
bility both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  office 
shall  devolve  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  and  after  this  officer, 
in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  or  other  Department,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named,  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  Postmaster-General,  and  on  the 
Attorney-General;  and  such  officer,  on  whom  the  powers  and  duties  of  President 
shall  devolve  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  th^n  act  as  Presi- 
dent until  the  disability  shall  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected,  as  is  or  may 
6e  provided  for  by  law.** 

Sac.  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  Article  I,  section  3,  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing^ out  the  WOfd  '*leg;islatnre,'*  and  mserting  in  lieu  th^repf  tbe  foUowin^^  wordSi 
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vk:  "  FttaooB  qualified  to  yote  for  members  of  the  most  nmneiotis  brancli  of  the  1^* 
islature,"  so  as  to  make  the  third  section  of  said  article,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fonrths  of  the  States,  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  *  * 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  Article  III,  section  i,  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words ' '  good  behavior, '  *  and  inserting  the  following  words,  viz:  "  the 
term  of  twelve  years.'*  And  further,  that  said  article  and  section  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  thereto,  viz:  "And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  within  twelve  months  after  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
divide  the  whole  number  of  judges,  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  judges  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year  from  such  classification,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  eighth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  year,  so  that  one-third 
may  be  chosen  every  fourth  year  thereafter." 

The  article  as  amended  will  read  as  follows : 

ArTici«9  m. 

Sbc.  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  may  ordain  and 
establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  the  term  of  twelve  3rears,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  durinsr  their  continuance  in 
c»ffice;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  within  twelve 
months  after  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  divide  the  whole  number  of 
judges,  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  judges 
of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year  from  such  clas- 
sification; of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  eighth  year;  and  of  the  third 
class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every 
fourth  year  thereafter. 


Washington,  D.  C.,/«/k  18, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  13th  instant,  requesting  '^  copies  of  all  instructions,  records, 
and  correspondence  connected  with  the  commission  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate the  late  treaty  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians,  and  copies 
of  all  propositions  made  to  said  commission  from  railroad  corporations  or 
by  individuals,"  I  transmit  the  accompanying  communications  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  the  papers  to  which  they  have 

'^^^^'  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  Jvly  20, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  its  resolution  of  the  9th 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  communicating  a  copy  of  a 
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paper  received  by  me  this  day,  purporting  to  be  a  resolution  of  the  sen* 
ate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Alabama  ratifying  tlie 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  known  as 
Article  XIV.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington, /«/v  24.,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  inclosing  a 
report  of  a  board  of  naval  officers  appointed  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  May  19,  1868,  to  select  suitable  locations  for  powder 

magazines.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  fuly  27, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  the  24th  instant,  the  accompan3dng  report*  from  the  Secretary  of 

^^^  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


VETO  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,  March  25, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  considered,  with  such  care  as  the  pressure  of  other  duties  has 
permitted,  a  bill  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
amend  the  judiciary  act.  passed  the  24th  of  September,  1789.* "  Not 
being  able  to  approve  all  of  its  provisions,  I  herewith  return  it  to  the 
Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  with  a  brief  statement  of  my  ob- 
jections. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  meets  my  approbation,  as,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  property  from  the  erroneous  decision  of  infe- 
rior judicial  tribunals,  it  provides  means  for  obtaining  uniformity,  by 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  which  have 
now  become  very  numerous  and  of  much  public  interest,  and  in  which 
such  remedy  is  not  now  allowed.  The  second  section,  however,  takes 
away  the  right  of  appeal  to  that  court  in  cases  which  involve  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  leaves  them  exposed  to  the  judgment  of 
numerous  inferior  tribunals.    It  is  apparent  that  the  two  sections  were 

*  Relating  to  abtence  ftom  bis  post  of  the  consul  at  Panama. 
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conceived  in  a  verj  different  spirit,  and  I  regret  that  my  objections  to  one 
impose  uvon  me  the  necessity  of  withholding  my  sanction  from  the  other. 

I  can  not  give  xny  assent  to  a  measure  which  proposes  to  deprive  any 
person  '^restrained  of  his  or  her  liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
or  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States  * '  from  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  highest  judicial  authority  known  to  our  Government.  To  ' '  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity*'  is  one  of  the 
declared  objects  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  To  assure  these,  guaran- 
ties are  provided  in  the  same  instrument,  as  well  against  ''  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures"  as  against  the  suspensions  of  "the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  ^  ^  :^  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebelHon  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. ' '  It  was  doubtless  to  afford  the 
people  the  means  of  protecting  and  enforcing  these  inestimable  privileges 
that  the  jurisdiction  which  this  bill  proposes  to  take  away  was  conferred 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation.  The  act  conferring  that  juris- 
diction was  approved  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1867, with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  motives  that  prompted  its  passage,  and  because  it  was  believed 
to  be  necessary  and  right.  Nothing  has  since  occurred  to  disprove  the 
wisdom  and  justness  of  the  measures,  and  to  modify  it  as  now  proposed 
would  be  to  lessen  the  protection  of  the  citizen  from  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power  and  to  weaken  the  safeguards  of  life  and  liberty,  which  can 
never  be  made  too  secure  against  illegal  encroachments. 

The  bill  not  only  prohibits  the  adjudication  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
cases  in  which  appeals  may  hereafter  be  taken,  but  interdicts  its  jurisdic- 
tion on  appeals  which  have  already  been  made  to  that  high  judicial  body. 
K,  therefore,  it  should  become  a  law,  it  will  by  its  retroactive  operation 
wrest  from  the  citizen  a  remedy  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his 
appeal.  It  will  thus  operate  most  harshly  upon  those  who  believe  that 
justice  has  been  denied  them  in  the  inferior  courts. 

The  legislation  proposed  in  the  second  section,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Constitution.  It  can  not 
fail  to  affect  most  injuriously  the  just  equipoise  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, for  it  establishes  a  precedent  which,  if  followed,  may  eventually 
sweep  away  every  check  on  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  legislation. 
Th^  far  luring  the  existence  of  the  Government  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  been  viewed  by  the  people  as  the  true  expounder 
of  their  Constitution,  and  in  the  most  violent  party  conflicts  its  judg- 
ments and  decrees  have  always  been  sought  and  deferred  to  with  confi- 
dence and  respect.  In  public  estimation  it  combines  judicial  wisdom 
and  impartiality  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  authority  known  to 
the  Constitution,  and  any  act  which  may  be  construed  into  or  mistaken 
for  an  attempt  to  prevent  or  evade  its  decision  on  a  question  which 
affects  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  and  agitates  the  country  can  not  fail  to 
be  attended  with  unpropitious  consequences.  It  will  be  justly  held  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  as  an  admission  of  the  nnconstitotionality  of 
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the  act  on  which  its  judgment  may  be  forbidden  or  forestalled,  and  may 
interfere  with  that  willing  acquiescence  in  its  provisions  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  harmonious  and  efficient  execution  of  any  law. 

For  these  reasons,  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated,  and  for  others, 
of  which  want  of  time  forbids  the  enumeration,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
withhold  my  assent  from  this  bill,  and  to  return  it  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  Congress.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C.June  20.  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  without  my  signature  a  bill  entitled  '  'An  act  to  admit  the  State 
of  Arkansas  to  representation  in  Congress." 

The  approval  of  this  bill  would  be  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  that  the  "Act  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto  were 
proper  and  constitutional.  My  opinion,  however,  in  reference  to  those 
measures  has  undergone  no  change,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  results  which  have  attended  their  execution.  Even 
were  this  not  the  case,  I  could  not  consent  to  a  bill  which  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  either  that  by  an  act  of  rebellion  of  a  portion  of  its  peo- 
ple the  State  of  Arkansas  seceded  from  the  Union,  or  that  Congress 
may  at  its  pleasure  expel  or  exclude  a  State  from  the  Union,  or  inter- 
rupt its  relations  with  the  Government  by  arbitrarily  depriving  it  of 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  If  Arkansas 
is  a  State  not  in  the  Union,  this  bill  does  not  admit  it  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Arkansas  is  a  State  in  the  Union,  no  1^- 
islation  is  necessary  to  declare  it  entitled  "to  representation  in  Congress 
as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union."  The  Constitution  already  declares 
that  "each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;"  that  the  Sen* 
ate  "shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,"  and  "that  no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate." 

That  instrument  also  makes  each  House  "  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,"  and  therefore  all  that 
is  now  necessary  to  restore  Arkansas  in  all  its  constitutional  relations 
to  the  Government  is  a  decision  by  each  House  upon  the  eligibility  of 
those  who,  presenting  their  credentials,  claim  seats  in  the  respective 
Houses  of  Congress.  This  is  the  plain  and  simple  plan  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  believing  that  had  it  been  pursued  when  Congress  assem- 
bled in  the  month  of  December,  1865,  ^^  restoration  of  the  States  would 
long  since  have  been  completed,  I  once  again  earnestly  recommend  that 
it  be  adopted  by  each  House  in  preference  to  l^slation,  which  I  respect- 
fully submit  is  not  only  of  at  least  doubtful  constitutionality,  and  there- 
fore unwise  and  dangerous  as  a  precedent,  but  is  unnecessary,  not  so 
effective  in  its  operation  as  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
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involves  additional  delay,  and  from  its  terms  may  be  taken  rather  as 
applicable  to  a  Territory  about  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  United  States 
than  to  a  State  which  has  occupied  a  place  in  the  Union  for  upward  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  bill  declares  the  State  of  Arkansas  entitled  and  admitted  to  retve- 
sentation  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  condition: 

That  the  coiiatltution  of  ArkAnaas  ahall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to 
deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  dtixens  of  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  vote  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  by  the  constitution  herein  recognized,  except  as  a  ponishment 
for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  at  common  law,  whereof  they  shaU  have  been 
duly  convicted  imder  laws  equally  applicable  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  said  State: 
Provided^  That  any  alteration  of  said  constitution,  prospectix  e  in  its  effect,  may  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of  voters. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  any 
^mrnmt  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  thus  claimed  by  Congress.  In 
assuming  the  power  to  impose  a  ''fundamental  condition"  upon  a  State 
which  has  beoi  duly  "admitted  into  tlie  Union  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,"  Congress  asserts  a 
right  to  enter  a  State  as  it  may  a  Territory,  and  to  regulate  the  highest 
prerogative  of  a  free  people — ^the  elective  franchise.  This  question  is 
reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States  themselves,  and  to  concede  to 
Congress  the  power  to  reg^ulate  the  subject  wotdd  be  to  reverse  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Republic  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  is  the  creature  of  the  States,  the  sovereignty 
which  justly  belongs  to  the  States  or  the  people  —the  true  source  of  all 
political  power,  by  whom  ouf  Federal  system  was  created  and  to  whose 
will  it  is  subordinate. 

The  bill  fails  to  provide  in  what  manner  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  to 
signify  its  acceptance  of  the  ''fundamental  condition"  which  Congress 
endeavors  to  make  unalterable  and  irrevocable.  Nor  does  it  prescribe 
the  penalty  to  be  imposed  should  the  people  of  the  State  amend  or 
change  the  particular  portions  of  the  constitution  which  it  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  to  perpetuate,  but  as  to  the  consequences  of  such 
action  leaves  them  in  uncertainty  and  doubt.  When  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  constitution  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress are  considered,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  efforts  will 
be  made  to  modify  its  provisions,  and  especially  those  in  respect  to 
which  this  measure  prohibits  any  alteration.  It  is  seriously  questioned 
whether  the  constitution  has  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  persons 
who,  tmder  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto, 
were  entitled  to  registration  and  to  vote  upon  that  issue.  Section  10  of 
the  schedule  provides  that — 

No  person  disqualified  ftom  voting  or  registering  under  this  constitution  shall  vote 
I'or  candidates  for  any  office,  nor  shaU  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  ratification  oc 
xeiection  of  the  constitution  at  the  poUa  herein  authorised. 
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Assumed  to  be  in  force  before  its  adoption,  in  disregard  of  the  law  of 
Congress,  the  constitution  undertakes  to  impose  upon  the  elector  other 
and  further  conditions.  The  fifth  section  of  the  eighth  article  provides 
that  **all  persons,  before  registering  or  voting,"  must  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  which,  among  others,  contains  the  following  clause: 

That  I  accept  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  and  agree  not  to  attempt 
to  deprive  any  person  or  persons,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  of 
any  political  or  civil  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  men. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  electors  in  all  the 
States,  if  not  a  large  majority  of  all  of  them,  do  not  believe  in  or  accept 
the  political  equality  of  Indians,  Mongolians,  or  negroes  with  the  race  to 
which  they  belong.  If  the  voters  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  North  and 
West  were  required  to  take  such  an  oath  as  a  test  of  their  qualification, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  would  remain  from  the 
^lls  rather  than  coqiply  with  its  degrading  conditions.  How  far  and  to 
what  extent  this  test  oath  prevented  the  registration  of  those  who  were 
quaHfied  under  the  laws  of  Congress  it  is  not  possible  to  know,  but  that 
such  was  its  effect,  at  least  sufficient  to  overcome  the  small  and  doubtful 
majority  in  favor  of  this  constitution,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
Should  the  people  of  Arkansas,  therefore,  desiring  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tive franchise  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  constitutions  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  States  of  the  North  and  West,  modify  the  provisions 
referred  to  in  the  "fundamental  condition,"  what  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence? Is  it  intended  that  a  denial  of  representation  shall  follow? 
And  if  so,  may  we  not  dread,  at  some  future  day,  a  recurrence  of  the 
troubles  which  have  so  long  agitated  the  country?  Would  it  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  take  for  our  guide  the  Federal  Constitution,  rather 
than  resort  to  measures  which,  looking  only  to  the  present,  may  in  a  few 
years  renew,  in  an  aggravated  form,  the  strife  and  bitterness  caused  by 
legislation  which  has  proved  to  be  so  ill  timed  and  unfortunate? 

ANDREW  JOHNSON 

Washington,  D.  C, 

June  25^  1868. 
To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

In  returning  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated, 
a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  admit  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  to  representation  in 
Congress, "  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  at  length  the  reasons  which 
constrain  me  to  withhold  my  approval.  I  will  not,  therefore,  undertake 
at  this  time  to  reopen  the  discussion  upon  the  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  the  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  in  pursuance  of  which  it  is  claimed,  in  the  preamble  to  this  bill, 
these  States  have  framed  and  adopted  constitutions  of  State  government^ 
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Nor  wiU  I  repeat  the  objections  contained  in  my  message  of  the  20th 
instant,  returning  without  my  signature  the  bill  to  admit  to  represen- 
tation the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  which  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
pending  measure. 

Like  the  act  recently  passed  in  reference  to  Arkansas,  this  biU  super- 
sedes the  plain  and  simple  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
admission  to  seats  in  the  respective  Houses  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  several  States.  It  assumes  authority  over  six  States  of  the 
Union  which  has  never  been  delegated  to  Congress,  or  is  even  warranted 
by  previous  tmconstitutional  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  restoration. 
It  imposes  conditions  which  are  in  derogation  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
States,  and  is  fotmded  upon  a  theory  which  is  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Government.  In  the  case  of  Alabama  it  violates 
the  plighted  faith  of  Congress  by  forcing  upon  that  State  a  constitution 
which  was  rejected  by  the  people,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  an 
act  of  Congress  requiring  that  a  majority  of  the  registered  electors  should 
vote  upon  the  question  of  its  ratification. 

For  these  objections,  and  many  others  that  might  be  presented,  I  can 
not  approve  this  bill,  and  therefore  return  it  for  the  action  of  Congress 
required  in  such  cases  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

July  20,  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  given  to  the  joint  resolution  entitled  *'A  resolution  excluding 
from  the  electoral  college  the  votes  of  States  lately  in  rebellion  which  shall 
not  have  been  reorganized"  as  careful  examination  as  I  have  been  able 
to  bestow  upon  the  subject  during  the  few  days  that  have  intervened 
since  the  measure  was  submitted  for  my  approval. 

Feeling  constrained  to  withhold  my  consent,  I  herewith  return  the  res- 
olution to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  my  action.  This  joint  resolution 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  some  of  the  States  whose  inhabitants 
were  lately  in  rebellion  are  not  now  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress 
and  participation  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Having  heretofore  had  occasion  to  give  in  detail  my  reasons  for  dis- 
senting from  this  view,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  repeat  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  I  continue  strong  in  my  conviction  that  the 
acts  of  secession,  by  which  a  number  of  the  States  sought  to  dissolve 
their  connection  with  the  other  States  and  to  subvert  the  Union,  being 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  and  in  direct  violation  thereof,  were 
from  the  beginning  absolutely  null  and  void.     It  follows  necessarily  that 
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when  the  rebellion  terminated  the  several  States  which  had  attemptefl 
to  secede  continued  to  be  States  in  the  Union,  and  all  that  was  required  to 
enable  them  to  resume  their  relations  to  the  Union  was  that  they  should 
adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  their  practical  restoration  as  States. 
Such  measures  were  adopted,  and  the  legitimate  result  was  that  those 
States,  having  conformed  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
resumed  their  former  relations,  and  became  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  all 
the  rights  g^uaranteed  to  them  by  its  provisions. 

The  joint  resolution  und,er  consideration,  however,  seems  to  assume 
that  by  the  insurrectionary  acts  of  their  respective  inhabitants  those 
States  forfeited  their  rights  as  such,  and  can  never  again  exercise  them 
except  upon  readmission  into  the  Union  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. If  this  position  be  correct,  it  follows  that  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  Union  by  virtue  of  their  acts  of  secession,  and  hence  that  the  war 
waged  upon  them  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  We  would  thus  be 
placed  in  this  inconsistent  attitude,  that  while  the  war  was  commenced 
and  carried  on  upon  the  distinct  grotmd  that  the  Southern  States,  being 
component  parts  of  the  Union,  were  in  rebellion  against  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  United  States,  upon  its  termination  we  resort  to  a  policy 
of  reconstruction  which  assumes  that  it  was  not  in  fact  a  rebellion,  but 
that  the  war  was  waged  for  the  conquest  of  territories  assumed  to  be 
outside  of  the  constitutional  Union. 

The  mode  and  manner  of  receiving  and  counting  the  electoral  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  are  in  plain  and 
simple  terms  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  impera- 
tively requires  that  **the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  Congress  has,  therefore,  no  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  receive  the  electoral  votes  or  reject  them. 
The  whole  power  is  exhausted  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses, 
the  votes  are  counted  and  the  result  declared.  In  this  respect  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  are,  under  the  Constitution, 
purely  ministerial.  When,  therefore,  the  joint  resolution  declares  that 
no  electoral  votes  shall  be  received  or  cotmted  from  States  that  since  the 
4th  of  March,  1867,  have  not  **  adopted  a  constitution  of  State  govern- 
ment under  which  a  State  government  shall  have  organized,''  a  power 
is  assumed  which  is  nowhere  delegated  to  Congress,  unless  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  State  governments  organized  prior  to  the  4th  of 
March,  1867,  were  illegal  and  void. 

The  joint  resolution,  by  implication  at  least,  concedes  that  these  States 
were  States  by  virtue  of  their  organization  prior  to  the  4th  of  March^ 
1867,  but  denies  to  them  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  It  follows  either  that  this 
assumption  of  power  is  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  or  that 
the  States  so  excluded  from  voting  were  out  of  the  Union  by  reason 
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of  the  rebellion,  and  have  never  been  legitimately  restored.  Being  fully 
satisfied  that  they  were  never  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  their  relations 
thereto  have  been  legaUy  and  constitutionally  restored,  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  joint  resolution,  which  deprives  them  of  the 
right  to  have  their  vdbss  for  President  and  Vice- President  received  and 
counted,  is  in  confflrt  wUh  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress  has  no 
more  power  to  fe|ect  their  votes  than  those  of  the  States  which  have 
been  uniformly  Ipyal  to  the  Federal  Union. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  if  the  States  whose  inhabitants  were  re- 
cently in  rebellioii  were  legally  and  constitutionally  organized  and  restored 
to  their  rights  prior  to  the  4th  of  March,  1867,  as  I  am  satisfied  they 
were,  the  only  Intimate  authority  under  which  the  election  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  can  be  held  therein  must  be  derived  from  the 
governments  instituted  before  that  period.  It  clearly  follows  that  all 
the  State  governments  organized  in  those  States  under  act  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  and  under  military  control,  are  illegitimate  and  of  no 
validity  whatever;  and  in  that  view  the  votes  cast  in  those  States  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  in  pursuance  of  acts  passed  since  the  4th 
of  March,  1867,  and  in  obedience  to  the  so-called  reconstruction  acts  of 
Congress,  can  not  be  legally  received  and  counted,  while  the  only  votes 
in  those  States  that  can  be  legally  cast  and  counted  will  be  those  cast  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  several  States  prior  to  the  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  reconstruction. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  directing  your  special  attention  to  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  joint  resolution,  that  "none  of  the  States  whose  inhab- 
itants were  lately  in  rebellion  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
electoral  college,"  etc.  If  it  is  meant  by  this  declaration  that  no  State 
b  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  €Ul  dl  whose 
inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion,  it  is  apparent  that  no  one 
of  the  States  will  be  excluded  from  voting,  since  it  is  well  known  that  in 
every  Southern  State  there  were  many  inhabitants  who  not  only  did  not 
participate  in  the  rebellion,  but  who  actually  took  part  in  the  suppression, 
or  refrained  from  giving  it  any  aid  or  countenance.  I  therefore  conclude 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  joint  resolution  is  that  no  State  a  portwn 
of  whose  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  Presidential  election,  except  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions therein  prescribed. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  resolution,  the  inquiry 
becomes  pertinent.  May  those  Northern  States  a  portion  of  whose  inhab- 
itants were  actually  in  the  rebellion  be  prevented,  at  the  discretion  of 
Congress,  from  having  their  electoral  votes  counted?  It  is  well  known 
that  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Virginia  were  alike  engaged  in  the  rebellion;  yet  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  Virginia,  as  well  as  New  York,  was  at  all  times  during  the 
war  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  State  in  the  UnJQO — CO 
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clearly  that  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities  it  was  not  even  deemed 
necessary  for  her  restoration  that  a  provisional  governor  should  be  ap- 
pointed; yet,  according  to  this  joint  resolution,  the  people  of  Virginia, 
unless  they  comply  with  the  terms  it  prescribes,  are  denied  the  right  of 
voting  for  President,  while  the  people  of  New  York,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  State  were  also  in  rebellion,  are  permitted  to  have 
their  electoral  votes  counted  without  undergoing  the  process  of  recon- 
struction prescribed  for  Virginia.  New  York  is  no  more  a  State  than 
Virginia;  the  one  is  as  much  entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral 
college  as  the  other.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  deprive  Virginia  of 
this  right,  it  can  exercise  the  same  authority  with  respect  to  New  York 
or  any  other  of  the  States.  Thus  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion may  be  controlled  and  determined  by  Congress,  and  the  people  be 
deprived  of  their  right  tmder  the  Constitution  to  choose  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

If  Congress  were  to  provide  by  law  that  the  votes  of  none  of  the  States 
should  be  received  and  counted  if  cast  for  a  candidate  who  differed  in 
political  sentiment  with  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses,  such  legislation 
would  at  once  be  condemned  by  the  country  as  an  unconstitutional  and 
revolutionary  usurpation  of  power.  It  would,  however,  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  in  the  Constitution  any  more  authority  for  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution  tmder  consideration  than  for  an  enactment  looking 
directly  to  the  rejection  of  all  votes  not  in  accordance  with  the  political 
preferences  of  a  majority  of  Congress.  No  power  exists  in  the  Consti- 
tution authorizing  the  joint  resolution  or  the  supposed  law — ^the  only 
difference  being  that  one  would  be  more  palpably  unconstitutional  and 
revolutionary  than  the  other.  Both  would  rest  upon  the  radical  error 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  to  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  cast  their  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

For  the  reasons  thus  indicated  I  am  constrained  to  return  the  joint 

resolution  to  the  Senate  for  such  further  action  thereon  as  Congress  may 

deem  necessary. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington, /«/k  25, 1868 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Believing  that  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  and  providmg  for  its  discontinuance,"  interferes  with  the  ap- 
pointing power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  Executive,  and 
for  other  reasons,  which  at  this  late  period  of  the  session  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  state,  I  herewith  return  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House 
it  originated,  without  my  approvaL 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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PROCLAMATIONS. 

Bt  ths  Presidbnt  op  thb  Unitsd  States  op  America. 

A  FROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  in  the  month  of  July,  A.  D.  1861,  in  accepting  the  oonditiQii 
of  dvil  war  which  was  brought  about  by  insurrection  and  rebellion  in 
several,  of  the  States  which  constitute  the  United  States,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  did  solemnly  declare  that  that  war  was  not  waged  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose 
of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  the  States,  but  only 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and 
rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired,  and  that  so  soon  as  those  objects 
should  be  accomplished  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government  should 
cease;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  heretofore,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  declaration  and  with  the  view  of  securing  for  it  ultimate 
and  complete  effect,  set  forth  several  proclamations  offering  amnesty  and 
pardon  to  persons  who  had  been  or  were  concerned  in  the  aforenamed 
rebellion,  which  proclamations,  however,  were  attended  with  prudential 
reservations  and  exceptions  then  deemed  necessary  and  proper,  and  which 
proclamations  were  respectively  issued  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1863, 
on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1864,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1865,  and  on 
the  7th  day  of  September,  1867;  and 

Whereas  the  said  lamentable  civil  war  has  long  since  altogether  ceased, 
with  an  acknowledgment  by  all  the  States  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  of  the  Government  thereunder,  and  there  no 
longer  exists  any  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  a  renewal  of  the  said 
dvil  war,  or  any  foreign  interference,  or  any  unlawful  resistance  by  any 
portion  of  the  people  of  any  of  the  States  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  standing  army  and  to  bring  to  a 
speedy  termination  military  occupation,  martial  law,  military  tribunals, 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  suspension  of 
the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  such 
encroachments  upon  our  free  institutions  in  time  of  peace  being  danger- 
ous to  public  liberty,  incompatible  with  the  individual  rights  of  the 
citizen,  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  exhaustive  of  the  national  resources;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  amnesty  and  pardon  will  tend  to  secure  a 
oomplete  and  universal  establishment  an^l  orevalence  of  municipal  law 
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and  order  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  remove  all  appearances  or  presumptions  of  a  retaliatory  or  vindictive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  attended  by  unnecessary  disquali- 
fications, pains,  penalties,  confiscations,  and  disfranchisements,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  to  promote  and  procure  complete  fraternal  reconciliation 
among  the  whole  people,  with  due  submission  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  uncondi- 
tionally and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to  every  person  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  participated  in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion,  excepting 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  under  presentment  or  indictment  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  having  competent  jurisdiction  upon  a 
charge  of  treason  or  other  felony,  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  for  the 
offense  of  treason  against  the  United  States  or  of  adhering  to  their 
enemies  during  the  late  civil  war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  prop- 
erty, except  as  to  slaves,  and  except  also  as  to  any  property  of  which 
any  person  may  have  been  legally  divested  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  with  my  hand  and 
have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 
[SBAi«.]  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  4th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
1868,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninety-third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WnjjAM  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State. 

By  TBDft  Prbsidbnt  of  thb  United  Statks  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  to  admit  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida  to  representation  in  Congress,"  passed  on  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1868,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  official  information  of  the  ratification  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  either  of  said  States  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion known  as  article  fourteen,  to  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
fact;  and 

Whereas  the  said  act  seems  to  be  prospective;  and 

Whereas  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
Florida  adopting  the  amendment  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  articles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  received  at  the  Department 
of  State  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1868,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Congress  referred  to,  which  paper  is  attested  by  the  names  of  Horatio 
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Jenkins,  jr.,  as  president /n^  tempore  of  the  senate,  and  W.  W.  Moore  as 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  of  William  I^.  Apthoop,  as  secretary  of  the 
senate,  and  William  Forsyth  Bynum,  as  derk  of  the  assembly,  and  which 
paper  was  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  dated  Exec- 
utive Office,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  June  10,  1868,  from  Harrison  Reed,  who 
therein  signs  himself  governor;  and 

Whereas  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1868,  a  paper  was  received  by  the 
President,  which  paper,  being  addressed  to  the  President,  bears  date  of 
the  4th  day  of  July,  1868,  and  was  transmitted  by  and  under  the  name 
of  W.  W.  Holden,  who  therein  writes  himself  governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  which  paper  certifies  that  the  said  proposed  amendment, 
known  as  article  fourteen,  did  pass  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  the  2d  day  of  July 
instant,  and  is  attested  by  the  names  of  John  H.  Boner,  or  Bower,  as 
secretary  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  T.  A.  Byrnes,  as  secretary 
of  the  senate;  and  its  ratification  on  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  is  attested  by 
Tod  R.  Caldwell,  as  lieutenant-governor,  president  of  the  senate,  and 
Jo.  W.  Holden,  as  speaker  house  of  representatives: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  compliance  with  and  execution  of  the  act 
of  Congress  aforesaid,  do  issue  this  proclamation,  annotmcing  the  fact  of 
the  ratification  of  the  said  amendment  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  with  my  hand  and 

have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereto  affixed. 

r  1         Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  i  ith  day  of  July,  A.  D. 

1868,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

the  ninety-third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON 

By  the  President: 

WnjjAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  op  the  Umitud  States  op  America. 

a  proclamation. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Coiigress  entitled  ''An  act  to  admit  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida  to  representation  in  Congress,''  passed  the  25th  day  of  Jtme, 
1868,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  official  information  of  the  ratification  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  either  of  said  States  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
known  as  article  fourteen,  to  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  that  fact; 
and 

Whereas  on  the  i8th  day  of  July,  1868,  a  letter  was  received  by  the 
President,  which  letter,  being  addressed  to  the  President,  bears  date  of 
July  15, 1868,  and  was  transmitted  by  and  under  the  name  of  R.  K.  Scott, 
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who  therein  writes  himself  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  letter 
was  inclosed  and  received  at  the  same  time  by  the  President  a  paper 
purporting  to  be  a  resolution  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  ratifying  the  said  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  also  purporting  to  have  passed  the  two  said  houses, 
respectively,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  July,  1868,  and  to  have  been  approved 
by  the  said  R.  K.  Scott,  as  governor  of  said  State,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1868,  which  circumstances  are  attested  by  the  signatures  of  D.  T.  Corbin, 
as  president /r^  tempore  of  the  senate,  and  of  P.  J.  Moses,  jr.,  as  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  said  State,  and  of  the  said  R.  K.  Scott, 
as  governor: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  compliance  with  and  execution  of  the  act  of 
Congress  aforesaid,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  announcing  the  fact 
of  the  ratification  of  the  said  amendment  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  with  my  hand  and 

have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereto  affixed. 

r  -1         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  i8th  day  of  July,  A.  D, 

1868,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

„     ^    5^  ninety-third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

Wii^UAM  H.  Sbward.  Secretary  of  State. 

By  thb  President  op  thk  United  States  op  America. 

a  proclamation. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  admit  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida  to  representation  in  Congress,"  passed  on  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1868,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  official  information  of  the  ratification  by  the  l^isla- 
ture  of  either  of  said  States  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion known  as  article  fourteen,  to  issue  a  prodamation  announcing  that 
fact;  and 

Whereas  a  paper  was  received  at  the  Department  of  State  on  the  17th 
day  of  July,  1868,  which  paper,  bearing  date  of  the  9th  day  of  July,  1868, 
purports  to  be  a  resolution  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  general  assembly  convened  ratifying  the  afore- 
said amendment,  and  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  George  £.  Bovee, 
as  secretary  of  state,  under  a  seal  purporting  to  be  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  compliance  with  and  execution  of  the  act 
of  Congress  before  mentioned,  do  issue  this  my  proclamatioa,  annotindsg 
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the  fact  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  amendment  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  with  my  hand  and 

have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereto  affixed. 

FsBAL  1         I^Jie  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  i8th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 

1868,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

the  ninety-third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

Wiij:«iAM  H.  Sbwarp,  Secretary  of  State. 


By  thb  Prbsibbnt  op  thb  United  Statbs  op  America. 

A  PROCI.AMATION. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  admit  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida  to  representation  in  Congress,"  passed  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1868,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  official  information  of  the  ratification  by  the  legis- 
lature of  either  of  said  States  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion known  as  article  fourteen,  to  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
fact;  and 

Whereas  a  letter  was  received  this  day  by  the  President,  which  letter, 
being  addressed  to  the  President,  bears  date  of  July  16, 1868,  and  was 
transmitted  by  and  under  the  name  of  William  H.  Smith,  who  therein 
writes  himself  governor  of  Alabama,  in  which  letter  was  inclosed  and 
received  at  the  same  time  by  the  President  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Alabama  latifying  the  said  proposed  amendment, 
which  paper  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  Charles  A.  Miller,  as  secretary 
of  state,  under  a  seal  purporting  to  be  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  bears  the  date  of  approval  of  July  13,  1868,  by  WiUiam  H.  Smith, 
as  governor  of  said  State: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  compliance  with  and  execution  of  the  act  of 
Congress  before  mentioned,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  announcing 
the  fact  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  amendment  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  with  my  hand  and 

have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereto  affixed. 

rs«AT.'l         I^^ie  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  20th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 

1868,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

the  ninety-third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WiifUAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State: 
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By  the  Prbsidbnt  op  the  United  States  op  Amebica. 

a  proclamation. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*An  act  to  admit  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida  to  representation  in  Congress,"  passed  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1868,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  official  information  of  the  ratification  by  the  legis- 
lature of  either  of  said  States  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion known  as  article  fourteen,  to  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
fact;  and 

Whereas  a  paper  was  received  at  the  Department  of  State  this  27th 
day  of  July,  1868,  purporting  to  be  a  joint  resolution  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
ratifying  the  said  proposed  amendment  and  also  purporting  to  have 
passed  the  two  said  houses,  respectively,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1868, 
and  to  have  been  approved  by  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  who  therein  signs  him- 
self governor  of  Georgia,  which  paper  is  also  attested  by  the  signatures 
of  Benjamin  Conley,  as  president  of  the  senate,  and  R.  I<.  McWhorters, 
as  spedcer  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  further  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  A.  E.  Marshall,  as  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  M.  A.  Hardin, 
as  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  compliance  with  and  execution  of  the 
act  of  Congress  before  mentioned,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  announ- 
cing the  fact  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  amendment  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  with  my  hand  and 

have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereto  affixed. 

r  -1         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 

1868,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

the  ninety-third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

Wu^UAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  proclamation. 

In  the  year  which  is  now  drawing  to  its  end  the  art,  the  skill,  and  the 
labor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  employed  with  greater 
diligence  and  vigor  and  on  broader  fields  than  ever  before,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  have  been  gathered  into  the  granary  and  the  storehouse  in 
marvelous  abundance.  Our  highways  have  been  lengthened,  and  new 
and  prolific  regions  have  been  occupied.  We  are  permitted  to  hope  that 
long-protracted  political  and  sectional  dissensions  are  at  no  distant  day 
to  give  place  to  returning  harmony  and  fraternal  affection  throughout 
the  Republic.     Many  foreign  states  have  entered  into  liberal  agreements 
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with  us,  while  nations  which  are  far  off  and  which  heretofore  have  been 
unsocial  and  exclusive  have  become  our  friends. 

The  annual  period  of  rest,  which  we  have  reached  in  health  and  tran- 
quillity, and  which  is  crowned  with  so  many  blessings,  is  by  universal 
consent  a  convenient  and  suitable  one  for  cultivating  personal  piety  and 
practicing  public:  devotion. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  Thursday,  the  26th  day  of  November  next, 
be  set  apart  and  observed  by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  day 
for  public  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer  to  the  Almighty  Creator  and 
Divine  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  by  whose  ever-watchful,  merciful,  and  gra- 
cious providence  alone  states  and  nations,  no  less  than  families  and  in- 
dividual men,  do  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
FsttAx.!         I^oJie  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  October, 
^  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

ninety-third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

WiuiAM  H.  Sbward,  Secrdary  ofSiaU. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Bt  thk  Pkssidsnt  op  thb  Unttsd  Statss. 

SXKCUTIVK  ORDSR. 

Washington,  December  77,  i86f. 

It  is  desired  ana  advised  that  all  communications  in  writing  intended 
for  the  executive  department  of  this  Government  and  relating  to  public 
business  of  whatever  kind,  including  suggestions  for  legislation,  claims, 
contracts,  employment,  appointments,  and  removals  from  office,  and  par- 
dons, be  transmitted  directly  in  the  first  instance  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  to  which  the  care  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  communication 
properly  belongs.  This  regulation  has  become  necessary  for  the  more 
convenient,  punctual,  and  regular  dispatch  of  the  public  business. 

By  order  of  the  President:  WILI^IAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Secretary  of  State. 

General  Orders,  No.  104. 

Headquarters  op  the  Army, 
Adjx}Tant-General*s  Office, 

Washington,  December  28^  1867. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  following  orders 

are  made: 

I.  Brevet  Major-General  E.  O.  C.  Ord  will  turn  over  the  command  dt 
M  P— vol,  y— a4 
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the  Fourth  Military  District  to  Brevet  Major-General  A.  C.  Gillem,  and 
proceed  to  San  Prandsco,  Cal.,  to  take  command  of  the  Department  of 
California. 

II.  On  being  relieved  by  Brevet  Major-General  Ord,  Brevet  Major- 
General  Irvin  McDowell  will  proceed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss. ,  and  relieve 
General  Gillem  in  command  of  the  Fourth  Military  District. 

III.  Brevet  Major-General  John  Pope  is  hereby  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Military  District,  and  will  report  without  delay  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Army  for  further  orders,  turning  over  his  command 
to  the  next  senior  ofiBcer  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 

IV.  Major-General  George  G.  Meade  is  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Third  Military  District,  and  will  assume  it  without  delay.  The 
Department  of  the  Bast  will  be  commanded  by  the  senior  officer  now  on 
duty  in  it  until  a  commander  is  named  by  the  President. 

V.  The  officers  assigned  in  the  foregoing  orders  to  command  of  mili- 
tary districts  will  exercise  therein  any  and  all  powers  conferred  by  acts 
of  Congress  upon  district  commanders,  and  also  any  and  all  powers  per- 
taining to  military-department  commanders. 

3|e  3|e  3|e  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

By  command  of  General  Grant: 

K.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-Generul. 


GSN9RAi«  Ordsrs,  No.  10. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ArHY, 

Adjutant-Generai,'s  Office, 

Washington  y  February  12  ^  1868, 

The  following  orders  are  published  for  the  information  and  gjiidance 
of  all  concerned: 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  12,  1868. 
General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D,  C 

Generai«:  You  will  please  issue  an  order  creating  a  military  division, 
to  be  called  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Department  of  the  Lakes,  the  Department  of  the  East,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Washington,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Wil- 
liam T.  Sherman,  with  his  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Until  further  orders  from  the  President,  you  will  assign  no  officer  to 
the  permanent  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri. 

Respectfully,  yours.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  the  senior  officer  in  the  Military  Divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri,  will  temporarily  perform  the  duties  of  commander  of 
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the  IdStary  Division  of  the  Missouri,  in  addition  to  his  duties  of  depart- 
ment commander. 

By  command  of  General  Grant: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-Generai, 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion, 

WashingUm^  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Wa^kif^Um^  D.  C 

Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby 
removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your 
functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major-General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered 
to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

RespectfuUy,  youis,  ^         ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

ExKcuTivK  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  21  ^  1868, 

Brevet  Major-General  Lorsnzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from 
office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  imme- 
diately enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records, 
books,  papers,  and  other  pubHc  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Gbnbrai*  Ordbrs,  No.  17. 

Hbabquartsrs  op  thb  Army, 
Adjutant-Gbnbrai^'s  Ofpicb, 

Washington,  March  28,  1868. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Major-General 
W.  S.  Hancock  is  reUeved  from  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District 
and  assigned  to  command  of  the  Military  Divisioii  of  the  Atlantic,  cre- 
ated by  General  Orders,  No.  10,  of  February  13,  i868. 

By  command  of  General  Grant: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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the  Fourth  Military  District  to  Brevet  Major-General  A.  C.  Gillem,  and 
proceed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  take  command  of  the  Department  of 
California. 

II.  On  being  relieved  by  Brevet  Major-General  Ord,  Brevet  Major- 
General  Irvin  McDowell  will  proceed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss. ,  and  relieve 
General  Gillem  in  command  of  the  Fourth  Military  District. 

III.  Brevet  Major-General  John  Pope  is  hereby  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Military  District,  and  will  report  without  delay  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Army  for  further  orders,  turning  over  his  command 
to  the  next  senior  officer  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 

IV.  Major-General  George  G.  Meade  is  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Third  MiHtary  District,  and  will  assume  it  without  delay.  The 
Department  of  the  Bast  will  be  commanded  by  the  senior  officer  now  on 
duty  in  it  until  a  commander  is  named  by  the  President. 

V.  The  officers  assigned  in  the  foregoing  orders  to  command  of  mili- 
tary districts  will  exercise  therein  any  and  all  powers  conferred  by  acts 
of  Congress  upon  district  commanders,  and  also  any  and  all  powers  per- 
taining to  military-department  commanders. 

*^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^p  ^^^  ^^^ 

By  command  of  General  Grant: 

K.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


GsNSRAi;  Ordsrs,  No.  10. 

HEADQUARTERS  OP  THE  ArHY, 

Adjutant-Generai,'s  Office, 

Washington,  February  12^  1868, 

The  following  orders  are  published  for  the  information  and  gjiidance 
of  all  concerned: 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington^  D.  C,  February  12 ^  1868, 
General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General:  You  will  please  issue  an  order  creating  a  military  division, 
to  be  called  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Department  of  the  Lakes,  the  Department  of  the  East,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Washington,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Wil- 
liam T.  Sherman,  with  his  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Until  further  orders  from  the  President,  you  will  assign  no  officer  to 
the  permanent  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri. 

Respectfully,  yours.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  the  senior  officer  in  the  Military  Divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri,  will  temporarily  perform  the  duties  of  commander  of 
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the  Idlitary  Division  of  the  Missouri,  in  addition  to  his  duties  of  depart- 
ment commander. 

By  command  of  General  Grant: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-Gefieral. 

ExBCuTivB  Mansion, 
Washington t  D.  C,  February  21,  1868, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby 
removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your 
functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major-General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered 
to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
pubUc  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

Respectfully,  yours,  ^         ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

EzKcuTivs  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

Brevet  Major-General  Lorbnzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from 
office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  wiU  inmie- 
diately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records, 
books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Gbnbrai«  Ordbrs,  No.  17. 

Hbabquarters  op  thb  Army, 
Adjutant-Gbnbrai.*s  Oppicb, 

Washington,  March  28,  1868. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Major-Geaeral 
W.  S.  Hancock  is  relieved  from  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District 
and  assigned  to  command  of  the  Military  Divlskxi  of  the  Atlantic,  cre- 
ated by  General  Orders,  No.  10,  of  February  I3,  i868. 

By  command  of  General  Grant: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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KxBCDTivB  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  May  28,  1868. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  having  requested  that 
an  opportimity  may  be  given  to  those  employed  in  the  several  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government  to  unite  with  their  fellow-dtizens  in 
paying  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  whose  remains 
repose  in  the  national  cemeteries,  the  President  directs  that  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  law  and  the  public  interests  persons  who  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  be  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  their 
duties  on  Saturday,  the  30th  instant. 

By  order  of  the  President:  ^^  ^  VLOO^,  Secretary. 

BxBcimvs  Mansion, 
Washingtan,  D.  C.June  z,  1868. 

Major-General  John  M.  Schofield  having  been  appointed,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  is  hereby  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  First  Military  District, 
created  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  2, 1867. 

Brevet  Major-General  George  Stoneman  is  hereby  assigned,  according 
to  his  brevet  raiik  of  major-general,  to  the  command  of  the  said  First 
District  and  of  the  Military  Department  of  Virginia. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will  please  give  the  necessary  instructions  to 
carry  this  order  into  eflEect.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

GSNBRAi<  Ordbss,  No.  25. 

hsabquartkrs  op  the  asmy, 

Adjutant-Gknkilax's  Oppicb, 

Washington,  June  3,  1868. 

I.  The  following  order  of  the  President  has  been  received  from  the 

War  Department: 

Washington, /«if^  ^,  1868. 

The  President  with  deep  regret  announces  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  decease,  at  Wheatland,  Pa.,  on  the  ist  instant,  of  his  honored 
predecessor  James  Buchanan. 

This  event  will  occasion  mourning  in  the  nation  for  the  loss  of  an 
eminent  citizen  and  honored  public  servant. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  memory,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Executive 
Departments  be  immediately  placed  in  mourning  and  all  business  be  sus- 
pended on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  cause  suit- 
able military  and  naval  honors  to  be  paid  on  this  occasion  to  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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n.  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order  at  each  mili- 
tary post  the  troops  will  be  paraded  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and  the  order  read 
to  them,  after  which  all  labor;j  for  the  day  will  cease. 

The  national  flag  will  be  displayed  at  half-staff. 

At  dawn  of  day  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired,  and  afterwards,  at  intervals 
of  thirty  minutes  between  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  a  single  gun,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  a  national  salute  of  thirty-seven  guns. 

The  officers  of  the  Army  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their 
swords  and  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments  will  be  put  in  mourning 
for  the  period  of  six  months. 

By  command  of  General  Grant:  ^  ^  toWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Sfsciai,  Ordbr. 

Navy  Dkpartmsnt, 
WashingUm^  June  3,  1868. 

The  death  of  ex-President  James  Buchanan  is  annotmced  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

[For  order  see  preceding  page.] 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  order,  it  is  hereby  directed  that  thirty 
minute  guns  be  fired  at  each  of  the  navy-yards  and  naval  stations  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  instant,  the  day  designated  for  the  funeral  of  the  late 
ex-President  Buchanan,  commencing  at  noon,  and  on  board  the  flagships 
in  each  squadron  upon  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order.  The 
flags  at  the  several  navy-yards,  naval  stations,  and  marine  barracks  will 
be  placed  at  half-mast  until  after  the  funeral,  and  on  board  all  naval  ves- 
sels in  commission  upon  the  day  after  this  order  is  received. 

GIDEON  WEI<I<ES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Gkn]QRAi«  Ordsrs,  No.  33. 

HEADQUARTERS  OP  THE  ArMT, 

Adjutant-Generai.*s  Office, 

Washington,  June  30,  1868. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  following  orders 
are  made: 

I.  Brevet  Major-General  Irvin  McDowell  is  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth  Military  District,  and  will  report  in  person,  without 
delay,  at  the  War  Department. 

II.  Brevet  Major-General  Alvan  C.  Gillem  is  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Fourth  Military  District,  and  will  assume  it  without  delay. 

By  command  of  General  Grant:  ^  ^x  TOWNS£ND 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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Gembrai*  Orders,  No  44. 

Hbadquartbrs  op  the  Army, 
Adjutant-Gbnerai^'s  Office, 

Washington  y  July  /j,  186S. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General 
Irvin  McDowell  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
East. 

The  headquarters  of  the  department  will  be  transferred  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York  City. 

By  command  of  General  Gnint:  ^  j^  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

General  Orders,  No.  55. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  28,  1868. 

The  following  orders  from  the  War  Department,  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  President,  are  published  for  the  information  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Army  and  of  all  concerned: 

The  commanding  generals  of  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth 
Military  Districts  having  officially  reported  that  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Flor- 
ida have  fully  complied  with  the  acts  of  Congress  known  as  the  recon- 
struction acts,  including  the  act  passed  June  22,  1868,  entitled  ''An  act 
to  admit  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  representation  in  Congress,"  and  the 
act  passed  June  25, 1868,  entitled  **An  act  to  admit  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  to 
representation  in  Congress,"  and  that,  consequently,  so  much  of  the  act 
of  March  2,  1867,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto  as  provides  for 
the  organization  of  military  districts,  subject  to  the  military  authority 
of  the  United  States,  as  therein  provided,  has  become  inoperative  in  said 
States,  and  that  the  commanding  generals  have  ceased  to  exercise  in 
said  States  the  military  powers  conferred  by  said  acts  of  Congress:  There- 
fore the  following  changes  will  be  made  in  the  organization  and  com- 
mand of  military  districts  and  geographical  departments: 

I.  The  Second  and  Third  Military  Districts  having  ceased  to  exist,  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida 
will  cx)nstitute  the  Department  of  the  South,  Major-General  George  G. 
Meade  to  command.     Headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

II.  The  Fourth  Military  District  will  now  consist  only  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  will  continue  to  be  commanded  by  Brevet  Major-General 
A.  C.  Gillem. 
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in.  The  Fifth  Military  District  will  now  consist  of  he  State  of  Texas, 
and  will  be  commanded  by  Brevet  Major-General  J.  J.  Rejmolds.  Head- 
quarters at  Austin,  Tex. 

IV.  The  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  will  constitute  the  Depart- 
ment of  Louisiana.  Brevet  Major-General  L.  H.  Rousseau  is  assigned 
to  the  command.  Headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Until  the  arrival 
of  General  Rousseau  at  New  Orleans,  Brevet  Major-General  Buchanan' 
will  command  the  Department. 

V.  Brevet  Major-General  George  CrooK  is  assigned,  according  to  his 
brevet  of  major-general,  to  command  the  Department  of  the  Columbia, 
in  place  of  Rousseau,  reUeved. 

VI.  Brevet  Major-General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  is  reassigned  to  command 
the  Department  of  Washington. 

'^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

By  command  of  General  Gnint:  ^  ^  TOWNSEND. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1868,  entitled  **An  act  to  extend  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce,  and  navigation 
over  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia,  to  establish  a  col- 
lection district  therein,  and  for  other  purposes, ' '  the  port  of  Sitka,  in  said 
Territory,  is  hereby  constituted  and  established  as  the  port  of  entry  for 
the  collection  district  of  Alaska  provided  for  by  said  act;  and  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  fourth  section  of  said 
act  the  importation  and  use  of  firearms,  ammunition,  and  distilled  spirits 
into  and  within  the  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  thereof,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided,  is  entirely  prohibited,  under  the  pains  and  penalties 
specified  in  said  last-named  section:  Provided ^  however,  That  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  such  articles  may,  in  limited  quantities,  be  shipped  coast- 
wise from  United  States  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  said  port  of  Sitka, 
and  to  that  port  only  in  said  Territory,  on  the  shipper  giving  bonds  to  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment,  conditioned  that  such  articles 
will  on  their  arrival  at  Sitka  be  delivered  to  the  collector  of  customs,  or 
the  person  there  acting  as  such,  to  remain  in  his  possession  and  under  his 
control  until  sold  or  disposed  of  to  such  persons  as  the  military  or  other 
chief  authority  in  said  Territory  may  specially  designate  in  permits  for 
that  purpose  signed  by  himself  or  a  subordinate  duly  authorized  by  him. 

Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1868. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety-third. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President. 
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Sphciai<  Ordbrs,  No.  219. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  September  12,  1868. 

4e  ♦  ♦  3|e  3|e  :|e  4: 

18.  By  direction  of  the  President,  Brevet  Major-General  L.  H.  Rous- 
seau, brigadier-general,  commanding  Department  of  Louisiana,  is  hereby 
assigned  to  duty  according  to  his  brevet  rank  of  major-general.  This 
order  to  take  effect  when  General  Rousseau  assumes  command. 

19.  By  direction  of  the  President,  paragraph  12  of  Special  Orders,  No. 
70,  May  23, 1868,  from  this  office,  assigning  Brevet  Major-General  R.  C. 
Buchanan,  colonel  First  United  States  Infantry,  to  duty  according  to  his 
brevet  rank  of  major-general,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  he  is  hereby  assigned 
to  duty  according  to  his  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  order  that 
he  may  command  the  District  of  Louisiana.  This  order  to  take  effect 
when  General  Rousseau  assumes  command  of  the  Department  of  Loui- 
siana. 

By  command  of  General  Grant:  j  p  KKLTON 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Generai«  Orders,  No.  82. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Adjutant-Generai,'s  Office, 

Washington,  October  10,  1868, 

The  following  order  has  been  received  from  the  President,  and  by  his 
direction  is  published  to  the  Army: 

The  following  provisions  from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  miUtary  and  naval  service  from  interfering  in  any  general 
or  special  election  in  any  State,  are  published  for  the  information  and  gov- 
ernment of  all  concerned: 

[Extract  from  Article  II,  section  i,  Cofwdtntion  of  the  United  States.] 

The  executive  power  shaU  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  fom*  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  foUows: 

Bach  State  shall  appoint,  in  sudi  manner  as  the  legislatme  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector. 

[QKtnct  from  Article  Xn,  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.] 
The  electors  shaU  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by  baUot  for  President 
fXA  Vi^?resident,oi)e  of  whom  at  least  s)i^  Qot  be  aii  intial^^iit  ^f  tbe  9|ui|e  ^tc 
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with  themselves.  They  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President, 
and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President;  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  num- 
bers, not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing 
the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  4th  day  of  March  next  follow- 
ing, then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

[BztTBCt  from  "An  act  relative  to  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  declaring  the  officer  who  shall  act  as  President  in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  both 
of  President  and  Vice-President,"  approved  March  x,  179a.] 

Sbc.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaie  and  House  of  Representaiives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Confess  assembledy  That  *  *  *  electors  shall  be  appointed 
in  each  State  for  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
*  *  *  in  every  foturth  year  succeeding  the  last  election,  which  electors  shall  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  several  States 
may  by  law  be  entitled  at  the  time  when  the  President  and  Vice-President  thus  to  be 
chosen  should  come  into  office:  Provided  always^  That  where  no  apportionment  of 
Representatives  shall  have  been  made  after  any  entmieration  at  the  time  of  choosing 
electors,  then  the  number  of  electors  shall  be  according  to  the  existing  apportionment 
of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

[*'An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  time  for  holding  elections  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  all  the  States  of  the  Union/*  approved  January  33, 1845.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  appointed  in  each  State  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  the 
month  of  November  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be  appointed:  Provided^  That 
each  State  may  by  law  provide  for  the  filling  of  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  which  may 
occur  in  its  college  of  electors  when  such  college  meets  to  give  its  electoral  vote: 
And  provided  also^  When  any  State  shall  have  held  an  election  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  electors,  and  shall  fail  to  make  a  choice  on  the  day  aforesaid,  then  the 
electors  may  be  appointed  on  a  subsequent  day  in  such  manner  as  the  State  shall 
by  law  provide. 

[Sxtracts  from  "An  act  relative  to  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  dedaring  the  officer  who  shall  act  as  President  in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  both 
of  President  and  Vice-President,"  approved  March  x,  1792.] 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  electors  shall  meet  and  give  their 
votes  on  the  said  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  legislature  thereof;  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  make  and  sign 
three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them  given,  and  shall  seal  up  the  same,  certifying 
on  each  that  a  list  of  the  votes  of  such  State  for  President  and  Vice-President  is 
contained  therein,  and  shall,  by  writing  under  their  hands  or  imder  the  hands  of  a 
majority  of  them,  appoint  a  person  to  take  charfire  of  and  deliver  to  the  irtesiaeiit 
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of  the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  Govermnent,  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  then 
next  ensuing,  one  of  the  said  certificates;  and  the  said  electors  shall  forthwith  forward 
by  the  post-office  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  one  other 
of  the  said  certificates,  and  shall  forthwith  cause  the  other  of  the  said  certificates  to 
be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  that  district  in  which  the  said  electors  shall  assemble. 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  executive  authority  of  each  State  shall 
cause  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  such  State  to  be  made  and  certified, 
and  to  be  delivered  to  the  electors  on  or  before  the  said  first  Wednesday  in  December, 
and  the  said  electors  shall  annex  one  of  the  said  lists  to  each  of  the  lists  of  their  votes. 

Sbc.  4.  And  be  ii  further  encLcted,  That  if  a  list  of  votes  from  any  State  shall  not 
have  been  received  at  the  seat  of  Government  on  the  said  first  Wednesday  in  January, 
that  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a  special  messenger  to  the  district  judge 
in  whose  custody  such  list^all  have  been  lodged,  who  shall  forthwith  transmit  the 
same  to  the  seat  of  Government. 

Sbc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February,  1793,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  succeeding 
every  meeting  of  the  electors,  and  the  said  certificates,  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall 
have  been  received,  shall  then  be  opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  the  persons  who 
shall  fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  ascertained  and  declared  agree- 
ably to  the  Constitution. 

Sbc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  there  shall  be  no  President  of  the 
Senate  at  the  seat  of  Government  on  the  arrival  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  list 
of  the  votes  of  the  electors,  then  such  persons  shall  deliver  the  lists  of  votes  in  their 
custody  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  safely  kept  and  delivered  over 
as  soon  as  may  be  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sbc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  appointed  to  deliver  the 
votes  of  the  electors  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  after  accepting  of  his  ap« 
pointment,  neglect  to  perform  the  services  required  of  him  by  this  act,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  |i,ooo. 

[Bxtract  from  "An  act  making  compensation  to  the  persons  appointed  by  the  electots  to  deliver 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,"  approved  February  11,  x8^] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  person  appointed  by  the  electors  to  deliver 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  list  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
be  allowed,  on  delivery  of  said  list,  25  cents  for  every  mile  of  the  estimated  distance 
by  the  most  usual  route  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  electors  to  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  going  and  returning. 

[Bztract  from  "An  act  relative  to  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  declaring  the  officer  who  shall  act  as  President  in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  both 
of  President  and  Vice-President,"  approved  Bilarch  x,  1792.] 

Sbc.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  term  of  foiu:  years  for  which  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  shall  in  all  cases  commence  on  the  4th  day 
of  March  next  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  have  been 
given. 

L"An  act  to  prevent  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  from  interfering  in  elections  in  the  States,"  approved  Pefam- 
ary  ?5, 1865.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housj  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  military  or  naval 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person  engaged  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval 
aervioe  of  the  United  States,  to  order,  biiQg»  ke^i  or  have  under  hia  authority  or 
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control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  the  place  where  any  general  or  special  election 
is  held  in  any  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  unless  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.  And 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
to  prescribe  or  fix,  or  attempt  to  prescribe  or  fix,  by  proclamation,  order,  or  otherwise, 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  any  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  any 
manner  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  any  election  in  any  State  or  with  the  exercise 
of  the  free  right  of  sufiFrage  in  any  State  of  tiie  United  States.  Any  officer  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person  engaged  in  the  civil,  military,  or  navcd 
•ervice  of  the  United  States,  who  violates  this  section  of  this  act  shall  for  every  such 
offense  be  liable  to  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
having  jurisdiction  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  cases  of  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  |5,ooo  and  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  five  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  trying  the  same;  and  any  person  convicted  as  aforesaid  shall,  moreover,  be 
disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  under  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  any  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  from  exercising  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  any  election  district  to  which  he  may  belong,  if  otherwise  qualified  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote. 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  encuied^  That  any  officer  or  person  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  who  shall  order  or  advise,  or  who  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  force,  threat,  menace,  intimidation,  or  otherwise,  prevent  or  attempt  to 
prevent  any  qualified  voter  of  any  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  from  freely 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  general  or  special  election  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  in  like  manner  compel  or  attempt  to  compel  any  officer 
of  an  election  in  any  such  State  to  receive  a  vote  from  a  person  not  legally  qualified 
to  vote,  or  who  shall  impose  or  attempt  to  impose  any  rules  or  regulations  for  con- 
ducting such  election  different  from  those  prescribed  by  law,  or  interfere  in  any  man- 
ner with  any  officer  of  said  election  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall  for  any  such 
offense  be  liable  to  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in  any  court  of  the  United  Stales 
having  jurisdiction  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  cases  of  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  |l5,ooo  and  suffer  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same; 
and  any  person  convicted  as  aforesaid  shall,  moreover,  be  disqualified  from  holding 
Any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  tmder  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

By  command  of  General  Grant:  *  ^  j^  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


War  Dbpartmknt, 
Washington  City,  November  4,  1868. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Brevet  Major-General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  is 
hereby  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  created 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1867,  and  of  the  Military  Department 
of  Texas,  consisting  of  the  State  of  Texas.  He  will,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  turn  over  his  present  command  to  the  next  oflBicer  in  rank  and 
proceed  to  the  command  to  which  he  is  hereby  assigned,  and  on  assum- 
ing the  same  will,  when  necessary  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws, 
exercise  any  and  all  powers  conferred  by  acts  of  Congress  upon  district 
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commanders  and  any  and  all  authority  pertaining  to  officers  in  command 

of  military  departments. 

Brevet  Major-Genend  J.  J.  Reynolds  is  hereby  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Military  District. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD. 

Secretary  of  War. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  p,  1868. 
FeUoW'Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress  it  again  becomes  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Union  and  to  its  continued  disorganized 
condition  under  the  various  laws  which  have  been  passed  upon  the  subject 
of  reconstruction. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  as  an  axiom  in  the  government  of  states  that 
the  greatest  wrongs  inflicted  upon  a  people  are  caused  by  unjust  and 
arbitrary  legislation,  or  by  the  unrelenting  decrees  of  despotic  rulers, 
and  that  the  timely  revocation  of  injurious  and  oppressive  measures  is 
the  greatest  good  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  nation.  The  legislator 
or  ruler  who  has  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  retrace  his  steps  when 
convinced  of  error  will  sooner  or  later  be  rewarded  with  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  people. 

Our  own  history,  although  embracing  a  period  less  than  a  century, 
affords  abundant  proof  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  domestic  troubles  are 
directly  traceable  to  violations  of  the  organic  law  and  excessive  legisla- 
tion. The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  furnished  by  the 
enactments  of  the  past  three  years  upon  the  question  of  reconstruction. 
After  a  fair  trial  they  have  substantially  failed  and  proved  pernicious 
in  their  results,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
longer  remain  upon  the  statute  book.  States  to  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees  a  republican  form  of  government  have  been  reduced  to  mili- 
tary dependencies,  in  each  of  which  the  people  have  been  made  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  commanding  general.  Although  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  each  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress,  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas  are  yet  excluded  from  the  two  Houses,  and,  con* 
trary  to  the  express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  were  denied  participa- 
tion in  the  recent  election  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  attempt  to  place  the  white  population  under  the  domination 
of  persons  of  color  in  the  South  has  impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  the  kindly 
relations  that  had  previously  existed  between  them;  and  mutual  distrust 
has  engendered  a  feeling  of  animosity  which,  leading  in  some  instances  to 
oolUsion  and  bloodshed,  has  prevented  that  cooperation  betweea  th^  tvQ 
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races  so  essential  to  the  success  of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  Southern 
States.  Nor  have  the  inhabitants  of  those  States  alone  suffered  from  the 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs  growing  out  of  these  Congressional  enact- 
ments. The  entire  Union  has  been  agitated  by  grave  apprehensions  of 
troubles  which  might  again  involve  the  peace  of  the  nation;  its  interests 
have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  derangement  of  business  and  labor, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  prosperity  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Constitution — ^the  magna  charta  of  American  rights,  under 
whose  wise  and  salutary  provisions  we  have  successfully  conducted  all  our 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  sustained  ourselves  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
become  a  great  nation  among  the  powers  of  the  earth — ^must  assuredly  be 
now  adequate  to  the  settlement  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  dvil  war, 
waged  alone  for  its  vindication.  This  great  fact  is  made  most  manifest 
by  the  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  assembled  in  the  month 
of  December,  1865.  Civil  strife  had  ceased,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  had 
spent  its  entire  force,  in  the  Southern  States  the  people  had  warmed  into 
national  life,  and  throughout  the  whole  country  a  healthy  reaction  in 
public  sentiment  had  taken  place.  By  the  application  of  the  simple  yet 
effective  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  executive  department,  with 
the  voluntary  aid  of  the  States,  had  brought  the  work  of  restoration  as 
near  completion  as  was  within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  and  the  nation 
was  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  all  its  difficulties.  Congress,  however,  intervened,  and,  refusing  to 
perfect  the  work  so  nearly  consummated,  decUned  to  admit  members  from 
the  unrepresented  States,  adopted  a  series  of  measures  which  arrested  the 
progress  of  restoration,  frustrated  all  that  had  been  so  successfully  accom- 
plished, and,  after  three  years  of  agjtation  and  strife,  has  left  the  country 
further  from  the  attainment  of  union  and  fraternal  feeling  than  at  the 
inception  of  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  legislation  which  has  produced  such  baneful  conse- 
quences should  be  abrogated,  or  else  made  to  conform  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  republican  government. 

Under  the  influence  of  party  passion  and  sectional  prejudice,  other 
acts  have  been  passed  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  has 
already  been  made  familiar  with  my  views  respecting  the  **tenure-of- 
office  bill.''  Experience  has  proved  that  its  repeal  is  demanded  by 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  while  it  remains  in  force  the 
President  can  not  enjoin  that  rigid  accountability  of  pubUc  officers  so 
essential  to  an  honest  and  efficient  execution  of  the  laws.  Its  revoca- 
tion would  enable  the  executive  department  to  exercise  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1867,  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  for  other  purposes^  contains 
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provisions  which  interfere  with  the  President's  constitutional  functions 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  deny  to  States  of  the  Union  the 
right  to  protect  themselves  by  means  of  their  own  militia.  These  pro- 
visions should  be  at  once  annulled;  for  while  the  first  might,  in  times  of 
great  emergency,  seriously  embarrass  the  Executive  in  efforts  to  employ 
and  direct  the  common  strength  of  the  nation  for  its  protection  and  pres- 
ervation, the  other  is  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  **a  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

It  is  believed  that  the  repeal  of  all  such  laws  would  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  at  least  a  partial  return  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Government,  and  an  indication  that  hereafter  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  made  the  nation's  safe  and  unerring  guide.  They  can  be  productive 
of  no  permanent  benefit  to  the  country,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  as  so  many  monuments  of  the  deficient  wisdom  which  has  character- 
ized our  recent  leg^lation. 

The  condition  of  our  finances  demands  the  early  and  earnest  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  Compared  with  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  have  reached  an  amount  unprecedented  in  our  history. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1790  was  nearly  4,000,000 
people.  Increasing  each  decade  about  33  per  cent,  it  reached  in  i860 
31,000,000,  an  increase  of  700  per  cent  on  the  population  in  1790.  In 
1869  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  reach  38,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  868 
per  cent  in  seventy-nine  years. 

The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1791  were 
$4,200,000;  in  1820,  $18,200,000;  in  1850,  forty-one  millions;  in  i860, 
sixty-three  millions;  in  1865,  nearly  thirteen  hundred  millions;  and  in 
1869  i^  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  that  they  will  be  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions. 

By  comparing  the  public  disbursements  of  1869,  as  estimated,  with 
those  of  1 79 1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Government  has  been  8,618  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
of  the  population  for  the  same  period  was  only  868  per  cent.  Again, 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  in  i860,  the  year  of  peace  immediately 
preceding  the  war,  were  only  sixty-three  millions,  while  in  1869,  the 
year  of  peace  three  years  after  the  war,  it  is  estimated  they  will  be  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  millions,  an  increase  of  489  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  of  population  was  only  21  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

These  statistics  further  show  that  in  179 1  the  annual  national  expenses, 
compared  with  the  population,  were  little  more  than  $1  per  capita,  and 
in  i860  but  $2  per  capita;  while  in  1869  they  will  reach  the  extravagant 
sum  of  $9.78  per  capita. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  statements  refer  to  and  exhibit  the 
disbursements  of  peace  periods.    It  may^  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  com- 
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pare  the  ezpenditmes  of  the  three  war  periods — ^the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  1814  the  annual  expenses  incident  to  the  War  of  1812  reached  their 
highest  amount — about  thirty-one  miUibns — ^while  our  population  sUghtly 
exceeded  8,000,000,  showing  an  expenditure  of  only  $3.80  per  capita. 
In  1847  the  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  reached 
fifty-five  millions,  and  the  population  about  21,000,000,  giving  only  $2.60 
per  capita  for  the  war  expenses  of  that  year.  In  1865  the  expenditures 
called  for  by  the  rebellion  reached  the  vast  amount  of  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety  millions,  which,  compared  with  a  population  of  34,000,000, 
gives  $38.20  per  capita. 

From  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  to  the  30th  of  June,  186 1,  the  entire 
expenditures  of  the  Government  were  $1,700,000,000.  During  that  pe- 
riod we  were  engaged  in  wars  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  and  were 
involved  in  hostilities  with  powerful  Indian  tribes;  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased from  Prance  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000;  Florida  was  ceded  to  us 
by  Spain  for  five  millions;  CaUfomia  was  acquired  from  Mexico  for 
fifteen  millions,  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  was  obtained  from 
Texas  for  the  sum  of  ten  millions.  Early  in  186 1  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion commenced;  and  from  the  ist  of  July  of  that  year  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1865,  the  public  expenditures  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
thirty-three  hundred  millions.  Three  years  of  peace  have  intervened, 
and  during  that  time  the  disbursements  of  the  Government  have  succes- 
sively been  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
millions,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions.  Adding  to  these 
amounts  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions,  estimated  as  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  we  obtain  a  total  expend- 
iture of  $1,600,000,000  during  the  four  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
war,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  expended  during  the  seventy-two  years 
that  preceded  the  rebellion  and  embraced  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
already  named. 

These  startling  facts  clearly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  in 
all  branches  of  the  pubUc  service.  Abuses  which  were  tolerated  during 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation  will  not  be  endured  by  the 
people,  now  that  profound  peace  prevails.  The  receipts  from  internal 
revenues  and  customs  have  during  the  past  three  years  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  the  continuance  of  useless  and  extravagant  expenditures  will 
involve  us  in  national  bankruptcy,  or  else  make  inevitable  an  increase  of 
taxes,  already  too  onerous  and  in  many  respects  obnoxious  on  account 
of  their  inquisitorial  character.  One  hundred  millions  annually  are  ex- 
pended for  the  military  force,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  employed  in  the 
execution  of  laws  both  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  are  required  each  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt;  an  army  of  taxgatherers  impoverishes  the  nation,  and  public  agents, 
placed  bv  Congress  beyond  the  control  of  the  Executive,  divert  from  their 
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legitimate  purposes  large  sums  of  money  which  they  collect  from  the 
people  in  the  name  of  the  Government.  Judidious  legislation  and  prudent 
economy  can  alone  remedy  defects  and  avert  evils  which,  if  suffered  to 
exist,  can  not  fail  to  diminish  confidence  in  the  public  councils  and 
weaken  the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  people  toward  their  political 
institutions.  Without  proper  care  the  small  balance  which  it  is  estimated 
will  remain  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  not 
be  realized,  and  additional  millions  be  added  to  a  debt  which  is  now  enu* 
merated  by  billions. 

It  is  shown  by  the  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868, 
were  $405,638,083,  and  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$377,340,284,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of  $28,297,798.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  receipts  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1869,  will  be  $341,392,868  and  the  expenditures  $336,152,470,  showing 
a  small  balance  of  $5 ,  240, 398  in  favor  of  the  Government.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will  amount 
to  $327,000,000  and  the  expenditures  to  $303,000,000,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  $24,000,000. 

It  becomes  proper  in  this  connection  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  our 
public  indebtedness,  which  has  accumulated  with  such  alarming  rapidity 
and  assumed  such  colossal  proportions. 

In  1789,  when  the  Government  commenced  operations  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  it  was  burdened  with  an  indebtedness  of  $75,000,000, 
created  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  This  amount  had  been 
reduced  to  $45,000,000  when,  in  1812,  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  The  three  years'  struggle  that  followed  largely  increased  the  na- 
tional obligations,  and  in  1816  they  hadattained  the  sum  of  $127,000,000. 
Wise  and  economical  legislation,  however,  enabled  the  Government  to 
pay  the  entire  amount  within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  national  debt  filled  the  land  with  rejoicing  and  was 
one  of  the  great  events  of  President  Jackson's  Administration.  After  its 
redemption  a  large  fund  remained  in  the  Treasury,  which  was  deposited 
for  safe-keeping  with  the  several  States,  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
returned  when  required  by  the  public  wants.  In  1849 — ^the  year  after 
the  termination  of  an  expensive  war  with  Mexico — ^we  found  ourselves 
involved  in  a  debt  of  $64,000,000;  and  this  was  the  amount  owed  by  the 
Government  in  i860,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  our  civil  war  commenced.  Bach  year  of  its  continuance 
made  an  enormous  addition  to  the  debt;  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
the  nation  successfully  emerged  from  the  conflict,  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  had  reached  the  immense  sum  of  $2,873,992,909.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  on  the  ist  day  of  November,  1867, 
this  amount  had  been  reduced  to  $2,491, 504;45o;  but  at  the  same  time 
his  report  exhibits  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  $351625, 102 
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for  the  debt  on  the  ist  day  of  November  last  is  stated  to  have  been 
$2,527,129,552.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  that  the  returns  for 
the  past  month  will  add  to  our  liabilities  the  further  sum  of  $1 1,000,000, 
making  a  total  increase  during  thirteen  months  of  $46,500,000. 

In  my  message  to  Congress  December  4, 1865,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
policy  should  be  devised  which,  without  being  oppressive  to  the  people, 
would  at  once  begin  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
discharge  it  fully  within  a  definite  number  of  years.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  forcibly  recommends  leg^lation  of  this  character,  and  justly 
urges  that  the  longer  it  is  deferred  the  more  difficult  must  become  its 
accomplishment.  We  should  follow  the  wise  precedents  established  in 
1789  and  18 16,  and  without  further  delay  make  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  obligations  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be  practicable.  The 
fruits  of  their  labors  should  be  enjoyed  by  our  citizens  rather  than  used 
to  build  up  and  sustain  moneyed  monopolies  in  our  own  and  other  lands. 
Our  foreign  debt  is  already  computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  $850,000,000;  citizens  of  foreign  countries  receive  interest  upon  a 
large  portion  of  our  securities,  and  American  taxpayers  are  made  to  con- 
tribute large  sums  for  their  support.  The  idea  that  such  a  debt  is  to 
become  permanent  should  be  at  all  times  discarded  as  involving  taxation 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  payment  once  in  every  sixteen  years,  at  the 
present  rate  of  interest,  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  sum.  This 
vast  debt,  if  permitted  to  become  permanent  and  increasing,  must  even- 
tually be  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  enable  them  to  exert  a 
dangerous  and  controlUng  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  The 
borrowers  would  become  servants  to  the  lenders,  the  lenders  the  masters 
of  the  people.  We  now  pride  ourselves  upon  having  given  freedom  to 
4,000,000  of  the  colored  race;  it  will  then  be  our  shame  that  40,000,000 
of  people,  by  their  own  toleration  of  usurpation  and  profligacy,  have 
suffered  themselves  to  become  enslaved,  and  merely  exchanged  slave 
owners  for  new  taskmasters  in  the  shape  of  bondholders  and  taxgath- 
erers.  Besides,  permanent  debts  pertain  to  monarchical  governments, 
and,  tending  to  monopolies,  perpetuities,  and  class  legislation,  are  totally 
irreconcilable  with  free  institutions.  Introduced  into  our  republican 
system,  they  would  gradually  but  surely  sap  its  foundations,  eventually 
subvert  our  governmental  fabric,  and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy. It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity 
the  blessings  of  liberty  which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  founders 
of  the  Republic,  and  by  our  example  teach  those  who  are  to  follow  us 
carefully  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  threaten  a  free  and  independent 
people. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  pa3mient  of  the  public  debt. 
However  they  may  have  varied  as  to  the  time  and  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  redeemed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the 
propriety  and  justness  of  ^  r^uptioji  in  the  present  n^t?  gf  int^^.    The 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  recommends  5  per  cent;  Con- 
gress, in  a  bill  passed  prior  to  adjournment  on  the  27th  of  July  last, 
agreed  upon  4  and  4 J4  per  cent;  while  by  many  3  per  cent  has  been  held 
to  be  an  amply  sufficient  return  for  the  investment.  The  general  im- 
pression as  to  the  exorbitancy  of  the  existing  rate  of  interest  has  led  to 
an  inquiry  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  consideration  which  the 
Government  has  actually  received  for  its  bonds,  and  the  conclusion  is 
becoming  prevalent  that  the  amount  which  it  obtained  was  in  real  money 
three  or  four  hundred  per  cent  less  than  the  obligations  which  it  issued 
in  return.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  are  paying  an  extravagant  per- 
centage for  the  use  of  the  money  borrowed,  which  was  paper  currency, 
greatly  depreciated  below  the  value  of  coin.  This  fact  is  made  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  bondholders  receive  from  the  Treasury  upon  each 
dollar  they  own  in  Government  securities  6  per  cent  in  gold,  which  is 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  9  per  cent  in  currency;  that  the  bonds  are  then 
converted  into  capital  for  the  national  banks,  upon  which  those  institu- 
tions issue  their  circulation,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest;  and  that  they 
are  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  Government  and  the  States,  and  thereby 
enhanced  2  per  cent  in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  We  thus  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  17  per  cent  which  may  be  received  upon  each  dollar  by  the  own- 
ers of  Government  securities.  A  system  that  produces  such  results  is 
justly  regarded  as  favoring  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  has 
led  to  the  further  inquiry  whether  our  bondholders,  in  view  of  the  large 
profits  which  they  have  enjoyed,  would  themselves  be  averse  to  a  set- 
tlement of  our  indebtedness  upon  a  plan  which  would  yield  them  a  fair 
remuneration  and  at  the  same  time  be  just  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation. 
Our  national  credit  should  be  sacredly  observed,  but  in  making  provision 
for  our  creditors  we  should  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  holders  of  our  securities  have  already 
received  upon  their  bonds  a  larger  amount  than  their  original  investment, 
measured  by  a  gold  standard.  Upon  this  statement  of  facts  it  would 
seem  but  just  and  equitable  that  the  6  per  cent  interest  now  paid  by  the 
Government  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  in  semi- 
annual installments,  which  in  sixteen  years  and  eight  months  would 
liquidate  the  entire  national  debt.  Six  per  cent  in  gold  would  at  present 
rates  be  equal  to  9  per  cent  in  currency,  and  equivalent  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  one  and  a  half  times  in  a  fraction  less  than  seventeen  years. 
This,  in  connection  with  all  the  other  advantages  derived  from  their 
investment,  would  afford  to  the  public  creditors  a  fair  and  liberal  compen- 
sation for  the  use  of  their  capital,  and  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied. 
The  lessons  of  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  over- 
anxious in  exacting  from  the  borrower  rigid  compliance  with  the  letter 
of  the  bond. 

If  provision  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  manner  suggested,  our  nation  will  rapidly  recover  its  wonted 
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prosperity.  Its  interests  require  that  some  measure  should  be  taken  to 
release  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  now  merely  unproductive,  but  in  taxation  annually 
consumes  $150,000,000,  which  would  otherwise  be  used  by  our  enterpris- 
ing people  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Our  commerce,  which 
at  one  time  successfully  rivaled  that  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  has 
rapidly  diminished,  and  our  industrial  interests  are  in  a  depressed  and 
languishing  condition.  The  development  of  our  inexhaustible  resources 
is  checked,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South  are  becoming  waste  for 
want  of  means  to  till  them.  With  the  release  of  capital,  new  life  would 
be  infused  into  the  paralyzed  energies  of  our  people  and  activity  and  vigor 
imparted  to  every  branch  of  industry.  Our  people  need  encouragement 
in  their  efforts  to  recover  from  the  efiFects  of  the  rebellion  and  of  injudi- 
cious legislation,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  stimulate 
them  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  release  from  the  burdens  which  impede 
their  prosperity.  If  we  can  not  take  the  burdens  from  their  shoulders, 
we  should  at  least  manifest  a  willingness  to  help  to  bear  them. 

In  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  circulating  medium,  I  shall  merely 
reiterate  substantially  that  portion  of  my  last  annual  message  which  relates 
to  that  subject. 

The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country  should  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  its  means  is  a  question 
upon  which  political  economists  have  not  agreed.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
trolled by  legislation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  irrevocable  laws  which 
everywhere  regulate  commerce  and  trade.  The  circulating  medium  will 
ever  irresistibly  flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in  greatest  demand.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  is  as  unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the 
tides  of  the  ocean;  and,  indeed,  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its  ebbs  and 
flows  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  not  much  more  than  $200,000,000;  now  the  circulation 
of  national-bank  notes  and  those  known  as  ''legal-tend«^"  is  nearly 
seven  hundred  millions.  While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this  amount 
should  be  increased,  others  contend  that  a  decided  reduction  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these  diverse 
opinions,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our  paper  issues 
when  compared  with  a  metallic  or  convertible  currency.  For  this  pur- 
pose let  us  inquire  how  much  gold  and  silver  could  be  purchased  by  the 
seven  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation.  Probably 
not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter;  showing  that  when  our 
paper  currency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver  its  commercial  value  is 
compressed  into  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  striking  fact 
makes  it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Government,  as  early  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  sound  political  economy,  to  take  such  measures 
as  will  enable  the  holders  of  its  notes  and  those  of  the  national  banks  to 
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convert  them,  without  loss,  into  specie  or  its  equivalent.  A  reduction 
of  our  paper  circulating  medium  need  not  necessarily  follow.  This,  how- 
ever, would  depend  upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  though  it  should 
be  ly>me  in  mind  that  by  making  legal-tender  and  bank  notes  convertible 
into  coin  or  its  equivalent  their  present  specie  value  in  the  hands  of  their 
holders  would  be  enhanced  100  per  cent. 

Legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  so  desirable  is  demanded 
by  the  highest  public  considerations.  The  Constitution  contemplates 
that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  shall  be  uniform  in  quality 
and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  instrument  the  country 
had  just  emerged  from  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  redundant  and  worthless  paper  currency.  The  sages  of 
that  period  were  anxious  to  protect  their  posterity  from  the  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  experienced.  Hence  in  providing  a  circulating  me- 
ditun  they  conferred  upon  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  States  from  making 
an3rthing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  which  was  originally  designed.  Otu:  circulation  now  embraces,  first, 
notes  of  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the 
Government,  excluding  imposts,  and  by  all  its  creditors,  excepting  in 
payment  of  interest  upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  themselves;  second, 
legal  tender,  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  which  the  law  requires  shall 
be  received  as  well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citizens  as  of  all 
Government  dues,  excepting  imposts;  and,  third,  gold  and  silver  coin. 
By  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  finance,  however,  the  metallic 
currency,  when  collected,  is  reserved  only  for  one  class  of  Government  cred- 
itors, who,  holding  its  bonds,  semiannually  receive  their  interest  in  coin 
from  the  National  Treasury.  There  is  no  reason  which  will  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory  by  the  people  why  those  who  defend  us  on  the  land  and 
protect  us  on  the  sea;  the  pensioner  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation, 
bearing  the  scars  and  wounds  received  while  in  its  service;  the  public 
servants  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Government;  the  farmer  who 
supplies  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  and  the  sailors  of  the  Navy;  the  artisan 
who  toils  in  the  nation's  workshops,  or  the  mechanics  and  laborers  who 
build  its  edifices  and  construct  its  forts  and  vessels  of  war,  should,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  depreciated  paper,  while 
another  class  of  their  countrymen,  no  more  deserving,  are  paid  in  coin  of 
gold  and  silver.  Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all  the  creditors 
of  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  a  currency  possessing  a  uniform 
value.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  restoration  of  the  currency 
to  the  standard  established  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  this  means  we 
would  remove  a  discrimination  which  may,  if  it  has  not  already  done 
so,  create  a  prejudice  that  may  become  deep-rooted  and  widespread  and 
imperil  the  national  credit. 
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The  feasibility  of  making  our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitu- 
tional standard  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  facts  derived  from  our 
commercial  statistics. 

The  aggregate  product  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  from 
1849  to  1867  amounted  to  $1,174,000,000,  while  for  the  same  period 
the  net  exports  of  specie  were  $741,000,000.  This  shows  an  excess  of 
product  over  net  exports  of  $433,000,000.  There  are  in  the  Treasury 
$103,407,985  in  coin;  in  circulation  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
about  $40,000,000,  and  a  few  millions  in  the  national  and  other  banks— 
in  all  less  than  $160,000,000.  Taking  into  consideration  the  specie  in 
the  country  prior  to  1849  and  that  produced  since  1867,  and  we  have 
more  than  $300,000,000  not  accounted  for  by  exportation  or  by  returns 
of  the  Treasury,  and  therefore  most  probably  remaining  in  the  country. 

These  are  important  facts,  and  show  how  completely  the  inferior  cur- 
rency will  supersede  the  better,  forcing  it  from  circulation  among  the 
masses  and  causing  it  to  be  exported  as  a  mere  article  of  trade,  to  add 
to  the  money  capital  of  foreign  lands.  They  show  the  necessity  of  retir- 
ing our  paper  money,  that  the  return  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  avenues  of 
trade  may  be  invited  and  a  demand  created  which  will  cause  the  retention 
at  home  of  at  least  so  much  of  the  productions  of  our  rich  and  inexhaust- 
ible gold-bearing  fields  as  may  be  sufficient  for  purposes  of  circulation. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  return  to  a  sound  currency  so  long  as  the 
Government  and  banks,  by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable  notes,  fill 
the  channels  of  circulation  with  depreciated  paper.  Notwithstanding  a 
coinage  by  our  mints  since  1849  of  $874,000,000,  the  people  are  now  stran- 
gers to  the  currency  which  was  designed  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and 
specimens  of  the  precious  metals  bearing  the  national  device  are  seldom 
seen,  except  when  produced  to  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  their  nov- 
elty. If  depreciated  paper  is  to  be  continued  as  the  permanent  currency 
of  the  country,  and  all  our  coin  is  to  become  a  mere  article  of  traffic  and 
speculation,  to  the  enhancement  in  price  of  all  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  it  would  be  wise  economy  to  abolish  our  mints, 
thus  saving  the  nation  the  care  and  expense  incident  to  such  establish- 
ments, and  let  our  precious  metals  be  exported  in  bulUon.  The  time 
has  come,  however,  when  the  Government  and  national  banks  should  be 
required  to  take  the  most  efficient  steps  and  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Let  specie  pa3rments  once 
be  earnestly  inaugurated  by  the  Government  and  banks,  and  the  value  of 
the  paper  circulation  would  directly  approximate  a  specie  standard. 

Specie  pa3mients  having  been  resumed  by  the  Government  and  banks, 
all  notes  or  bills  of  paper  issued  by  either  of  a  less  denomination  than 
$20  should  by  law  be  excluded  from  circulation,  so  that  the  people  may 
have  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency  which 
in  all  their  business  transactions  will  be  uniform  in  value  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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Every  man  of  property  or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  preserve  wfiat  ht 
honestly  possesses  or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in 
maintaining  a  safe  circulating  medium — such  a  medium  as  shall  be  real  and  sub- 
stantial, not  liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blown 
down  by  the  breath  of  speculation,  but  to  be  made  stable  and  secure.  A  disordered 
currency  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  social  system  and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  its 
happiness;  it  wars  against  industry,  frugality,  and  economy,  and  it  fosters  the  evil 
spirits  of  extravagance  and  speculation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  our  profound  and  most  gifted  statesmen 
that— 

Of  aU  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been 
more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most 
effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  fields  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor 
man*s  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation — ^these  bear  lightly 
on  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community  compared  with  a  fraudulent  currency 
and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  recorded 
for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing  tendency, 
the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed  of 
a  degraded  paper  currency  authorized  by  law  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  devices,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  of 
expansions  or  revulsions,  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  all  the  precious 
metals  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  few, 
where  they  are  hoarded  in  secret  places  or  deposited  tmder  bolts  and 
bars,  while  the  people  are  left  to  endure  all  the  inconvenience,  sacrifice, 
and  demoralization  resulting  from  the  use  of  depreciated  and  worthless 
paper. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  report  gives  valuable  information 
in  reference  to  the  interests  confided  to  the  supervision  of  his  Depart- 
ment, and  reviews  the  operations  of  the  I^and  Office,  Pension  Office, 
Patent  Office,  and  Indian  Bureau. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  6,655,700  acres  of  public 
land  were  disposed  of.  The  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land 
Office  for  the  same  period  were  $1,632,745,  bdng  greater  by  $284,883 
than  the  amotmt  realized  from  the  same  sources  during  the  previous  year. 
The  entries  under  the  homestead  law  cover  2,328,923  acres,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  which  was  taken  under  the  act  of  Jime  21,  1866,  which  applies 
only  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1868, 169,643  names  were  borne  on  the  pension 
rolls,  and  during  the  year  ending  on  that  day  the  total  amount  paid  for 
pensions,  including  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $24,010,982,  being 
$5 1 391 1 025  greater  than  that  expended  for  like  purposes  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September  last  the  expenses  of  the 
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Patent  Office  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $171,  and,  including  reissues  and 
designs,  14,153  patents  were  issued. 

Treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  concluded,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  constitutional  action.  I  cordially  sanc- 
tion the  stipulations  which  provide  for  reserving  lands  for  the  various 
tribes,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  abandon  their  nomadic  habits 
and  engage  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  This  poUcy,  inau- 
gurated many  years  since,  has  met  with  signal  success  whenever  it  has 
been  pursued  in  good  faith  and  with  becoming  liberality  by  the  United 
States.  The  necessity  for  extending  it  as  far  as  practicable  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  aboriginal  population  is  greater  now  than  at  any  preceding 
period.  Whilst  we  furnish  subsistence  and  instruction  to  the  Indians 
and  guarantee  the  undisturbed  enjo3rment  of  their  treaty  rights,  we 
should  habitually  insist  upon  the  faithful  observance  of  their  agreement 
to  remain  within  their  respective  reservations.  This  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  collisions  with  other  tribes  and  with  the  whites  can  be  avoided 
and  the  safety  of  our  frontier  settlements  secured. 

The  companies  constructing  the  railway  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento 
have  been  most  energetically  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  line  will  be  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  6  per  cent  bonds  issued  to  these  companies  amotmted 
on  the  5th  instant  to  $44,337,000,  and  additional  work  had  been  per- 
formed to  the  extent  of  $3,200,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  August  last  invited  my  attention  to 
the  report  of  a  Government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany who  had  been  specially  instructed  to  examine  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  equipment  of  their  road.  I  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  which  arose  upon  this  report  and  those  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  presented  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inspect  each 
successive  section  of  the  work.  After  carefully  considering  the  law  of 
the  case,  he  affirmed  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  order,  if  necessary,  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  entire  road.  Commissioners  were  thereupon 
appointed  to  examine  this  and  other  lines,  and  have  recently  submitted  a 
statement  of  their  investigations,  of  which  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  furnishes  specific  information. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  information  of  interest  and 
importance  respecting  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
operations  of  the  Army.  The  strength  of  our  military  force  on  the  30th 
of  September  last  was  48,000  men,  and  it  is  computed  that  by  the  ist  of 
January  next  this  number  will  be  decreased  to  43,000.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  within  the  next  year  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  infantry  force  may  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  the  country;  and  in  view  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  military 
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peace  establishment  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  retrenchment  wherever 
it  can  be  applied,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  sanction  the  reduction 
which  his  report  recommends.  While  in  i860  sixteen  thousand  three 
hundred  men  cost  the  nation  $16,472,000,  the  sum  of  $65,682,000  is  esti- 
mated as  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Army  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1870.  The  estimates  of  the  War  Department  for  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  were,  for  1867,  $33,814,461,  and  for  1868  $25,205,669. 
The  actual  expenditures  during  the  same  periods  were,  respectivelyi 
$95,224,415  and  $123,246,648.  The  estimate  submitted  in  December  last 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  was  $77,124,707;  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  first  quarter,  ending  the  30th  of  September  last,  were 
$27,219,117,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  $66,000,000  as  the 
amount  which  will  probably  be  required  during  the  remaining  three 
quarters,  if  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  the  Army — ^making  its  aggre- 
gate cost  for  the  year  considerably  in  excess  of  ninety-three  millions. 
The  difference  between  the  estimates  and  expenditures  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  which  have  been  named  is  thus  shown  to  be  $i75i545)343  for  this 
single  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  operations  of  that 
Department  and  of  the  Navy  during  the  year.  A  considerable  reduction 
of  the  force  has  been  effected.  There  are  42  vessels,  carrying  411  g^uns, 
in  the  six  squadrons  which  are  estabUshed  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Three  of  these  vessels  are  returning  to  the  United  States  and  4  are  used 
as  storeships,  leaving  the  actual  cruising  force  35  vessels,  carrying  356 
guns.  The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  Navy  is  206,  mounting  1,743 
guns.  Eighty-one  vessels  of  every  description  are  in  use,  armed  with 
696  guns.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  service,  including  appren- 
tices, has  been  reduced  to  8,500.  An  increase  of  navy-3rard  fadUties  is 
recommended  as  a  measure  which  will  in  the  event  of  war  be  promotive 
of  economy  and  security.  A  more  thorough  and  systematic  survey  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  is  advised  in  view  of  our  recent  acquisitions,  our 
expanding  commerce,  and  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  Pacific 
States  and  Asia.  The  naval  pension  fund,  which  consists  of  a  moiety  of 
the  avails  of  prizes  captured  during  the  war,  amounts  to  $14,000,000. 
Exception  is  taken  to  the  act  of  23d  July  last,  which  reduces  the  interest 
on  the  fund  loaned  to  the  Government  by  the  Secretary,  as  trustee,  to  3 
per  cent  instead  of  6  per  cent,  which  was  originally  stipulated  when  the 
investment  was  made.  An  amendment  of  the  pension  laws  is  suggested 
to  remedy  omissions  and  defects  in  existing  enactments.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $20, 120,394,  and 
the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  amotmt  to  $20,993,414. 

The  Postmaster-General's  report  furnishes  a  full  and  dear  exhibit  ot 
the  operations  and  condition  of  the  postal  service.  The  ordinary  pos- 
tal revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  was  $16,292,600, 
«nd  the  total  expenditures,  embradng  all  the  service  for  which  spedal 
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appropriatiotis  liave  been  made  by  Congress,  amounted  to  $22,730,592, 
showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $6,437,991.  Deducting  from  the 
expenditures  the  sum  of  $1,896,525,  the  amount  of  appropriations  for 
ocean-steamship  and  other  special  service,  the  excess  of  expenditures 
was  $4,541,466.  By  using  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
$3,800,000  the  actual  sum  for  which  a  special  appropriation  is  required 
to  meet  the  deficiency  is  $74 1 , 466.  The  causes  which  produced  this  large 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  were  the  restoration  of  service  in  the 
late  insurgent  States  and  the  putting  into  operation  of  new  service  estab- 
lished by  acts  of  Congress,  which  amounted  within  the  last  two  years  and 
a  half  to  about  48,700  miles — equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  war.  New  postal  conventions 
with  Great  Britain,  North  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  respectively,  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Under  their 
provisions  important  improvements  have  resulted  in  reduced  rates  of  in- 
ternational postage  and  enlarged  mail  facilities  with  European  countries. 
The  cost  of  the  United  States  transatlantic  ocean  mail  service  since 
January  i,  1868,  has  been  largely  lessened  under  the  operation  of  these 
new  conventions,  a  reduction  of  over  one-half  having  been  effected  tmder 
the  new  arrangements  for  ocean  mail  steamship  service  which  went  into 
effect  on  that  date.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  practical 
suggestions  and  recommendations  made  in  his  report  by  the  Postmaster  - 
General. 

No  important  question  has  occurred  during  the  last  year  in  our  accus- 
tomed cordial  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Sto  Salvador,  Prance,  Austria,  Belgium,  -Switzerland,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Rome,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Hg3i>t,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Muscat,  Siam,  Borneo, 
and  Madagascar. 

Cordial  relations  have  also  been  maintained  with  the  Argentine  and 
the  Oriental  Republics.  The  expressed  wish  of  Congress  that  our  na- 
tional good  offices  might  be  tendered  to  those  Republics,  and  also  to 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  for  bringing  to  an  end  the  calamitous  war  which 
has  so  l^igl)een  raging  in  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  has  Been  assidu- 
ously complied  with  and  kindly  acknowledged  by  all  the  belligerents. 
That  important  negotiation,  however,  has  thus  far  been  without  result. 

Charles  A.  Washburn,  late  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay,  having 
resigned,  and  being  desirous  to  return  to  the  United  States,  the  rear- 
admiral  commanding  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  was  early  directed  to 
send  a  ship  of  war  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  to  receive  Mr. 
Washburn  and  his  family  and  remove  them  from  a  situation  which  was 
represented  to  be  endangered  by  faction  and  foreign  war.  The  Brazilian 
commander  of  the  allied  invading  forces  refused  permission  to  the  Wasp 
to  pass  through  the  blockading  forces,  and  that  vessel  returned  to  its 
%9CUStom^  anchorage.    Remonstrance  having  been  made  against  this 
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refusal,  it  was  promptly  overruled,  and  the  Wasp  therefore  resumed  her 
errand,  received  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family,  and  conveyed  them  to  a 
safe  and  convenient  seaport.  In  the  meantime  an  excited  controversy 
had  arisen  between  the  President  of  Paraguay  and  the  late  United  States 
minister,  which,  it  is  understood,  grew  out  of  his  proceedings  in  giving 
asylum  in  the  United  States  legation  to  alleged  enemies  of  that  Republic. 
PThe  question  of  the  right  to  give  asylum  is  one  always  difficult  and  often 
^  productive  of  great  embarrassment.  In  states  well  organized  and  estab- 
lished, foreign  powers  refuse  either  to  concede  or  exercise  that  right, 
except  as  to  persons  actually  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  such  powers  insist  upon  exercising  the  right  of  asylum 
in  states  where  the  law  of  nations  is  not  fully  acknowledged,  respected, 
and  obeyed. 

The  President  of  Paraguay  is  understood  to  have  opposed  to  Mr.  Wash- 
bum's  proceedings  the  injurious  and  very  improbable  charge  of  personal 
complicity  in  insurrection  and  treason.  The  correspondence,  however, 
has  not  yet  reached  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  represents  that  two 

United  Statescitizens  attached  to  the  legation  were  arbitrarily  seized  at 

his  side,  when  leaving  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  committed  to  prison,  and 

there  subjected  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  confessions  of 

their  own  criminality  and  testimony  to  support  the  President's  allegation: 

against  the  United  States  minister.     Mr.  McMahon,  the  newly  appointed 

minister  to  Paraguay,  having  reached  the  I^a  Plata,  has  been  instructed 

to  proceed  without  delay  to  Asuncion,  theVe  to  investigate  the  whole  sub- 

.  /iject.     The  rear-admiral  commanding  the  United  States  South  Atlantic 

I  Squadron  has  been  directed  to  attend  the  new  minister  with  a  proper  naval 

M  force  to  sustain  such  just  demands  as  the  occasion  may  require,  and  to 

/[  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  United  States  citizens  referred  to  and  of  any 

\}  others  who  may  be  exposed  to  danger  in  the  theater  of  war.    With  these 

exceptions,  friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  between  the  United 

States  and  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Our  relations  during  the  past  year  with  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Chile  have  become  especially  friendly  and  cordial.    Spain  and  the  Repub- 
lics of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
I  accept  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  for  terminating  the  war  upon 
^  the  South  Pacific  coast.     Chile  has  not  finally  declared  upon  the  question. 
In  the  meantime  the  conflict  has  practically  exhausted  itself,  since  no 
belligerent  or  hostile  movement  has  been  made  by  either  party  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  present  purpose  to  resume 
hostilities  on  either  side.     Great  Britain  and  Prance  have  cordially  sec- 
onded our  proposition  of  mediation,  and  I  do  not  forego  the  hope  that  it 
may  soon  be  accepted  by  all  the  belligerents  and  lead  to  a  secure  estab- 
l/lishment  of  peace  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Spanish  American 
/( Republics  of  tb^  Pacific  and  Spain — ^  result  which  would  be  attended 
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with  common  benefits  to  the  belligerents  and  much  advantage  to  all 
commercial  nations.  I  communicate,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
a  correspondence  which  shows  that  the  Bolivian  Republic  has  established 
the  extremely  liberal  principle  of  receiving  into  its  citizenship  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  of  the  American  Republics,  upon 
the  simple  condition  of  voluntary  registry. 

The  correspondence  herewith  submitted  will  be  found  painfully  replete 
with  accounts  of  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  produced  by  recent  earth- 
quakes, of  unparalleled  severity,  in  the  Republics  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Bolivia.  The  diplomatic  agents  and  naval  officers  of  the  United  States 
who  were  present  in  those  countries  at  the  time  of  those  disasters  fur- 
nished all  the  relief  in  their  power  to  the  sufferers,  and  were  promptly 
rewarded  with  grateful  and  touching  acknowledgments  by  the  Congress  of 
Peru.  An  appeal  to  the  charity  of  our  fellow-dtizens  has  been  answered 
by  much  liberality.  In  this  connection  I  submit  an  appeal  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Swiss  Republic,  whose  Government  and  institutions  are  kin- 
dred to  our  own,  in  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  suffering  extreme 
destitution,  produced  by  recent  devastating  inundations. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico.^uring  the  year  have  been  marked  by  an  j 
increasing  growth  of  mutuaLxonfidence.  The  Mexican  Government 
has  not  yet  acted  upon  the  three  treaties  celebrated  here  last  summer 
for  establishing  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  upon  a  liberal  and  just 
basis,  for  regulating  consular  powers,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  mutual 
claims. 

All  commercial  nations,  as  well  as  all  friends  of  republican  institutions, 
have  occasion  to  regret  the  frequent  local  disturbances  which  occur  in  some 
of  the  constituent  States  of  Colombia.  Nothing  has  occurred,  however, 
to  affect  the  harmony  and  cordial  friendship  which  have  for  several  years 
existed  between  that  youthful  and  vigorous  Republic  and  our  own. 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  a  view  to  the  survey  and  construction  of 
a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  the  results  of  that  negotiation  to  the 
Senate  during  its  present  session. 

The  very  liberal  treaty  which  was  entered  into  last  year  by  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  has  been  ratified  by  the  latter  Republic. 

Costa  Rica,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  sincerely  friendly  neighbor,  solicits 
a  reciprocity  of  trade,  which  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  convention  created  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela in  July,  1865,  for  the  mutual  adjustment  of  claims,  has  been  held, 
and  its  decisions  have  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State.  The 
heretofore-recognized  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  has 
been  subverted.  A  provisional  government  having  been  instituted  under 
circumstances  which  promise  durability,  it  has  been  formally  recognized. 

I  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  ask  explanation  and  sati^actionl 
for  national  injuries  committed  by  the  President  of  Hayti.    The  political 
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and  social  condition  of  the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo  is  very 
unsati^actOTy  and  painful.     The  abolition  of  slavery,  which  has  been 
carried  into  Effect  throughout  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  entire 
West  Indies,  except  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  has  been 
followed  by  a  profound  popular  conviction  of  the  rightfulness  of  repub- 
lican institutions  and  an  intense  desire  to  secure  them.     The  attempt, 
however,  to  establish  republics  there  encounters  many  obstacles,  most  ot 
which  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  long-indulged  habits  of  colonial 
supineness  and  dependence  upon  European  monarchical  powers.     While 
the  United  States  have  on  all  occasions  professed  a  decided  unwillingness 
that  any  part  of  this  continent  or  of  its  adjacent  islands  shall  be  made  a 
theater  for  a  new  establishment  of  monarchical  power,  too  little  has  been 
done  by  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attach  the  communities  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  to  our  own  country,  or  to  lend  even  a  moral  support  to 
the  efforts  they  are  so  resolutely  and  so  constantly  making  to  secure 
republican  institutions  for  themselves.     It  is  indeed  a  question  of  grave 
1  consideration  whether  our  recent  and  present  example  is  not  calculated 
/  to  check  the  growth  and  expansion  of  free  principles,  and  make  those 
I  communities  distrust,  if  not  dread,  a  government  which  at  will  consigns 
to  military  domination  States  that  are  integral  parts  of  our  Federal  Union, 
and,  while  ready  to  resist  any  attempts  by  other  nations  to  extend  to  this 
I  hemisphere  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe,  assumes  to  establish 
I  over  a  large  portion  of  its  people  a  rule  more  absolute,  harsh,  and  tyran- 
nical than  any  known  to  civilized  powers, 
t^fr     The  acqui^tionofAlaska  was  made  with  the  view  of  extending  na- 
/( tional  jurisdicuonanS^'epublican  principles  in  the  American  hemisphere. 
Believing  that  a  further  step  could  be  taken  in  the  same  direction,  I  last 
year  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  purchase  of 
/?  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  on  the  best  terms  then  attainable^ 
'(  and  with  the  express  consent  of  the  people  of  those  islands.     This  treaty 
still  remains  under  consideration  in  the  Senate.     A  new  convention  has 
been  entered  into  with  Denmark,  enlarging  the  time  fixed  for  final  rati- 
fication of  the  original  treaty. 

Comprehensive  national  policy  would  seem  to  sanction  the  acquisition 
and  incorporation  into  our  Federal  Union  of  the  several  adjacent  conti- 
"I  nental  and  insular  communities  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  peacefully, 
lawfuUy,  and  without  any  violation  of  national  |ustice,  faith,  gy  honor, 
//  Foreign  possession  or  control  of  those  communities  has  hitherto  hindered 
^  the  growth  and  impaired  the  influence  of  the  United  States.     Chronic 
^  revolution  and  anarchy  there  would  be  equally  injurious.     Each  one  of 
them,  when  firmly  established  as  an  independent  republic,  or  when  incor- 
porated into  the  United  States,  would  be  a  new  source  of  strength  and 
power.     Conforming  my  Administration  to  these  principles,  I  have  on  no 
occasion  lent  support  or  toleration  to  unlawful  gpeditions  set  on  foot 
upon  the  plea  of  republican  propagandism  or  of  national  extension  01 
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aggrandizement.  The  necessity,  however,  of  repressing  snch  nnlawftil 
movements  clearly  indicates  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us  of  adapting 
our  legislative  action  to  the  new  circumstances  of  a  decline  of  European 
monarchical  power  and  influence  and  the  increase  of  American  republican 
ideas,  interests,  and  sympathies. 

It  can  not  be  long  before  it  will  become  necessary  for  this  Government 
to  lend  some  effective  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  political  and  social  prob- 
lems which  are  continually  kept  before  the  world  by  the  two  Republics 
of  the  island  ^f  St.^Dgiaipgo,  and  which  are  now  disclosing  themselves 
more  distinctly  than  heretofore  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  subject  is 
commended  to  your  consideration  with  all  the  more  earnestness  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  even  so  direct  a  proceeding 
as  a  proposition  for  an  annexation  of  the  two  Republics  of  th<*  iRlatiH  of 
St.  Domingo  would  not  only  receive  the  consent  of  the  people  interested, 
but  would  also  give  satisfaction  to  all  other  foreign  nations. 

I  am  aware  that  upon  the  question  of  further  extending  our  posses- 
sions it  is  apprehended  by  some  that  our  political  system  can  not  success- 
fully be  applied  to  an  area  more  extended  than  our  continent;  but  the 
conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  American  mind  that  with 
the  increased  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  all  portions  of  the 
earth  the  principles  of  free  government,  as  embraced  in  our  Constitution, 
if  faithfully  maintained  and  carried  out,  would  prove  of  sufficient  strength 
and  breadth  to  comprehend  within  their  sphere  and  influence  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress  is  again  respectfully 
invited  to  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  reciprocity  with 
the  Hawaiian  Engdom  entered  into  last  year,  and  already  ratified  by  that 
Government.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  towaid  these  islands  is 
not  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  stand  toward  the  West  Inches. 
It  is  known  and  felt  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  people  that  their 
Government  and  institutions  are  feeble  and  precarious;  that  the  United 
States,  being  so  near  a  neighbor,  would  be  unwilling  to  see  the  islands 
pass  under  foreign  control.  Their  prosperity  is  continually  disturbed  by 
expectations  and  alarms  of  unfriendly  political  proceedings,  as  well  from 
the  United  States  as  from  other  foreign  powers.  A  redprodty  treaty, 
while  it  could  not  materially  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  a  guaranty  of  the  good  will  and  forbearance  of  all  nations  until 
the  people  of  the  islands  shall  of  themselves,  at  no  distant  day,  volun- 
tarily apply  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  acceded  to  the  treaty  negotiated  here  in 
January  last  for  the  security  of  trade-marks  in  the  interest  of  manufac- 
turers and  commerce.  I  have  invited  his  attention  to  the  importance  of 
establishing,  now  while  it  seems  ea«v  and  practicable,  a  fair  and  equal 
regulation  of  the  vast  fisheries  belonging  to  the  two  nations  in 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The  two  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  for  the  regula- 
tion of  consular  powers  and  the  extradition  of  criminals,  negotiated  and 
ratified  here  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  been  accepted 
and  confirmed  by  the  Italian  Government.  A  liberal  consular  conven- 
tion which  has  been  negotiated  with  Belgium  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  The  very  important  treaties  which  were  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Germany  and  Bavaria  for  the  regulation 
of  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  have  been  duly  ratified  and  ex- 
changed, and  similar  treaties  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Kingdoms 
of  Belgium  and  Wurtemberg  and  with  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  submit  equally  satisfactory 
conventions  of  the  same  character  now  in  the  course  of  negotiation  with 
the  respective  Governments  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Examination  of  claims  against  the  United  States  by  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company  and  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  account  of 
certain  possessory  rights  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington, alleged  by  those  companies  in  virtue  of  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  June  15, 1846,  has  been 
diligently  prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  international  com- 
mission to  which  they  were  submitted  for  adjudication  by  treaty  between 
the  two  Governments  of  July  i ,  1863,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  concluded 
at  an  early  day. 

No  practical  regulation  concerning  colonial  trade  and  the  fisheries  can 
be  accomplished  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
until  Congress  shall  have  expressed  their  judgment  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  Three  other  questions,  however,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  remain  open  for  adjustment.  These  are  the 
mutual  rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  the  boundary  question  involving 
the  title  to  the  island  ot  Sanjuan,  on  the^Padfic  coast,  and  mutual 
claims  arising  since  the  year  iS^^^rfthedtizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  injuries  and  depredations  committed  under  the  authority 
of  their  respective  Governments.  Negotiations  upon  the^  subjects  are 
pending,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate, for  its  consideration  during  the  present  session,  protocols  calculated 
to  bring  to  an  end  these  justly  exciting  and  long-existing  controversies. 

We  are  not  advised  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese  Government  upon  the 
liberaljmd  auspidoiasjtreaty  which  was  recently  celebrated  with  its  pleni- 
potentianes  at  this  capital. 

Japan  remains  a  theater  of  civil  war,  marked  by  religious  iaddents 
and  political  severities  peculiar  to  that  long-isolated  Empire.  The  Exec- 
utive has  hitherto  maintained  strict^  neutrality_among  the  belligerents, 
and  acknowledges  with  pleasure  that  it  has  been  frankly  and  fully  sus- 
tained in  that  course  by  the  enlightened  concurrence  and  cooperation  oi 
the  other  treaty  powers,  namely,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  the  Netherlands, 
North  Germany,  and  Italy. 
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Spain  having  recently  undergone  a  revolution  marked  by  extraordi- 
nary unanimity  and  preservation  of  order,  the  provisional  government 
established  at  Madrid  has  been  recognized,  and  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  has  so  long  happily  existed  between  the  two  countries  remains 
unchanged. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  communication  to  Con- 
gress dated  the  i8th  July  last — a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  mes- 
sage— that  the  judgment  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on  the  propriety 
of  so  amending  the  Federal  Constitution  th^t  it  shall  provide — 

First.  For  an  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  instead  of  through  the  agency  of  electors,  and  making 
them  ineligible  for  reelection  to  a  second  term. 

Second.  For  a  distinct  designation  of  the  person  who  shall  discharge 
the  duties  of  President  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office  by  the 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

Third.  For  the  election  of  Senators  of  the  United  States  directly  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  instead  of  by  the  legislatures;  and 

Fourth.  For  the  limitation  to  a  period  of  years  of  the  terms  of  Federal 
judges. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  making  these  important 
modifications  in  the  Constitution,  I  respectfully  submit  them  for  the  early 
and  mature  consideration  of  Congress.  We  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
remove  all  pretext  for  violations  of  the  organic  law,  by  remedying  such 
imperfections  as  time  and  experience  may  develop,  ever  remembering 
that  "the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists  until  changed  by  an 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all." 

In  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution,  I 
have  thus  communicated  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  recommended  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  have 
seemed  to  me  necessary  and  expedient.  If  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  beneficent  purposes  for 
which  the  Constitution  was  ordained,  and  which  it  comprehensively 
states  were  * '  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
In  Congress  are  vested  all  legislative  powers,  and  upon  them  devolves 
the  responsibility  as  well  for  framing  unwise  and  excessive  laws  as  for 
neglecting  to  devise  and  adopt  meastures  absolutely  demanded  by  the 
wants  of  the  country.  Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  before  the  expiration 
of  our  respective  terms  of  service,  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dose,  an  all- 
wise  Providence  will  so  guide  our  counsels  as  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
the  Federal  Union,  inspire  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  restore  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  otu:  whole  people,  and  promote  "on  earth  peace, 
good  wiU  toward  men."  ANDREW  JOHNSON.     , 


i< 
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Washington,  December  8,  i86S. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  note  of  the  24th  of  November  last  addressed  tc 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  communicating  a 
decree  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  ordering  the  payment  of  certain  sums  to  the  defendants 
in  a  suit  against  the  English  schooner  Sibyl^  libeled  as  a  prize  of  war. 
It  is  requisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  decree  that  an  appropriation  of 
the  sums  specified  therein  should  be  made  by  Congress.  The  appropria- 
tion is  recommended  accordingly.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  11, 1868, 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  7th 
instant,  relating  to  the  correspondence  with  the  American  minister  at 
London  concerning  the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  I  transmit  a  report  on 
the  subject  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  16, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  14th 
December  instant,  I  transmit  the  accompanying  report*  of  the  Secretary 

^^  ®^^®'  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  16^  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  14th 
instant,  requesting  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  United  States  minister  at  Brazil  and  Rear- Admiral  Davis  touch* 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  American  squadron  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the 
Paraguay  difficulties,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
that  subject.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  16^  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  instant,  concerning 
recent  transactions  in  the  region  of  the  La  Plata  affecting  the  political 

♦Br lattng  to  the  lending  of  a  oommlMtonrr  from  the  United  AUtes  to  Spala. 
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relations  of  the  United  States  with  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  papers  called  for  by  the  resolution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  18,  1868. 
To  the  House  of  RefiresentaH7Jes: 

I  herewith  communicate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
i6th  instant,  making  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  requesting  the  transmission  of  the  report  of  the  special  commission- 
ers appointed  to  examine  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /a«ttarv  /,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in 
its  resolution  of  the  15th  ultimo,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
communicating  information  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  mixed  commis- 
sion for  the  adjustment  of  claims  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Government  of  Venezuela.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  /,  i86p. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  accompanying  papers,  in  relation  to  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  20,  1867,  **  declaring  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
people  of  Crete. ' '  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

[The  same  message  was  sent  to  the  Senate.] 

Washington, /a««arv  /,  i86q. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  UniUd  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, an  additional  article  to  the  convention  of  the  24th  of  October,  1867, 
between  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  5,  186^. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 

tioiii  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  His  Hawaiian  Majesty, 
V  P— vol,  v— 25 
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SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  December  8,  i86S, 
To  the  Senate  and  Haiise  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  note  of  the  24th  of  November  last  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  communicating  a 
decree  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  ordering  the  payment  of  certain  sums  to  the  defendants 
in  a  suit  against  the  English  schooner  Sibyl,  libeled  as  a  prize  of  war. 
It  is  requisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  decree  that  an  appropriation  of 
the  sums  specified  therein  should  be  made  by  Congress.  The  appropria- 
tion  is  recommended  accordingly.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  11^  1868. 

To  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  7th 

instant,  relating  to  the  correspondence  with  the  American  minister  at 

London  concerning  the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  I  transmit  a  report  on 

the  subject  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  16, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  14th 
December  instant,  I  transmit  the  accompanying  report*  of  the  Secretary 

^^  ^^^^*  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  16^  1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  14th 
instant,  requesting  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  United  States  minister  at  Brazil  and  Rear- Admiral  Davis  touch- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  American  squadron  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the 
Paraguay  difficulties,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
that  subject.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  16^  1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  instant,  concerning 
recent  transactions  in  the  region  of  the  La  Plata  affecting  the  pdlitiGal 

*  RelaUag  to  the  aendlng  of  a  ooauniMioiier  from  the  United  AUtc*  to  Spala. 
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relations  of  the  United  States  with  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  papers  called  for  by  the  resolution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  18, 1868. 
To  the  House  of  Representativjes: 

I  herewith  communicate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
i6th  instant,  making  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  requesting  the  transmission  of  the  report  of  the  special  commission- 
ers appointed  to  examine  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  /,  1869. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in 
its  resolution  of  the  15th  ultimo,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
communicating  information  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  mixed  commis- 
sion for  the  adjustment  of  claims  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Government  of  Venezuela,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  /,  1869, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  accompan3ring  papers,  in  relation  to  the  resolution  of  Con- 
g;ress  approved  July  20,  1867,  **  declaring  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
people  of  Crete."  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

[The  same  message  was  sent  to  the  Senate.] 

Washington,  January  /,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  UniUd  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, an  additional  article  to  the  convention  of  the  24th  of  October,  1867, 
between  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  5,  186^. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion! a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  His  Hawaiian  Majesty, 
V  P— vol,  V— 25 
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signed  in  this  city  on  the  28th  day  of  July  last,  stipulating  for  an  exten* 
sion  of  the  period  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  convention 
between  the  same  parties  on  the  subject  of  commercial  reciprocity. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  7,  i86p. 
To  the  Hatise  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  1 6th  of  December  last,  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  6th  instant.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  January  S,  i86p. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of 
the  22d  of  June,  i860,  to  carry  into  effect  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
China  and  certain  other  Oriental  nations,  I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy 
of  eight  rules  agreed  upon  between  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government 
and  the  minister  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  other  foreign  powers 
accredited  to  that  Government,  for  conducting  the  proceedings  of  the 
joint  tribunal  in  cases  of  confiscation  and  fines  for  breaches  of  the  rev- 
enue laws  of  that  Empire.  These  rules,  which  are  accompanied  by  cor- 
respondence between  our  minister  and  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject, 
are  commended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  with  a  view  to  their 

approval.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  8,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  17th 
ultimo,  a  report  f  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  accompanying 

P^P^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  11^  i86q. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifi- 
cation, a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  upon  the 
subject  of  naturalization,  which  was  signed  at  Brussels  on  the  i6th  of 
November  last.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*  Giving  reaaons  why  reductions  In  the  number  of  ofificen  and  employees  and  in  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  State  should  not  be  made. 

t  Relating  to  the  exercise  or  claim  by  United  States  consuls  in  Japan  of  judicial  powen  in  cases 
ariaiag  between  American  dtisens  and  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  nation  other  than  Japaa> 
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WASBiNGtON,  /anuaty  11,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  concerning 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  consuls  in  the  two  countries, 
signed  at  Brussels  on  the  5th  ultimo. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  11  ^  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, an  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  of  the  17th  of  July,  1858,  which 
was  signed  at  Brussels  on  the  20th  ultimo. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  12 ^  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Peru, 
signed  at  Lima  on  the  4th  of  last  month,  stipulating  for  a  mixed  commis- 
sion for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  two  countries.  An 
extract  from  that  part  of  the  dispatch  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Lima  which  accompanied  the  copy  referred  to,  and  which  relates  to 
it,  is  also  transmitted.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  decision  of  the  Senate  upon  the  instrument  should  be  given 
as  early  as  may  be  convenient.  It  is  consequently  recommended  for  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  ratification. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

January  zj,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  13,  1868,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of  Indians,  which  treaty  is  supple- 
mental to  and  amendatory  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  said  tribe  June  9, 
1863.  A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  12th 
instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  I  ith  instant,  is  also  herewith  transmitted.* 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*NOTB  BT  THB  KxBCUTXVB  Clbrk  07  thb  Sbnatb. — "  The  Communication  f  rem  Uie  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  and  thia  report  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Indian  Affaixa  did  not  accompany  the  above 
<<i^mwtti«4^4<ftn  fnm  the  President.'* 
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'^ASEisortos,  January  14,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  together  with 
the  original  papers  accompanying  the  same,  submitted  in  compliance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  such 
information  as  is  furnished  by  the  files  of  the  War  Department  in  rela- 
tion to  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  1864  and 

^^^5.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  fanuary  75,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
cluding a  convention  based  thereupon,  a  protocol,  signed  at  London  on  the 
9th  of  October  last,  for  regulating  the  citizenship  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  emigrated  or  who  may  emigrate  from  the  United  States 
to  the  British  dominions,  and  of  British  subjects  who  have  emigrated  or 
who  may  emigrate  from  the  British  dominions  to  the  United  States  of 

^^^"^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  75, 1869. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratifica- 
tion, a  copy  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
signed  yesterday  at  London,  providing  for  the  reference  to  an  arbiter  of 
the  question  of  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  the  northwest  line  of  water  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America.  It  is  expected 
that  the  original  of  the  convention  will  be  forwarded  by  the  steamer 
which  leaves  Liverpool  to-morrow.  Circumstances,  however,  to  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  advert,  in  my  judgment  make  it  advisable  to  com- 
municate to  the  Senate  the  copy  referred  to  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of 
the  original  instrument.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  January  ^5,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  of  its  ratifica- 
tion, a  copy  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
signed  yesterday  at  London,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  all  out- 
standing claims  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  parties,  respectively. 
It  is  expected  that  the  original  of  the  convention  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  steamer  which  leaves  Liverpool  to-morrow.    Circtunstanoes,  hotP- 
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ever,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert,  in  my  judgment  make  it  advis- 
able to  communicate  to  the  Senate  the  copy  referred  to  in  advance  of  the 

arrival  of  the  original  instrument. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  January  iS,  1S69. 
To  the  SenaU  of  the  United  States: 

The  resolution  adopted  on  the  5th  instant,  requesting  the  President 
"to  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  any  proclamation  of  amnesty  made 
by  him  smce  the  last  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  also  to  communicate 
to  the  Senate  by  what  authority  of  law  the  same  was  made,"  has  been 
received. 

I  accordingly  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  dated  the 
25th  day  of  December  last.  The  authority  of  law  by  which  it  was  made 
is  set  forth  in  the  proclamation  itself,  which  expressly  affirms  that  it  was 
issued  "by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States," 
and  proclaims  and  declares  "unconditionally  and  without  reservation, 
to  all  and  to  every  person  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  participated  in  the 
late  insurrection  or  rebellion,  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  for  the  offense 
of  treason  against  the  United  States,  or  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities under  the  Constitution  and.  the  laws  which  have  been  made  in 
pursuance  thereof." 

The  Federal  Constitution  is  understood  to  be  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Executive  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  second  section  of  article 
second  of  that  instrument  provides  that  the  President ' '  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment."  The  proclamation  of  the  25th  ultimo 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  judicial  expositions  of  the  authority  thus 
conferred  upon  the  Executive,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  papers,  is  in  conformity  with  the  precedent  established  by 
Washington  in  1795,  and  followed  by  President  Adams  in  1800,  Madison 
in  i8i5,and  Lincoln  in  1863,  and  by  the  present  Executive  in  1865, 1867, 

"**  ^^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /a««arv  20^  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  19th  ultimo,  requesting 
information  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  rent  for  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Libby  Prison,  in  the  dty  of  Richmond,  Va. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington,  January  22,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, an  additional  article  to  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  for  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of 

^^^^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  ya««arK  22,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, an  additional  article  to  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  crimi- 
nals  fugitives  from  justice.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion,  January  23^  i86g. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  the  constitutional  action  of  that 
body,  a  treaty  concluded  at  the  council  house  on  the  Cattaraugus  Res- 
ervation, in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1868,  by 
Walter  R.  Irwin,  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians 
residing  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  dated  the  22d  instant,  and  the  papers  therein  referred  to, 
in  relation  to  the  treaty,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  26,  1869. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  in  conformity  with  the 
reqtiirements  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  22d  of  June,  i860,  a 
copy  of  certain  regulations  for  the  consular  courts  in  China,  prohibiting 
steamers  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  from  using  or  passing 
through  the  Straw  Shoe  Channel  on  the  river  Yangtse,  decreed  by  S. 
Wells  Williams,  charg6  d'affaires,  on  the  ist  of  June,  and  promulgated 
by  George  P.  Seward,  consul-general  at  Shanghai,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1868,  with  the  assent  of  five  of  the  United  States  consuls  in  China,  G.  H. 
Colton  Salter  dissenting.  His  objections  to  the  regulations  are  set  forth 
in  the  accompan3dng  copy  of  a  communication  of  the  loth  of  October 
last,  inclosed  in  Consul-General  Seward's  dispatch  of  the  14th  of  the 
same  month  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNvSON. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,  rS6p. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  0/  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accom- 
pan5ring  documents,  in  relation  to  the  gold  medal  presented  to  Mr.  George 
Peabody  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  16, 1867. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /fl««arK  27,  j86p. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolution 
of  the  23d  instant,  the  accompanying  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  27,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  21st  instant,  requesting 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  Brevet  Major-General  William  S.  Harney  upon  the 
Sioux  and  other  Indians  congregated  vmder  treaties  made  with  them  by 
the  special  peace  commission.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington, /awttary  ^p,  i86p. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  a  resolution 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  without  date,  received  at  the  Executive 

Mansion  on  the  loth  of  December,  calling  for  correspondence  in  relation 

to  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Costello  and  Warren,  naturalized  citizens  of  the 

United  States  imprisoned  in  Great  Britain,  a  report  from  the  Secretary 

of  State  and  the  papers  to  which  it  refers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

ExECUTivK  Mansion,  January  29,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  with  the  New  York  Indians  concluded  November  4, 1868, 
which  is  now  before  that  body  for  its  constitutional  action,  an  additional 
article  of  said  treaty  as  an  amendment. 

A  communication,  dated  the  28th  instant,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
explaining  the  object  of  the  amendment,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

^Rdatlitg  to  buildings  occupied  In  Washington  by  Departments  of  the  Gorernment 
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Washington,  February  j,  i86g. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
1 6th  of  December  last,  in  relation  to  the  arrest  of  American  citizens  in 
Paraguay,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretarv  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  j,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  further  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  concerning  recent  transactions  in  the  region  of  the  La  Plata 
affecting  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Paraguay,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

ExECUTivB  Mansion,  February  2,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
two  treaties  made  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  20th  July,  1867,  to  establish  peace  with  certain  hostile  tribes,  viz: 

A  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Laramie,  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  29th 
April,  1868,  with  various  bands  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  Nation  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah  Territory,  on  the  3d  day  of 
July,  1868,  with  the  Shoshone  (eastern  band)  and  Bannock  Indians. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  2d 
instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  him  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  28th  ultimo,  together  with  the  correspondence 
therein  referred  to,  relating  to  said  treaties,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  s,  iS6p. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  x>apers  which  accompany  it,  in  relation  to  the 
encroachments  of  agents  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  upon  the  trade 
and  territory  of  Alaska.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

ExECUTrvK  Mansion,  February  4,  1869, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  the  constitutional  action  of  that 
body  thereon,  the  following  treaties,  concluded  with  various  bands  and 
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tribes  of  Indians  by  William  I.  Cullen,  special  agent  for  Indians  in  Mon- 
tana, viz: 

Treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Hawley  on  the  isth  July,  1868,  with  the 
Gros  Ventres. 

Treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Hawley  on  the  15th  July,  1868,  with  the 
River  Crow  Indians. 

Treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Benton  September  i,  1868,  with  the  Blackfeet 
Nation  (composed  of  the  tribe  of  that  name  and  the  Blood  and  Piegan 
tribes). 

Treaty  with  the  mixed  bands  of  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  and  Sheepeaters, 
concluded  at  Virginia  City  September  24, 1868. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  3d  instant,  and  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  2d  instant,  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  the  several  treaties  and  suggesting  an  amend- 
ment of  some  of  them,  and  submitting  maps  and  papers  connected  with 

said  treaties,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  4,  i86p. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  23d 
January  ultimo,  I  transmit  a  report*  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  called  for  by  the  resolu- 

*^^^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  8,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Referring  to  my  communications  of  the  i6th  of  December,  1868,  and 
of  the  ist  of  February  instant,  addressed  to  the  Senate  in  answer  to  the 
resolution  of  that  body  of  the  8th  of  December  last,  concerning  recent 
transactions  in  the  region  of  the  La  Plata,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompany  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  p,  i86p. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  13th 
ultimo,  requesting  information  as  to  expenditures  by  the  northwestern 
boundary  commission,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  subject,  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

*  Relating  to  the  claim  of  William  T.  Harris,  a  United  States  dtisen,  to  property  witltheld  by  tlie 
Brasilian  Government. 
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ExECUTrvK  Mansion,  February  p,  i86^. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  the  constitutional  action  of  that 
body  thereon,  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1868,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  by  their  duly 
authorized  delegates. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  8th  instant,  and 
a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of*  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  6th  instant,  in 
relation  to  said  treaty,  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  11,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  21st 

ultimo,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanjring  papers, 

in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the  Robert  College  at  Constantinople. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  their  action  thereon,  a  mutual 
relinquishment  of  the  agreement  between  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
Indians  of  Kansas,  which  agreement  is  appended  to  a  treaty  now  before 
the  Senate  between  the  United  States  and  the  Swan  Creek  and  Black 
River  Chippewas  and  the  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians,  concluded  on  the 
ist  of  June,  1868. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  nth  instant,  together 
with  the  papers  therein  referred  to,  is  also  herewith  transmitted. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  75,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  for  facilitating  and  securing  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  through  the  continental 
isthmus  lying  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
which  instrument  was  signed  at  Bogota  on  the  14th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  77,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon, 
a  treaty  concluded  on  the  i  ith  instant,  in  the  dty  of  Washington,  between 
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the  United  States  and  the  Sac  and  Pox  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Iowa  tribe  of  Indians.  A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
1 6th  instant,  together  with  the  letters  therein  referred  to,  accompany 
the  treaty.  For  reasons  stated  in  the  accompanying  communications, 
I  request  to  withdraw  from  the  Senate  a  treaty  with  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  of  the  Missouri,  concluded  February  19, 1867,  now  pending  before 

that  body.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Washington,  February  ij,  i86p. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
accompanying  documents,  in  relation  to  the  gold  medal  presented  to 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  2, 

^^^7-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

.    ExKCurrvK  Mansion, 

February  77,  186^. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  with  the  Brul^  and  other  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  now 
pending  before  that  body,  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  dated  the  i6th  instant,  and  accompanying  letters  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  P.  H.  Conger,  United  States  Indian  agent 
for  the  Yankton  Sioux,  requesting  that  the  benefits  of  said  treaty  may  be 
extended  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  and  all  the  bands  and  individuals  of  the 
Dakota  Sioux.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  ly,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  19th 

ultimo,  relating  to  fisheries,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 

documents  which  accompanied  it.  ^ 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

February  18,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action,  a  treaty  concluded 
on  the  13th  instant  between  the  United  States  and  the  Otoe  and  Mis* 
eouiia  tribe  of  Indians,  together  with  the  accompanying  papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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Washington^  February  ip,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  in  relation  to  the  nse  of  passports  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  France.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  20,  i86p. 
To  the  House  of  RepreseniaHves: 

I  transmit  an  additional  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  represent- 
ing  that  Messrs.  Costello  and  Warren,  citizens  of  the  United  States  im- 
prisoned in  Ireland,  have  been  released. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

• 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  23,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  UntUd  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
subject  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  13th  January  last,  request- 
ing ' '  that  the  President  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  detail  an 
officer  to  select  from  the  public  lands  such  permanent  points  upon  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Alaska  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary  for  light-house  purxxDses,  in  view  of  the  future  commer- 
cial necessity  of  the  Pacific  0)ast,  and  to  reserve  the  same  for  exclusive 
use  of  the  United  States."  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  23,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Referring  to  my  communication  to  Congress  of  the  26th  ultimo,  con- 
cerning a  decree  made  by  the  United  States  charg^  d'affaires  in  China, 
on  I  St  of  June  last,  prohibiting  steamers  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  from  using  or  passing  through  the  Straw  Shoe  Channel 
on  the  Yangtse  River,  I  now  transmit  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  the  22d  of 
August  last,  No.  25,  from  S.  Wells  Williams,  esq. ,  and  of  such  of  the 
papers  accompanying  it  as  were  not  contained  in  my  former  communica- 
tion. I  also  transmit  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  the  6th  instant  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  above-named  dispatch. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  24,  i86p. 
To  the  Senatt  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  citizens  of  either  country  against  the  other,  signed  on  the  4th 
day  of  July  last,  and  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  lat 
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It  is  recommended  that  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
this  convention  into  effect  shall  receive  early  consideration. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  March  /,  186^, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Senate  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I 
return  herewith  their  resolution  of  the  26th  February,  calling  for  a  state- 
ment of  internal-revenue  stamps  issued  by  the  Government  since  the 

passage  of  the  act  approved  July  i,  1862. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


VETO  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13,  1869. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  bill  entitled  **An  act  transferring  the  duties  of  trustees  of  colored 
schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown"  is  herewith  returned  to  the 
Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  without  my  approval. 

The  accompan3dng  paper  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  legislation  which 
the  bill  proposes  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  colored  residents  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  that  they  prefer  that  the  schools  for 
their  children  should  be  under  the  management  of  trustees  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  term  of  office  is  for  four  years,  rather 
than  subject  to  the  control  of  bodies  whose  tenure  of  office,  depending 
merely  upon  political  considerations,  may  be  annually  affected  by  the 
elections  which  take  place  in  the  two  cities. 

The  colored  people  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  are  at  present  not 
represented  by  a  person  of  their  own  race  in  either  of  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  public  schools  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities.  Of  the 
three  trustees,  however,  who,  imder  the  act  of  July  11, 1862,  compose 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  schools  for  colored  children,  two  are  persons 
of  color.  The  resolutions  transmitted  herewith  show  that  they  have  per- 
formed their  trust  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  colored  people 
of  the  two  cities,  and  no  good  reason  is  known  to  the  Executive  why  the 
duties  which  now  devolve  upon  them  should  be  transferred  as  proposed 
in  the  bill. 

With  these  brief  suggestions  the  bill  is  respectfully  returned,  and  the 
consideration  of  Congress  invited  to  the  accompanying  preamble  and 
resolutions.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  22,  i86p. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  accompanying  bill,  entitled  ''An  act  regulating  the  duties  on  im- 
ported copper  and  copper  ores/'  is,  for  the  following  reasons,  returned. 
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without  my  approval,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  branch 
of  Congress  it  originated. 

Its  immediate  effect  will  be  to  diminish  the  public  receipts,  for  the 
object  of  the  bill  can  not  be  accomplished  without  seriously  affecting 
the  importation  of  copper  and  copper  ores,  from  which  a  considerable 
revenue  is  at  present  derived.  While  thus  impairing  the  resources  of 
the  Government,  it  imposes  an  additional  tax  upon  an  already  overbur- 
dened people,  who  should  not  be  further  impoverished  that  monopolies 
may  be  fostered  and  corporations  enriched. 

It  is  represented — and  the  declaration  seems  to  be  sustained  by  evi- 
dence— that  the  duties  for  which  this  bill  provides  are  nearly  or  quite 
sufficient  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  foreign  ores  of  copper.  Its 
enactment;  therefore,  will  prove  detrimental  to  the  shipping  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  business,  for  many  years  suc- 
cessfully established,  of  smelting  home  ores  in  connection  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  imported  articles.  This  business,  it  is  credibly  asserted, 
has  heretofore  yielded  the  larger  share  of  the  copper  production  of  the 
country,  and  thus  the  industry  which  this  legislation  is  designed  to  en- 
courage is  actually  less  than  that  which  will  be  destroyed  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

It  seems  also  to  be  evident  that  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to 
enhance  by  70  per  cent  the  cost  of  blue  vitriol — an  article  extensively 
used  in  dyeing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  and  colored  cloths.  To 
produce  such  an  augmentation  in  the  price  of  this  commodity  will  be  to 
discriminate  against  other  great  branches  of  domestic  industry,  and  by 
increasing  their  cost  to  expose  them  most  unfairly  to  the  effects  of  for- 
eign competition  legislation  can  neither  be  wise  nor  just  which  seeks 
the  welfare  of  a  single  interest  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  of  many 
and  varied  interests  at  least  equally  important  and  equally  deserving  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  reason 
which  will  justify  the  interference  of  Government  with  any  legitimate 
industry,  except  so  far  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  requirements 
of  the  revenue.  As  has  already  been  stated,  however,  the  legislative 
intervention  proposed  in  the  present  instance  will  diminish,  not  increase, 
the  public  receipts. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  law  is  urged  as  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
certain  mining  interests  upon  Lake. Superior,  which,  it  is  alleged,  are  in 
a  greatly  depressed  condition,  and  can  only  be  sustained  by  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  copper.  If  this  result  should  follow  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  a  tax  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  single  class  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  consumers  of  copper  throughout  the  entire  country,  not  war* 
ranted  by  any  need  of  the  Government,  and  the  avails  of  which  would 
not  in  any  degree  find  their  way  into  the  Treasury  of  the  nation.  If  the 
miners  of  Lake  Superior  are  in  a  condition  of  want,  it  can  not  be  justly 
affirmed  that  the  Government  should  extend  charity  to  them  in  prefer* 
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ence  to  those  of  its  citizens  who  in  other  portions  of  the  country  sufFer 
'n  like  manner  from  destitution.  I^east  of  all  should  the  endeavor  to  aid 
them  be  based  upon  a  method  so  uncertain  and  indirect  as  that  contem- 
plated by  the  bill,  and  which,  moreover,  proposes  to  continue  the  exercise 
of  its  benefaction  through  an  indefinite  period  of  years.  It  is,  besides, 
reasonable  to  hope  that  positive  suffering  from  want,  if  it  really  exists, 
will  prove  but  temporary  in  a  region  where  ag^cultural  labor  *s  so  much 
in  demand  and  so  well  compensated.  A  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  show  that  the  present  low  price  of  copper,  which  alone 
has  induced  any  depression  the  mining  interests  of  Lake  Supenor  may 
have  recently  experienced,  is  due  to  causes  which  it  is  wholly  impolitic, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  contravene  by  legislation.  These  causes  are,  in 
the  main,  an  increase  in  the  general  supply  of  copper,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery and  working  of  remarkably  productive  mines  and  to  a  coincident 
restriction  in  the  consumption  and  use  of  copper  by  the  substitution  of 
other  and  cheaper  metals  for  industrial  purposes.  It  is  now  sought  to 
resist  by  artificial  means  the  action  of  natural  laws;  to  place  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  an  essential 
commodity,  upon  a  different  basis  from  other  nations,  and  especially  to 
compensate  certain  private  and  sectional  interests  for  the  changes  and 
losses  which  are  always  incident  to  industrial  progress. 

Although  providing  for  an  increase  of  duties,  the  proposed  law  does  not 
even  come  within  the  range  of  protection,  in  the  fair  acceptation  of  the 
term.  It  does  not  look  to  the  fostering  of  a  young  and  feeble  interest 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  strength  and  the  capacity  of 
self-support.  It  appears  to  assume  that  the  present  inability  for  success- 
ful production  is  inherent  and  permanent,  and  is  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  be  gradually  overcome;  yet  in  spite  of  this  it  proposes,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  lawmaking  power,  to  sustain  that  interest  and  to  impose  it  in 
hopeless  perpetuity  as  a  tax  upon  the  competent  and  beneficent  industries 
of  the  country. 

The  true  method  for  the  mining  interests  of  Lake  Superior  to  obtain 
relief,  if  relief  is  needed,  is  to  endeavor  to  make  their  great  natural 
resources  fuUy  available  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  Special  or 
dass  legislation  can  not  remedy  the  evils  which  this  bill  is  designed  to 
meet.  They  can  only  be  overcome  by  laws  which  will  effect  a  wise,  hon- 
est, and  economical  administration  of  the  Government,  a  reestabUshment 
of  the  specie  standard  of  value,  and  an  early  adjustment  of  our  system  of 
State,  mtmidpal,  and  national  taxation  (especially  the  latter)  upon  the 
fundamental  principle  that  all  taxes,  whether  collected  under  the  inter- 
nal revenue  or  under  a  tariff,  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
productive  energies  of  the  people. 

The  bill  is  therefore  returned,  in  the  belief  that  the  true  interests  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  people  require  that  it  should  not  become  a  law. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  Presidbnt  of  thb  United  States  op  America. 

a  proci/amation. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  heretofore  set  forth 
several  proclamations  offering  amnesty  and  pardon  to  persons  who  had 
been  or  were  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion  against  the  lawful  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  proclamations  were  sev- 
erally issued  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1863,  on  the  26th  day  of  March, 
1864,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1865,  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1867, 
and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  present  year;  and 

Whereas  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  having  been  rees- 
tablished in  all  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  believed  that  such  prudential  reservations  and  excep- 
tions as  at  the  dates  of  said  several  proclamations  were  deemed  necessary 
and  proper  may  now  be  wisely  and  justly  relinquished,  and  that  an  uni- 
versal amnesty  and  pardon  for  participation  in  said  rebellion  extended  to 
all  who  have  borne  any  part  therein  will  tend  to  secure  permanent  peace, 
order,  and  prosperity  throughout  the  land,  and  to  renew  and  fully  restore 
confidence  and  fraternal  feeUng  among  the  whole  people,  and  their  re- 
spect for  and  attachment  to  the  National  Government,  designed  by  its 
patriotic  founders  for  the  general  good: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by 
the  Constitution  and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  unconditionally  and  without  res- 
ervation, to  all  and  to  every  person  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  participated 
in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  for  the 
offense  of  treason  against  the  United  States  or  of  adhering  to  their  ene- 
mies during  the  late  dvil  war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  which  have  been 
made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  with  my  hand  and 
have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 
[seal.]  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  25th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ninety-third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 

F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary  0/ State. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

The  history  of  the  process  of  impeachment  is  recited  in  the  article  entitled 
*' Impeachment "  in  the  encyclopedic  index  (volume  eleven).  The  official 
record  of  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  is  contained  on  pages 
3907,  3916,  3918,  3926  and  3951.  The  photograph  shows  the  Congressional 
Committee  that  managed  the  proceedings.  Those  seated  are  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Thomas  Williams  and  John  Bingham;  standing 
are  James  Wilson,  George  S.  Boutwell  and  John  A.  Logan. 
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IMPEACHMENT  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

On  the  24th  of  Febmary,  1868,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  resolved  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson, 
Preadent  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors*  of 
which  the  Senate  was  apprised,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
triaL  On  the  2d  and  3d  of  March  articles  of  impeachment  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  Hoose  <rf  Representatives,  and  on  the  4th  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  John 
A.  Bingham,  Mr.  George  S.  Bontwell,  Mr.  James  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  Benja« 
min  F.  Butler,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  Mr.  John  A.  Logan,  and  Mr.  Thad* 
deus  Stevens,  who  were  accompanied  by  the  House  as  a  Ounmittee  of 
the  Whole.    The  articles  are  as  follows: 

In  the  HouSB  of  RSPILSSSNTAtTVBS,  UNITED  STATES, 

March  2,  1868. 

Akticlbs  Exhibited  by  the  House  op  Representatives  op  the 
Unitbd  States,  in  the  Name  op  Themselves  and  Aix  the  Peo- 
ple OP  THE  United  States,  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
op  the  United  States,  in  Maintenance  and  Support  op  Their 
Impeachment  against  Him  por  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors 
IN  Oppice. 

Article  I.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  2ist  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868.  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  oath  of 
office,  and  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  did  unlawfully  and  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  issue  an  order  in  writ- 
ing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  theretofore 
duly  appointed  and  commissioned,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  such  Secretary;  and  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  A,  D. 
1867,  and  during  the  recess  of  said  Senate,  having  suspended  by  his  order 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office,  and  within  twenty  days  after  the  first 
day  of  the  next  meeting  of  said  Senate — that  is  to  say,  on  the  12th  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  last  aforesaid — having  reported  to  said  Senate 
such  suspension,  with  the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  action  in  the  case 
and  the  name  of  the  person  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
office  temporarily  imtil  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate;  and  said  Senate 
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thereafterwards,  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1868,  having  duly 
considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  reported  by  said  Andrew  Johnson 
for  said  suspension,  and  having  refused  to  concur  in  said  suspension, 
whereby  and  by  force  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  regu^ 
lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,'*  passed  March  2,  1867,  said 
^win  M.  Stanton  did  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office, 
whereof  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  had  then  and  there  due  notice;  and 
said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  by  reason  of  the  premises,  on  said  21st  day  of 
February,  being  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War;  which  said  order  for  the  removal  of  said  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  is  in  substance  as  follows;  that  is  to  say: 

ExECunvK  Mansion, 
WashingUm^  D,  C,  February  21  ^  1868, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Con* 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secre^ 
tary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  communication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major-General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Army,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim ,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your 
custody  and  charge. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

which  order  was  unlawfully  issued  with  intent  then  and  there  to  violate 
the  act  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  dvil  offices/' 
passed  March  2,  1867,  and  with  the  further  intent,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  in  violation  thereof,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  said  Senate  then  and  there  being 
in  session,  to  remove  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  being  then  and 
there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  being  then  and  there 
in  the  due  and  lawful  execution  and  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  office; 
whereby  saia  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then 
and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Art.  II.  That  on  said  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  Washing- 
ton, in  the  District  pf  Columbia,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  oath  of 
office,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  without  the  advice  and  con* 
sent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  said  Senate  then  and  there  being 
in  session,  and  without  authority  of  law,  did,  with  intent  to  violate  the 
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Constitation  of  the  United  States  and  the  act  aforesaid,  issne  and  deliver 

to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority  in  substance  as  follows;  that 

is  to  say: 

ExBcirrivB  Mansion, 

Wdshingtan,  D,  C,  February  21^  i868. 

Brevet  Major-General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Snt:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as 
Secretazy  for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers, 
and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

Respectfully,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

then  and  there  being  no  vacancy  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  De- 
partment of  War;  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office. 

Art.  III.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  2ist  day  of  February,  A.  D,  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  did  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office 
in  this,  that  without  authority  of  law,  while  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  was  then  and  there  in  session,  he  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo  Thomas 
to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  with  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  no  vacancy  having  happened  in  said  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy 
existing  in  said  office  at  the  time,  and  which  said  appointment,  so  made 
by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  I/>renzo  Thomas,  is  in  substance  as  fol* 
lows;  that  is  to  say: 

ExKCunvB  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  21  ^  /868. 
Brevet  Major-General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  United  Stales  Army,  Washington,  D,  C 

Sir:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  paperS) 
and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  change. 

Respectfully,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Art.  IV.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  his  oath  of  office,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21st  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did 
unlawfully  conspire  with  one  I/>renzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons 
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to  the  House  of  Representatives  unknown,  with  intent,  by  intimidation 
and  threats,  unlawfully  to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and 
there  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  duly  appointed  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  holding  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  '*An  act  to 
define  and  punish  certain  conspiracies,"  approved  July  31, 1861;  whereby 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there 
conunit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  in  office. 

Art.  V.  That  said 'Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the 
2ist  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in 
said  year  before  the  2d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives  unknown,  to  pre- 
vent and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  in  pursuance 
of  said  conspiracy  did  unlawfully  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
then  and  there  being  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  duly  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from 
holding  said  office;  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor in  office. 

Art.  VI.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the 
2ist  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  by  force  to  seize, 
take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of 
War,  and  then  and  there  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  for  said  Department,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled 
**An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspiracies,"  approved  July  31, 
1861,  and  with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  an  act  entitled  **An  act 
regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867; 
whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then 
and  there  commit  a  high  crime  in  office. 

Art.  VII.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on 
the  2ist  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  with  intenl 
unlawfully  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Department  of  War,  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, Secretary  for  said  Department,  with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard 
the  act  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices," 
passed  March  2,  1867;  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in  offioe. 
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Art.  VIII.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  with 
intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursement  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War,  on  the  21st  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did 
unlawfully,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  *  'An  act  regu- 
lating the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,''  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the  Senate  was 
then  and  there  in  session,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  War,  and  with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard 
the  act  aforesaid,  then  and  there  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas 
a  letter  of  authority,  in  writing,  in  substance  as  follows;  that  is  to  say: 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington  y  D.  C,  February  21  ^  1868, 
Brevet  Major-General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  United  States  Army^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ^  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers, 
and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

Respectfully,  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then 
and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Art.  IX.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  22d  day  of  February,  A,  D.  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  duly  enacted,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  did  bring  before  himself  then  and  there  William  H.  Emory,  a 
major-general  by  brevet  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  actually  in 
conunand  of  the  Department  of  Washington  and  the  military  forces 
thereof,  and  did  then  and  there,  as  such  Commander  in  Chief,  declare  to 
and  instruct  said  Emory  that  part  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  passed 
March  2,  1867,  entitled  *'An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  for  other  purposes," 
especially  the  second  section  thereof,  which  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  *'all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  and  in  case  of  his  inability  through  the  next  in  rank," 
was  unconstitutional  and  in  contravention  of  the  commission  of  said 
Emory,  and  which  said  provision  of  law  had  been  theretofore  duly  and 
legally  promulgated  by  general  order  for  the  government  and  direction 
of  the  Array  of  the  United  States,  as  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  then  and 
thexie  well  knew,  with  intent  thereby  to  induce  said  Emory,  in  his  official 
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capacity  as  commandet  of  the  Department  of  Washington,  to  violate  the 
provisions  of  said  act  and  to  take  and  receive,  act  upon,  and  obey  such 
orders  as  he,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  might  make  and  give,  and 
which  should  not  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther intent  thereby  to  enable  him,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
civil  oflBces,'*  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  to  unlawfully  prevent  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  then  being  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  from  holding 
said  office  and  discharging  the  duties  thereof;  whereby  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and 
was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  time  hereafter  any  further  articles 
or  other  accusation  or  impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  replying  to  his  answers  which 
he  shall  make  unto  the  articles  herein  preferred  against  him,  and  of  offer* 
ing  proof  to  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to  all  and  every  other 
article,  accusation,  ot  impeachment  which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them,  as 
the  case  shall  require,  do  demand  that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be 
put  to  answer  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  herein  charged 
against  him,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials,  and  judg- 
ments may  be  thereupon  had  and  given  as  may  be  agreeable  to  law  and 

'^^^-  SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

*^**®^'  EDWARD  Mcpherson, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  ths  Hoxiss  op  Rbprksbntatives,  Unitbd  Statbs, 

March  j,  1868. 

The  following  additional  articles  of  impeachment  were  agreed  to,  viz: 
Art.  X.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  the  dignity  and  proprieties 
thereof,  and  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  be 
maintained  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov* 
emment  of  the  United  States,  designing  and  intending  to  set  aside  the 
rightful  authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  bring  into  dis* 
grace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  several  branches  thereof,  to  impair  and  destroy  the  regard 
and  respect  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress 
and  legislative  power  thereof  (which  all  officers  of  the  Government  ought 
inviolably  to  preserve  and  maintain),  and  to  excite  the  odium  and  resent- 
ment of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against  Congress  and 
the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted;  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
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said  design  and  intent,  openly  and  publicly,  and  before  divers  assemblages 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  convened  in  divers  parts  thereof  to 
meet  and  receive  said  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  did,  on  the  i8th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1866,  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  afterwards,  make  and  deliver  with 
a  loud  voice  certain  intemperate,  inflammatory,  and  scandalous  harangues, 
and  did  therein  utter  loud  threats  and  bitter  menaces,  as  well  against  Con- 
gress as  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  duly  enacted  thereby,  amid  the 
cries,  jeers,  and  laughter  of  the  multitudes  then  assembled  and  in  hear- 
ing, which  are  set  forth  in  the  several  specifications  hereinafter  written 
in  substance  and  effect;  that  is  to  say: 

Specification  first — In  this,  that  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  the  Executive  Mansion,  to  a  committee  of  citizens  who  called  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  and  concemiag  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1866,  did  in 
a  loud  voice  declare  in  substance  and  effect,  among  other  things;  that  is 
to  say: 

So  far  as  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  is  concerned,  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  restore  the  Union,  to  heal  the  breach,  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  which 
were  consequent  upon  the  struggle,  and  (to  speak  in  common  phrase)  to  prepare,  as 
the  learned  and  wise  physician  would,  a  plaster  healing  in  character  and  coextensive 
with  the  wound.  We  thought  and  we  think  that  we  had  partially  succeeded;  but  as 
the  work  progresses,  as  reconstruction  seemed  to  be  taking  place  and  the  country 
was  becoming  reunited,  we  found  a  disturbing  and  marring  element  opposing  us. 
In  aUuding  to  that  element  I  shall  go  no  further  than  your  convention  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  has  delivered  to  me  the  report  of  its  proceedings.  I  shall 
make  no  reference  to  it  that  I  do  not  believe  the  time  and  the  occasion  justify. 

We  have  witnessed  in  one  department  of  the  Government  every  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union.  We  have  seen  hanging  upon  the 
verge  of  the  Government,  as  it  were,  a  body  called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  while  in  fact  it  is  a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States. 
We  have  seen  this  Congress  pretend  to  be  for  the  Union,  when  its  every  step  and 
act  tended  to  perpetuate  disunion  and  make  a  disruption  of  the  States  inevitable. 
*  *  *  We  have  seen  Congress  gradually  encroach,  step  by  step,  upon  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  violate,  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  GovemmenL  We  have  seen  a  Congress  that  seemed  to  forget  that 
there  was  a  limit  to  the  sphere  and  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  a  Congress 
in  a  minority  assume  to  exercise  power  which,  allowed  to  be  consummated,  would 
result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself. 

Specification  second. — In  this,  that  at  Qeveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 

heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1866,  before  a  public 

assemblage  of  citizens  and  others,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 

United  States,  speaking  of  and  concerning  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States,  did  in  a  loud  voice  declare  in  substance  and  effect,  among  other 

things ;  that  is  to  say : 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I  called  upon  your  Congress  that  is  trying  to  break 
up  the  Government. 
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In  conclusion,  besides  that,  Congress  had  taken  much  pains  to  poison  their  con- 
stituents against  him.  But  what  had  Congress  done?  Have  they  done  anything 
to  restore  the  Union  of  these  States?  No.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  done  every- 
thing to  prevent  it.  And  because  he  stood  now  where  he  did  when  the  rebellion 
commenced,  he  had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor.  Who  had  nm  greater  risks  or 
made  greater  sacrifices  than  himself  ?  But  Congress,  factious  and  domineering,  had 
undertaken  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

Specification  third, — In  this,  that  at  St.Lotiis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1866,  before  a  public 
assemblage  of  citizens  and  others,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  of  and  concerning  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  did  in  a  loud  voice  declare  in  substance  and  effect,  among  other 
things;  that  is  to  say : 

Go  on.  Perhaps  if  you  had  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  New  Orleans  you 
might  understand  more  about  it  than  you  do.  And  if  you  will  go  back — if  you  will 
go  back  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  riot  at  New  Orleans,  perhaps  you  will  not 
be  so  prompt  in  calling  out  "New  Orleans."  If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  at  New 
Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  its  source  or  its  immediate  cause,  you  will  find  out  who 
was  responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  there.  If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  at 
New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  the  Radical  Congress,  you  will  find  that  the  riot 
at  New  Orleans  was  substantially  planned.  If  you  will  take  up  the  proceedings  in 
their  caucuses,  you  will  understand  that  they  there  knew  that  a  convention  wns  to 
be  called  which  was  extinct  by  its  power  having  expired;  that  it  was  said  that  the 
intention  was  that  a  new  government  was  to  be  organized,  and  on  the  organization 
of  that  government  the  intention  was  to  enfranchise  one  portion  of  the  population, 
called  the  colored  population,  who  had  just  been  emancipated,  and  at  the  same  time 
disfranchise  white  men.  When  you  design  to  talk  about  New  Orleans,  you  ought 
to  understand  what  you  are  talking  about.  When  you  read  the  speeches  that  were 
made  and  take  up  the  facts  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  before  that  convention  sat, 
you  will  there  find  that  speeches  were  made,  incendiary  in  their  character,  exciting 
that  portion  of  the  population — ^the  black  population — to  arm  themselves  and  pre- 
pare for  the  shedding  of  blood.  You  wiU  also  find  that  that  convention  did  assem- 
ble, in  violation  of  law,  and  the  intention  of  that  convention  was  to  supersede  the 
reorganized  authorities  in  the  State  government  of  I/>uisiana,  which  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  every  man  engaged  in  that 
rebellion  in  that  convention,  with  the  intention  of  superseding  and  upturning  the 
civil  government  which  had  been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  say  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
hence  you  find  that  another  rebellion  was  commenced,  having  its  origin  in  the 
Radical  Congress. 

So  much  for  the  New  Orleans  riot.  And  there  was  the  cause  and  the  origin  of 
the  blood  that  was  shed;  and  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  is  upon  their  skirts, 
and  they  are  responsible  for  it.  I  could  test  this  thing  a  little  closer,  but  will  not 
do  it  here  to-night.  But  when  you  talk  about  the  causes  and  consequences  that 
resulted  from  proceedmgs  of  that  kind,  perhaps,  as  I  have  been  introduced  here, 
and  you  have  provoked  questions  of  this  kind^though  it  does  not  provoke  me — I 
will  tell  you  a  few  wholesome  things  that  have  been  done  by  this  Radical  Congress 
in  connection  with  New  Orleans  and  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  traduced  and  abused.  I  know  it  has  come  in  advance  of 
me,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  I  have  attempted  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  power  in  resist- 
ing laws  that  were  mtended  to  be  forced  upon  the  Government;  that  I  had  earer- 
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cbed  that  pcmer;  that  I  had  abandoned  the  party  that  elected  me,  and  that  I  was  a 
traitor,  because  I  exercised  the  veto  power  in  attempting  and  did  arrest  for  a  time 
a  bill  that  was  called  a  "  Freedmen's  Bureau*'  bill;  yes,  that  I  was  a  traitor.  And 
I  have  been  traduced,  I  have  been  slandered,  I  have  been  maligned,  I  have  been 
called  Judas  Iscariot  and  all  that.  Now,  my  countrymen,  here  to-night,  it  is  very 
easy  to  indulge  in  epithets;  it  is  easy  to  call  a  man  a  Judas  and  cry  out  **  traitor;'*  but 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  arguments  and  facts  he  is  very  often  found  wanting. 
Judas  Iscariot— Judas.  There  was  a  Judas,  and  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
Oh,  yes;  the  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ.  The  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ,  and  he 
never  could  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  had  had  twelve  apostles.  If  I  have  played 
the  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have  played  the  Judas  with?  Was  it  Thad. 
Stevens?  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips?  Was  it  Charles  Sumner?  These  are  the  men 
that  stop  and  compare  themselves  with  the  Savior,  and  everybody  that  differs  with 
them  in  opinion,  and  to  try  to  stay  and  arrest  their  diabolical  and  nefarious  policy, 
is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas. 

Well,  let  me  say  to  you,  if  you  will  stand  by  me  in  this  action,  if  you  will  stand  by 
me  in  trying  to  give  the  people  a  fair  chance — soldiers  and  citizens — ^to  participate  in 
these  offices,  God  being  willing  I  will  kick  them  out.  I  will  kick  them  out  just  as 
fast  as  I  can. 

Let  me  say  to  you  in  concluding  that  what  I  have  said  I  intended  to  say.  I  was 
not  provoked  into  this,  and  I  care  not  for  their  menaces,  the  taunts  and  the  jeers. 
I  care  not  for  threats.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  bullied  by  my  enemies  nor  overawed 
by  my  friends.  But,  God  willing,  with  your  help  I  will  veto  their  measures  when- 
ever any  of  them  come  to  me. 

which  said  utterances,  declarations,  threats,  and  harangues,  highly  cen- 
surable in  any,  are  peculiarly  indecent  and  unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  United  States,  by  means  whereof  said  Andrew  Johnson  has 
brought  the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  into  con- 
tempt, ridicule,  and  disgrace,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  citizens; 
whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  com- 
mit and  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Art.  XI.  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  did  here- 
tofore, to  wit,  on  the  i8th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1866,  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  public  speech,  declare  and 
affirm  in  substance  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States;  thereby  denying  and  intending  to 
deny  that  the  legislation  of  said  Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon 
him,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve 
the  same,  and  also  thereby  denying  and  intending  to  deny  the  power 
of  the  said  Thirty-ninth  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Cor^^titu- 
tion  of  the  United  States;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  declaration  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on 
the  2ist  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement 
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of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act 
regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  ^7 
unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  con- 
trive, means  by  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forth- 
with resuming  the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  sus- 
pension theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
also  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to 
devise  and  contrive,  means  then  and  there  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an 
act  entitled  **An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868  and  for  other  purposes, ' '  approved 
March  2,  1867,  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **An 
act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States," 
passed  March  2,  1867,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  did  then,  to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D. 
1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor  in  office.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

^^^^^-  EDWARD  Mcpherson, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  Senate,  March  4,  1868, 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  letter 

from  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

the  United  States: 

Washington,  March  4,, 1868. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Inasmuch  as  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments  is  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Justice  to 
preside  when  the  President  is  on  trial,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting, 
very  respectfully,  some  observations  in  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  impeachment  which  has  been  preferred  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  against  the  President  now  in  office. 

That  when  the  Senate  sits  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  it  sits  as  a 
court  seems  unquestionable. 

That  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  of  the  President  this  court  must 
be  constituted  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  with  the  Chief  Justice  pre- 
siding, seems  equally  unquestionable. 

The  Federalist  is  regarded  as  the  highest  contemporary  authority  on 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  sixty-fourth  number  the 
functions  of  the  Senate  **  sitting  in  their  judicial  capacity  as  a  court  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments''  are  examined. 
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In  a  paragraph  explaining  the  reasons  for  not  uniting  "the  Supreme 
Court  with  the  Senate  in  the  formation  of  the  court  of  impeachments"  it 
is  observed  that — 

To  a  certain  extent  the  benefits  of  that  union  will  be  obtained  from  making  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  president  of  the  court  of  impeachments,  as 
is  proposed  by  the  plan  of  the  Convention,  while  the  inconveniences  of  an  entire 
incorporation  of  the  former  into  the  latter  will  be  substantiaUy  avoided.  This  was. 
perhaps,  the  prudent  mean. 

This  authority  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  either  of  the  propositions 
just  stated;  and  the  statement  of  them  will  serve  to  introduce  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  the  result  of  my  reflections 
to  the  Senate,  namely,  At  what  period,  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment  of 
the  President,  should  the  court  of  impeachment  be  organized  under  oath, 
as  directed  by  the  Constitution? 

It  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  anyone  who  reflects  upon  the  abilities 
and  the  learning  in  the  law  which  distinguish  so  many  Senators  that 
besides  the  reason  assigned  in  the  Federalist  there  must  have  been  still 
another  for  the  provision  requiring  the  Chief  Justice  to  preside  in  the 
court  of  impeachment.  Under  the  Constitution,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  President,  the  Vice-President  succeeds,  and  it  was  doubtless 
thought  prudent  and  befitting  that  the  next  in  succession  should  not 
preside  in  a  proceeding  through  which  a  vacancy  might  be  created. 

It  is  not  dpubted  that  the  Senate,  while  sitting  in  its  ordinary  capacity, 
must  necessarily  receive  from  the  House  of  Representatives  some  notice 
of  its  intention  to  impeach  the  President  at  its  bar,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  an  unwarranted  opinion,  in  view  of  this  constitutional  provision, 
that  the  organization  of  the  Senate  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  under  the 
Constitution,  should  precede  the  actual  announcement  of  the  impeach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House. 

And  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  still  less  unwarranted  opinion  that 
articles  of  impeachment  should  only  be  presented  to  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment; that  no  stunmons  or  other  process  should  issue  except  from  the 
organized  court,  and  that  rules  for  the  government  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  a  court  should  be  framed  only  by  the  court  itself. 

I  have  found  myself  unable  to  come  to  any  other  conclusions  than  these. 
I  can  assign  no  reason  for  requiring  the  Senate  to  organize  as  a  court 
under  any  other  than  its  ordinary  presiding  officer  for  the  latter  proceed- 
ings upon  an  impeachment  of  the  President  which  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  apply  equally  to  the  earlier. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  has  proceeded  upon  other  views,  and  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  contest  what  its  superior  wisdom  may  have  directed. 

All  good  citizens  will  fervently  pray  that  no  occasion  may  ever  arise 
when  the  grave  proceedings  now  in  progress  will  be  cited  as  a  precedent; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  an  occasion  may  come. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Constitution  has  charged  the  Chief  Justice 
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with  an  important  function  in  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  has  seemed  to  me  fitting  and  obligatory,  where  he  is  unable  to 
concur  in  the  views  of  the  Senate  concerning  matters  essential  to  the 
trial,  that  his  respectful  dissent  should  appear. 

S.  P.  CHASE, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE  SITTING  FOR  THE  TRIAL 
OF  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  5,  1868. 
Thb  United  States  vs,  Andrew  Johnson,  President. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
was  conducted  to  the  chair  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  for 
that  purpose. 

The  following  oath  was  administered  co  the  Chief  Justice  by  Associate 
Justice  Nelson,  and  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  members  of  the  Senate:  [ 

! 
I  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  trial  of  the  impeach-  | 

ment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  now  pending,  I  wiU  do 

impartial  justice  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws.    So  help  me  God. 

I 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  6,  1868. 
Thb  United  States  vs,  Andrew  Johnson,  Presidbnt. 

To  accord  with  the  conviction  of  the  Chief  Justice*  that  the  court 
should  adopt  its  own  rules,  those  adopted  on  March  2  by  the  Senate  sit- 
ting in  its  legislative  capacity  were  readopted  by  the  Senate  sitting  as  a 

court  of  impeachment.     The  rules  are  as  follows: 

I 

Rui^s  OP  Procedure  and  Practice  in  the  Senate  when  SrrTiNO  ! 

ON  THE  TrIAX  op  IMPEACHMENTS. 

I.  Whensoever  the  Senate  shall  receive  notice  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  managers  are  appointed  on  their  part  to  conduct 
an  impeachment  against  any  person,  and  are  directed  to  carry  articles  of 
impeachment  to  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  immediately 
inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive 
the  managers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  such  articles  of  impeachment 
agreeably  to  said  notice. ' 

II.  When  the  managers  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  introduced  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate  and  shall  signify  that  they  are  ready  to  exhibit  articles 

>  See  letter  from  the  Chief  Jnitioe,  pp.  jrt^jyi^ 
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of  impeachment  against  any  person,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
shall  direct  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  make  proclamation,  who  shall,  after 
making  proclamation,  repeat  the  following  words,  viz: 

All  persons  are  commanded  to  keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  while  tlie 
Honse  of  Representatives  is  exhibiting  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of 
impeachment  against . 

after  which  the  articles  shall  be  exhibited;  and  then  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate  shall  inform  the  managers  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper 
order  on  the  subject  of  the  impeachment,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

III.  Upon  such  articles  being  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
shall,  at  I  o'clock  afternoon  of  the  day  (Stmday  excepted)  following 
such  presentation,  or  sooner  if  so  ordered  by  the  Senate,  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  such  articles,  and  shall  continue  in  session  from  day  to 
day  (Sundays  excepted)  after  the  trial  shall  commence  (unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Senate)  until  final  judgment  shall  be  rendered,  and 
so  much  longer  as  may  in  its  judgment  be  needful.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  administer  the  oath  hereinafter  provided  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  then  present,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  as  they  shall 
appear,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  the  same. 

IV.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  upon  whom  the  powers  and  duties' of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  have  devolved,  shall  be  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  preside;  and  in  a  case  requir- 
ing the  said  Chief  Justice  to  preside  notice  shall  be  given  to  him  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  articles  of  impeachment  as  aforesaid,  with  a  request  to  attend; 
and  the  said  Chief  Justice  shall  preside  over  the  Senate  during  the  con- 
sideration of  said  articles  and  upon  the  trial  of  the  person  impeached 
therein. 

V.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  have  power  to  make  and  issue,  by  him- 
self or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  all  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  pre- 
cepts authorized  by  these  rules  or  by  the  Senate,  and  to  make  and  enforce 
such  other  regulations  and  orders  in  the  premises  as  the  Senate  may 
authorize  or  provide. 

VI.  The  Senate  shall  have  powor  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  its  orders,  mandates,  writs,  precepts,  and  judg- 
ments, to  preserve  order,  and  to  punish  in  a  summary  way  contempts  of 
and  disobedience  to  its  authority,  orders,  mandates,  writs,  precepts,  or 
judgments,  and  to  make  all  lawful  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  which 
it  may  deem  essential  or  conducive  to  the  ends  ofjustice;  and  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  may  employ  such  aid 
and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce,  execute,  and  carry  into 
effect  the  lawful  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts  of  the  Senate. 
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VII.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary 
preparations  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  upon  the 
trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while  the  Senate  are  sitting 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment  and  all  forms  during  the  trial 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the 
first  instance,  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of 
evidence  and  incidental  questions;  but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand 
of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays. 

VIII.  Upon  the  presentation  of  articles  of  impeachment  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Senate  as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  summons  shall 
issue  to  the  accused,  reciting  said  articles  and  notifying  him  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  Senate, 
and  named  in  such  writ,  and  file  his  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, and  to  stand  to  and  abide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the  Senate 
thereon,  which  writ  shall  be  served  by  such  officer  or  person  as  shall  be 
named  in  the  precept  thereof  such  number  of  days  prior  to  the  day  fixed 
for  such  appearance  as  shall  be  named  in  such  precept,  either  by  the 
delivery  of  an  attested  copy  thereof  to  the  person  accused  or,  if  that  can 
not  conveniently  be  done,  by  leaving  such  copy  at  the  last  known  place 
of  abode  of  such  person  or  at  his  usual  place  of  business,  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  therein;  or,  if  such  service  shall  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate,  impracticable,  notice  to  the  accused  to  appear  shall  be  given 
in  such  other  manner,  by  publication  or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  deemed 
just;  and  if  the  writ  aforesaid  shall  fail  of  service  in  the  manner  afore- 
said, the  proceedings  shall  not  thereby  abate,  but  further  service  may  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate  shall  direct.  If  the  accused,  after 
service,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the  day 
so  fixed  therefor  as  aforesaid,  or,  appearing,  shall  fail  to  file  his  answer 
to  such  articles  of  impeachment,  the  trial  shall  proceed,  nevertheless,  as 
upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  If  a  plea  of  guilty  shall  be  entered,  judgment 
may  be  entered  thereon  without  further  proceedings. 

IX.  At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed  for 
the  return  of  the  summons  against  the  person  impeached  the  legislative 
and  executive  business  of  the  Senate  shall  be  suspended  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  administer  an  oath  to  the  returning  officer  in  the 
form  following,  viz: 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  return  made  by  me  upon  the  proceaB 

issued  on  the day  of by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  against 

is  truly  made,  and  that  I  have  performed  such  service  as  herein  described. 


So  help  me  God. 

which  oath  shall  be  entered  at  large  on  the  records. 

X.  The  person  impeached  shall  then  be  called  to  appear  and  answer 
the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  If  he  appear,  or  any  person  for 
him,  the  appearance  shall  be  recorded,  stating  particularly  if  by  himself 
or  by  agent  or  attorney,  naming  the  person  appearing  and  the  capacity  in 
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wltiich  he  appears     If  he  do  not  appear,  either  personally  or  by  agent  or 
attorney,  the  same  shall  be  recorded. 

XI.  At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  an  impeachment  the  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  suspended  and  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed  upon  the  impeach- 
ment of ,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  chamber  is  prepared 

with  accommodations  for  the  reception  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

XII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  Senate  shall  sit  upon  the  trial 
of  an  impeachment  shall  be  (unless  otherwise  ordered)  12  o'clock  m.,  and 
when  the  hour  for  such  sitting  shall  arrive  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  shall  so  announce;  and  thereupon  the  presiding  officer  upon  such 
trial  shall  cause  proclamation  to  be  made,  and  the  business  of  the  trial 
shall  proceed.  The  adjournment  of  tlie  Senate  sitting  in  said  trial  shall 
not  operate  as  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  but  on  such  adjournment 
the  Senate  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  its  legislative  and  executive 
business. 

XIII.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  record  the  proceedings  in 
cases  of  impeachment  as  in  the  case  of  legislative  proceedings,  and  the 
same  shall  be  reported  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legislative  proceedings 
of  the  Senate. 

XrV.  Counsel  for  the  parties  shall  be  admitted  to  appear  and  be  heard 
upon  an  impeachment. 

XV.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  presiding  officer,  and  if  he  or  any  Senator  shall  require  it 
they  shall  be  committed  to  writing  and  read  at  the  Secretary's  table. 

XVI.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  the 
party  producing  them  and  then  cross-examined  by  one  person  on  the  other 
mde. 

XVII.  If  a  Senator  is  called  as  a  witness,  he  shall  be  sworn  and  give 
his  testimony  standing  in  his  place. 

XVIII.  If  a  Senator  wishes  a  question  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  or  to 
offer  a  motion  or  order  (except  a  motion  to  adjourn),  it  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  put  by  the  presiding  officer. 

XIX.  At  all  times  while  the  Senate  is  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  im- 
peachment the  doors  of  the  Senate  shall  be  kept  open,  unless  the  Senate 
shall  direct  the  doors  to  be  closed  while  deliberating  upon  its  decisions. 

XX.  All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions  and  all  motions  shall 
be  argued  for  not  exceeding  one  hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate 
shall  by  order  extend  the  time. 

XXI.  The  case  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final 
argument  on  the  merits  may  be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side  (unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate,  upon  application  for  that  purpose),  and 
the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part  of  the  House  Of 
Equwientatives. 
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XXII.  On  the  final  question  whether  the  impeachment  is  sustained 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  on  each  article  of  impeachment  sepa- 
rately, and  if  the  impeachment  shall  not,  upon  any  of  the  articles  pre- 
sented, be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  a 
judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered;  but  if  the  person  accused  in  such 
articles  of  impeachment  shall  be  convicted  upon  any  of  said  articles  by 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  the  Senate  shall  proceed 
to  pronounce  judgment,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  judgment  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas 
and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  except 
when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member 
shall  speak  more  than  once  on  one  question,  and  for  no^  more  than  ten 
minutes  on  an  interlocutory  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes on  the  final  question,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  with- 
out debate;  but  a  motion  to  adjourn  may  be  decided  without  the  yeas 
and  nays,  unle^  they  be  demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

XXIV.  Witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following  form,  viz: 

You, ,  do  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  the  evidence  yon 

shall  give  in  the  case  now  depending  between  the  United  States  and 

shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.    So  help  you  God. 

which  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  duly 
authorized  person. 

Form  of  subpoena  to  be  issued  on  the  application  of  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment,  or  of  the  party  impeached,  or  of  his  counsel: 

To y  greeting: 

You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Senate  6f  the 
United  States  on  the day  of ,  at  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, then  and  there  to  testify  your  knowledge  in  the  cause  which  is  before  the 
Senate  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  have  impeached . 

Fail  not. 

Witness ,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, this day  of ,  A.  D. ,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  Uxiited  States 

the . 

Form  of  direction  for  the  service  of  said  subpoena: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  to ,  greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  serve  and  return  the  within  subpoena  according 
to  law. 

Dated  at  Washington,  this day  of  ,  A.  D. ^,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  the            .  

Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

Form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  sitting 
in  the  trial  of  impeachments: 

I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  in  all  things  appertaining 

to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of ,  now  pending,  I  ^^ill  do  impartial 

justice  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws.     So  help  me  God. 
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Form  o!  suijimons  to  be  issued  and  served  upon  the  person  impeached 

The  United  States  of  America,  ss: 

The  Senate  of  the  Untied  States  to ,  greeting: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  did  on  the 

day  of exhibit  to  the  Senate  articles  of  impeachment  against  you,  the  said 

,  in  the  words  following: 

[Here  insert  the  artidea.] 

And  demand  that  you,  the  said ,  should  be  put  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tions as  set  forth  in  said  articles,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials,  and 
judgments  might  be  thereupon  had  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and  justice: 

You,  the  said ,  are  therefore  hereby  summoned  to  be  and  appear  before 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  their  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the day  of ,  at  1 2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  afternoon,  then  and  there  to 

answer  to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then  and  there  to  abide  by,  obey .  and 
perform  such  orders,  directions,  and  judgments  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  make  in  the  premises,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail. 

Witness ■ ,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  said  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, this day  of ,  A.  D. ,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States  the . 

Form  of  precept  to  be  indorsed  on  said  writ  of  summons: 

The  Untted  States  op  America,  ss: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  to ,  greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  to  and  leave  with ,  if  conven- 
iently to  be  foimd,  or,  if  not,  to  leave  at  his  usual  place  of  abode  or  at  his  usual  place 
of  business,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  within  writ  of 
summons,  together  with  a  like  copy  of  this  precept;  and  in  whichsoever  way  you  per- 
form the  service,  let  it  be  done  at  Teast days  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned 

in  said  writ  of  summons. 

Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  and  precept,  with  your  proceed- 
ings thereon  indorsed,  on  or  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  the  said  writ  of 
summons. 

Witness ,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, this day  of ,  A.  D, ,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 

the . 

All  process  shall  be  served  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

XXV.  If  the  Senate  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  sit  for  the  consideration 
of  articles  of  impeachment  on  the  day  or  hour  fixed  therefor,  the  Senate 
may  by  an  order,  to  be  adopted  without  debate,  fix  a  day  and  hour  for 
resuming  such  consideration. 

On  March  31  Rule  VII  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
VII.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary 
preparations  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial 
shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the  trial  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial 
M  P— vox,  V— 06 
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may  rule  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling 
shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the 
Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision;  or  he  may,  at  his  option, 
in  the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate. 

On  April  3  Rule  VII  was  further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  when 
the  same  shall  be  taken. 

On  March  13  Rule  XXIII  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas 
and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  operation  of  Rule  VII,  except  when  the  doors  rhdll 
be  closed  for  deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member  shall  speak  ^ore 
than  once  on  one  question,  and  for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  on  an 
interlocutory  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  on  the  final 
question,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate;  but 
a  motion  to  adjourn  may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless 
they  be  demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

On  May  7  Rule  XXIII  was  further  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following: 

The  fifteen  minutes  herein  allowed  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation 
on  the  final  question,  and  not  to  the  final  question  on  each  article  of 
impeachment. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  13, 1868. 

The  Unitbd  Statbs  vs,  Akdrbw  Johnson,  Prbsidbnt. 

Mr.  Henry  Stanbery,  in  behalf  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  respondent, 
read  the  following  paper: 

In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 

United  States. 

Mr.  Chikp  Justice  :  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  served  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  this  honorable  court, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  to  answer  certain  articles  of  impeadi- 
ment  found  and  presented  against  me  by  the  honorable  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  enter  my  appearance  by  my 
counsel,  Henry  Stanbery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William 
M.  Evarts,  and  Thomas  A  R.  Nelson,  who  have  my  warrant  and  author- 
ity therefor,  and  who  are  instructed  by  me  to  ask  of  this  honorable  court  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  preparation  of  my  answer  to  said  articles.  After 
a  caieiul  examination  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  oonsultatioii 
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with  my  cotmsel,  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  forty  days  will  be  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  my  answer,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be  allowed. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Stanbery  then  submitted  the  following  motion: 

In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 

United  States. 

Henry  Stanbery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  M. 
Evarts,  and  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  move  the 
court  for  the  allowance  of  forty  days  for  the  preparation  of  the  answer  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  in  support  of  the  motion  make  the  fol- 
lowing professional  statement: 

The  articles  are  eleven  in  number,  involving  many  questions  of  law  and 
fact.  We  have  during  the  limited  time  and  opportunity  afiEorded  us  con- 
sidered as  far  as  possible  the  field  of  investigation  which  must  be  explored 
in  the  preparation  of  the  answer,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  is  that  with  the  utmost  diligence  the  time  we  have  asked  is  rea- 
sonable and  necessary. 

The  precedents  as  to  time  for  answer  upon  impeachments  before  the 
Senate  to  which  we  have  had  opporttmity  to  refer  are  those  of  Judge 
Chase  and  Judge  Peck. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Chase  time  was  allowed  from  the  3d  of  January 
until  the  4th  of  February  next  succeeding  to  put  in  his  answer — a  period 
of  thirty-two  days;  but  in  this  case  there  were  only  eight  articles,  and 
Judge  Chase  had  been  for  a  year  cognizant  of  most  of  the  articles,  and  had 
been  himself  engaged  in  preparing  to  meet  them. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Peck  there  was  but  a  single  article.  Judge  Peck 
asked  for  time  from  the  loth  to  the  25th  of  May  to  put  in  his  answer,  and 
it  was  granted.  It  appears  that  Judge  Peck  had  been  long  cognizant  of 
the  ground  laid  for  his  impeachment,  and  had  been  present  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  upon  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  had 
been  permitted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  present  to  that  body 
an  elaborate  answer  to  the  charges. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  President  is  fairly  entitled  to  more  time  than 
was  allowed  in  either  of  the  foregoing  cases.  It  is  proper  to  add  that 
the  respondents  in  these  cases  were  lawyers,  fully  capable  of  preparing 
their  own  answers,  and  that  no  pressing  official  duties  interfered  with  their 
attention  to  that  business;  whereas  the  President,  not  being  a  lawyer, 
must  rely  on  his  counsel.  The  charges  involve  his  acts,  declarations, 
and  intentions,  as  to  all  which  his  counsel  must  be  fully  advised  upon 
consultation  with  him,  step  by  step,  in  the  preparation  of  his  defense. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  case  requires  such  constant  communication  between 
cUent  and  counsel  as  this,  and  yet  such  communication  can  only  be  had 
at  such  intervals  as  are  allowed  to  the  President  from  the  usual  hours 
tuat  must  be  devoted  to  his  high  official  duties. 
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We  further  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  this  honorable 
court  that,  as  counsel  careful  as  well  of  their  own  reputation  as  of  the 
interests  of  their  client  in  a  case  of  such  magnitude  as  this,  so  out  of 
the  ordinary  range  of  professional  experience,  where  so  much  responsi- 
bility is  felt,  they  submit  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the  court  that 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  themselves  such  opportunity  to  discharge 
their  duty  as  seems  to  them  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

HENRY  STANBERY, 
B.  R.  CURTIS, 
JEREMIAH  S.  BLACK,   ^ 
WILLIAM  M,  EVARTS,  j  ^^^  ^-  ^• 
THOMAS  A.  R.  NELSON, 

Of  Counsel  for  the  Respondent. 

The  above  motion  was  denied,  and  the  Senate  adopted  the  following 
orders: 

Ordered^  That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment on  or  before  Monday,  the  23d  day  of  March  instant. 

Ordered^  That  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate,  for  cause  shown, 
the  trial  of  the  pending  impeachment  shall  proceed  immediately  after 
replication  shall  be  filed. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  23, 1868. 
The  Unitbd  States  vs,  Andrew  Johnson,  President. 

The  answer  of  the  respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  was  sub- 
mitted by  his  counsel,  as  follows: 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the 
trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Answer  op  the  Said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  op  the 
United  States,  to  the  Articles  op  Impeachment  Exhibited 
AGAINST  Him  by  the  House  op  Representatives  op  the  United 
States. 

Answer  to  Artide  I, — For  answer  to  the  first  article  he  says  that 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War 
on  the  15th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1862,  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  during  the  first  term  of  his  Presidency, 
and  was  commissioned,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  hold  the  said  oflBce  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent; that  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  was  created 
by  an  act  of  the  First  Congress  in  its  first  session,  passed  on  the  7th  day 
of  August,  A.  D.  1789,  and  in  and  by  that  act  it  was  provided  and 
enacted  that  the  said  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  shall  perform 
and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  and 
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intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution,  relative  to  the  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the  said  Depart- 
ment; and,  furthermore,  that  the  said  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  said  Department  in  such  a  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  and  instruct. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  by  force  of  the  act 
aforesaid  and  by  reason  of  his  appointment  aforesaid  the  said  Stanton 
became  the  principal  officer  in  one  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the 
Govenunent  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  second  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  settled  and  uniform  prac- 
tice of  each  and  every  President  of  the  United  States,  the  said  Stanton 
then  became,  and  so  long  as  he  should  continue  to  hold  the  said  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  must  continue  to  be,  one  of  the 
advisers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  person 
intrusted  to  act  for  and  represent  the  President  in  matters  enjoined  upon 
him  or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  touching  the  Department  afore- 
said, and  for  whose  conduct  in  such  capacity,  subordinate  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  is  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
made  responsible. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  he  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  upon  and  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  15th  day 
of  April,  1865,  and  the  said  Stanton  was  then  holding  the  said  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  under  and  by  reason  of  the  appoint- 
ment and  commission  aforesaid;  and  not  having  been  removed  from  the 
said  office  by  this  respondent,  the  said  Stanton  continued  to  hold  the  same 
under  the  appointment  and  commission  aforesaid,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  until  the  time  hereinafter  particularly  mentioned,  and  at  no 
time  received  any  appointment  or  commission  save  as  above  detailed. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  on  and  prior  to  the 
5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1867,  this  respondent,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  and  having  the  constitutional  right  to  resort  to  and  rely  upon  the 
person  holding  that  office  for  advice  concerning  the  g^eat  and  difficult 
public  duties  enjoined  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  became  satisfied  that  he  could  not  allow  the  said  Stan- 
ton to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War 
without  hazard  of  the  public  interest;  that  the  relations  between  the  said 
Stanton  and  the  President  no  longer  permitted  the  President  to  resort  to 
him  for  advice  or  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  safely  respon- 
sible for  his  conduct  of  the  afiEairs  of  the  Department  of  War,  as  by  law 
required,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
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States,  which  devolve  on  the  President  the  power  and  the  duty  to  control 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  that  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  by  reason  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  this  respondent  did  necessarily 
consider  and  did  determine  that  the  said  Stanton  ought  no  longer  to 
hold  the  said  oflSce  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  And  this 
respondent,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  effect  to  such  his  decision  and  determination,  did,  on  the 
5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.' 1867,  address  to  the  said  Stanton  a  note  of 
which  the  following  is  a  true  copy: 

Sir:  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  resig- 
nation as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following  reply: 

War  Dbpartmbnt, 
Washington^  August  5, 1867, 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  "  public  considerations 
of  a  high  character  constrain"  you  ''to  say  that"  my  "resignation  as  Secretary  of 
War  will  be  accepted." 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character, 
which  alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  Department,  constrain 
me  not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  ^^^^  ^  STANTON. 

This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  thereon  of  opin- 
ion that,  having  regard  to  the  necessary  official  relations  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
regard  to  the  responsibiUty  of  the  President  for  the  conduct  of  the  said 
Secretary,  and  having  regard  to  the  permanent  executive  authority  of 
the  office  which  the  respondent  holds  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  impossible,  consistently  with  the  public  inter- 
ests, to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War;  and  it  then  became  the  official  duty 
of  the  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  consider  and  decide 
what  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done  by  him,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said 
office. 

This  respondent  was  informed  and  verily  believed  that  it  was  practi- 
cally settled  by  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  so 
considered  and  uniformly  and  in  great  numbers  of  instances  acted  on  by 
each  Congress  and  President  of  the  United  States,  in  succession,  from 
President  Washington  to  and  including  President  Lincoln,  and  from  the 
First  Congress  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  conferred  on  the  President,  as  part  of  the  executive 
power  and  as  one  of  the  necessary  means  and  instruments  of  performing 
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the  executive  duty  expiessly  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution  of  tak* 
ing  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  the  power  at  any  and  all 
times  of  removing  from  oflBce  all  executive  oflScers  for  cause  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  President  alone.  This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, required  the  opinion  of  each  principal  oflScer  of  the  Executive 
Departments  upon  this  question  of  constitutional  executive  power  and 
duty,  and  had  been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  said  Stanton, 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  this  power  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that,  consequently,  it  could  be  lawfully 
exercised  by  him,  and  the  Congress  could  not  deprive  him  thereof;  and 
this  respondent,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
because  in  that  capacity  he  was  both  enabled  and  bound  to  use  his  best 
judgment  upon  this  question,  did,  in  good  faith  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion  and  opinion,  and  did 
make  the  same  known  to  the  honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  a  message  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867  (a  true  copy  whereof  is 
hereunto  annexed  and  marked  A),  that  the  power  last  mentioned  was 
conferred  and  the  duty  of  exercising  it  in  fit  cases  was  imposed  on  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  be  deprived  of  this  power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor 
could  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the  President  and  the  Senate  jointly, 
either  in  part  or  whole;  and  this  has  ever  since  remained  and  was  the 
opinion  of  this  respondent  at  the  time  when  he  was  forced  as  aforesaid  to 
consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done 
by  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said 
Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  also  then  aware  that  by  the  first  section  of  '  'An 
act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  dvil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867, 
by  a  constitutional  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  was  enacted 
as  follows: 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shaU  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  any  such  office  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and 
shaU  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner 
appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided:  Provided ^  That 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General  shaU  hold  their  offices,  respectively, 
for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed 
and  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act  was  understood  and 
intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  by  which 
that  act  was  passed  that  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  for  cause 
might  by  law  be  taken  from  the  President  and  vested  in  him  and  the 
Senate  jointly;  and  although  this  respondent  had  arrived  at  and  still 
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retained  the  opinion  above  expressed,  and  verily  believed,  as  he  still 
believes,  that  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  was  and  is 
wholly  inoperative  and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  same  had  been  enacted  by 
the  constitutional  majority  in  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  that  Congress, 
this  respondent  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine  and  decide  whether 
the  particular  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's 
duty  to  act,  was  within  or  without  the  terms  of  that  first  section  of  the 
act,  or,  if  within  it,  whether  the  President  had  not  the  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War;  and  having,  in  his  capacity  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  so  examined  and  considered,  did  form  the 
opinion  that  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton  and  his  tenure  of  office  were 
not  affected  by  the  first  section  of  the  last-named  act. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  although  a  case  thus 
existed  which,  in  his  judgment,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  called 
for  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War;  and  although  this  re- 
spondent was  of  opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said 
office  was  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  although  this 
respondent  was  also  of  the  opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  the  case  of  the 
said  Stanton  was  not  affected  by  the  first  section  of  the  last-named  act; 
and  although  each  of  the  said  opinions  had  been  formed  by  this  respond- 
ent upon  an  actual  case,  requiring  him,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  come  to  some  judgment  and  determination  thereon,  yet 
this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  desired  and  determined 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  question  of  the  construction  and  effect  of  the 
said  first  section  of  the  last-named  act,  and  also  the  broader  question  of 
the  executive  power  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  remove  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  one  of  the  Executive  Departments  for  cause  seeming  to  him 
sufficient;  and  this  respondent  also  desired  and  de'termined  that  if,  from 
causes  over  which  he  could  exert  no  control,  it  should  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  and  have  in  some  way  determined  either  or  both  of  the 
said  last-named  questions,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  required  of  the  President  thereby,  that  ques- 
tions of  so  much  gravity  and  importance,  upon  which  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  had  disagreed,  which  involved 
powers  considered  by  all  branches  of  the  Government,  during  its  entire 
history  down  to  the  year  1867,  to  have  been  confided  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  President,  and  to  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete and  proper  execution  of  his  constitutional  duties,  should  be  in  some 
proper  way  submitted  to  that  judicial  department  of  the  Government 
intrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power,  and  subjected  by  it  to  the 
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duty,  not  only  of  determining  finally  the  construction  and  efiFect  of  all 
acts  of  Congress,  but  of  comparing  them  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  pronouncing  them  inoperative  when  found  in  conflict 
with  that  fundamental  law  which  the  people  have  enacted  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  their  servants.  And  to  these  ends,  first,  that  through  the 
action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  absolute  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  substitute  some  fit  person  in  place  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  one  of  his 
advisers,  and  as  a  principal  subordinate  officer  whose  official  conduct  he 
was  responsible  for  and  had  lawful  right  to  control,  might,  if  possible,  be 
accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  raising  any  one  of  the  questions 
aforesaid;  and,  second,  if  this  duty  could  not  be  so  performed,  then  that 
these  questions,  or  such  of  them  as  might  necessarily  arise,  should  be  judi- 
cially determined  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpose, 
this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th  day  of 
August,  1867,  seven  days  after  the  reception  of  the  letter  of  the  said  Stan- 
ton of  the  5th  of  August,  hereinbefore  stated,  did  issue  to  the  said  Stanton 
the  order  following,  namely: 

BxBcnrrvB  Mansion, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  August  12, 1867, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vetted  in  me  as  President  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  wiU  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

You  wi  1  at  once  tran  fer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been 
authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books, 
papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

To  which  said  order  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following  reply: 

War  Department, 
The  President.  Washington  City,  August  12,  1867, 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  received,  informing  me  that  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  vested  in  you  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
I  am  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and 
aU  functions  pertaining  to  the  same;  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now 
in  my  custody  and  charge. 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty,  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  without  legal  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent 
to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  public  property 
in  my  custody  as  Secretary. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  General  Conmianding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been 
appointed  ad  interim,  and  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  it  is  provided  in  and 
by  the  second  section  of  ''An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices''  that  the  President  may  suspend  an  officer  from  the  performance 
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of  the  duties  of  the  office  held  by  him,  for  certain  causes  therein  desig- 
nated, until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  until  the  case  shall  be 
acted  on  by  the  Senate;  that  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  advised,  and  he  verily  believed,  zxA  still  believes,  that  the 
executive  power  of  removal  from  office  confided  to  him  by  the  Consti^ 
tution  as  aforesaid  includes  the  power  of  suspension  from  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President;  and  this  respondent,  by  the  order  aforesaid, 
did  suspend  the  said  Stanton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Senate  or  until  the  Senate  should  have  acted  upon  the  case,  but,  by 
force  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  indefinitely  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  the  order,  in  form  aforesaid,  was  made  known  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867,  as  will  be 
more  fully  hereinafter  stated. 

And  this  respondent,  ftulher  answering,  says  that  in  and  by  the  act  of 
February  13,  1795,  it  was,  among  other  things,  provided  and  enacted 
that  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  neces- 
sary, to  authorize  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  imtil  a 
successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  filled,  but  not  exceeding  the  term 
of  six  months;  and  this  respondent,  being  advised  and  believing  that 
such  law  was  in  full  force  and  not  repealed,  by  an  order  dated  August 
12,  1867,  did  authorize  and  empower  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  General  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War  ad  interim^  in  the  form  in  which  similar  authority  had  theretofore 
been  given,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  until  the  Senate 
should  act  on  the  case,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  subject  only 
to  the  limitation  of  six  months  in  the  said  last-mentioned  act  contained; 
and  a  copy  of  the  last-named  order  was  made  known  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867,  as  will  be 
hereinafter  more  fully  stated;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  design  and  inten- 
tion aforesaid,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  submit  the  said  questions 
to  a  judicial  determinatk>n,  this  respondent,  at  or  near  the  date  of  the 
last-mentioned  order,  did  make  known  such  his  purpose  to  obtain  a  judi- 
cial decision  of  the  said  questions,  or  such  of  them  as  might  be  necessary. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  in  further  pursuance 
of  his  intention  and  design,  if  possible,  to  perform  what  he  judged  to  be 
his  imperative  duty,  to  prevent  the  said  Stanton  from  longer  holding 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding,  if  possible,  any  question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
removal  from  executive  office  confided  to  the  President  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  any  question  respecting  the  construction 
and  effect  of  the  first  section  of  the  said  **Act  regulating  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices,"  while  he  should  not  by  any  act  of  his  abandon  and 
relinquish  either  a  power  which  he  believed  the  Constitution  had  con* 
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ferred  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  oflSce  or  a  power  designedly  left  to  him  by  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  last  aforesaid,  this  respondent  did,  on  the  12th  day 
of  December,  1867,  transmit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  message, 
a  copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed  and  marked  B,  wherein  he  made 
known  the  orders  aforesaid  and  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  same, 
so  far  as  this  respondent  then  considered  it  material  and  necessary  that 
the  same  should  be  set  forth,  and  reiterated  his  views  concerning  the 
constitutional  power  of  removal  vested  in  the  President,  and  also  expressed 
his  views  concerning  the  construction  of  the  said  first  section  of  the  last- 
mentioned  act,  as  respected  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  the  said 
Stanton  from  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  well 
hoping  that  this  respondent  could  thus  perform  what  he  then  believed, 
and  still  believes,  to  be  his  imperative  duty  in  reference  to  the  said  Stanton 
without  derogating  from  the  powers  which  this  respondent  believed  were 
confided  to  the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  raising  judicially  any  questions  respecting  the  same. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  this  hope  not  having 
been  realized,  the  President  was  compelled  either  to  allow  the  said  Stan- 
ton to  resume  the  said  office  and  remain  therein  contrary  to  the  settled 
convictions  of  the  President,  formed  as  aforesaid,  respecting  the  powers 
confided  to  him  and  the  duties  required  of  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  formed  as  aforesaid  that  the 
first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  did  not  affect  the  case  of  the  said 
Stanton,  and  contrary  to  the  fixed  belief  of  the  President  that  he  could 
no  longer  advise  with  or  trust  or  be  responsibly  for  the  said  Stanton  in 
the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  else  he  was 
compelled  to  take  such  steps  as  might  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
be  lawful  and  necessary  to  raise  for  a  judicial  decision  the  questions 
affecting  the  lawful  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  the  said  office 
or  the  power  of  the  said  Stanton  to  persist  in  refusing  to  quit  the  said 
office  if  he  should  persist  in  actually  refusing  to  quit  the  same;  and  to 
this  end,  and  to  this  end  only,  this  respondent  did,  on  the  21st  day  of 
February,  1868,  issue  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  said  Stanton,  in 
the  said  first  article  mentioned  and  set  forth,  and  the  order  authoriz- 
ing the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  in 
the  said  second  article  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent,  proceeding  to  answer  specifically  each  substantial 
allegation  in  the  said  first  article,  says:  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on 
the  2  ist  day  of  February,  1868,  was  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  said  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton, 
on  the  day  last  mentioned,  was  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  the  said  office 
against  the  will  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  denies  that  the 
said  order  for  the  removal  of  the  said  Stanton  was  unlawfully  issued.  He 
denies  that  the  said  order  was  issued  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  entitled 
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"An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  dvil  offices.**  He  denies  that 
the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  last-mentioned  act.  He  denies  that  the 
said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  law  thereof,  or  of  his  oath  of  office.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was 
issued  with  an  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  law  thereof,  or  this  respondent's  oath  of  office;  and  he  respectfully 
but  earnestly  insists  that  not  only  was  it  issued  by  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  he  believed  to  be  an  imperative  official  duty,  but  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  this  honorable  court  will  consider  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  imperative  official  duty.  And  he  denies  that  any  and  all  substantive 
matters  in  the  said  first  article  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
same  are  therein  stated  and  set  forth,  do  by  law  constitute  a  high  misde- 
meanor in  office  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Answer  to  Article  II. — And  for  answer  to  the  second  article  this  re- 
spondent says  that  he  admits  he  did  issue  and  deliver  to  said  Lorenzo 
Thomas  the  said  writing  set  forth  in  said  second  article,  bearing  date  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868,  addressed  to  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  United  States  Army,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  and  he  further  admits  that  the  same  was  so  issued  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  then  in  session; 
but  he  denies  that  he  thereby  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  any  law  thereof,  or  that  he  did  thereby  intend  to  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress; and  this  respondent  refers  to  his  answer  to  said  first  article  for  a 
full  statement  of  the  purposes  and  intentions  with  which  said  order  was 
issued,  and  adopts  the  same  as  part  of  his  answer  to  this  article;  and  he 
further  denies  that  there  was  then  and  there  no  vacancy  in  the  said  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there 
commit  or  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office;  and  this  respond- 
ent maintains  and  will  insist — 

1.  That  at  the  date  and  delivery  of  said  writing  there  was  a  vacancy 
existing  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

2.  That  notwithstanding  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  then  in 
session,  it  was  lawful  and  according  to  long  and  well-established  usage 
to  empower  and  authorize  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim, 

3.  That  if  the  said  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  civil  offices  be  held  to 
be  a  valid  law,  no  provision  of  the  same  was  violated  by  the  issuing  of  said 
order  or  by  the  designation  of  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim. 

Answer  to  Article  III, — And  for  answer  to  said  third  article  this  re- 
spondent says  that  he  abides  by  his  answer  to  said  first  and  second  arti- 
.^es  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  responsive  to  the  allegations  contained  in 
ibe  said  third  article,  and,  without  here  again  repeating  the  same  answer, 
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prays  the  same  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  this  third  article  as  fully  as  if 
here  again  set  out  at  length;  and  as  to  the  new  allegation  contained 
in  said  third  article,  that  this  respondent  did  appoint  the  said  Thomas  to 
be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  this  respondent  denies 
that  he  gave  any  other  authority  to  said  Thomas  than  such  as  appears  in 
said  written  authority,  set  out  in  said  article,  by  which  he  authorized  and 
empowered  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War 
ad  interim;  and  he  denies  that  the  same  amounts  to  an  appointment,  and 
iHsists  that  it  is  only  a  designation  of  an  officer  of  that  Department  to  act 
temporarily  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim  until  an 
appointment  should  be  made.  But  whether  the  said  written  authority 
amounts  to  an  appointment  or  to  a  temporary  authority  or  designation, 
this  respondent  denies  that  in  any  sense  he  did  thereby  intend  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  thereby  intended  to 
give  the  said  order  the  character  or  effect  of  an  appointment  in  the  con- 
stitutional or  legal  sense  of  that  term.  He  further  denies  that  there  was 
no  vacancy  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  existing 
at  the  date  of  said  written  authority. 

Answer  to  Article  IV, — And  for  answer  to  said  fourth  article  this 
respondent  denies  that  on  the  said  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or  place,  he  did  unlawfully  con- 
spire with  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  or  with  the  said  Thomas  and  any 
other  person  or  persons,  with  intent,  by  intimidations  and  threats,  unlaw- 
fully to  hinder  and  prevent  the  said  Stanton  from  holding  said  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  in  said 
article  mentioned^  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  or  was  guilty  of 
a  high  crime  in  office.  On  the  contrary  thereof,  protesting  that  the  said 
Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  lawfully  the  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  this  respondent  states  that  his  sole  purpose  in  authorizing 
the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad 
interim  was,  as  is  fully  stated  in  his  answer  to  the  said  first  article,  to 
bring  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  hold  said  office,  not- 
withstanding his  said  suspension,  and. notwithstanding  the  said  order  of 
removal,  and  notwithstanding  the  said  authority  of  the  said  Thomas  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ,  to  the  test  of  a  final  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  earliest  practicable  mode  by 
which  the  question  could  be  brought  before  that  tribunal. 

This  respondent  did  not  conspire  or  agree  with  the  said  Thomas,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons,  to  use  intimidation  or  threats  to  hinder  or  prevent 
the  said  Stanton  from  holding  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  nor  did  this  respondent  at  any  time  command  or  advise  the 
said  Thomas,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  resort  to  or  use  either 
threats  or  intimidation  for  that  purpose.  The  only  means  in  the  contem- 
plation or  purpose  of  respondent  to  be  used  are  set  forth  fully  in  the  said 
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orders  of  February  21,  the  first  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  second 
to  the  said  Thomas.  By  the  first  order  the  respondent  notified  Mr. 
Stanton  that  he  was  removed  from  the  said  office  and  that  his  func- 
tions as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  were  to  terminate  upon 
the  receipt  of  that  order;  and  he  also  thereby  notified  the  said  Stanton 
that  the  said  Thomas  had  been  authorized  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War  ad  interim^  and  ordered  the  said  Stanton  to  transfer 
to  him  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  in  his 
custody  and  charge;  and  by  the  second  order  this  respondent  notified  the 
said  Thomas  of  the  removal  from  office  of  the  said  Stanton,  and  author- 
ized him  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  and 
directed  him  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  per- 
taining to  that  office  and  to  receive  the  transfer  of  all  the  records,  books, 
papers,  and  other  public  property  from  Mr.  Stanton  then  in  his  custody 
and  charge. 

Respondent  gave  no  instructions  to  the  said  Thomas  to  use  intimida- 
tion or  threats  to  enforce  obedience  to  these  orders.  He  gave  him  no 
authority  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  mihtary  or  any  other  force  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  or  of  the  books,  papers,  records,  or 
property  thereof.  The  only  agency  resorted  to,  or  intended  to  be  resorted 
to,  was  by  means  of  the  said  Executive  orders  requiring  obedience.  But 
the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  refused  to  obey  these  orders, 
and  still  holds  undisturbed  possession  and  custody  of  that  Department 
and  of  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  therein. 
Respondent  further  states  that  in  execution  of  the  orders  so  by  this 
respondent  given  to  the  said  Thomas  he,  the  said  Thomas,  proceeded  in  a 
peaceful  manner  to  demand  of  the  said  Stanton  a  surrender  to  him  of  the 
pubUc  property  in  the  said  Department,  and  to  vacate  the  possession  of 
the  same,  and  to  allow  him,  the  said  Thomas,  peaceably  to  exercise  the 
duties  devolved  upon  him  by  authority  of  the  President.  That,  as  this 
respondent  has  been  informed  and  beUeves,  the  said  Stanton  peremptorily 
refused  obedience  to  the  orders  so  issued.  Upon  such  refusal  no  force  or 
threat  of  force  was  used  by  the  said  Thomas,  by  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  otherwise,  to  enforce  obedience,  either  then  or  at  any  subsequent 
time. 

This  respondent  doth  here  except  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  said  fourth  article,  and  states  for  ground  of  exception  that 
it  is  not  stated  that  there  was  any  agreement  between  this  respondent 
and  the  said  Thomas,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  use  intimidation 
and  threats,  nor  is  there  any  allegation  as  to  the  nature  of  said  intimida- 
tion and  threats,  or  that  there  was  any  agreement  to  carry  them  into 
execution,  or  that  any  step  was  taken  or  agreed  to  be  taken  to  carry  them 
•into  execution;  and  that  the  allegation  in  said  article  that  the  intent  of 
said  conspiracy  was  to  use  intimidation  and  threats  is  wholly  insufficient, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  allied  that  the  said  intent  formed  the  basis  or 
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became  port  of  any  agreement  between  the  said  alleged  conspirators;  and, 
furthermore,  that  there  is  no  allegation  of  any  conspiracy  or  agreement 
to  use  intimidation  or  threats. 

Answer  to  Article  V, — And  for  answer  to  the  said  fifth  article  this 
respondent  denies  that  on  the  said  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  or  at  any 
other  time  or  times  in  the  same  year  before  the  said  2d  day  of  March, 
1868,  or  at  any  prior  or  subsequent  time,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at 
any  other  place,  this  respondent  did  unlawftdly  conspire  with  the  said 
Thomas,  or  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  prevent  or  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  said  act  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain dvil  offices,"  or  that,  in  pursuance  of  said  alleged  conspiracy,  he  did 
unlawftdly  attempt  to  prevent  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding 
the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  that  he  did 
thereby  commit,  or  that  he  was  thereby  guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in 
office.  Respondent,  protesting  that  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  begs  leave  to  refer  to  his  answer 
given  to  the  fourth  article  and  to  his  answer  to  the  first  article  as  to  his 
intent  and  purpose  in  issuing  the  orders  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
and  the  authority  given  to  the  said  Thomas,  and  prays  equal  benefit  there- 
from  as  if  the  same  were  here  again  repeated  and  fully  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent  excepts  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  said  fifth  article, 
and  states  his  ground  for  such  exception  that  it  is  not  alleged  by  what 
means  or  by  wh^t  agreement  the  said  alleged  conspiracy  was  formed  or 
agreed  to  be  carried  out,  or  in  what  way  the  same  was  attempted  to  be 
carried  out,  or  what  were  the  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Answer  to  Article  VI, — And  for  answer  to  the  said  sixth  article  this 
respondent  denies  that  on  the  said  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or  place,  he  did  unlawfully  con- 
spire with  the  said  Thomas  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  acts  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  or  either  of  them, 
or  with  intent  to  violate  either  of  them.  Respondent,  protesting  that 
said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  not  only  denies  the  said  conspiracy  as  charged,  but  also  denies  any 
unlawful  intent  in  leference  to  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  property 
of  the  United  States  in  the  said  Department  of  War,  and  again  refers 
to  his  former  answers  for  a  full  statement  of  his  intent  and  purpose  in 
the  premises. 

Answer  to  Article  VII. — ^And  for  answer  to  the  said  seventh  article 
respondent  denies  that  on  the  said  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Wash' 
ington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and  place,  he  did  tmlawftdly  con- 
spire with  the  said  Thomas  with  intent  unlawfully  to  seize,  take,  or 
possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  with 
intent  to  violate  or  disregard  the  said  act  in  the  said  seventh  article 
referred  to,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in 
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office.  Respondent,  protesting  that  the  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and 
there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  again  refers  to  his  former 
answers,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  to  show  the  intent  with  which 
he  proceeded  in  the  premises,  and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom  as  if 
the  same  were  here  again  fully  repeated.  Respondent  further  takes 
exception  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  allegations  of  this  article  as  to  the 
conspiracy  alleged  upon  the  same  grounds  as  stated  in  the  exception  set 
forth  in  his  answer  to  said  article  fourth. 

Answer  to  Article  VI I L — And  for  answer  to  the  said  eighth  article  this 
respondent  denies  that  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washing- 
ton aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and  place,  he  did  issue  and  deliver  to 
the  said  Thomas  the  said  letter  of  authority  set  forth  in  the  said  eighth 
article  with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Department  of 
War.  This  respondent,  protesting  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War,  admits  that  he  did  issue  the  said  letter  of  author- 
ity, and  he  denies  that  the  same  was  with  any  unlawful  intent  whatever, 
either  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any  act  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  contrary,  this  respondent  again  affirms  that  his  sole  intent 
was  to  vindicate  his  authority  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
peaceful  means  to  bring  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to 
continue  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of  War  to  a  final  decision 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  has  been  hereinbefore 
pet  forth;  and  he  prays  the  same  benefit  from  his  answer  in  the  premises 
as  if  the  same  were  here  again  repeated  at  length. 

Answer  to  Article  IX, — ^And  for  answer  to  the  said  ninth  article  the 
respondent  states  that  on  the  said  22d  day  of  February,  1868,  the  follow- 
ing note  was  addressed  to  the  said  Emory  by  the  private  secretary  of 
the  respondent: 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

February  22^  /868, 

Gbnbrai«:  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  have  you 

call  upon  him  as  early  as  practicable. 

Respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

WILLIAM  G.  MOORE. 

United  States  Army. 

General  Emory  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  according  to  this  re- 
quest. The  object  of  respondent  was  to  be  advised  by  General  Emory, 
as  commander  of  the  Department  of  Washington,  what  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  department.  Respondent  had  been 
informed  that  various  changes  had  been  made  which  in  no  wise  had 
been  brought  to  his  notice  or  reported  to  him  from  the  Department  of 
War  or  from  any  other  quarter,  and  desired  to  ascertain  the  facts.  After 
the  said  Emory  had  explained  in  detail  the  changes  which  had  taken 
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place,  said  Emory  called  the  attention  of  respondent  to  a  general  order 
which  he  referred  to,  and  which  this  respondent  then  sent  for,  when  it 
was  produced.     It  is  as  follows: 

Gbnbrai.  Orders,  No.  17. 

War  DKPARTBfSNT, 

ADjirrANrOBimRAi,'s  Office, 

IVashington^  March  14^  1867, 

The  following  acts  of  Congress  are  published  for  the  information  and  government 
of  all  concerned: 


•< 


n.— PUBWO— No.  85. 


''AN  ACT  making  appioi>riation8  for  the  lapport  of  the  Army  for  the  year  ending  June  90, 1868, 

and  for  other  pnrpoBet. 

"Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  orders  and 
Instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
(Var  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  Army,  and  in  case  of  his  inability 
through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of  the  Army  shall  not  be  removed,  sus- 
pended, or  relieved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  than  at  said 
headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request,  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Senate; 
and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  voidj  and  any  officer  who  shall  issue 
orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  office;  and  any  officer  of  the  Army  who  shall  transmit, 
convey,  or  obey  any  orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  knowing  that  such  orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty  years  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

''Approved,  March  2,  1867." 


By  order  of  the  Siecretary  of  War: 


Official: 


E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

General  Emory  not  only  called  the  attention  of  respondent  to  this 

order,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  a  section  contained 

in  an  appropriation  act  passed  by  Congress.     Respondent,  after  reading 

the  order,  observed: 

This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  makes 
me  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  of  the  language  of  the  commission 
which  you  hold. 

General  Emory  then  stated  that  this  order  had  met  the  respondent's 

approval.     Respondent  then  said  in  reply,  in  substance: 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  not  give  an  order 
but  through  the  General  in  Chief,  or  Generol  Grant? 
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General  Emory  again  reiterated  the  statement  that  it  had  met  respond* 
ent's  approval,  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  country  that  this  order  was  constitutional.  With  some  further 
conversation,  respondent  then  inquired  the  names  of  the  lawyers  who  had 
given  the  opinion,  and  he  mentioned  the  names  of  two.  Respondent  then 
said  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  very  evident,  referring  to  the  clause 
in  the  appropriation  act  upon  which  the  order  purported  to  be  based. 
This,  according  to  respondent's  recollection,  was  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  had  with  General  Emory. 

Respondent  denies  that  any  allegations  in  the  said  article  of  any  in- 
structions or  declarations  given  to  the  said  Emory  then  or  at  any  other 
time  contrary  to  or  in  addition  to  what  is  hereinbefore  set  forth  are  true. 
Respondent  denies  that  in  said  conversation  with  said  Emory  he  had  any 
other  intent  than  to  express  the  opinion  then  given  to  the  said  Emory, 
nor  did  he  then  or  at  any  time  request  or  order  the  said  Emory  to  dis- 
obey any  law  or  any  order  issued  in  conformity  with  any  law,  or  intend 
to  offer  any  inducement  to  the  said  Emory  to  violate  any  law.  What 
this  respondent  then  said  to  General  Emory  was  simply  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  which  he  then  fully  believed  to  be  sound,  and  which  he  yet 
believes  to  be  so,  and  that  is  that  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution this  respondent,  as  President,  is  made  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  he  is  to  be  respected,  and 
that  his  orders,  whether  issued  through  the  War  Department  ^  or  through 
the  General  in  Chief,  or  by  any  other  channel  of  communication,  are  en- 
titled to  respect  and  obedience,  and  that  such  constitutional  power  can 
not  be  taken  from  him  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  Congress.  Respondent 
doth  therefore  deny  that  by  the  expression  of  such  opinion  he  did  com- 
mit or  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office;  and  the  respondent 
doth  further  say  that  the  said  Article  IX  lays  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  said  article,  that  the  respondent,  by  reason 
of  the  allegations  therein  contained,  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in 
office. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  General  Emory  that  this  re- 
spondent had  approved  of  said  act  of  Congress  containing  the  section 
referred  to,  the  respondent  admits  that  his  formal  approval  was  given  to 
said  act,  but  accompanied  the  same  by  the  following  message,  addressed 
and  sent  with  the  act  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  House 
the  said  act  originated,  and  from  which  it  came  to  respondent: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives:  Washington,  D.  C,  March  2, 1S67, 

The  act  entitled  '*An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  for  other  purposes,"  contains  provisions  to  which 
I  must  call  attention.  These  provisions  are  contained  in  the  second  section,  which 
in  certain  cases  virtually  deprives  the  President  of  his  constitutional  functions  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  and  in  the  sixth  section,  which  denies  to  ten 
States  of  the  Union  their  constitutional  right  to  ]}rotect  themselves  in  any  emer- 
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gency  by  means  of  their  own  militia.  These  provisions  are  out  of  place  in  an  ap- 
propriation act|  but  I  am  compelled  to  defeat  these  necessary  appropriations  if  I 
withhold  my  signature  from  the  act.  Pressed  by  these  considerations,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  return  the  bill  with  my  signature,  but  to  accompany  it  with  my  earnest 
protest  against  the  sections  which  I  have  indicated. 

Respondent,  therefore,  did  no  more  than  to  express  to  said  Emory  the 
same  opinion  which  he  had  so  expressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Answer  to  Article  X, — ^And  in  answer  to  the  tenth  article  and  specifi- 
cations thereof  the  respondent  says  that  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of 
August,  in  the  year  1866,  a  political  convention  of  delegates  from  all  or 
most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  National  Union  Conven- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  advancing  certain  political  views 
and  opinions  before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for  their  support 
and  adoption  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  suffrage  in  the  elections 
of  Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress  which  were  soon  to  occiur 
in  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union;  which  said  conven- 
tion, in  the  course  of  its  proceedings,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  the  same,  adopted  a  ''Declaration  of  principles'*  and  "An  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  and  appointed  a  committee  of  two  of  its 
members  from  each  State  and  of  one  from  each  Territory  and  one  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention;  that  on 
the  1 8th  day  of  said  month  of  August  this  committee  waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  was  received 
by  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  thereof,  and  by  their  chairman,  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  then  and  now  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  acting  and  speak- 
ing in  their  behalf,  presented  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
and  addressed  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  speech  of  which  a 
copy  (according  to  a  published  report  of  the  same,  and,  as  the  respondent 
believes,  substantially  a  correct  report)  is  hereto  annexed  as  a  part  of  this 
answer,  and  marked  Exhibit  C. 

That  thereupon,  and  in  reply  to  the  address  of  said  committee  by  their 
chairman,  this  respondent  addressed  the  said  committee  so  waiting  upon 
him  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Executive  Mansion;  and  this  respondent 
believes  that  this  his  address  to  said  committee  is  the  occasion  referred 
to  in  the  first  specification  of  the  tenth  article;  but  this  respondent  does 
not  admit  that  the  passages  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech 
or  address  of  this  respondent  upon  said  occasion,  correctly  or  justly  pre- 
sent his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  this 
respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable  court  shall  deem 
the  said  article  and  the  said  first  specification  thereof  to  contain  allega- 
tion of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  proof 
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shall  be  required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this 
respondent  on  said  occasion,  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said 
article  and  specification  contain  or  correctly  or  justly  represent 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article  and  the  speci- 
fications thereof,  says  that  at  Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  on  the 
3d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  large  assem- 
blage of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  deference  and  obedience  to  their  call 
and  demand  he  addressed  them  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  con- 
sideration; and  this  respondent  believes  that  said  occasion  and  address 
are  referred  to  in  the  second  specification  of  the  tenth  article;  but  this 
respondent  does  not  admit  that  the  passages  therein  set  forth,  as  if  ex- 
tracts from  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on  said  occasion,  correctly  or 
justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable  court 
shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  second  specification  thereof  to 
contain  allegation  of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the 
same,  that  proof  shall  be  required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and 
address  of  this  respondent  on  said  occasion,  which  this  respondent  denies 
that  said  article  and  specification  contain  or  correctly  or  justly  represent. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article  and  the  speci- 
fications thereof,  says  that  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  on 
the  8th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  deference  and  obedience 
to  their  call  and  demand  he  addressed  them  upon  matters  of  public  and 
political  consideration;  and  this  respondent  believes  that  said  occasion 
and  address  are  referred  to  in  the  third  specification  of  the  tenth  article; 
but  this  respondent  does  not  admit  that  the  passages  therein  set  forth,  as 
if  extracts  from  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on  said  occasion,  correctly 
or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable  court 
shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  third  specification  thereof  to  con- 
tain allegation  of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitu« 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of 
the  same,  that  proof  shall  be  required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech 
and  address  of  this  respondent  on  said  occasion,  which  this  responden': 
denies  that  the  said  article  and  specification  contain  or  correctly  or  justly 
represent. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article,  protesting 
that  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  or  of  the 
harmony  or  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  denies  that  he  has  ever  intended  or  designed  to  set  a^de  the  right* 
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fill  authority  or  powers  of  Congress,  or  attempted  to  bring  isto  disgrace, 
ridicule,  hatred,  contempt,  or  reproach  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
or  either  branch  thereof,  or  to  impair  or  destroy  the  regard  or  lespect  of 
all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  or  the 
rightful  legislative  power  thereof,  or  to  excite  the  odium  or  resentment 
of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against  Congress 
and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted.  This  respondent 
further  says  that  at  all  times  he  has,  in  his  official  acts  as  President, 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  several  Congresses  of  the  United  States 
as  constituted  and  organized  during  his  administration  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  he  has  from  time  to 
time,  under  his  constitutional  right  and  duty  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  communicated  to  Congress  his  views  and  opinions  in  regard  to 
such  acts  or  resolutions  thereof  as,  being  submitted  to  him  as  President 
of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  seemed  to  this  re- 
spondent to  require  such  communications;  and  he  has  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of  speech  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and,  in  his  political  relations  as  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  upon  fit  occasions  a 
duty  of  the  highest  obligation,  expressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  his  views 
and  opinions  respecting  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  Congress;  and 
that  in  such  addresses  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  in  such  his  communica- 
tions to  Congress  he  has  expressed  his  views,  opinions,  and  judgment  of 
and  concerning  the  actral  constitution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
without  representation  therein  of  certain  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
efFect  that  in  wisdom  and  justice,  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  this 
respondent.  Congress  in  its  legislation  and  proceedings  shotild  give  to 
this  political  circumstance;  and  whatsoever  he  has  thus  communicated 
to  Congress  or  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  or  any  assemblage  thereof 
this  respondent  says  was  and  is  within  and  according  to  his  right  and 
privilege  as  an  American  citizen  and  his  right  and  duty  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

And  this  respondent,  not  waiving  or  at  all  disparaging  his  right  of 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  as  hereinbefore  or  here- 
inafter more  particularly  set  forth,  but  claiming  and  insisting  upon  the 
same,  further  answering  the  said  tenth  article,  says  that  the  views  and 
opinions  expressed  by  this  respondent  in  his  said  addresses  to  the  assem 
blages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  in  said  articles  or  in  this  answer  thereto 
mentioned,  are  not  and  were  not  intended  to  be  other  or  difiEerent  from 
those  expressed  by  him  in  his  communications  to  Congress — that  the 
eleven  States  lately  in  insurrection  never  had  ceased  to  be  States  of  the 
Union,  and  that  they  were  then  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress 
by  loyal  Representatives  and  Senators  as  fully  as  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  that  consequently  the  Congress  as  then  constituted  was  not  in 
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fact  a  Congress  of  all  the  States,  but  a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States. 
This  respondent,  always  protesting  against  the  unauthorized  exclusion 
therefrom  of  the  said  eleven  States,  nevertheless  gave  his  assent  to  all 
laws  passed  by  said  Congress  which  did  not,  in  his  opinion  and  judgment, 
violate  the  Constitution,  exercising  his  constitutional  authority  of  return- 
ing bills  to  said  Congress  with  his  objections  when  they  appeared  to  him 
to  be  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient. 

And  further,  this  respondent  has  also  expressed  the  opinion,  both  in  his 
communications  to  Congress  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  that  the 
policy  adopted  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  States  lately  in  insurrec- 
tion did  not  tend  to  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  did 
tend  to  disunion  and  the  permanent  disruption  of  the  States,  and  that  in 
following  its  said  policy  laws  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Government,  and  which  tended  to 
consolidation  and  despotism;  and  such  being  his  deliberate  opinions,  he 
would  have  felt  himself  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  if  he 
had  failed  to  express  them  in  his  communications  to  Congress  or  in  his 
addresses  to  the  people  when  called  upon  by  them  to  express  his  opinions 
on  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article,  says  that  he 
has  always  claimed  and  insisted,  and  now  claims  and  insists,  that  both  in 
the  personal  and  private  capacity  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  whose  servant,  under  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  and  should  always  remain,  this  respondent  had  and  has  the  full 
right,  and  in  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  is  held  to  the  high 
duty,  of  forming,  and  on  fit  occasions  expressing,  opinions  of  and  concern- 
ing the  legislation  of  Congress,  proposed  or  completed,  in  respect  of  its 
wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness,  objects,  purposes,  and  pubUc  and 
political  motives  and  tendencies,  and  within  and  as  a  part  of  such  right 
and  duty  to  form,  and  on  fit  occasions  to  express,  opinions  of  and  concern- 
ing the  public  character  and  conduct,  views,  purposes,  objects,  motives, 
and  tendencies  of  all  men  engaged  in  the  public  service,  as  well  in  Congress 
as  otherwise,  and  under  no  other  rules  or  limits  upon  this  right  of  freedom 
of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  responsibility  and  amenability 
for  the  actual  exercise  of  such  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech, 
than  attend  upon  such  rights  and  their  exercise  on  the  part  of  all  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  on  the  part  of  all  their  public  servants. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  said  tenth  article,  says  that 
the  several  occasions  on  which,  as  is  alleged  in  the  several  specifications 
of  said  article,  this  respondent  addressed  his  fellow-dtizens  on  subjects  of 
public  and  political  considerations  were  not,  nor  was  any  one  of  them, 
sought  or  planned  by  this  respondent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  said 
occasions  arose  upon  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  and  accustomed  right  of  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  their  public  servants  and  express 
to  them  their  opinions,  wishes,  and  feelings  upon  matters  of  public  and 
poUtical  consideration,  and  to  invite  from  such  their  public  servants  an 
expression  of  their  opinions,  views,  and  feelings  on  matters  of  public  and 
political  consideration;  and  this  respondent  claims  and  insists  before  this 
honorable  court,  and  before  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  of  or 
concerning  this  his  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech, 
and  this  his  exercise  of  such  rights  on  all  matters  of  public  and  political 
consideration,  and  in  respect  of  all  public  servants  or  persons  whatsoever 
engaged  in  or  connected  therewith,  this  respondent,  as  a  citizen  or  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition, 
impeachment,  or  inculpation  in  any  form  or  manner  whatsoever. 

And  this  respondent  says  that  neither  the  said  tenth  article  nor  any  spec- 
ification thereof  nor  any  allegation  therein  contained  touches  or  relates  to 
any  official  act  or  doing  of  this  respondent  in  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  its  constitutional  or  legal  duties 
or  responsibilities;  but  said  article  and  the  specifications  and  allegations 
thereof,  wholly  and  in  every  part  thereof,  question  only  the  discretion  or 
propriety  of  freedom  of  opinion  or  freedom  of  speech  as  exercised  by  this 
respondent  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  his  personal  right  and 
capacity,  and  without  allegation  or  imputation  against  this  respondent 
of  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  touching  or  relating  to 
freedom  of  speech  or  its  exercise  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
by  this  respondent  as  one  of  the  said  citizens  or  otherwise;  and  he  denies 
that  by  reason  of  any  matter  in  said  article  or  its  specifications  alleged  he 
has  said  or  done  anything  indecent  or  unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  has  brought  the  high  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  disgrace,  or  that  he  has  com- 
mitted or  has  been  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Answer  to  Article  XL — And  in  answer  to  the  eleventh  article  this 
respondent  denies  that  on  the  i8th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1866,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  did,  by  public  speech 
or  otherwise,  declare  or  affirm,  in  substance  or  at  all,  that  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power  under 
the  same,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  declare  or  affirm  that  the  said 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States  in  any 
sense  or  meaning  other  than  that  ten  States  of  the  Union  were  denied 
representation  therein,  or  that  he  made  any  or  either  of  the  declarations 
or  affirmations  in  this  behalf,  in  the  said  article  alleged  as  denying  or 
intending  to  deny  that  the  legislation  of  said  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was 
valid  or  obligatory  upon  this  respondent  except  so  far  as  this  respondent 
saw  fit  to  approve  the  same;  and  as  to  the  allegation  in  said  article  that 
he  did  thereby  intend  or  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  said  Congress  had 
not  power  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  this  respondent 
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says  that  in  said  address  he  said  nothing  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  nor  was  the  question  of  the  com- 
petency of  the  said  Congress  to  propose  such  amendments,  without  the 
participation  of  said  excluded  States,  at  the  time  of  said  address  in  any 
way  mentioned  or  considered  or  referred  to  by  this  respondent,  nor  in 
what  he  did  say  had  he  any  intent  regarding  the  same;  and  he  denies 
the  allegations  so  made  to  the  contrary  thereof.  But  this  respondent, 
in  further  answer  to  and  in  respect  of  the  said  allegations  of  the  said 
eleventh  article  hereinbefore  traversed  and  denied,  claims  and  insists 
upon  his  personal  and  official  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of 
speech,  and  his  duty  in  his  political  relations  as  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  such  freedom 
of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech,  in  the  same  manner,  form,  and  efFect 
as  he  has  in  this  behalf  stated  the  same  in  his  answer  to  the  said  tenth 
article,  and  with  the  same  efFect  as  if  he  here  repeated  the  same;  and  he 
further  claims  and  insists,  as  in  said  answer  to  said  tenth  article  he  has 
claimed  and  insisted,  that  he  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition,  im- 
peachment or  inculpation,  in  any  form  or  manner,  of  or  concerning  such 
rights  of  freedom  of  opinion  or  freedom  of  speech,  or  his  said  alleged 
exercise  thereof. 

And  this  respondent  further  denies  that  on  the  21st  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  1868,  or  at  any  other  time,  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  declaration  as  in  that 
behalf  in  said  eleventh  article  alleged,  or  otherwise,  he  did  unlawf  iily, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should 
take  care  that  the  laws  should  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  by  unlawfully  devising  or  contriving, 
or  attempting  to  devise  or  contrive,  means  by  which  he  should  prevent 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  or  by  unlawfully  devising  or  contriving,  or 
attempting  to  devise  or  contrive,  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  2, 1867,  or  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed 
March  2, 1867. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said  eleventh  article,  says 
that  he  has  in  his  answer  to  the  first  article  set  forth  in  detail  the  acts, 
steps,  and  proceedings  done  and  taken  by  this  respondent  to  and  toward 
or  in  the  matter  of  the  suspension  or  removal  of  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton in  or  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  with 
the  times,  modes,  circumstances,  intents,  views,  purposes,  and  opinions 
of  official  obligations  and  duty  under  and  with  which  such  acts,  steps, 
and  pnx:eedings  were  done  and  taken;  and  he  makes  answer  to  this 
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eleventh  article  of  the  matters  in  his  answer  to  the  first  article  pertain- 
ing to  the  suspension  or  removal  of  said  Edwin  M,  Stanton,  to  the  same 
intent  and  effect  as  if  they  were  here  repeated  and  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said  eleventh  article, 
denies  that  by  means  or  reason  of  anything  in  said  article  alleged  this 
respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  21st  day  of 
February,  1868,  or  at  any  other  day  or  time,  commit  or  that  he  was  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said  eleventh  article,  says 
that  the  same  and  the  matters  therein  contained  do  not  charge  or  allege 
the  commission  of  any  act  whatever  by  this  respondent  in  his  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  omission  by  this  respondent 
of  any  act  of  official  obligation  or  duty  in  his  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States;  nor  does  the  said  article  nor  the  matters  therein  contained 
name,  designate,  describe,  or  define  any  act  or  mode  or  form  of  attempt,  de- 
vice, contrivance,  or  means,  or  of  attempt  at  device,  contrivance,  or  means, 
whereby  this  respondent  can  know  or  understand  what  act  or  mode  or 
form  of  attempt,  device,  contrivance,  or  means,  or  of  attempt  at  device, 
contrivance,  or  means,  are  imputed  to  or  charged  against  this  respondent 
in  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  intended  so  to  be,  or 
whereby  this  respondent  can  more  fully  or  definitely  make  answer  unto 
the  said  article  than  he  hereby  does. 

And  this  resx>ondent,  in  submitting  to  this  honorable  court  this  his 
answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  respectfully 
reserves  leave  to  amend  ^.nd  add  to  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
become  necessary  or  proper,  and  when  and  as  such  necessity  and  propriety 
shall  appear.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

HENRY  STANBERY, 
B.  R,  CURTIS, 
THOMAS  A.  R.  NELSON, 
WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS, 
W.  S.  GROESBECK, 

Of  Counsel. 

[For  Exhibits  A  and  B  see  veto  message  of  March  2, 1867,  pp.  492-498. 
and  special  message  of  December  12, 1867,  pp.  583-594.] 

Exhibit  C. 

Addrbss  to  thk  Prbsidbnt  by  Hon.  Rkvbrdy  Johnson,  August,  18, 1866. 

Mr.  President:  We  are  before  you  as  a  committee  of  the  National 
Union  Convention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
instant,  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  you  with  an  authentic  copy 
of  its  proceedings. 
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Before  placing  it  in  your  liands  you  will  permit  us  to  congratulate  you 
that  in  the  object  for  which  the  convention  was  called,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  in  every  State  and  Territory  the  call  was  responded 
to,  in  the  unbroken  harmony  of  its  deliberations,  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  principles  it  has  declared  were  adopted,  and  more  especially  in 
the  patriotic  and  constitutional  character  of  the  principles  themselves,  we 
are  confident  that  you  and  the  country  will  find  gratifying  and  cheering 
evidence  that  there  exists  among  the  people  a  public  sentiment  which 
renders  an  early  and  complete  restoration  of  the  Union  as  estabUshed 
by  the  Constitution  certain  and  inevitable.  Party  faction,  seeking  the 
continuance  of  its  misrule,  may  momentarily  delay  it,  but  the  principles 
of  political  liberty  for  which  our  fathers  successfully  contended,  and  to 
secure  which  they  adopted  the  Constitution,  are  so  glaringly  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  in  which  the  country  has  been  placed  by  such  misrule 
that  it  will  not  be  permitted  a  much  longer  duration. 

We  wish,  Mr.  President,  you  could  have  witnessed  the  spirit  of  con- 
cord and  brotherly  affection  which  animated  every  member  of  the  conven- 
tion. Great  as  your  confidence  has  ever  been  in  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  your  fellow-citizens,  in  their  deep  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  their  present  determination  to  reinstate  and  maintain  it,  that  confi- 
dence would  have  become  a  positive  conviction  could  you  have  seen  and 
heard  all  that  was  done  and  said  upon  the  occasion.  Every  heart  was 
evidently  full  of  joy;  every  eye  beamed  with  patriotic  animation;  de- 
spondency gave  place  to  the  assurance  that,  our  late  dreadful  civil  strife 
ended,  the  blissful  reign  of  peace,  under  the  protection,  not  of  arms,  but 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  would  have  sway,  and  be  in  every  part  of 
our  land  cheerfully  acknowledged  and  in  perfect  good  faith  obeyed.  You 
would  not  have  doubted  that  the  recurrence  of  dangerous  domestic  insur- 
rections in  the  future  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 

If  you  could  have  seen  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and  South  CarolLia 
coming  into  the  convention  on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting  hand  in  hand, 
amid  the  rapturous  applause  of  the  whole  body,  awakened  by  heartfelt 
gratification  at  the  event,  filling  the  eyes  of  thousands  with  tears  of  joy, 
which  they  neither  could  nor  desired  to  repress,  you  would  have  felt,  as 
every  person  present  felt,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  all  sectional  or 
other  perilous  dissensions  had  ceased,  and  that  nothing  should  be  heard 
in  the  future  but  the  voice  of  harmony  proclaiming  devotion  to  a  common 
country,  of  pride  in  being  bound  together  by  a  common  Union,  existing 
and  protected  by  forms  of  government  proved  by  experience  to  be  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  exigencies  of  either  war  or  peace. 

In  the  principles  announced  by  the  convention  and  in  the  feeling  there 
manifested  we  have  every  assurance  that  harmony  throughout  our  entire 
land  will  soon  prevail.  We  know  that  as  in  former  days,  as  was  elo- 
quently declared  by  Webster,  the  nation's  most  gifted  statesman,  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina  went  ''shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the 
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Revolution"  and  stood  Iiand  in  hand  "around  the  Administration  of 
Washington  and  fdt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support,'*  so 
will  they  again,  with  like  magnanimity,  devotion,  and  power,  stand  round 
your  Administiation  and  cause  you  to  feel  that  you  may  also  lean  on 
them  for  support. 

In  the  proceedings,  Mr.  President,  which  we  are  to  place  in  your  hands 
you  will  find  that  the  convention  performed  the  grateful  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  knowledge  of  your  "devotion  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  and  interests  of  your  country,"  as  illustrated  by  your  entire 
Presidential  career,  of  declaring  that  in  you  they  "recognize  a  Chief 
Magistrate  worthy  of  the  nation  and  equal  to  the  great  crisis  upon  which 
your  lot  is  cast;"  and  in  this  declaration  it  gives  us  marked  pleasure  to 
add  we  are  confident  that  the  convention  has  but  spoken  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country.  Ever  inaccessible  to  the  low 
influences  which  often  control  the  mere  partisan,  governed  alone  by  an 
honest  opinion  of  constitutional  obligations  and  rights  and  of  the  duty  of 
looking  solely  to  the  true  interests,  safety,  and  honor  of  the  nation,  such 
a  class  is  incapable  of  resorting  to  any  bait  for  popularity  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  good. 

In  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  the  convention  saw  only  a  continuance  of  the  policy  which  for 
the  same  purpose  was  inaugurated  by  your  immediate  predecessor.  In 
his  reelection  by  the  people,  after  that  policy  had  been  fully  indicated 
and  had  been  made  one  of  the  issues  of  the  contest,  those  of  his  political 
friends  who  are  now  assailing  you  for  sternly  pursuing  it  are  forgetful  or 
regardless  of  the  opinions  which  their  support  of  his  reelection  neces- 
sarily involved.  Being  upon  the  same  ticket  with  that  much-lamented 
public  servant,  whose  foul  assassination  touched  the  heart  of  the  civilized 
world  with  grief  and  horror,  you  would  have  been  false  to  obvious  duty 
if  you  had  not  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  same  policy;  and,  judging 
now  by  the  (q)posite  one  which  Congress  has  pursued,  its  wisdom  and 
patriotism  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  that  of  Congress  has  but  con- 
tinued a  broken  Union  by  keeping  ten  of  the  States  in  which  at  one  time 
the  insurrection  existed  (as  far  as  they  could  accomplish  it)  in  the  condi- 
tion of  subjugated  provinces,  denying  to  them  the  right  to  be  represented, 
while  subjecting  their  people  to  every  species  of  legislation,  including 
that  of  taxation.  That  such  a  state  of  things  is  at  war  with  the  very 
genius  of  our  Government,  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  pohtical  free- 
dom, and  most  perilous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the.country  no  reflect- 
ing man  can  fail  to  believe. 

We  hope,  sir,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  cause  you  to 
adhere,  if  possible,  with  even  greater  firmness  to  the  course  which  you 
are  pursuing,  by  satisfying  you  that  the  people  are  with  you,  and  that 
the  wish  which  lies  nearest  to  their  heart  is  that  a  perfect  restoration  of 
our  Union  at  the  earliest  moment  be  attained,  and  a  conviction  that  the 
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result  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  measures  which  you  are  pursuing. 
And  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  these  impose  upon  you  we,  as 
did  every  member  of  the  convention,  again  for  ourselves  individually 
tender  to  you  our  profound  respect  and  assurance  of  our  cordial  and  sin- 
cere support. 

With  a  reunited  Union,  with  no  foot  but  that  of  a  freeman  treading  or 
permitted  to  tread  our  soil,  with  a  nation's  faith  pledged  forever  to  a 
strict  observance  of  all  its  obligations,  with  kindness  and  fraternal  love 
everywhere  prevailing,  the  desolations  of  war  will  soon  be  removed;  its 
sacrifices  of  life,  sad  as  they  have  been,  will,  with  Christian  resignation, 
be  referred  to  a  providential  purpose  of  fixing  our  beloved  country  on  a 
firm  and  enduring  basis,  which  will  forever  place  our  liberty  and  happi- 
ness beyond  the  reach  of  human  peril. 

Then,  too,  and  forever,  will  our  Government  challenge  the  admiration 
and  receive  the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  be  in  no  danger 
of  any  efforts  to  impeach  our  hopor. 

And  permit  me,  sir,  in  conclusion,  to  add  that,  great  as  is  your  solici- 
tude for  the  restoration  of  our  domestic  peace  and  your  labors  to  that 
end,  you  have  also  a  watchful  eye  to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  that 
any  attempt  by  an  assumed  or  actual  foreign  power  to  enforce  an  illegal 
blockade  against  the  Government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  use 
your  own  mild  but  expressive  words,  **  will  be  disallowed."  In  this  de- 
termination I  am  sure  you  will  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  your 
fellow-citizens. 

Now,  sir,  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
vention, I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  with  an  authentic  c€>py  of  its 
proceedings. 

Counsel  for  the  respondent  submitted  the  following  motion: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment: 

And  now,  on  this  23d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1868,  the  counsel  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  reading  and  filing  his  answer 
to  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  respectfully  repre- 
sent to  the  honorable  court  that  after  the  replication  shall  have  been  filed 
to  the  said  answer  the  due  and  proper  preparation  of  and  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause  will  require,  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  such  counsel,  that 
a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  should  be  allowed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  counsel  for  such  preparation,  and  before  the 
said  trial  should  proceed, 

HENRY  STANBERY, 
B.  R.  CURTIS, 
THOMAS  A.  R.  NELSON. 
WM.  M.  EVARTS, 
W.  &  GROBSBECK, 

C^Caunsd. 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  24, 1868. 

Thb  United  States  vs,  Andrew  Johnson,  President. 

Replication  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Answer  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  Exhibited 
AGAINST  Him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  have  considered  the 
several  answers  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  several  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  by  them  exhibited  in 
the  name  of  themselves  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
reserving  to  themselves  all  advantage  of  exception  to  the  insufficiency  of 
his  answer  to  each  and  all  of  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited 
against  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  deny  each 
and  every  averment  in  said  several  answers,  or  either  of  them,  which  denies 
or  traverses  the  acts,  intents,  crimes,  or  misdemeanors  charged  against  said 
Andrew  Johnson  in  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  or  either  of  them, 
and  for  replication  to  the  said  answer  do  say  that  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  guilty  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors mentioned  in  said  articles,  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
ready  to  prove  the  same.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

EDW'D  MCPHERSON, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,* 

The  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  submitted  on  March 
23,  "that  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  should  be  allowed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  counsel  for  such  preparation  and 
before  the  said  trial  should  proceed,"  was  denied, and  it  was 

Ordered^  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  President 
upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  on  Monday,  the 
30th  of  March  instant,  and  proceed  therein  with  all  convenient  dispatch 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment. 

MONDAY,  MAY  11, 1868. 

The  United  States  vs,  Andrew  Johnson,  President. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  that  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  had  prepared  the  question  to  be  addressed  to  Senators  upon  each 
article  of  impeachment,  and  that  he  had  reduced  his  views  thereon  to 
writing,  which  he  read,  as  follows: 

Senators:  In  conformity  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  wish  of 
the  Senate  when  it  adjourned  last  Thursday,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  taking 
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the  vote  on  the  articles  of  impeachment,  will  adopt  the  mode  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  in  the  cases  of  Chase,  Peck,  and  Hnmphreys. 

He  will  direct  the  Secretary  to  read  the  several  articles  successively, 
and  after  the  reading  of  each  article  will  put  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty  to  each  Senator,  rising  in  his  place,  in  the  form  used  in  the 
case  of  Judge  Chase: 

Mr.  Senator ,  how  say  you?     Is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  President 

of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  this 
article? 

In  putting  the  question  on  Articles  IV  and  VI,  each  of  which  charges 
a  crime,  the  word  **crime**  will  be  substituted  for  the  word  ''misde- 
meanor." 

The  Chief  Justice  has  carefully  considered  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hendricks),  which  appeared  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  that  in  taking  the  vote  on  the  eleventh  article  the  question 
should  be  put  on  each  clause,  and  has  found  himself  unable  to  divide  the 
article  as  suggested.  The  article  charges  several  facts,  but  they  are  so 
connected  that  they  make  but  one  allegation  and  they  are  charged  as 
constituting  one  misdemeanor. 

The  first  fact  charged  is,  in  substance,  that  the  President  publicly  de- 
clared in  August,  1866,  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  a  Congress 
of  only  part  of  the  States  and  not  a  constitutional  Congress,  intending 
thereby  to  deny  its  constitutional  competency  to  enact  laws  or  propose 
amendments  of  the  Constitution;  and  this  charge  seems  to  have  been 
made  as  introductory,  and  as  qualifying  that  which  follows,  namely,  that 
the  President,  in  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  attempted  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  by  contriving  and  attempting  to 
contrive  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  functions 
of  Secretary  of  War  after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  sus- 
pension, and  also  by  contriving  and  attempting  to  contrive  means  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  rebel  States  governments  act  of  the 
same  date. 

The  gravamen  of  the  article  seems  to  be  that  the  President  attempted 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  that  he  did  this  in 
pursuance  of  a  declaration  which  was  intended  to  deny  the  constitutional 
competency  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  or  propose  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  by  contriving  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming 
his  office  of  Secretary,  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  appro- 
priation act  and  the  rebel  States  governments  act. 

The  single  substantive  matter  charged  is  the  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  the  other  facts  are  alleged  either 
as  introductory  and  exhibiting  this  general  purpose  or  as  showing  the 
means  contrived  in  furtherance  of  that  attempt. 

This  single  matter,  connected  with  the  other  matters  previously  and 
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subsequently  alleged,  is  charged  as  the  high  misdemeanor  of  which  the 
President  is  alleged  to  have  been  guilty. 

The  general  question,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  as 
charged,  seems  fully  to  cover  the  whole  charge,  and  will  be  put  as  to 
this  article  as  well  as  to  the  others,  unless  the  Senate  direct  some  mode 
of  division. 

In  the  tenth  article  the  division  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conkling)  may  be  more  easily  made.  It  contains  a  general 
allegation  to  the  effect  that  on  the  i8th  of  August  and  on  other  days 
the  President,  with  intent  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  of  Congress 
and  bring  it  into  contempt,  dehvered  certain  scandalous  harangues,  and 
therein  uttered  loud  threats  and  bitter  menaces  against  Congress  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  enacted  by  Congress,  thereby  bringing  the  oflSce 
of  President  into  disgrace,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  and  sets 
forth  in  three  distinct  specifications  the  harangues,  threats,  and  menaces 
complained  of. 

In  respect  to  this  article,  if  the  Senate  sees  fit  so  to  direct,  the  question 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  facts  charged  may  be  taken  in  respect  to 
the  several  specifications,  and  then  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guiltj''  of 
a  high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  the  article,  can  also  be  taken. 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  sees  no  objection  to  putting  the  general 
question  on  this  article  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  others;  for,  whether 
particular  questions  be  put  on  the  specifications  or  not,  the  answer  to  the 
final  question  must  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  whether 
or  not  the  facts  alleged  in  the  specifications  have  been  sufficiently  proved, 
and  whether,  if  sufficiently  proved,  they  amount  to  a  high  misdemeanor 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  better  prac- 
tice will  be  to  put  the  general  question  on  each  article  without  attempting 
to  make  any  subdivision,  and  will  pursue  this  course  if  no  objection  is 
made.  He  will,  however,  be  pleased  to  conform  to  such  directions  as  the 
Senate  may  see  fit  to  give  in  this  respect. 

Whereupon  it  was 

Ordered^  That  the  question  be  put  as  proposed  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate,  and  each  Senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer 
"guilty"  or  "not  guilty"  only. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  16, 1868. 
Thk  United  States  vs,  Andrew  Johnson,  President. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Senate, 
he  would  first  proceed  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  on  the  eleventh 
article.     The  roll  of  the  Senate  was  called,  with  the  following  result: 

The  Senators  who  voted  * '  guilty  * '  are  Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat- 
tell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  EdmundSi 
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Ferry,  Frelingliuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade, 
Williams,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 35. 

The  Senators  who  voted  **not  guilty  *'  are  Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew 
Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hen 
dricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sauls- 
bury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 19. 

The  Chief  Justice  announced  that  upon  this  article  thirty-five  Senators 
had  voted  "guilty'*  and  nineteen  Senators  **not  guilty,"  and  declared 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not  having  pronounced  him 
guilty,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  stood  acquitted 
of  the  charges  contained  in  the  eleventh  article  of  impeachment. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  26, 1868. 
The  Unitbd  states  vs.  Andrew  Johnson,  President. 

The  Senate  ordered  that  the  vote  be  taken  upon  the  second  article  of 
impeachment.  The  roll  of  the  Senate  was  called,  with  the  following 
result: 

The  Senators  who  voted  *  *  guilty  * '  are  Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat- 
tell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade, 
Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 35. 

The  Senators  who  voted  **not  guilty"  are  Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew, 
Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sauls- 
bury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 19. 

The  Chief  Justice  announced  that  upon  this  article  thirty-five  Senators 
had  voted  **  guilty*'  and  nineteen  Senators  had  voted  **  not  guilty,*'  and 
declared  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not  having  pronounced 
him  guilty,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  stood  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  contained  in  the  second  article  of  impeachment. 

The  Senate  ordered  that  the  vote  be  taken  upon  the  third  article  of 
impeachment.  The  roll  of  the  Senate  was  called,  with  the  following 
result: 

The  Senators  who  voted  *  *  guilty '  *  are  Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat- 
tell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade, 
Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 35. 
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The  Senators  who  voted  ''not  guilty  "  are  Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew, 
Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sauls- 
bury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 19. 

The  Chief  Justice  announced  that  upon  this  article  thirty-five  Senators 
had  voted  **guilty  *'  and  nineteen  Senators  had  voted  ** not  guilty,"  and 
declared  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not  having  pronounced 
him  guilty,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  stood  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  contained  in  the  third  article. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  secretary,  by  direction  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, entered  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  second,  third,  and 
eleventh  articles,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  having  tried  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not  having 
found  him  guilty  of  the  charges  contained  in  the  second,  third,  and 
eleventh  articles  of  impeachment,  it  is  therefore 

Ordered  and  adjudged^  That  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  be,  and  he  is,  acquitted  of  the  charges  in  said  articles 
made  and  set  forth. 

A  motion  ''that  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  upon 
articles  of  impeachment  do  now  adjourn  without  day  "  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  34  yeas  to  16  nays. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are  Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron, 
Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Perry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Win- 
kle, Wade,  Willey ,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are  Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  and  Vickers. 

The  Chief  Justice  declared  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  adjourned  without  day. 
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ADDENDA. 

[Am  injunction  •£  secrecy  having  been  placed  upon  the  foUowing  menagea  by  the  Senate,  they 
were  not  printed  in  the  Executive  Journal  covering  their  period,  but  were  found  in  the  unprinted 
Executive  Journal  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  while  searching  for  copy  for  Vohime  vn,  and  oou' 
aequently  too  late  for  insertion  in  their  proper  places  in  this  volume.] 

7>  the  SenaU:  V/ashington,  January  29,  1869.^ 

Referring  to  the  three  Executive  communications  of  the  15th  instant, 
with  which  were  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  respectively,  a  copy  of  a  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  upon  the  subject  of 
claims,  a  copy  of  a  convention  between  the  same  parties  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  boundary,  and  a  protocol  of  a  treaty  between  the  same  parties 
concerning  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  respec- 
tive parties,  I  now  transmit  a  copy  of  such  correspondence  upon  those 
subjects  as  has  not  been  heretofore  communicated  to  the  Senate. 
,  In  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  the  three  subjects  became  to  such  a 
degree  associated  with  each  other  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  present 
separately  the  correspondence  upon  each.  The  papers  are  therefore 
transmitted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  accompany- 

^^  ^*^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  jo,  1869. 
To  the  Senate  oj  the  United  States: 

Referring  to  the  Executive  communication  of  the  15th  instant,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  claims,  I  now 
transmit  to  the  Senate  the  original  of  that  instrument,  and  a  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  copy  as 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  original  as  signed  by  the  plenipoten* 

^^*"^-  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  30,  1869. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Referring  to  the  Executive  communication  of  the  15th  instant,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  providing  for  the  reference  to  an  arbiter  of  the  ques- 
tion of  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning 
the  northwest  line  of  water  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  I  now  transmit  to  the  Senate  the 
original  of  that  instrument,  and  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  point- 
ing out  the  differences  between  the  copy  as  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
the  original  as  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
O 


Ulysses  S.  Grant 

March  4,  1869,  to  March  4,  1877 


SEE  VOLUME  XL 

Volume  eleven  la  not  only  an  index  to  the  other  volumes,  not  only  a  key  that 
unlocks  the  treasures  of  the  entire  publication,  but  it  is  in  itself  an  alphabetically 
arranged  brief  history  or  story  of  the  great  controlling  events  constituting  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Under  its  proper  alphabetical  classification  the  story  is  told  of  every  great  sub- 
ject referred  to  by  any  of  the  Presidents  in  their  official  Messages,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  story  the  official  utterances  of  the  Presidents  themselves  are  cited  upon  the 
subject,  so  that  you  may  readily  turn  to  the  page  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself  for 
this  original  information. 

Next  to  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  the  ability  to  turn  at  will  to  where 
knowledge  is  to  be  found. 


ULYSSES  8.  GRANT 


Ulysses  S.  Grant 


Ulvssbs  S.  Grant  was  bom  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clennont  County, 
Ohio,  April  27, 1822.  He  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  his  family  had  been 
American  in  all  its  branches  for  several  generations.  Was  a  descendant 
of  Mathew  Grant,  who  arrived  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  May,  1630.  His 
father  was  Jesse  R.  Grant  and  his  mother  Hannah  Simpson;  they  were 
married  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  in  June,  1821.  In  the  fall  of  1823 
his  parents  removed  to  Georgetown,  the  county  seat  of  Brown  County, 
Ohio.  Ul3rsses,  the  eldest  of  six  children,  spent  his  boyhood  in  assisting 
his  father  on  the  farm,  which  was  more  congenial  than  working  in  the 
tannery  of  which  his  father  was  proprietor.  Prom  an  early  age  until  17 
years  old  attended  the  subscription  schools  of  Georgetown,  except  dur- 
ing the  winters  of  1836-37  and  1838-39,  which  were  spent  at  schools  in 
Maysville,  Ky.,  and  Ripley,  Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  at  the  age  of 
17,  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
by  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  entered  the  Academy 
July  I,  1839.  The  name  given  him  at  birth  was  Hiram  Ulysses,  but  he 
was  always  called  by  his  middle  name.  Mr.  Hamer,  thinking  Ulysses  bis 
first  name,  and  that  his  middle  name  was  probably  that  of  his  mother's 
family,  inserted  in  the  official  appointment  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant* 
The  officials  of  the  Academy  were  notified  by  Cadet  Grant  of  the  error, 
but  they  did  not  feel  authorized  to  correct  it,  and  it  was  acquiesced  in 
and  became  the  name  by  which  he  was  always  known.  Graduated  from 
the  Academy  in  1843,  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine  members. 
Was  attached  to  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant  July  i,  1843;  was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  Seventh  Infan- 
try, September  30,  1845,  and  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Infantry  Novem- 
ber 15,  1845.  During  the  Mexican  War  (1846-1848)  took  part  with  hts 
regiment  in  active  service,  and  was  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  Generals 
Scott  and  Taylor  except  that  of  Buena  Vista.  Was  brevetted  for  gal- 
lant conduct  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  but 
declined  the  honor.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey  distinguished  himself  by 
volunteering  to  run  the  gantlet  and  bring  ammunition  for  the  troops 
into  the  dty.     September  8»  iS47>  was  appointed  brevet  first  lieutenant 
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Ulvssbs  S.  Grant  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clennont  County, 
Ohio,  April  27, 1822.  He  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  his  family  had  been 
American  in  all  its  branches  for  several  generations.  Was  a  descendant 
of  Mathew  Grant,  who  arrived  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  May,  1630.  His 
father  was  Jesse  R.  Grant  and  his  mother  Hannah  Simpson;  they  were 
married  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  in  June,  182 1.  In  the  fall  of  1823 
his  parents  removed  to  Georgetown,  the  county  seat  of  Brown  County, 
Ohio.  Ul3rsses,  the  eldest  of  six  children,  spent  his  boyhood  in  assisting 
his  father  on  the  farm,  which  was  more  congenial  than  working  in  the 
tannery  of  which  his  father  was  proprietor.  Prom  an  early  age  until  17 
years  old  attended  the  subscription  schools  of  Georgetown,  except  dur- 
ing the  winters  of  1836-37  and  1838-39,  which  were  spent  at  schools  in 
Maysville,  Ky.,  and  Ripley,  Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  at  the  age  of 
17,  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
by  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  entered  the  Academy 
July  I,  1839.  The  name  given  him  at  birth  was  Hiram  Ulysses,  but  he 
was  always  called  by  his  middle  name.  Mr.  Hamer,  thinking  Ulysses  his 
first  name,  and  that  his  middle  name  was  probably  that  of  his  mother's 
family,  inserted  in  the  official  appointment  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant* 
The  officials  of  the  Academy  were  notified  by  Cadet  Grant  of  the  error, 
but  they  did  not  feel  authorized  to  correct  it,  and  it  was  acquiesced  in 
and  became  the  name  by  which  he  was  alwa}^  known.  Graduated  from 
the  Academy  in  1843,  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine  members. 
Was  attached  to  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant  July  i,  1843;  was  appointed  second  lieutenant.  Seventh  Infan^ 
try,  September  30,  1845,  and  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Infantry  Novem- 
ber 15,  1845.  During  the  Mexican  War  (1846-1848)  took  part  with  his 
regiment  in  active  service,  and  was  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  Generals 
Scott  and  Taylor  except  that  of  Buena  Vista.  Was  brevetted  for  gal- 
lant conduct  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  but 
declined  the  honor.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey  distinguished  himself  by 
volunteering  to  run  the  gantlet  and  bring  ammunition  for  the  troops 
into  the  dty.     September  8, 1S47,  was  appointed  brevet  first  lieutenant 
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Ulvssbs  S.  Grant  wb3  bom  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clennont  County, 
Ohio,  April  27, 1822.  He  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  his  family  had  been 
American  in  all  its  branches  for  several  generations.  Was  a  descendant 
of  Mathew  Grant,  who  arrived  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  May,  1630.  His 
father  was  Jesse  R.  Grant  and  his  mother  Hannah  Simpson;  they  were 
married  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  in  June,  182 1.  In  the  fall  of  1823 
his  parents  removed  to  Georgetown,  the  county  seat  of  Brown  County, 
Ohio.  Ulysses,  the  eldest  of  six  children,  spent  his  boyhood  in  assisting 
his  father  on  the  farm,  which  was  more  congenial  than  working  in  the 
tannery  of  which  his  father  was  proprietor.  Prom  an  early  age  until  17 
years  old  attended  the  subscription  schools  of  Georgetown,  except  dur- 
ing the  winters  of  1836-37  and  1838-39,  which  were  spent  at  schools  in 
Maysville,  Ky.,  and  Ripley,  Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  at  the  age  of 
17,  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
by  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  entered  the  Academy 
July  I,  1839.  The  name  given  him  at  birth  was  Hiram  Ulysses,  but  he 
was  always  called  by  his  middle  name.  Mr.  Hamer,  thinking  Ulysses  his 
first  name,  and  that  his  middle  name  was  probably  that  of  his  mother's 
family,  inserted  in  the  official  appointment  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant* 
The  officials  of  the  Academy  were  notified  by  Cadet  Grant  of  the  error, 
but  they  did  not  feel  authorized  to  correct  it,  and  it  was  acquiesced  in 
and  became  the  name  by  which  he  was  always  known.  Graduated  from 
the  Academy  in  1843,  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine  members. 
Was  attached  to  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant  July  i,  1843;  was  appointed  second  lieutenant.  Seventh  Infan^ 
try,  September  30,  1845,  and  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Infantry  Novem- 
ber 15,  1845.  During  the  Mexican  War  (1846-1848)  took  part  with  hts 
regiment  in  active  service,  and  was  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  Generals 
Scott  and  Taylor  except  that  of  Buena  Vista.  Was  brevetted  for  gal- 
lant conduct  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  but 
declined  the  honor.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey  distinguished  himself  by 
volunteering  to  run  the  gantlet  and  bring  ammunition  for  the  troops 
into  the  dty.    September  8»  1S47,  was  appointed  brevet  first  lieutenant 
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for  gallant  conduct  at  Molino  del  Rey.  Acted  as  regimental  quarter- 
master April  I,  1847,  to  July  23,  1848,  and  from  November  17,  1848,  to 
August  5, 1853.  September  13,  1847,  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepec,  and  on  September  16  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant.  At  San  Cosme  was  mentioned  in  special  orders  by  his 
commanders — ^regimental,  brigade,  and  division.  After  the  Mexican  War 
his  regiment  was  sent  to  Pascagoula,  Miss. ,  and  afterwards  to  Sacketts 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  August  22, 1848,  married  Miss  Julia 
Dent,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1852  his  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  August  5,  1853,  was  appointed  captain.  Resigned  July  31, 1854, 
and  went  to  live  on  a  farm  near  St.  lyouis,  but  in  1858  gave  up  farming 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  entered  into  the  real-estate  business  in  St. 
Louis.  In  May, i860,  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  and  became  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  store.  In  April,  1861,  after  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops, 
presided  at  a  pubHc  meeting  in  Galena,  which  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  company  of  volunteers,  which  he  drilled  and  accompanied  to 
Springfield,  111.  Was  employed  by  Governor  Yates  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  oflSce,  and  appointed  mustering  officer.  Offered  his  services 
to  the  National  Government  in  a  letter  written  May  24,  186 1,  but  no 
answer  was  ever  made  to  it.  June  17, 186 1,  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  served  until  August  7,  when 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  by  the  President,  his 
commission  to  date  from  May  17,  i86i.  Was  assigned  September  i  to 
command  the  District  of  Southeastern  Missouri.  September  4  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Cairo,  and  on  the  6th  captured  Paducah,  Ky. 
February  2, 1862,  advanced  from  Cairo;  on  the  6th  captiu-ed  Fort  Henry, 
and  on  the  i6th  Fort  Donelson.  Soon  afterwards  was  made  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  his  commission  dating  from  February  16.  March  4 
was  relieved  from  his  command  and  ordered  to  remain  at  Fort  Henry, 
but  on  the  13th  was  restored.  Commanded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April 
6  and  7,  1862.  General  Halleck  on  April  11  assumed  command  of  the 
combined  armies,  and  General  Grant  became  second  in  command  during 
the  advance  upon  and  the  siege  of  Corinth.  In  July  Halleck  became 
general  in  chief  of  all  the  armies,  and  General  Grant  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  West  Tennessee.  In  September  fought  the  battle 
of  luka.  Miss.,  and  in  October  the  battle  of  Corinth.  January  29,  1863, 
moved  down  the  Mississippi  River  and  took  command  of  the  troops  oppo- 
site Vicksburg.  On  March  29  sent  one  corps  of  his  army  across  the 
peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  and  on  April  16  ran  the  batteries  with 
seven  gunboats  and  three  transports.  April  22  six  other  transports  ran 
the  batteries.  His  army  was  now  below  Vicksburg,  and  on  the  29th 
bombarded  Grand  Gulf.  May  i  fought  the  battle  at  Port  Gibson,  and 
on  May  3  captured  Grand  Gulf.  May  12  defeated  the  Confederates  at 
Raymond,  and  on  the  14th  capttu-ed  Jackson,  Miss.  After  several  en- 
gagements the  Confederates  were  driven  by  him  into  Vicksburg,  when 
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he  began  the  siege  of  tliat  dty,  which  was  surrendered  July  4, 1863.  On 
the  same  day  was  commissioned  a  major-general  in  the  United  States 
Army.  In  August  went  to  New  Orleans  to  confer  with  General  Banks, 
and  while  reviewing  the  troops  there  was  injured  by  his  horse  falling  on 
him.  About  the  middle  of  October  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  which  included  Rosecran's  army  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Arrived  at  Chattanooga  October  23,  and  the  next 
day  issued  orders  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie  on  the 
39th.  Attacked  the  Confederates  under  General  Bragg  on  November  23, 
and  after  three  days'  fighting  captured  Missionary  Ridge,  whereupon  the 
Confederates  retreated  to  Dalton,  Ga.  For  his  successes  Congress,  in 
December,  1863,  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  him  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  his  command,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal.  The 
bill  restoring  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  became  a  law  in  February, 
1864,  and  on  March  i  he  was  nominated  for  the  position  and  was  con- 
firmed the  succeeding  day.  On  March  12  assumed  command  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  and  immediately  began  the  plan  of  campaign 
that  kept  all  of  the  armies  in  motion  until  the  war  ended.    About  May  4, 

1864,  this  campaign,  the  greatest  of  the  war,  began,  and  lasted  until  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederates  in  April,  1865.  During  this  period  there 
were  fought  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  world.  On  April  9,  1 865, 
General  Lee  surrendered  his  army  at  Appomattox,  Va.,  to  General  Grant, 
who  then  displayed  the  greatest  magnanimity  to  the  Confederates,  and 
won  for  himself  from  his  late  enemies  their  warmest  gratitude.  His 
magnanimity  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
and  will  stand  in  history  as  long  as  nobility  of  character  shall  be  appre- 
ciated by  mankind.  On  the  closing  of  the  war  directed  his  attention  to 
mustering  out  of  service  the  great  army  under  his  command  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enormous  quantity  of  stores  of  the  Government.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  visited  different  sections  of  the  country  and  was 
received  everjrwhere  with  enthusiasm.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  residence  in  that  city ;  his  old  neighbors  in 
Galena  gave  him  a  pretty  home  in  their  town ;  the  people  of  New  York 
presented  to  him  a  check  for  $105,000.     In  November  and  December^ 

1865,  traveled  through  the  Southern  States,  and  made  a  report  to  the 
President  upon  the  conditions  there.  In  May,  1866,  submitted  a  plan 
to  the  Government  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  which  became  the  ba<ds  of  its  reorganization.  July  25 
Congress  passed  an  act  creating  the  grade  of  general  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  same  day  he  was  appointed  to  this  rank. 
August  12,  1867,  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim^  which  position  he  held  until  January  14,  1868.  At  the  national 
convention  of  the  Republican  party  which  met  in  Chicago  on  May  20, 
1868,  was  unanimously  nominated  for  President  on  the  first  call  of  States. 
His  letter  of  acceptance  of  that  nomination  was  brief,  and  contained  cbt 
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fatnotis  sentence,  "Let  us  have  peaoe.^'  At  the  election  in  November 
was  chosen  to  be  President,  receiving  214  electoral  votes,  while  Horatio 
Seymour  received  80.  Was  renominated  by  his  party  in  national  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  June  6,  1872,  and  at  the  election  in  November 
received  286  electoral  votes,  against  66  which  would  have  been  cast  for 
Horace  Greeley  if  he  had  lived.  Retired  from  office  March  4,  1877. 
After  his  retirement  made  a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  and  was 
received  with  great  distinction  and  pomp  by  all  the  governments  and 
peoples  he  visited.  An  earnest  efiEort  was  made  to  nominate  him  for  a 
third  term,  but  it  failed.  By  special  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3, 
1885,  was  placed  as  general  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army.  He  died 
July  23, 1885,  at  Mount  McGregor,  N.  Y.,  and  was  buried  at  Riverside 
Park,  New  York  City,  on  the  Hudson  River. 


FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States: 

Your  suffrages  having  elected  me  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  have,  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  taken  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  therein.  I  have  taken  this  oath  without  mental 
reservation  and  with  the  determination  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability  all 
i  that  is  required  of  me.  The  responsibilities  of  the  position  I  feel,  but 
accept  them  without  fear.  The  office  has  come  to  me  unsought;  I  com- 
mence its  duties  untrammeled.  I  bring  to  it  a  conscious  desire  and 
]  determination  to  fill  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people. 

On  all  leading  questions  agitating  the  public  mind  I  will  always  express 
my  views  to  Congress  and  urge  them  according  to  my  judgment,  and  when 
I  think  it  advisable  will  exercise  the  constitutional  privilege  of  interposing 
a  veto  to  defeat  measures  which  I  oppose;  but  all  laws  will  be  faithfully 
executed,  whether  they  meet  my  approval  or  not. 

I  shall  on  all  subjects  have  a  policy  to  recommend,  but  none  to  enforce 
against  the  will  of  the  x>eople.  I^aws  are  to  govern  all  alike — those 
opposed  as  well  as  those  who  favor  them.  I  know  no  method  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  bad  or  obnoxious  laws  so  effective  as  their  stringent  exe- 
cution. 

The  country  having  just  emerged  from  a  great  rebellion,  many  questions 
will  come  before  it  for  settlement  in  the  next  four  years  which  preceding 
Administrations  have  never  had  to  deal  with.  In  meeting  these  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  approached  calmly,  without  prejudice,  hate, 
or  sectional  pride,  remembering  that  the  greatest  good  to  the 
number  is  the  object  to  be  attained. 
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This  requires  security  of  person,  property,  and  free  religious  and  polit- 
ical opinion  in  every  part  of  our  common  country,  without  regard  to  local 
prejudice.  All  laws  to  secure  these  ends  will  receive  my  best  efforts  for 
their  enforcement. 

Agreatdebt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  to  us  and  our  posterity  the 
Union.  The  pa3mient  of  this,  principal  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  return 
to  a  specie  basis  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without  material  detri- 
ment to  the  debtor  class  or  to  the  country  at  large,  must  be  provided  for. 
To  protect  the  national  honor,  every  dollar  of  Government  indebtedness 
should  be  paid  in  gold,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract. Let  it  be  understood  that  no  repudiator  of  one  farthing  of  our 
public  debt  will  be  trusted  in  pubHc  place,  and  it  will  go  far  toward 
strengthening  a  credit  which  ought  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  will 
ultimately  enable  us  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  bearing  less  interest 
than  we  now  pay.  To  this  should  be  added  a  faithful  collection  of  the 
revenue,  a  strict  accountability  to  the  Treasury  for  every  dollar  collected, 
and  the  greatest  practicable  retrenchment  in  expenditure  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Government. 

When  we  compare  the  paying  capacity  of  the  country  now,  with  the  ten 
States  in  poverty  from  the  effects  of  war,  but  soon  to  emerge,  I  trust,  into 
greater  prosperity  than  ever  before,  with  its  paying  capacity  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  calculate  what  it  probably  will  be  twenty-five  years  hence, 
who  can  doubt  the  feasibility  of  paying  every  dollar  then  with  more  ease 
than  we  now  pay  for  useless  luxuries?  Why,  it  looks  as  though  Provi- 
dence had  bestowed  upon  us  a  strong  box  in  the  precious  metals  locked 
up  in  the  sterile  mountains  of  the  far  West,  and  which  we  are  now  for- 
ging the  key  to  unlock,  to  meet  the  very  contingency  that  is  now  upon  us. 

Ultimately  it  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  facilities  to  reach  these 
riches,  and  it  may  be  necessary  also  that  the  General  Government  should 
give  its  aid  to  secure  this  access;  but  that  should  only  be  when  a  dollar 
of  obligation  to  pay  secures  precisely  the  same  sort  of  dollar  to  use  now, 
and  not  before.  Whilst  the  question  of  specie  payments  is  in  abeyance 
the  prudent  business  man  is  careful  about  contracting  debts  payable  in 
the  distant  future.  The  nation  should  follow  the  same  rule.  A  pros- 
trate commerce  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  all  industries  encouraged. 

The  young  men  of  the  country — those  who  from  their  age  must  be  its 
rulers  twenty-five  years  hence — ^have  a  peculiar  interest  in  maintaining  1/ 
the  national  honor.  A  moment's  reflection  as  to  what  will  be  our  com- 
manding influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  their  day,  if  they 
are  only  true  to  themselves,  should  inspire  them  with  national  pride. 
All  divisions — ^geographical,  political,  and  religious — can  join  in  this  com- 
mon sentiment.  How  the  public  debt  is  to  be  paid  or  specie  payments 
resumed  is  not  so  important  as  that  a  plan  should  be  adopted  and  acqui- 
esced in.  A  tmited  determination  to  do  is  worth  more  than  divided 
counsels  upon  the  method  of  doing.     Legislation  upon  this  subiect  may 
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not  be  necessary  now,  nor  even  advisable,  but  it  will  be  when  the  civil 
law  is  more  fully  restored  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  trade  resumes 
its  wonted  channels. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  execute  all  laws  in  good  faith,  to  collect  all 
revenues  assessed,  and  to  have  them  properly  accounted  for  and  econom- 
ically disbursed.  I  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  appoint  to  office  those 
only  who  will  carry  out  this  design. 

"^  In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  I  would  deal  with  nations  ae  equitable  law 
requires  individuals  to  deal  with  each  other,  and  I  would  protect  the  law- 
1  abiding  citizen,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth,  wherever  his  rights 
are  jeopardized  or  the  flag  of  our  country  floats.  I  would  respect  the 
rights  of  all  nations,  demanding  equal  respect  for  our  own.  If  others 
depart  from  this  rule  in  their  dealings  with  us,  we  may  be  compelled  to 
'tJLJ'         tfoUow  their  precedent. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  original  occupants  of  this  land — the  In- 
dians— is  one  deserving  of  careful  study.  I  will  favor  any  course  toward 
them  which  tends  to  their  civilization  and  ultimate  citizenship. 

The  question  of  suffrage  is  one  which  is  likely  to  agitate  the  public  so 
long  as  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  excluded  from  its  privi- 
leges in  any  State.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  this  question 
should  be  settled  now,  and  I  entertain  the  hope  and  express  the  desire 
that  it  may  be  by  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

In  conclusion  I  ask  patient  forbearance  one  toward  another  throughout 
the  land,  and  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  to  do  his 
share  toward  cementing  a  happy  union;  and  I  ask  the  prayers  of  the 
nation  to  Almighty  God  in  behalf  of  this  consummation. 

March  4, 1869. 


[Note. — ^The  Forty-first  Congress,  first  session,  met  March  4*  X869» 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  January  22, 1867.] 

SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  6,  iS6p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Since  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart  to  the 
oflSce  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  find  that  by  the  eighth  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  September  2, 1789,  it  is  provided  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  person  appointed  to  any  office  instituted  by  this 
act  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  concerned  or  interested  in  carrying  on  the  busi'* 
ness  of  trade  or  commerce;  or  be  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  sea  vessel;  or 
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jmrdiaae,  hy  himself  or  another  in  trust  for  him,  any  public  lands  or  other  public 
property;  or  be  concerned  in  the  purchase  or  disposal  of  any  public  securities  of  any 
State  or  of  the  United  States;  or  take  or  apply  to  his  own  use  any  emolimient  or 
gain  for  negotiating  or  transacting  any  business  in  the  said  Department  other  than 
what  shall  be  allowed  by  law;  and  if  any  person  shall  offend  against  any  of  the 
prohibitions  of  this  act  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  for- 
feit to  the  United  States  the  penalty  of  $3,000,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  removed 
from  office  and  forever  thereafter  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States:  Provided^  That  if  any  other  person  than  a  public  prosecutor  shall  give  infor- 
mation of  any  such  offense,  upon  which  a  prosecution  and  conviction  shall  be  had, 
one-half  the  aforesaid  penalty  of  $3,000,  when  recovered,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
person  giving  such  information. 

In  view  of  these  provisions  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  been 

unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  would  ask  that  he  be  exempted 

by  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  from  the  operations  of 

the  same. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  March  p,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  its  resolution  of  the  5th 

instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  communicating  a  list  of  the 

public  and  private  acts  and  resolutions  passed  at  the  third  session  of 

the  Fortieth  Congress  which  have  become  laws,  either  by  approval  or 

otherwise. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  March  p,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  my  message  of  the  6th  instant,  requesting  the 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  relieve 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  disabilities  imposed  by  section  8 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  September  2, 1789. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 


Washington,  March  zj,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  accompanying  communication* 
of  this  date,  which  I  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

•Report  of  the  Oovernment  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  relatiye  to  an  injunction  iaaaed 
by  Jndge  Barnard,  of  the  supreme  coart  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  restraining  and  prohibiting  an 
Section  of  officers  or  directors  on  the  day  directed  by  the  law  of  December  so,  1867. 
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Washington,  March  i6,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  nth  instant, 
asking  if  the  first  installment  due  from  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
pursuant  to  the  convention  of  April  25,  1866,  has  been  paid,  I  transmit  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  March  24,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  ist  instant, 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  accompan3ring  papers.'*' 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  March  2g,  1869, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  17th  instant,  in  regard  to  certain  correspondence f  between  James 
Buchcman,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Lewis  Cass,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Department  of  State,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  referred  to. 

U.  S,  GRANT. 

Washington,  March  ji,  1869. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
30th  of  January  last,  calling  for  the  papers  relative  to  the  claim  of  Owen 
Thorn  and  others  against  the  British  Government,  I  transmit  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  copies  of  the  papers  referred 
to  in  said  resolution.  ^  g   ^RANT. 

Washington,  April  j,  1869. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
28th  of  January  last,  requesting  information  concerning  the  destruction 
during  the  late  war  by  rebel  vessels  of  certain  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  concerning  the  damages  and  claims  resulting  there- 
from, I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  tabular 
statement  which  accompanied  it.  US   ORANT 

^  Conrspondence  with  the  Onitea  states  minister  and  the  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid. 
t  Regarding  the  pohcy  to  be  pursued  to  avert  civil  trar,  then  threatening,  whi^  corTespotidcBoe 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cass. 


L 
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WAsmNGTON,  D.  C. ,  April  6,  1S69. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Senate,  certain 
articles  of  agreement  made  and  concluded  at  the  Kaw  Indian  Agency, 
Kans.,  on  the  13th  ultimo,  between  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  certain  chiefs  or  headmen  of  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  tribe 
of  Indians  on  behalf  of  said  tribe,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  which  attention  is  invited. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  April  7,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  27th  of  May  last,  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  claims  against  Great  Britain,  I  transmit  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  7, 1869. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: , 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  time  in  which  Congress  proposes  now 
to  remain  in  session  is  very  brief,  and  that  it  is  its  desire,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  pubUc  interest,  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  general 
business  of  legislation,  there  is  one  subject  which  concerns  so  deeply 
the  welfare  of  the  country  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  before  you. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  to  restore  the  States  which  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  to 
their  proper  relations  to  the  Government  and  the  country  at  as  early  a 
period  as  the  people  of  those  States  shall  be  found  willing  to  become 
peaceful  and  orderly  communities  and  to  adopt  and  maintain  such  con- 
stitutions and  laws  as  will  effectually  secure  the  civil  and  political  rights 
of  all  persons  within  their  borders.  The  authority  of  the  United  States, 
vvhich  has  been  vindicated  and  established  by  its  military  power,  must 
undoubtedly  be  asserted  for  the  absolute  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in 
the  full  enjo3mient  of  the  freedom  and  security  which  is  the  object  of  a 
republican  government;  but  whenever  the  x>eople  of  a  rebellious  State 
are  ready  to  enter  in  good  faith  upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
in  entire  conformity  with  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  all  causes  of  irritation  should  be  removed  as 
promptly  as  possible,  that  a  more  perfect  union  may  be  established  and 
the  country  be  restored  to  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  convention  of  the  people  of  Virginia  which  met  in  Richmond  on 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1867,  framed  a  constitution  for  that  State,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  convention  on  the  17th  oi  April,  1868,  and  I  dasiie 
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respectftilly  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  propriety  of  prond- 
ing  by  law  for  the  holding  of  an  election  in  that  State  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  and  June  next,  imder  the  direction  of  the  military 
commander  of  that  district,  at  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  that 
constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  the  State;  and  if  this 
should  seem  desirable,  I  would  recommend  that  a  separate  vote  be  taken 
upon  such  parts  as  may  be  thought  expedient,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  authority  there  shall  be  an  election  for  the  officers 
provided  under  such  constitution,  and  that  the  constitution,  or  such  parts 
thereof  as  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  people,  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next  for  its  consideration,  so  that 
if  the  same  is  then  approved  the  necessary  steps  will  have  been  taken  for 
the  restoration  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  its  proper  relations  to  the  Union. 
I  am  led  to  make  this  recommendation  from  the  confident  hope  and  belief 
that  the  people  of  that  State  are  now  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Government  in  bringing  it  again  into  such  relations  to  the  Union  as  it 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  establish  and  maintain,  and  to  give  to  all 
its  x>eople  those  equal  rights  under  the  law  which  were  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  sons. 

I  desire  also  to  ask  the  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  question 
whether  there  is  not  just  ground  for  beUeving  that  the  constitution 
framed  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  for  that  State,  and 
once  rejected,  might  not  be  again  submitted  to  the  people  of  that  State  in 
like  maimer,  and  with  the  probability  of  the  same  restdt. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


PROCLAMATION. 

By  thk  Prksidbnt  op  thb  United  States  of  Amkhica. 

a  proct^amation. 

Whereas  objects  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  convened  at  12  o'clock  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1869,  t^ 
receive*  and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may  be  maide  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  have 
considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  declaring  that 
an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
convene  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  dty  of 
Washington,  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1869,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  that 
day,  of  which  all  who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members  of 
that  body  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice. 
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Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
FsaAT.  1     ^^°»  ^^  ^^  ^y  ^*  April,  A.  D.  1869,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-third. 

By  the  President:  ^'  ®-  GRANT. 

Hamtt.ton  Pish, 

Secretary  of  State. 


SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  April  16,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification, 
a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
signed  this  day  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties,  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  trade-marks  of  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  April  21,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  adopted  in  execu- 
tive session  on  the  i6th  of  February  last,  requesting  copy  of  the  official 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  during  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg 
as  minister  of  the  United  States,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  accompanying  papers.  ^^  g^  GRANT, 


PROCLAMATIONS. 
By  thb  Prbsidknt  op  th9  United  States  op  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
10, 1869, 1  hereby  designate  the  6th  day  of  July,  1869,  as  the  time  for 
submitting  the  constitution  passed  by  the  convention  which  met  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  December,  1867,  to  the  voters  of 
said  State  registered  at  the  date  of  such  submission,  viz,  July  6, 1869,  for 
ratification  or  rejection. 

And  I  submit  to  a  separate  vote  the  fourth  clause  of  section  i  of  article 
3  of  said  constitution,  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

Every  person  who  has  been  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector 
of  President  or  Vioe-Ftesident,  or  who  held  any  office,  civil  or  militaiy,  under  tha 
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respectftilly  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  propriety  of  provid- 
ing by  law  for  the  holding  of  an  election  in  that  State  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  and  June  next,  under  the  direction  of  the  military 
commander  of  that  district,  at  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  that 
constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  the  State;  and  if  this 
should  seem  desirable,  I  would  recommend  that  a  separate  vote  be  taken 
upon  such  parts  as  may  be  thought  expedient,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  authority  there  shall  be  an  election  for  the  officers 
provided  under  such  constitution,  and  that  the  constitution,  or  such  parts 
thereof  as  shall  have  been  adof)ted  by  the  people,  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next  for  its  consideration,  so  that 
if  the  same  is  then  approved  the  necessary  steps  will  have  been  taken  for 
the  restoration  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  its  proper  relations  to  the  Union. 
I  am  led  to  make  this  recommendation  from  the  confident  hope  and  belief 
that  the  people  of  that  State  are  now  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Government  in  bringing  it  again  into  such  relations  to  the  Union  as  it 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  establish  and  maintain,  and  to  give  to  all 
its  people  those  equal  rights  under  the  law  which  were  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  sons. 

I  desire  also  to  ask  the  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  question 
whether  there  is  not  just  ground  for  believing  that  the  constitution 
framed  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  for  that  State,  and 
once  rejected,  might  not  be  again  submitted  to  the  people  of  that  State  in 
like  manner,  and  with  the  probability  of  the  same  result. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


PROCLAMATION. 
By  thk  Prksidbnt  op  thb  United  States  of  Ahksica. 

A  PROCT^AMATION. 

Whereas  objects  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  convened  at  12  o'clock  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1869,  \q 
receive'  and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may  be  made  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  have 
considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  declaring  that 
an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
convene  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1869,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  that 
day,  of  which  all  who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  membeis  of 
that  body  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice. 
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Given  tinder  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
r  -I     ton,  the  8th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1869,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-third. 

By  the  President:  ^-  ®-  GRANT. 

Hamtt.ton  Fish, 

Secretary  of  State. 


SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

Washington,  April  16, 186 p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification, 
a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
signed  this  day  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties,  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  trade-marks  of  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  AprU  21,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  adopted  in  execu- 
tive session  on  the  i6th  of  February  last,  requesting  copy  of  the  official 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  during  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg 
as  minister  of  the  United  States,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  ^^  g^  GRANT, 


PROCLAMATIONS. 

By  thb  Prbsidknt  op  thb  United  States  op  America. 

a  proclamation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
10, 1869, 1  hereby  designate  the  6th  day  of  July,  1869,  as  the  time  for 
submitting  the  constitution  passed  by  the  convention  which  met  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  December,  1867,  to  the  voters  of 
soid  State  registered  at  the  date  of  such  submission,  viz,  July  6, 1869,  for 
ratification  or  rejection. 

And  I  submit  to  a  separate  vote  the  fourth  clause  of  section  i  of  article 
3  of  said  constitution,  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

Every  person  who  has  been  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector 
of  President  or  Vioe-Ftesident,  or  who  held  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
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United  States,  or  tinder  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State 
legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  This  clause  shall  include  the  following  officers:  Governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  second  auditor,  register  of 
the  land  office.  State  treasurer,  attorney-general,  sheriffs,  sergeant  of  a  city  or  town, 
commissioner  of  the  revenue,  county  surveyors,  constables,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
commissioner  of  the  board  of  public  works,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  judges 
of  the  circuit  coml,  judges  of  the  court  of  hustings,  justices  of  the  county  courts, 
mayor,  recorder,  alderman,  councilmen  of  a  dty  or  town,  coroners,  escheators,  in* 
spectors  of  tobacco,  flour,  etc.,  clerks  of  the  supreme,  district,  circuit,  and  county 
courts  and  of  the  court  of  hustings,  and  attorneys  for  the  Commonwealth:  />t^ 
videdy  That  the  legislature  may,  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  both  houses,  remove  the 
disabilities  incurred  by  this  clause  from  any  person  included  therein,  by  a  separate 
vote  in  each  case. 

And  I  also  submit  to  a  separate  vote  the  seventh  section  of  article  3  of 
the  said  constitution,  which  is  in  the  words  following: 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  oath  of  office,  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  mem* 
bers  of  the  general  assembly,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts.  State 
treasmrer,  attorney-general,  and  all  persons  elected  to  any  convention  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  this  State  or  to  amend  or  revise  this  constitution  in  any  manner, 
and  mayor  and  council  of  any  city  or  town,  shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  Pro* 
videdy  The  disabilities  therein  contained  may  be  individually  removed  by  a  three* 
fifths  vote  of  the  general  assembly: 

*'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  never  voluntarily  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  have  volun* 
tarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged 
in  armed  hostility  thereto;  that  I  have  never  sought  nor  accepted  nor  attempted  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever  under  any  authority  or  pretended  au- 
thority in  hostility  to  the  United  States;  that  I  have  not  3nelded  a  voluntary  support 
to  any  pretended  government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United 
States  hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  And  I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.    So  help  me  God.'' 

The  above  oath  shall  also  be  taken  by  all  the  dty  and  county  offi- 
cers before  entering  upon  their  duties,  and  by  all  other  State  officers  not 
included  in  the  above  provision.  I  direct  the  vote  to  be  taken  upon  each 
of  the  above-dted  provisions  alone,  and  upon  the  other  portions  of  the 
said  constitution  in  the  following  manner,  viz: 

Eadi  voter  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  (exduding  the 
provisions  above  quoted)  as  framed  by  the  convention  of  December  3, 
1867,  shall  express  his  judgment  by  voting  for  the  constitution. 

Each  voter  favoring  the  rejection  of  the  constitution  (exduding  the 
provisions  above  quoted)  shall  express  his  judgment  by  voting  against 
the  constitution. 
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Each  voter  will  be  allowed  to  cast  a  sepamte  ballot  for  or  against  either 
01  both  of  the  provisions  above  quoted. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afi&xed. 
rsaAL-l         I^o^c  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1869,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninety-third.  U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State, 

By  thb  Prbsidbnt  op  thb  Unitbd  Statbs  op  Ahbrica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25, 1868,  constituted,  on 
and  after  that  date,  eight  hours  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen, 
and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  repealed  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  therewith: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  direct  that  from  and  after  this  date  no  reduction  shall  be  made  in 
the  wages  paid  by  the  Government  by  the  day  to  such  laborers,  workmen, 
and  mechanics  on  account  of  such  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  afi&xed. 
FssAL  1         1^*16  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1869,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety- 

*^^-  U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 

By  thb  Prbsidbnt  op  thb  Unitbd  States  op  America. 

A  proclamation. 

Whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  received  by  me  from  His  Maj* 
esty  the  Emperor  of  France,  through  the  Count  Favemey,  his  charg6 
d'affaires,  that  on  and  after  this  date  the  discriminating  duties  heretofore 
levied  in  French  ports  upon  merchandise  imported  from  the  countries 
of  its  origin  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  discontinued  and 
aboUshed: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  an  act  of  Congress 
of  the  7th  day  of  January,  1824,  and  by  an  act  in  addition  thereto  of  the 
24th  day  of  May,  1828,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  on  and  after 
this  date,  so  long  as  merchandise  imported  from  the  countries  of  its  origin 
into  French  ports  in  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  is 
admitted  into  French  ports  on  the  terms  aforesaid,  the  discriminating 
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duties  heretofore  levied  upon  merchandise  imported  from  the  countries 

of  its  origin  into  ports  of  the  United  States  in  French  vessels  shall  be, 

and  are  hereby,  discontinued  and  abolished. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

FsRAi.  1  I^Jie  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1869,  and  of  the  Independence  of  tiie  United  States  of  America 
the  ninety-third.  ^j^  g^  GRANT. 

By  the  President: 

Hamu/ton  Pish,  Secr^ktry  rf  Skde. 

By  thb  Prbsidknt  op  thb  Unitkd  Staiss  of  Amkuca. 

a  proct^amatign. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
10,  1869, 1  hereby  designate  Tuesday,  the  30th  day  of  November,  1869, 
as  the  time  for  submitting  the  constitution  adopted  on  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1868,  by  the  convention  which  met  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  the  voters 
of  said  State  registered  at  the  date  of  such  submission,  viz,  November 
30, 1869. 

And  I  submit  to  a  separate  vote  that  part  of  section  3  of  Article  VII 
of  said  constitution  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

That  I  am  not  disfranchised  in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  known  as  the 
reconstruction  acts  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congress,  and  that  I  admit 
the  political  and  civil  equality  of  aU  men.  So  help  me  God:  Provided^  If  Congress 
shall  at  any  time  remove  the  disabilities  of  any  person  disfranchised  in  said  recon- 
struction acts  of  the  said  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congress  (and  the  legislature  of 
this  State  shall  concur  therein),  then  so  much  of  this  oath,  and  so  much  only,  as 
refers  to  the  said  reconstruction  acts  shall  not  be  required  of  such  person  so  pardoned 
to  entitle  him  to  be  registered. 

And  I  further  submit  to  a  separate  vote  section  5  of  the  same  article 
of  said  constitution,  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  in  this 
State  who,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  voted  for  the  call  of  the  convention  that 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who,  as  a  delegate  to  any  convention,  voted  for 
or  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who  gave  voluntary  aid,  countenance,  coun- 
sel, or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
or  who  accepted  or  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, imder  any  authority  or  pretended  government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution 
witiiin  the  United  States  hostile  or  inimical  thereto,  except  all  persons  who  aided 
reconstruction  by  voting  for  this  convention  or  who  have  continuously  advocated 
the  assembling  of  this  convention  and  shall  continuously  and  in  good  faith  advo- 
cate the  acts  of  the  same;  but  the  legislature  may  remove  such  disability:  Provided^ 
That  nothing  in  this  section,  except  voting  for  or  signing  the  oxxiinance  of  secesfiaon, 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  from  office  the  private  soldier  of  the  late  so-called 
Confederate  States  army. 

And  I  further  submit  to  a  separate  vote  section  5  of  Article  XTT  of  the 
said  constitution,  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

The  credit  ol  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned  in  sid  of  any  pefson, 
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dation,  or  corporatioti;  nor  shall  the  State  hereafter  become  a  stockholder  in  any 
corporation  or  association. 

And  I  further  submit  to  a  separate  vote  part  of  the  oath  of  oflSce  pre- 
scribed in  section  26  of  Article  XII  of  the  said  constitution,  which  is  in 
the  following  words: 

That  I  have  never,  as  a  member  of  any  convention,  voted  for  or  signed  any  ordi- 
nance of  secession;  that  I  have  never,  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  voted 
for  the  call  of  any  convention  that  passed  any  such  ordinance. 

The  above  oath  shall  also  be  taken  by  all  the  city  and  county  officers 
before  entering  upon  their  duties,  and  by  all  other  State  officials  not 
included  in  the  above  provision.  I  direct  the  vote  to  be  taken  upon 
each  of  the  above-cited  provisions  alone,  and  upon  the  other  portions  of 
the  said  constitution  in  the  following  manner,  viz: 

Each  voter  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  (excluding  the 
provisions  above  quoted),  as  adopted  by  the  convention  of  May  15,  1868, 
shall  express  his  judgment  by  voting  for  the  constitution. 

Each  voter  favoring  the  rejection  of  the  constitution  (excluding  the 
provisions  above  quoted)  shall  express  his  judgment  by  voting  against 
the  constitution. 

Each  voter  will  be  allowed  to  cast  a  separate  ballot  for  or  against  either 
or  both  of  the  provisions  above  quoted. 

It  is  understood  that  sections  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15 
of  Article  XIII,  under  the  head  of  **  Ordinance,*'  are  considered  as  form- 
ing no  part  of  the  said  constitution. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 
r  1         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  13th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 

*■  1869,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

the  ninety-fourth.  ^  S  ^RANT. 

By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 


By  thb  President  of  the  United  States  op  America. 

a  proclamation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
10, 1869, 1  hereby  designate  Tuesday,  the  30th  day  of  November,  1869,  as 
the  time  for  submitting  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  which 
met  in  Austin,  Tex.,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1868,  to  the  voters  of  said 
State  registered  at  the  date  of  such  submission,  viz: 

I  direct  the  vote  to  be  taken  upon  the  said  constitution  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz: 

Bach  voter  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  as  adopted  by 
the  convention  of  the  15th  of  June,  1868,  shall  express  his  judgment 
by  voting  for  the  constitution 
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Each  voter  favoring  the  rejection  of  the  constitution  shall  express  his 
judgment  by  voting  against  the  constitution. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 
r  -t         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 

1869,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninety.fourth.  ^  g  qr^^^^ 

By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Pish,  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  op  the  United  States  op  America. 

A  prcx:lamation. 

The  year  which  is  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  free  from  pestilence; 
health  has  prevailed  throughout  the  land;  abundant  crops  reward  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman;  commerce  and  manufactures  have  success- 
fully prosecuted  their  peaceful  paths;  the  mines  and  forests  have  yielded 
liberally;  the  nation  has  increased  in  wealth  and  in  strength;  peace  has 
prevailed,  and  its  blessings  have  advanced  every  interest  of  the  people  in 
every  part  of  the  Union;  harmony  and  fraternal  intercourse  restored  are 
obliterating  the  marks  of  past  conflict  and  estrangement;  burdens  have 
been  lightened;  means  have  been  increased;  civil  and  religious  liberty 
are  secured  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  land,  whose  soil  is  trod  by  none 
but  freemen. 

It  becomes  a  people  thus  favored  to  make  acknowledgment  to  the 
Supreme  Author  from  whom  such  blessings  flow  of  their  gratitude  and 
their  dependence,  to  render  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  same,  and  de- 
voutly to  implore  a  continuance  of  God's  mercies. 

Therefore  I,  Uljrsses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  rec- 
ommend that  Thursday,  the  i8th  day  of  November  next,  be  observed 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  of  praise  and  of  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
the  creator  and  the  ruler  of  the  universe;  and  I  do  further  reconmiend 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  assemble  on  that  day  in  their 
accustomed  places  of  public  worship  and  to  unite  in  the  homage  and 
praise  due  to  the  bountiful  Father  of  All  Mercies  and  in  fervent  prayer 
for  the  continuance  of  the  manifold  blessings  he  has  vouchsafed  to  us  as 
a  people. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  this  5th  day  of  October,  A.  D, 
[seal.]     1869,  ^^<1  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninety.fourth.  ^  ^  GRANT 

By  the  President: 

Hamu/ton  Pish,  Secretary  of  State. 
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By  thb  Prksidbnt  of  thb  United  States  op  America. 

a  proclamation. 

« 

Whereas  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  1 2th  day  of  June  last  the  levying  of  discriminating  duties  on  mer- 
chandise imported  into  the  United  States  in  French  vessels  from  the 
countries  of  its  origin  was  discontinued;  and 

Whereas  satisfactory  information  has  since  been  received  by  me  that 
the  levying  of  such  duties  on  all  merchandise  imported  into  Prance  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  w  dether  from  the  countries  of  its  origin  or 
from  other  countries,  has  been  discontinued: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  an  act  of  Congress 
of  the  7th  day  of  January,  1824,  and  by  an  act  in  addition  thereto  of  the 
24th  day  of  May,  1828,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  on  and  after 
this  date,  so  long  as  merchandise  imported  into  Prance  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  whether  from  the  countries  of  its  origin  or  from  other 
countries,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Prance  on  the  terms  afore- 
said, the  discriminating  duties  heretofore  levied  upon  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  Prench  vessels,  either  from  the  countries 
of  its  origin  or  from  any  other  country,  shall  be,  and  are,  discontinued 
and  abolished. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 
r-  ^         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  20th  day  of  November, 

^  A.  D.  1869,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the  ninety-fourth,  ^  «   Qr>A  >Jn^ 

By  the  President: 

Hamu^ton  Pish, 

Secretary  of  StaU. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

GSNBRAl.  OrBBRS,  No.  ID. 

H^ADQTJARTISRS  OP  THB  ArMY, 

Adjtjtant-Generai,'s  Officb, 

Washington,  March  5,  i86p. 

The  Preadent  of  the  United  States  directs  that  the  following  orders  be 
carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  practicable: 

I.  The  Department  of  the  South  will  be  commanded  by  Brigadier  and 
Brevet  Major  General  A.  H.  Teny. 
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2.  Major-General  G.  G.  Meade  is  assigned  to  command  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  transfer  his  headquarters  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  He  will  turn  over  his  present  command  temporarily  to  Brevet 
Major-General  T.  H.  Ruger,  colonel  Thirty-third  Infantry,  who  is  as- 
signed to  duty  according  to  his  brevet  of  major-general  while  in  the 
exercise  of  this  command. 

3.  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  is  assigned  to  command  the  Depart- 
ment of  I^uisiana,  and  will  turn  over  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri  temporarily  to  the  next  senior  officer. 

4.  Major-General  W.  S.  Hancock  is  assigned  to  command  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dakota. 

5.  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  is  assigned  to 
command  the  First  Military  District,  and  will  proceed  to  his  post  as  soon 
as  relieved  by  Brevet  Major-General  Reynolds. 

6.  Brevet  Major-General  A.  C.  Gillem,  colonel  Twenty-fourth  Infantry, 
will  turn  over  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Military  District  to  the  next 
senior  officer  and  join  his  regiment. 

7.  Brevet  Major-General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  colonel  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
is  assigned  to  command  the  Fifth  Military  District,  according  to  his  brevet 
of  major-general. 

8.  Brevet  Major-General  W.  H.  Emory,  colonel  Fifth  Cavalry,  is  as- 
signed to  command  the  Department  of  Washington,  according  to  his 
brevet  of  major-general. 

By  command  of  the  General  of  the  Army: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Gknerai.  Orders,  No.  ii. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  March  8,  i86p. 

The  following  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  published 
for  the  information  and  government  of  all  concerned: 

War*  Department, 

Washington  City,  March  5,  i86p. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  General  William  T.  Sherman  will  assume 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  chiefs  of  staff  corps,  departments,  and  bureaus  will  report  to  and 
act  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  General  Commanding  the  Army. 

All  oflScial  business  which  by  law  or  regulations  requires  the  action 
of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  will  be  submitted  by  the  General  of 
the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  general  all  orders  from  the 
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Piiesident  or  Secretary  of  War  to  any  portion  of  the  Army,  line  or  staff, 
ivill  be  transmitted  through  the  General  of  the  Army. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIEI.D,  Secretary  of  War. 

By  command  of  the  General  of  the  Army: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General, 


Sfeciai,  Orders,  No.  55. 

Hkadquartkrs  of  thb  Army, 
Adjutant-Generai^'s  Office, 

Washington^  March  p,  i86p. 

*^^0  ^^0  ^^0  ^^f  ^^f  ^^ 

^^s  ^^^  ^^*  ^F^  ^^  ^^ 

6.  By  direction  of  the  President,  Brevet  Major-General  Adelbert  Ames, 
lieutenant-colonel  Twenty-fourth  United  States  Infantry,  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  command  the  Fourth  Military  District,  according  to  his  brevet 
rank. 

:(e  :|c  3|c  9(c  4;  9|e  :|e 

By  command  of  General  Sherman:  ^  j^  TOWNSEND 

Assistant  Adjutant-General, 


Generai«  Orders,  No.  18. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington  y  March  16^  i86p. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  following 
changes  are  made  in  military  divisions  and  department  commands: 

I.  Lieutenant-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  is  assigned  to  command  the 
MiHtary  Division  of  the  Missouri. 

II.  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  South,  to  be  composed  of  the  Departments  of 
the  South  and  Louisiana,  of  the  Fourth  Military  District,  and  of  the 
States  composing  the  present  Department  of  the  Cumberland;  headquar- 
ters,  Louisville,  Ky.  Major-General  Halleck  will  proceed  to  his  new 
command  as  soon  as  relieved  by  Major-General  Thomas. 

III.  Major-General  G.  H.  Thomas  is  assigned  to  command  the  Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Pacific. 

IV.  Major-General  J.  M.  Schofield  is  assigned  to  command  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri.  The  State  of  Illinois  and  post  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  are  transferred  to  this  department. 

V.  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  General  O.  O.  Howard  is  assigned  to 
command  the  Department  of  Louisiana.     Until  his  arrival  the  senior 
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officer,  Brevet  Major-General  J.  A.  Mower,  will  command,  according  to 
his  brevet  of  major-general. 

VI.  The  Department  of  Washington  will  be  discontinued  and  merged 
in  the  Department  of  the  Hast.  The  records  will  be  sent  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army. 

VII.  The  First  Military  District  will  be  added  to  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Atlantic. 

VIII.  As  soon  as  Major-General  Thomas  is  ready  to  relinquish  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  the  department  will  be 
discontinued,  and  the  States  composing  it  will  be  added  to  other  depart- 
ments, to  be  hereafter  designated.  The  records  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

By  command  of  General  Sherman : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

War  Dbpartmbnt, 
Washington  City^  March  26^  i86g. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  dated 
War  Department,  March  5,  1869,  and  published  in  General  Orders,  No. 
II,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant- General's  Office,  dated  March 
8,  1869,  except  so  much  as  directs  General  W.  T.  Sherman  to  ''assume 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,"  is  hereby  rescinded. 

All  official  business  which  by  law  or  regulations  requires  the  action 
of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  will  be  submitted  by  the  chiefs  of 
stafiF  corps,  departments,  and  bureaus  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

All  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  by 

the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  will  be  issued  through  the  General 

of  the  Army. 

JNO.  A.  RAWLINS. 

Secreiafy  qf  1Var» 

SroOAi*  OsDBits,  No.  75* 

JIbadquartbrs  OV  THB  AltMT, 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

IVashington^  March  j/,  iSSfK 

16.  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Major* 
General  A.  S.  Webb,  United  States  Army,  is  assigned  to  command  the 
First  Military  District,  according  to  his  brevet  of  major-general,  until 
the  arrival  of  Brevet  Major-General  Canby  to  relieve  him.  He  will 
accordingly  repair  to  Richmond,  Va.,  without  delay. 

17.  By  direction  of  the  President,  Brevet  Major-General  George  Stone- 
man,  colonel  Twenty-first  United  States  Infantry,  is  hereby  relieved  from 
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the  temporary  command  of  the  First  Military  District,  and  will  accom- 
pany  his  regiment  to  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific. 

a|c  a|e  9)c  Sic  :((  3|e  9|e 

By  command  of  General  Sherman: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  j,  i86p, 
A  commission  of  citizens  having  been  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  law  to  cooperate  with  the  administrative  departments  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  consisting  of  William  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia;  John 
V.  Farwell,  of  Chicago;  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia;  Robert  Camp- 
bell, St.  I^uis;  W.  E-  Dodge,  New  York;  E.  S.  Tobey,  Boston;  Felix  R. 
Bninot,  Pittsburg;  Nathan  Bishop,  New  York,  and  Henry  S.  Lane,  of 
Indiana,  the  following  regulations  will  till  further  directions  control  the 
action  of  said  commission  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfiFairs  in  matters 
coming  under  their  joint  supervision: 

1.  The  commission  will  make  its  own  organization  and  employ  its  own 
clerical  assistants,  keeping  its  ' '  necessary  expenses  of  transportation,  sub- 
sistence, and  clerk  hire  when  actually  engaged  in  said  service''  within 
the  amount  appropriated  therefor  by  Congress. 

2.  The  commission  shall  be  furnished  with  full  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  records  of  the  Indian  Office  and  to  obtain  full  information  as  to  the 
conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  affairs  thereof. 

3.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  inspect,  in  person  or  by  subcommittee, 
the  various  Indian  superintendencies  and  agencies  in  the  Indian  country, 
to  be  present  at  payment  of  annuities,  at  consultations  or  councils  with 
the  Indians,  and  when  on  the  ground  to  advise  superintendents  and 
agents  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

4.  They  are  authorized  to  be  present,  in  person  or  by  subcommittee, 
at  purchases  of  goods  for  Indian  purposes,  and  inspect  said  purchases, 
advising  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard  thereto. 

5.  Whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable  that  instruc- 
tions of  superintendents  or  agents  be  changed  or  modified,  they  will 
communicate  such  advice  through  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  like  manner  their  advice 
as  to  changes  in  modes  of  purchasing  goods  or  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  proper.  Complaints  against  superintendents  or  agents 
or  other  officers  will  in  the  same  manner  be  forwarded  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  or  Department  of  the  Interior  for  action. 

6.  The  commission  will  at  their  board  meetings  determine  upon  the 
recommendations  to  be  made  as  to  the  plans  of  civilizing  or  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  and  submit  the  same  for  action  in  the  manner  above 
indicated,  and  all  plans  involving  the  expenditure  of  public  money  will 
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be  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
expenditure  is  made  under  the  same. 

7.  The  usual  modes  of  accounting  with  the  Treasury  can  not  be 
changed,  and  all  expenditures,  therefore,  must  be  subject  to  the  approvals 
now  required  by  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  all  vouchers  must  conform  to  the  same  laws  and  requirements  and 
pass  through  the  ordinary  channels. 

8.  All  the  officers  of  the  Government  connected  with  the  Indian  serv- 
ice are  enjoined  to  afiFord  every  facility  and  opportunity  to  said  commis- 
sion and  their  subcommittees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to 
give  the  most  respectful  heed  to  their  advice  within  the  limits  of  such 
officers'  positive  instructions  from  their  superiors;  to  allow  such  commis- 
sioners full  access  to  their  records  and  accounts,  and  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  the  extent  of  their  proper  powers  in 
the  general  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians,  protecting  them  in  their  legal 
rights,  and  stimulating  them  to  become  industrious  citizens  in  permanent 
homes,  instead  of  following  a  roving  and  savage  life. 

9.  The  commission  will  keep  such  records  or  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  evidence  of  their  action,  and  will  pro- 
vide for  the  manner  in  which  their  communications  with  and  advice  to 

the  Government  shall  be  made  and  authenticated. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

[FiDin  tiie  Dally  Morning:  Chronicle,  Waahington,  September  8, 1869.] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington^  September  7,  186^* 

It  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  Hon.  John  A.  Raw- 
lins, Secretary  of  War,  departed  this  life  at  twelve  minutes  past  4  o'clock 
on  yesterday  afternoon.  In  consequence  of  this  afflicting  event  the  Presi- 
dent directs  that  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  will  be 
careful  to  manifest  every  observance  of  honor  which  custom  has  estab- 
lished as  appropriate  to  the  memory  of  one  so  eminent  as  a  public  func- 
tionary and  so  distinguished  as  a  citizen. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAMILTON  FISH. 

[Prom  the  Daily  Morning  Chxoiiicle,  Washington,  September  8, 1869.] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  7,  i86p. 

Sir:  *  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  President  directs  me  to 
communicate  to  you  his  order  that  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Rawlins,  late  Secretary  of  War,  who  died  yesterday  at  twelve 
minutes  past  4  o'clock  p.  m. ,  the  Executive  Departments  shall  be  draped 

*  Addreaaed  to  the  heads  of  the  Bxecutive  Departmentai 
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in  moaming  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and  that  they  be  closed  from 
the  morning  of  the  8th  instant  until  after  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased 
shall  have  been  solemnized. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAMILTON  FISH. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  September  7,  i86g. 

The  remains  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Rawlins,  late  Secretary  of  War,  will 
be  interred  with  military  honors,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  of  the 
Army,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  following 
persons  will  officiate  as  pallbearers  on  the  occasion: 

Brevet  Major-General  Edward  D.  Townsend,  Adjutant-General;  Brevet 
Major-General  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  Inspector-General;  Brevet  Major- 
General  Joseph  Holt,  Judge- Advocate-General;  Brevet  Major-General 
Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster-General;  Brevet  Major-General 
Amos  B.  Eaton,  Commissary-General;  Brevet  Major-General  Joseph  K. 
Barnes,  Surgeon- General;  Brevet  Major-General  B.  W.  Brice,  Paymaster- 
General;  Brevet  Major-General  A.  A.  Htunphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers; 
Brevet  Major-General  Alexander  B.  Dyer,  Chief  of  Ordnance;  •  Brevet 
Brigadier-General  Albert  J.  Myer,  Chief  Signal  Officer;  Brevet  Major- 
General  O.  O.  Howard;  Brevet  Major-General  John  E.  Smith;  Commo- 
dore Melancton  Smith,  Chief  Bureau  Equipment;  Brigadier-General  Jacob 
Zeilin,  Marine  Corps;  Brigadier-General  Giles  A.  Smith,  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General;  Hon.  Sayles  J.  Bowen,  mayor  of  Washington. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  customary  number  of  guns  will  be  fired 
from  all  arsenals,  forts,  and  navy-yards  in  the  United  States  and  from  the 
Military  and  Naval  Academies.  Flags  will  be  kept  at  half-mast,  custom- 
houses closed,  and  all  public  work  suspended  during  the  day. 

The  General  of  the  Army  and  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Depart- 
ments will  issue  the  orders  necessary  for  carrying  these  directions  into 
effect. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

HAMII.TON  FISH,  Secretary  of  StaU. 

Generai,  Orders,  No.  69. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Adjutant-Generai^'s  Office, 

Washing to7iy  October  p,  i86g, 
I.  The  following  order  of  the  President  has  been  received  from  the 
War  Department: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October  <?,  i86g. 
The  painful  duty  devolves  upon  the  President  of  announcing  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  death  of  one  of  his  honored  predecessors, 
Franklin  Pierce,  which  occurred  at  Concord  early  this  morning. 
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Eminent  in  the  public  councils  and  universally  beloved  in  private  life, 
his  death  will  be  mourned  with  a  sorrow  befitting  the  loss  which  his 
country  sustains  in  his  decease. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  and  the  several  Departments  at  Washington  be  draped 
in  mourning,  and  all  business  suspended  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  cause  suit- 
able military  and  naval  honors  to  be  paid  on  the  occasion  to  the  memory 
of  this  illustrious  citizen  who  has  passed  from  us. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


II.  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order  at  each  mili- 
tary post  the  troops  will  be  paraded  at  lo  o'clock  a.  m.  and  the  order 
read  to  them,  after  which  all  labors  for  the  day  will  cease. 

The  national  flag  will  be  displayed  at  half-staff. 

At  dawn  of  day  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired,  and  afterwards  at  inter- 
vals of  thirty  minutes  between  the  rising  and  setting  sun  a  single  gun. 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  national  salute  of  thirty-seven  guns. 

The  officers  of  the  Army  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their 
swords  and  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments  will  be  put  in  mourning 
for  the  period  of  thirty  days. 

By  command  of  General  Sherman: 

J.  C.  KELTON, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Navy  Dbpartmsnt, 

Washington^  October  p,  iS6p. 

The  death  of  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce  is  announced  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

[For  order  see  preceding  page.] 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  order,  it  is  hereby  direct^  that  twenty- 
one  guns  be  fired,  at  intervals  of  one  minute  each,  at  the  several  navy- 
yards  and  stations,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  where  this  order  may  be 
received  in  time,  otherwise  on  the  day  after  its  receipt,  commencing  at 
noon,  and  also  on  board  the  flagships  in  each  fleet.  The  flags  at  the 
several  navy- yards,  naval  stations,  marine  barracks,  and  vessels  in  com- 
mission  will  be  placed  at  half-mast  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  the  day 
when  the  minute  guns  are  fired, 
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All  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  attached  to  the  sword  hilt  and  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty 

^^  GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


By  thb  Prbsident  of  the  Unitbd  Statbs. 

EXBCUTTVE  ORDER. 

Washington,  October  ip,  i86p^ 

All  communications  in  writing  mtended  for  the  executive  department 
of  this  Government  and  relating  to  public  business  of  whatever  kind, 
including  suggestions  for  legislation,  claims,  contracts,  employment,  ap- 
pointments, and  removals  rrom  office,  and  pardons,  must  be  transmitted 
through  the  ^Department  to  which  the  care  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
communication  properly  belongs.  Communications  otherwise  transmit- 
ted will  not  receive  attention. 

By  order  of  the  President:  HAMILTON  FISH, 

Secretary  of  State. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

ExBCuTrvB  Mansion, 
Wds%ington^  D,  C,  December  6,  i86p. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  coming  before  you  for  the  first  time  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
great  nation,  it  is  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  All  Good  for  the  many 
benefits  we  enjoy.  We  are  blessed  with  peace  at  home,  and  are  without 
entangling  alliances  abroad  to  forebode  trouble;  with  a  territory  unsur- 
passed in  fertility,  of  an  area  equal  to  the  abundant  support  of  500,000,000 
people,  and  abounding  in  every  variety  of  useful  mineral  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  world  for  generations;  with  exuberant  crops;  with 
a  variety  of  climate  adapted  to  the  production  of  every  species  of  earth's 
riches  and  suited  to  the  habits,  tastes,  and  requirements  of  every  living 
thing;  with  a  population  of  40,000,000  free  people,  all  speaking  one  lan- 
guage; with  facilities  for  every  mortal  to  acquire  an  education;  with 
institutions  closing  to  none  the  avenues  to  fame  or  any  blessing  of  for- 
tune that  may  be  coveted;  with  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the 
school;  with  a  revenue  flowing  into  the  National  Treasury  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  Government.  Happily,  harmony  is  being  rapidly 
restored  within  our  own  borders.     Manufactures  hitherto  unknown  in 
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our  country  are  springing  up  in  all  sections,  producing  a  degi^ee  of  na^ 
tional  independence  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  power. 

These  blessings  and  countless  others  are  intrusted  to  your  care  and 
mine  for  safe-keeping  for  the  brief  period  of  our  tenure  of  office.  In  a 
short  time  we  must,  each  of  us,  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  people,  who 
have  conferred  upon  us  our  honors,  and  account  to  them  for  our  steward- 
ship. I  earnestly  desire  that  neither  you  nor  I  may  be  condemned  by  a 
free  and  enlightened  constituency  nor  by  our  own  consciences. 

Emerging  from  a  rebellion  of  gigantic  magnitude,  aided,  as  it  was,  by 
the  sympathies  and  assistance  of  nations  with  which  we  were  at  peace, 
eleven  States  of  the  Union  were,  four  years  ago,  left  without  legal  State 
governments.  A  national  debt  had  been  contracted;  American  commerce 
was  almost  driven  from  the  seas;  the  industry  of  one-half  of  the  country 
had  been  taken  from  the  control  of  the  capitaUst  and  placed  where  all 
labor  rightfully  belongs — in  the  keeping  of  the  laborer.  The  work  of 
restoring  State  governments  loyal  to  the  Union,  of  protecting  and  foster- 
ing free  labor,  and  providing  means  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  has  received  ample  attention  from  Congress.  Although  your  efforts 
have  not  met  with  the  success  in  all  particulars  that  might  have  been 
desired,  yet  on  the  whole  they  have  been  more  successful  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated. 

Seven  States  which  passed  ordinances  of  secession  have  been  fully 
restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union.  The  eighth  (Georgia)  held  an 
election  at  which  she  ratified  her  constitution,  republican  in  form,  elected 
a  governor,  Members  of  Congress,  a  State  legislature,  and  all  other  officers 
required.  The  governor  was  duly  installed,  and  the  legislature  met  and 
performed  all  the  acts  then  required  of  them  by  the  reconstruction  acts 
of  Congress.  Subsequently,  however,  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
which  they  had  just  ratified  (as  since  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State),  they  unseated  the  colored  members  of  the  legislature  and 
admitted  to  seats  some  members  who  are  disqualified  by  the  third  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution — an  article  which  they 
themselves  had  contributed  to  ratify.  Under  these  circumstances  I  would 
submit  to  you  whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  without  delay,  to  enact  a  law 
authorizing  the  governor  of  Georgia  to  convene  the  members  originally 
elected  to  the  legislature,  requiring  each  member  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  none  to  be  admitted  who  are 
ineligible  under  the  third  clause  of  ^he  fourteenth  amendment. 

The  freedmen,  under  the  protection  which  they  have  received,  are 
making  rapid  progress  in  learning,  and  no  complaints  are  heard  of  lack 
of  industry  on  their  part  where  they  receive  fair  remuneration  for  their 
labor.  The  means  provided  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  pubHc  debt, 
with  all  other  expenses  of  Government,  are  more  than  ample.  The  loss 
of  our  commerce  is  the  only  result  of  the  late  rebellion  which  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  from  you.     To  this  subject  I  call  your  earnest 
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attention.  I  will  not  now  suggest  plans  by  which  this  object  may  be 
efiEected,  but  will,  if  necessary,  make  it  the  subiect  of  a  special  message 
during  the  session  of  Congress. 

At  the  March  term  Congress  by  joint  resolution  authorized  the  Execu- 
tive to  order  elections  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  to 
submit  to  them  the  constitutions  which  each  had  previously,  in  conven- 
tion, framed,  and  submit  the  constitutions,  either  entire  or  in  separate 
parts,  to  be  voted  upon,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Under  this 
authority  elections  were  called.  In  Virginia  the  election  took  place  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1869.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  elected 
have  been  installed.  The  legislature  met  and  did  all  required  by  this 
resolution  and  by  all  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  and  abstained 
from  all  doubtful  authority.  I  recommend  that  her  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives be  promptly  admitted  to  their  seats,  and  that  the  State  be  fully 
restored  to  its  p^c^ce  in  the  family  of  States.  Elections  were  called  in 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  to  commence  on  the  30th  of  November,  1869,  and 
to  last  two  days  in  Mississippi  and  four  days  in  Texas.  The  elections 
have  taken  place,  but  the  result  is  not  known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
acts  of  the  legislatures  of  these  States,  when  they  meet,  will  be  such  as 
to  receive  your  approval,  and  thus  close  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Among  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  not  yet  referred 
to,  is  that  of  an  irredeemable  currency.  It  is  an  evil  which  I  hope  will 
receive  your  most  earnest  attention.  It  is  a  duty,  and  one  of  the  highest 
duties,  of  Government  to  secure  to  the  citizen  a  medium  of  exchange  of 
fixed,  unvarying  value.  This  implies  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  and 
no  substitute  for  it  can  be  devised.  It  should  be  commenced  now  and 
reached  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  consistent  with  a  fair  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  debtor  class.  Immediate  resumption,  if  practica- 
ble, would  not  be  desirable.  It  would  compel  the  debtor  class  to  pay, 
beyond  their  contracts,  the  premium  on  gold  at  the  date  of  their  pur- 
chase, and  would  bring  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  thousands.  Fluctuation, 
however,  in  the  paper  value  of  the  measure  of  all  values  (gold)  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  trade.  It  makes  the  man  of  business  an  invol- 
untary gambler,  for  in  all  sales  where  future  payment  is  to  be  made  both 
parties  speculate  as  to  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  currency  to  be  paid 
and  received.  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  then,  such  legislation  as 
will  insure  a  gradual  return  to  specie  pa3rments  and  out  an  immediate 
stop  to  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency. 

The  methods  to  secure  the  former  of  these  results  are  as  numerous  as 
are  the  speculators  on  political  economy.  To  secure  the  latter  I  see  but 
one  way,  and  that  is  to  authorize  the  Treasury  to  redeem  its  own  paper, 
at  a  fixed  price,  whenever  presented,  and  to  withhold  from  circulation  all 
currency  so  redeemed  until  sold  again  for  gold. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  nation,  both  developed  and  undeveloped, 

raght  to  make  our  credit  the  best  on  earth.    With  a  less  burden  of 
M  P— vol.  VI— 2 
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taxation  than  the  citizen  has  endured  for  six  years  past,  the  entire  pub* 
%  debt  could  be  paid  in  ten  years.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
people  should  be  taxed  to  pay  it  in  that  time.  Year  by  year  the  ability 
to  pay  increases  in  a  rapid  ratio.  But  the  burden  of  interest  ought  to 
be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done  without  the  violation  of  contract. 
The  public  debt  is  represented  in  great  part  by  bonds  having  from  five 
to  twenty  and  from  ten  to  forty  years  to  run,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  and  5  per  cent,  respectively.  It  is  optional  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  these  bonds  at  any  period  after  the  expiration  of  the 
least  time  mentioned  upon  their  face.  The  time  has  already  expired 
when  a  great  part  of  them  may  be  taken  up,  and  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  all  may  be.  It  is  believed  that  all  which  are  now  due  may  be 
replaced  by  bonds  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  4^  per  cent, 
and  as  rapidly  as  the  remainder  become  due  that  they  may  be  replaced 
in  the  same  way.  To  accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  authorize 
the  interest  to  be  paid  at  either  of  three  or  four  of  the  money  centers  of 
Europe,  or  by  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  at  the  option 
of  the  holder  of  the  bond.  I  suggest  this  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  also,  simultaneously  with  this,  the  propriety  of  redeem- 
ing our  currency,  as  before  suggested,  at  its  market  value  at  the  time 
the  law  goes  into  efiFect,  increasing  the  rate  at  which  currency  shall  be 
bought  and  sold  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week,  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  Government  pays  upon  its  bonds. 

The  subjects  of  tariff  and  internal  taxation  will  necessarily  receive 
your  attention.  The  revenues  of  the  country  are  greater  than  the 
requirements,  and  may  with  safety  be  reduced.  But  as  the  funding  of 
the  debt  in  a  4  or  a  \%  per  cent  loan  would  reduce  annual  ctirrent  ex- 
penses largely,  thus,  after  funding,  justifying  a  greater  reduction  of 
taxation  than  would  be  now  expedient,  I  suggest  postponement  of  this 
question  until  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  modify  taxation  and  tariff  in  instances  where 
unjust  or  burdensome  discriminations  are  made  by  the  present  laws,  but 
a  general  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  this  subject  I  recommend  the 
postponement  of  for  the  present.  I  also  suggest  the  renewal  of  the  tax 
on  incomes,  but  at  a  reduced  rate,  say  of  3  per  cent,  and  this  tax  to 
expire  in  three  years. 

With  the  funding  of  the  national  debt,  as  here  suggested,  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  taxes  and  the  revenue  from  imports  may  be  reduced  safely 
from  sixty  to  eighty  millions  per  annum  at  once,  and  may  be  still  further 
reduced  from  year  to  year,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  developed 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  to  be  $370,943,747, 
and  the  expenditures,  including  interest,  bounties,  etc. ,  to  be  $32 1 ,490,597. 
The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  more  favorable  to  the  Government, 
and  will  no  doubt  show  a  much  larger  decrease  of  the  public  debt. 
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The  receipts  in  the  Treasury  beyond  expenditures  have  exceeded  the 
amount  necessary  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  provided 
by  law.  To  lock  up  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  withhold  it  from 
circulation  would  lead  to  such  a  contraction  of  the  currency  as  to  cripple 
trade  and  seriously  a£Fect  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  of  using  all  the  surplus  currency  in  the  Treasury 
in  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds,  thus  reducing  the  interest-bearing 
indebtedness  of  the  country,  and  of  submitting  to  Congress  the  question 
of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  bonds  so  purchased.  The  bonds  now 
held  by  the  Treasury  amount  to  about  seventy-five  millions,  including 
those  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund.  I  recommend  that  the  whole  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  customs  revenue;  for  the  increase  of  salaries  to  certain  classes  of  offi- 
cials; the  substitution  of  increased  national-bank  circulation  to  replace 
the  outstanding  3  per  cent  certificates;  and  most  especially  to  his  recom- 
mendation for  the  repeal  of  laws  allowing  shares  of  fines,  penalties,  for- 
feitures, etc.,  to  officers  of  the  Government  or  to  informers. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  responsible  under  the  Government.  It  falls  but  little,  if 
any,  short  of  a  Cabinet  position  in  its  importance  and  responsibilities.  I 
^ould  ask  for  it,  therefore,  such  legislation  as  in  your  judgment  will 
place  the  office  upon  a  footing  of  dignity  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance and  with  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  class  of  men 
required  to  fill  it  properly. 

As  the  United  States  is  the  freest  of  all  nations,  so,  too,  its  people  sym- 
pathize with  all  people  struggling  for  liberty  and  self-government;  but 
while  so  sympathizing  it  is  due  to  our  honor  that  we  should  abstain  from 
enforcing  our  views  upon  unwilling  nations  and  from  taking  an  inter- 
ested part,  without  invitation^  in  the  quarrels  between  different  nations  or 
l)etween  governments  and  their  subjects.  Our  course  should  always  be 
in  conformity  with  strict  justice  and  law,  international  and  local.  Such 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 
For  more  than  a  year  a  valuable  province  of  Spain,  and  a  near  neighbor 
of  ours,  in  whom  all  our  people  can  not  but  feel  a  deep  interest,  has  been 
struggling  for  independence  and  freedom.  The  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  entertain  the  same  warm  feelings  and  S3anpathies 
for  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  pending  struggle  that  they  manifested 
throughout  the  previous  struggles  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies' 
in  behalf  of  the  latter.  But  the  contest  has  at  no  time  assumed  the  con- 
ditions which  amount  to  a  war  in  the  sense  of  international  law,  or  which 
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would  show  the  existence  of  a  de  facto  political  organization  of  the  insur 
gents  sufficient  to  justify  a  recognitiop  of^elUgermcy . 
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The  principle  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  nation  is  its  own  jndge 
when  to  accord  the  rights  of  belhgerency,  either  to  a  people  struggling 
to  free  themselves  from  a  government  they  believe  to  be  oppressive  or  to 
independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other. 

The  United  States  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
relations  of  Spain  to  her  colonial  possessions  on  this  continent.  They 
believe  that  in  due  time  Spain  and  other  European  powers  will  find  their 
interest  in  terminating  those  relations  and  establishing  their  present 
dependencies  as  independent  powers — ^members  of  the  family  of  nations. 
These  dependencies  are  no  longer  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  from 
one  European  power  to  another.  When  the  present  relation  of  colonies 
ceases,  they  are  to  become  independent  powers,  exercising  the  right  of 
choice  and  of  self-control  in  the  determination  of  their  future  condition 
and  relations  with  other  powers. 

The  United  States,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed  in  Cuba,  and  in 
the  interest  of  a  neighboring  people,  proposed  their  good  offices  to  bring 
the  existing  contest  to  a  termination.  The  offer,  not  being  accepted  by 
Spain  on  a  basis  which  we  believed  could  be  received  by  Cuba,  was  with- 
drawn. It  is  hoped  that  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  may  yet 
prove  advantageous  for  the  settlement  of  this  unhappy  strife.  Mean- 
while a  number  of  illegal  expe^tipns  against  Cuba  have  been  broken  up. 
It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Administration  to  execute  the  neutrality 
laws  in  good  faith,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  the  task,  made  so  by  the 
sufferings  we  have  endured  from  lack  of  like  good  faith  toward  us  by 
other  nations.  ' 

On  the  26th  of  March  last  the  United  States  schooner  LizzU  Major 
was  arrested  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Spanish  frigate,  and  two  passmgers 
taken  from  it  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Cuba.  Representations  of  these 
facts  were  made  to  the  Spanish  Government  as  soon  as  official  informa- 
tion of  them  reached  Washington.  The  two  passengers  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  Spanish  Government  assured  the  United  States  that  the 
captain  of  the  frigate  in  making  the  capture  had  acted  without  law,  that 
he  had  been  reprimanded  for  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  would  not  sanction  any  act  that  could  vio- 
late the  rights  or  treat  with  disrespect  the  soverdgnty  of  this  nation. 

The  question  of  the  seizure  of  the  brig  Mary  Lowell  at  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  by  Spanish  authorities  is  now  the  subject  of  correspond- 
ence between  this  Government  and  those  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Captain-General  of  Cuba  about  May  last  issued  a  proclamation 
authorizing  search  to  be  made  of  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Immediate 
remonstrance  was  made  against  this,  whereupon  the  Captain-General 
issued  a  new  proclamation  limiting  the  right  of  search  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  so  far  as  authorized  under  the  treaty  of  1795.  This  jwoc- 
lamation,  however,  was  immediately  withdrawn. 

Jhave  always  felt  that  the  most  intimate  relations  should  be  ooltivBted 
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EARLY  ATTEMPTS  AT  A  PANAMA  CANAL 

It  seems  strange  to  credit  the  project  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  to  a  Spaniard,  but  according 
to  the  account  in  the  index  (volume  eleven),  entitled  "Panama  Canal," 
the  idea  was  first  broached  in  1527  by  de  la  Sema,  who  even  surveyed  a 
route  from  Chagres  to  Panama. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Selfridge  expedition  of  1870  making  surveys. 
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Detween  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  all  mdependent  nations  on 
this  continent.  It  may  be  well  worth  considering  whether  new  treaties 
between  us  and  them  may  not  be  profitably  entered  into,  to  secure  more 
intimate  relations — friendly,  commercial,  and  otherwise. 

The  subject  of  an  interoceanJc  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  one  in  which  commerce  is 
greatiy  interested.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  our  minister  to  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  to  endeavor  to  obtain  authority 
for  a  survey  by  this  Government,  in  order  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  such  an  undertaking,  and  a  charter  for  the  right  of  way  to  build,  by 
private  enterprise,  such  a  work,  if  the  survey  proves  it  to  be  practicable. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  as  to  a 
mixed  commission  at  Lima  for  the  adjustment  of  claims,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  send  a  commissioner  and  secretary  to  Lima  in  August  last.  No 
appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  it  is  now 
asked  that  one  be  made  covering  the  past  and  future  expenses  of  the 
commission. 

The  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
Spain  and  the  South  American  Republics  with  which  she  is  at  war  hav- 
ing  been  accepted  by  Spain,  Peru,  and  Chile,  a  congress  has  been  mvited 
to  be  held  in  Washington  during  the  present  winter. 

A  grant  has  been  given  to  Europeans  of  an  exclusive  right  of  transit 
over  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  to  which  Costa  Rica  has  given  its  assent, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  conflicts  with  vested  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  State  has  now  this  subject  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  minister  of  Peru  having  made  representations  that  there  was  a 
state  of  war  between  Peru  and  Spain,  and  that  Spain  was  constructing^ 
in  and  near  New  York,  thirty  gunboats,  which  might  be  used  by  Spain  in 
such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  naval  force  at  Cuba,  so  as  to  operate  against 
Peru,  orders  were  given  to  prevent  th5r^3eparture.  No  further  steps 
having  been  taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Peruvian  Government 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  these  vessels,  and  I  not  feeling  authorized  to 
detain  the  property  of  a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace  on  a  mere 
Executive  order,  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  courts  to  decide. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  between  the  allies  and  the  Republic  of  Para-'^X 
guay  has  made  the  intercourse  with  that  country  so  difficult  that  iCEas  | 
been  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  our  represmtative  from  there.  /^ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  Administration  a  convention  was  signed  at 
London  for  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  claims  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  which  failed  to  receive  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification.  The  time  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  were  unfavorable  to  its  acceptance  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  its  provisions  were  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  settiement  of  the  grave  wrongs  that  had  been  soatained  by  this 
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Govemment,  as  well  as  by  its  citizens.  The  injuries  resulting  to  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain  during 
our  late  dvil  war — ^in  the  increased  rates  j)f  insurance;  in  the  diminution 
of  exports  and  imports,  and  other  obstructions  to  domestic  industry  and 
production;  in  its  effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country;  in 
the  decrease  and  transfer  to  Great  Britain  of  our  commercial  marine; 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the  increased  cost  (both  in  treasure 
and  in  lives)  of  its  suppression — could  not  be  adjusted  and  satisfied  as 
ordinary  commercial  claims,  which  continually  arise  between  commercial 
nations;,  and  yet  the  convention  treated  them  simply  as  such  ordinary 
claims,  from  which  they  differ  more  widely  in  the  gravity  of  their  char* 
acter  than  in  the  magnitude  of  their  amount,  great  even  as  is  that  differ- 
ence. Not  a  word  was  found  in  the  treaty,  and  not  an  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  it,  to  remove  the  sense  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  course 
of  Great  Britain  in  our  struggle  for  existence,  ^^ch  had  so  deeply  and 
universally  impressed  itself  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 

Believing  that  a  convention  thus  misconceived  in  its  scope  and  inad- 
equate in  its  provisions  would  not  have  produced  the  hearty,  cordial  set- 
tlement of  pending  questions,  which  alone  is  consistent  with  the  relations 
which  I  desire  to  have  firmly  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  I  regarded  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  rejecting  the  treaty 
to  have  been  wisely  taken  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  as  a  necessary  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  perfect  and  cordial  friendship  between  the  two  coun* 
tries.  A  sensitive  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  are  more  at  ease 
under  a  great  wrong  wholly  unatoned  than  under  the  restraint  of  a  set- 
tlement which  satisfies  neither  their  ideas  of  justice  nor  their  grave  sense 
of  the  grievance  they  have  sustained.  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
followed  by  a  state  of  public  feeling  on  both  sides  which  I  thought  not 
favorable  to  an  immediate  attempt  at  renewed  negotiations.  I  accord- 
ingly  so  instructed  the  minister  of  the  Umlied  Stat^  to  Great  Britain, 
and  found  that  my  views  in  this  regard  were  shared  by  Her  Majesty's 
ministers.  I  hope  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the  two  Govern- 
ments can  approach  the  solution  of  this  momentous  question  with  an 
appreciation  of  wh&t  is  due  to  the  rights,  dignity,  and  honor  of  each,  and 
with  the  determination  not  only  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint  in  the 
)|  past,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  broad  principle  of  public  law  which 
will  prevent  future  differences  and  tend  to  firm  and  continu^peace  and 
friendship. 

This  is  now  the  only  grave  question  which  the  United  States  has  with 
any  foreign  nation. 

The  question  of  renewing  a  treaty  for  redprocd^trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  on  this  continent  has  not  been 
favorably  considered  by  the  Administration.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
treaty  would  be  wholly  in  favor  of  the  British  producer.  Bxoept,  pos- 
sibly, a  few  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two  aectionsi  no  dtictti  ol 
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the  United  States  would  be  benefited  by  redprodty.  Our  internal  taxa- 
tion would  prove  a  protection  to  the  ^5riti5iproducer  almost  equal  to 
the  protection  which  our  manufacturers  now  receive  from  the  tariff. 
Some  arrangement,  however,  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be 
desirable. 

The  commission  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  '^Hudsons  Bay  and 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  "  upon  the  United  States  has  termi- 
nated its  labors.  The  award  of  $650,000  has  been  made  and  all  rights 
and  titles  of  the  company  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extinguished.  Deeds  for  the  property  of  the  company  have  been  deliv- 
ered.   An  appropriation  by  Congress  to  meet  this  sum  is  asked. 

The  commissioners  for  determining  the  northwestern  land  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  under  the  treaty 
of  1856  have  completed  their  labors,  and  the  commission  has  been  dis- 
solved. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  a  proposition  was 
early  made  to  the  British  Government  to  abolish  the  mixed  courts  created 
under  the  treaty  of  April  7, 1862,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  subject  is  still  under  negotiation. 

It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  a  corporate  company,  organized 
under  British  laws,  proposed  to  land  upon  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
and  to  operate  there  a  submarine  cable,  under  a  concession  from  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  of  an  exclusive  right  for  twenty 
years  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  shores  of  Prance  and 
the  United  States,  with  the  very  objectionable  feature  of  subjecting  all 
messages  conveyed  thereby  to  the  scrutiny  and  control  of  the  French 
Government,  I  caused  the  French  and  British  l^ations  at  Washington 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  probable  policy  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  foreshadowed  by  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  March  last. 
This  drew  from  the  representatives  of  the  company  an  agreement  to 
accept  as  the  basis  of  their  operations  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  or  of 
such  other  enactment  on  the  subject  as  might  be  passed  during  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress;  also,  to  use  their  influence  to  secure 
from  the  French  Government  a  modification  of  their  concession,  so  as  to 
permit  the  landing  upon  French  soil  of  any  cable  belonging  to  any  com- 
pany incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and,  on  their  part,  not  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  any 
such  cable.  In  consideration  of  this  agreement  I  directed  the  with- 
drawal of  aU  opposition  by  the  United  States  authorities  to  the  landing 
of  the  cable  and  to  the  working  of  it  until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  I 
regret  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  modification  made  in  the  company's 
concession,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  they  attempted  to  secure  one. 
Their  conce&sion  excludes  the  capital  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  com^H^titipn  upon  the  shores  of  France     I  recoQ:uneu<^ 
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legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  aa 
the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  against  such  an  assumption. 
I  shall  also  endeavor  to  secure,  by  negotiation,  an  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  monopolies  in  ocean  telegraphic  cables.  Copies  of  this  cor- 
respondence are  herewith  ftunished. 

The  unsettled  poUtical  condition  of  other  countries,  less  fortunate  than 
our  own,  sometimes  induces  their  citizens  to  come  to  the  United  States 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  naturalized.  Having  secured  this,  they 
return  to  their  native  country  and  reside  there,  without  disclosing  their 
change  of  allegiance.  They  accept  official  positions  of  trust  or  honor, 
which  can  only  be  held  by  citizens  of  their  native  land;  they  journey 
)  under  passports  describing  them  as  such  citizens;  and  it  is  only  when 
dvil  discord,  after  perhaps  years  of  quiet,  threatens  their  persons  or  their 
property,  or  when  their  native  state  drafts  them  into  its  military  service, 
that  the  fact  of  their  change  of  allegiance  is  made  known.  They  reside 
permanently  away  from  the  United  StatesTtheycontribute  nothing  to  its 
revenues,  they  avoid  the  duties  of  its  citizenship,  and  they  only  make 
themselves  known  by  a  claim^protection.  I  have  directed  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  to  scrutinize  carefully 
all  such  claims  for  protection.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether 
native  or  adopted,  who  discharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  is  entitled  to 
its  complete  protection.  While  I  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  afiFairs 
I  shall  not  consent  to  imperil  this  sacred  right  by  conferring  it  upon  fic- 
titious or  fraudulent  claimants. 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  Administration  it  was  found  that  the 
minister  for  North  Germany  had  made  propositions  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  emigrant  pa^engers,  to  which  no 
response  had  been  given.  It  was  concluded  tiiaTto^be  effectual  all  the 
maritime  powers  engaged  in  the  trade  should  join  in  such  a  measure. 
Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the  cabinets  of  London,  Paris,  Flor- 
ence, Berlin,  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm  to  em- 
power their  representatives  at  Washington  to  simultaneously  enter  into 
negotiations  and  to  conclude  with  the  United  States  conventions  iden- 
tical in  form,  making  uniform  regulations  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
parts  of  vessels  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  emigrant  passengers,  as  tc 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  as  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick, 
and  as  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  dtuing  the  voyage,  in  order  to  secure 
ventilation,  to  promote  health,  to  prevent  intrusion,  and  to  protect  the 
females;  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  in  the  seveia) 
countries  for  enforcing  such  regulations  by  summary  process. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  law  regulating  the  tariff  on 
Russian  hemp,  and  to  the  question  whether  to  fix  the  charges  on  Russian 
hemp  higher  than  they  are  fixed  upon  manila  is  not  a  violation  of  our 
treaty  with  Russia  placing  her  products  upon  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  most  favored  natiQn9. 
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Our  manufactures  are  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity  under  the 
encouragement  which  they  now  receive.  With  the  improvements  in 
machinery  aheady  effected,  and  still  increasing,  causing  machinery  to 
take  the  place  of  skilled  labor  to  a  large  extent,  our  imports  of  many 
articles  must  fall  off  largely  within  a  very  few  years.  Fortunately,  too, 
manufactures  are  not  confined  to  a  few  localities,  as  formerly,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  become  more  and  more  diffused,  making  the  interest 
in  them  equal  in  all  sections.  They  give  emplo3rment  and  support  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  at  home,  and  retain  with  us  the  means 
which  otherwise  would  be  shipped  abroad.  The  extension  of  railroads 
in  Europe  and  the  East  is  bringing  into  competition  with  our  agri- 
cultural products  like  products  of  other  countries.  Self-interest,  if  not 
self-preservation,  therefore  dictates  caution  against  disturbing  any  indus- 
trial interest  of  the  country.  It  teaches  us  also  the  necessity  of  looking 
to  other  markets  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus.  Our  neighbors  south  of 
t)S,  and  China  and  Japan,  should  receive  our  special  attention.  It  will 
be  the  endeavor  of  the  Administration  to  cultivate  such  relations  with 
all  these  nations  as  to  entitle  us  to  their  confidence  and  make  it  their 
interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  establish  better  commercial  relations. 

Through  the  agency  of  a  more  enlightened  policy  than  that  heretofore 
pursued  toward  China,  largely  due  to  the  sagacity  and  efforts  of  one  of 
our  own  distinguished  citizens,  the  world  is  about  to  commence  largely 
increased  relations  with  that  populous  and  hitherto  exclusive  nation. 
As  the  United  States  have  been  the  initiators  in  this  new  policy,  so  they 
should  be  the  most  earnest  in  showing  their  good  faith  in  making  it  a 
success.  In  this  connection  I  advise  such  legislation  as  will  forever  pre- 
clude the  enslavement  of  the  Chinese  upon  our  soil  under  the  name  of 
coolies,  and  also  prevent  American  vessels  from  engaging  in  the  trans- 
portation of  coolies  to  any  country  tolerating  the  system.  I  also  recom- 
mend that  the  mission  to  China  be  raised  to  one  of  the  first  class. 

On  my  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  three  things  were  essential 
to  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  fullest  development.  First  among  these  is 
strict  integrity  in  fulfilling  all  our  obligations;  second,  to  secure  pro- 
tection to  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  each  and  every  portion  of  our  common  country,  wherever  he  may 
choose  to  move,  without  reference  to  original  nationality,  religion,  color, 
or  politics,  demanding  of  him  only  obedience  to  the  laws  and  proper 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others;  third,  union  of  all  the  States,  with  equal 
rights,  indestructible  by  any  constitutional  means. 

To  secure  the  first  of  these.  Congress  has  taken  two  essential  steps: 
First,  in  declaring  by  joint  resolution  that  the  public  debt  shall  be  paid, 
principal  and  interest,  in  coin;  and,  second,  by  providing  th^  means  for 
paying.  Providing  the  means,  however,  could  not  secure  the  object 
desired  without  a  proper  administration  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of 
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the  revenues  and  an  econotnical  disbursement  of  them.  To  this  sub- 
ject the  Administration  has  most  earnestly  addressed  itself,  with  results, 
I  hope,  satisfactory  to  the  country.  There  has  been  no  hesitation  in 
changing  officials  in  order  to  secure  an  efficient  execution  of  the  laws, 
sometimes,  too,  when,  in  a  mere  party  view,  undesirable  political  results 
were  likely  to  follow;  nor  any  hesitation  in  sustaining  efficient  officials 
against  remonstrances  wholly  political. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrassment  possible  to  arise 
from  leaving  on  the  statute  books  the  so-called  **tenure-of -office  acts," 
and  to  earnestly  recommend  their  total  repeal.  It  could  not  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  providing  that 
appointments  made  by  the  President  should  receive  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  latter  should  have  the  power  to  retain  in  office  persons 
placed  there  by  Federal  appointment  against  the  will  of  the  President. 
The  law  is  inconsistent  with  a  faithful  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
Government.  What  faith  can  an  Executive  put  in  officials  forced  upon 
him,  and  those,  too,  whom  he  has  suspended  for  reason?  How  will  such 
officials  be  Ukely  to  serve  an  Administration  which  they  know  does  not 
trust  them? 

For  the  second  requisite  to  our  growth  and  prosperity  time  and  a  firm 
but  humane  administration  of  existing  laws  (amended  from  time  to  time 
as  they  may  prove  ineffective  or  prove  harsh  and  unnecessary)  are  prob- 
ably all  that  are  required. 

The  third  can  not  be  attained  by  special  legislation,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself  and  gradually  acquiesced  in 
by  force  of  public  opinion. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent — the  Indians — ^has  been 
a  subject  of  embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has  been  attended  with 
continuous  robberies,  murders,  and  wars.  From  my  own  experience 
upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Indian  countries,  I  do  not  hold  either  legisla- 
tion or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  come  most  in  contact  with  the 
Indian  blameless  for  these  hostilities.  The  past,  however,  can  not  be 
undone,  and  the  question  must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  I  have 
attempted  a  new  policy  toward  these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  can 
not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  wards),  with  fair  results  so 
far  as  tried,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with  great 
success.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  well  known  as  having  succeeded  in 
living  in  peace  with  the  Indians  in  the  early  settlement  of  Pexmsylvania, 
while  their  white  neighbors  of  other  sects  in  other  sections  were  con- 
stantly embroiled.  They  are  also  known  for  their  opposition  to  all  strife, 
violence,  and  war,  and  are  generally  noted  for  their  strict  integrity  and 
fair  dealings.  These  considerations  induced  me  to  give  the  management 
of  a  few  reservations  of  Indians  to  them  and  to  throw  the  burden  of  the 
selection  of  agents  upon  the  society  itself.     The  result  has  proven  most 
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satisfactory.  It  will  be  found  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  For  superintendents  and  Indian  agents 
not  on  the  reservations,  officers  of  the  Army  were  selected.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  numerous.  Where  Indian  agents  are  sent,  there,  or  near 
there,  troops  must  be  sent  also.  The  agent  and  the  commander  of  troops 
are  independent  of  each  other,  and  are  subject  to  orders  from  different 
Departments  of  the  Government.  The  army  officer  holds  a  position  for 
life;  the  agent,  one  at  the  will  of  the  President.  The  former  is  person- 
ally interested  in  living  in  harmony  with  the  Indian  and  in  establishing 
a  permanent  peace,  to  the  end  that  some  portion  of  his  life  may  be  spent 
within  the  limits  of  civilized  society;  the  latter  has  no  such  personal 
interest.  Another  reason  is  an  economic  one^  and  still  another,  the  hold 
which  the  Government  has  upon  a  life  officer  to  secure  a  faithful  discharge 
of  duties  in  carrying  out  a  given  policy. 

The  building  of  railroads,  and  the  access  thereby  given  to  all  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  regions  of  the  country,  is  rapidly  bringing  civilized 
settlements  into  contact  with  all  the  tribes  of  Indians.  No  matter  what 
ought  to  be  the  relations  between  such  settlements  and  the  aborigines, 
the  fact  is  they  do  not  harmonize  well,  and  one  or  the  other  has  to  give 
way  in  the  end.  A  system  which  looks  to  the  extinction  of  a  race  is  too 
horrible  for  a  nation  to  adopt  without  entailing  upon  itself  the  wrath  of 
aU  Christendom  and  engendering  in  the  citizen  a  disregard  for  human 
life  and  the  rights  of  others,  dangerous  to  society.  I  see  no  substitute 
for  such  a  system,  except  in  placing  all  the  Indians  on  large  reservations, 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done,  and  giving  them  absolute  protection  there. 
As  soon  as  they  are  fitted  for  it  they  should  be  induced  to  take  their 
lands  in  severalty  and  to  set  up  Territorial  governments  for  their  own 
protection.  For  full  details  on  this  subject  I  call  your  q)ecial  attention 
to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  War 
Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  to  be  $80,644,042,  of 
which  $23,882,310  was  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  debts  contracted 
during  the  war,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  current  army  expenses.  His 
estimate  of  $341531,031  for  the  expenses  of  the  Army  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  as  low  as  it  is  believed  can  be  relied  on.  The  estimates  of  bureau 
officers  have  been  carefully  scrutinized,  and  reduced  wherever  it  has  been 
deemed  practicable.  If,  however,  the  condition  of  the  country  should  be 
such  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  as  to  admit  of  a  greater 
concentration  of  troops,  the  appropriation  asked  for  will  not  be  expended. 

The  appropriations  estimated  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  and 
for  fortifications  are  submitted  separately.  Whatever  amount  Congress 
may  deem  proper  to  appropriate  for  these  purposes  will  be  expended. 

The  recommendation  of  the  General  of  the  Army  that  appropriations 
be  made  for  the  forts  at  Boston.  Portland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New 
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Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  if  for  no  other,  is  concurred  in.  I  also  ask 
your  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  general  command- 
ing the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  for  the  sale  of  the  seal  islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  Alaska  Territory,  and  suggest  that  it  either  be 
complied  with  or  that  legislation  be  had  for  the  protection  of  the  seal 
fisheries  from  which  a  revenue  should  be  derived. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  reports 
of  the  heads  of  bureaus,  of  the  commanders  of  mihtary  divisions,  and  of 
the  districts  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and  the  report  of  the 
General  of  the  Army  in  full.  The  recommendations  therein  contained 
have  been  well  considered,  and  are  submitted  for  your  action.  I,  how- 
ever, call  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance for  the  sale  of  arsenals  and  lands  no  longer  of  use  to  the  Govern- 
ment; also,  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  act 
of  3d  March,  1869,  prohibiting  promotions  and  appointments  in  the  stafi 
corps  of  the  Army,  be  repealed.  The  extent  of  country  to  be  garrisoned 
and  the  number  of  military  posts  to  be  occupied  is  the  same  with  a  re- 
duced Army  as  with  a  large  one.  The  number  of  staff  officers  required 
is  more  dependent  upon  the  latter  than  the  former  condition. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  accompanying  this  shows  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  when  this  Administration  came  into  office  and  the 
changes  made  since.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  as  many 
vessels  **in  commission,"  or  render  them  fit  for  service  if  required,  as 
possible,  and  to  substitute  the  sail  for  steam  while  cruising,  thus  materi- 
ally reducing  the  expenses  of  the  Navy  and  adding  greatly  to  its  effi- 
ciency, lyooking  to  our  future,  I  recommend  a  liberal,  though  not 
extravagant,  policy  toward  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  furnishes  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  postal  service  and  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  ordinary  postal  revenues 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  amounted  to  $18,344,510,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $23,698, 131,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  of  $5,353,620.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  for  the 
previous  year  amounted  to  $6,437,992.  The  increase  of  revenues  for 
1869  over  those  of  1868  was  $2,051,909,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures 
was  $967,538.  The  increased  revenue  in  1869  exceeded  the  increased 
revenue  in  1868  by  $996,336,  and  the  increased  expenditure  in  1869  was 
$2,527,570  less  than  the  increased  expenditure  iu  1868,  showing  by  com- 
parison this  gratif3dng  feature  of  improvement,  that  while  the  increase 
of  expenditures  over  the  increase  of  receipts  in  1868  was  $2,439,535, 
the  increase  of  receipts  over  the  increase  of  expenditures  in  1869  was 
$1,084,371. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  caUed  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Postmaster-General  for  authority  to  change  the  rate  of  compensation 
to  the  main  trunk  railroad  lines  for  their  services  in  carrying  the  mails: 
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for  having  poet-route  maps  executed;  for  reorganizing  and  increasing  the 
eflSdency  of  the  special-agency  service;  for  increase  of  the  mail  service  on 
the  Pacific,  and  for  establishing  mail  service,  under  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
on  the  Atlantic;  and  most  especially  do  I  call  your  attention  to  his  recom- 
mendation for  the  total  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege.  This  is  an 
abuse  from  which  no  one  receives  a  commensurate  advantage;  it  reduces 
the  receipts  for  postal  service  from  25  to  30  per  cent  and  largely  increases 
the  service  to  be  performed.  The  method  by  which  postage  should  be 
paid  upon  public  matter  is  set  forth  fully  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  that  the  quantity  of 
public  lands  disposed  of  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869, 
was  7,666,152  acres,  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  1,010,409 
acres.  Of  this  amount  2,899,544  acres  were  sold  for  cash  and  2,737,365 
acres  entered  under  the  homestead  laws.  The  remainder  was  granted  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  approved  to  the 
States  as  swamp  land,  and  located  with  warrants  and  scrip.  The  cash 
receipts  from  all  sources  were  $4,472,886,  exceeding  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year  $2,840, 140. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  23, 196  names  were  added  to  the  pension 
rolls  and  4,876  dropped  therefrom,  leaving  at  its  close  187,963.  The 
amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including  the  compensation  of  disbursing 
agents,  was  $28,422,884,  an  increase  of  $4,41 1,902  on  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  munificence  of  Congress  has  been  conspicuously  manifested 
in  its  legislation  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  suffered  in  the  recent 
struggle  to  maintain  ''that  unity  of  government  which  makes  us  one 
people. ' '  The  additions  to  the  pension  rolls  of  each  successive  year  since 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  result  in  a  great  degree  from  the  repeated 
amendments  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  which  extended  its  pro- 
visions to  cases  not  f alHng  within  its  original  scope.  The  large  outlay 
which  is  thus  occasioned  is  further  increased  by  the  more  Uberal  allow- 
ance bestowed  since  that  date  upon  those  who  in  the  line  of  duty  were 
wholly  or  permanently  disabled.  Public  opinion  has  given  an  emphatic 
sanction  to  these  measures  of  Congress,  and  it  will  be  conceded  that  no 
part  of  our  public  burden  is  more  cheerfully  borne  than  that  which  is 
imposed  by  this  branch  of  the  service.  It  necessitates  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  in  addition  to  the  amount  justly  chargeable  to  the  naval  pension 
fund,  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1869,  the  Patent  Office 
issued  13,762  patents,  and  its  receipts  were  $686,389,  being  $213,926 
more  than  the  expenditures. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  uniting  the  duties  of  supervising  the  educa- 
tion of  f reedmen  with  the  other  duties  devolving  upon  the  Commissionet 
of  Sducation. 
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If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  the  census  which  must  be  taken 
during  the  year  1870  more  complete  and  perfect  than  heretofore,  I  would 
suggest  early  action  upon  any  plan  that  may  be  agreed  upon.  As  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session  appointed  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration 
such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  proper  in  reference  to  the  census  and 
report  a  plan,  I  desist  from  sa3dng  more. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  claims  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Bureau  for  liberal  apppropriations.  In  a  country  so  diversified 
in  climate  and  soil  as  oturs,  and  with  a  population  so  largely  dependent 
upon  agriculture,  the  benefits  that  can  be  conferred  by  properly  fostering 
this  Bureau  are  incalculable. 

I  desire  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  inadequate 
salaries  of  a  number  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Government. 
In  this  message  I  will  not  enumerate  them,  but  will  specify  only  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  change  has  been  made  in  their  sal- 
aries for  fifteen  years.  Within  that  time  the  labors  of  the  court  have 
largely  increased  and  the  expenses  of  living  have  at  least  doubled.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  Congress  has  twice  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
largely  the  compensation  of  its  own  members,  and  the  duty  which  it 
owes  to  another  department  of  the  Government  deserves,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly receive,  its  due  consideration. 

There  are  many  subjects  not  alluded  to  in  this  message  which  might 
with  propriety  be  introduced,  but  I  abstain,  believing  that  your  patriot- 
ism and  statesmanship  will  suggest  the  topics  and  the  legislation  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  On  my  part  I  promise  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  and  their  strict  enforcement. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

Washinoton,  December  6,  1869, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, an  additional  article  to  the  convention  of  the  24th  of  October,  1867, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 

"^^-  U.  8.  ©RANT. 

Washinoton,  December  6, 1869. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  His  Hawaiian  Majesty, 
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ttgned  in  this  city  on  the  8th  day  of  May  last,  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  term  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  convention 
for  commercial  reciprocity  between  the  same  parties,  signed  on  the  21st 
dayof  May.  1867.  U.S.GRANT. 


Washington,  December  d,  186^ 
To  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States: 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  protocol,  signed  in  this  dty  on  the  23d  of  October  last,  to  the  con- 
vention upon  the  subject  of  claims  between  the  United  States  and  the 

Mexican  Republic,  signed  the  4th  of  July,  1868. 

U-  S.  GRANT 


Washington,  December  7,  i86g. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  StaUs: 

I  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  the  accompanying  copy 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  at  Berlin,  in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  naturalization  convention  dated  July  27,  1868,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Wurtemberg,  which  was  not 

effected  within  the  time  named  in  the  convention. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  7, 1869. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  the  accompanying  copy 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  legation  of 
the  United  States  at  Brussels,  in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  consular  convention  with  Belgium  signed  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1868,  which  was  not  effected  within  the  time  named  in  the 

~^^^^^-  U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  7,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  correspondence,  a  list  of  which  is 

hereto  annexed,  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  minister  resident 

of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople,  and  invite  its  consideration  of 

the  question  as  to  the  correct  meaning  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 

of  X830  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey. 

U.  S.  GRANT^ 
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Washington,  D.  C.  ,  December  p,  1869. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  6th  instant, 

requesting  reports  of  the  military  commander  of  the  district  of  which 

Georgia  is  a  part  in  regard  to  the  political  and  civil  condition  of  that 

State,  the  accompanjdng  papers  are  submitted. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  p,  186^. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  yesterday,  asking  to  be  informed 
what  legislatures  have  ratified  the  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ^  c   GRANT 


Washington,  December  ij,  i86g. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  a  ftirther  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  answer  to 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  9th  instant,  mak- 
ing known  that  official  notice  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  ratification  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  recently  proposed  by  Congress  as 

^^"^^  ^V.  U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  75,  i86g 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
13th  instant,  requesting  a  copy  of  official  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Cuba,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the 
resolution  was  referred.  U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExECuTrvK  Mansion, 
Washington^  D,  C,  December  75,  i86g. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  December  9, 1869,  requesting  a  copy  of 
the  charges,  testimony,  findings,  and  sentence  in  the  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial of  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  L.  Green,  United  States  Navy, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  whom 
the  resolution  was  referred.  ^  c  GRANT 
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BxBCDTivB  Mansion, 
WaskmgUm^  D.  C,  December  20^  T86p. 

To  ike  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  request  the  return  of  such  part  of  my  message  of  December  9, 
m  response  to  Senate  resolution  of  December  6,  requesting  the  reports  of 
the  military  commander  of  the  district  of  which  Georgia  is  a  part,  to 
wit,  an  anonymous  letter  purporting  to  be  from  ''a  Georgia  woman." 
By  accident  the  paper  got  with  those  called  for  by  the  resolution,  instead 
of  in  the  wastebasket,  where  it  was  intended  it  should  go. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  20,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  relation  to  their  resolution  of  the  8th 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  aocompansring  docu- 

"'^*^*  U.  S.  GRANT. 


Tb  the  Senate'  VfASBXSGTtos,  December  22,  i86g. 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  20th  instant,  in  relation 
to  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning 
questions  pending  between  the  two  countries  since  the  rejection  of  the 
daims  convention  by  the  Senate,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  the  subject  and  the  papers  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  22,  i86p. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  8th  instant, 
a  reportf  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  ^  «  GRANT 


Washington, /aifiMi^  10, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic for  a  lease  to  the  former  of  the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Samana. 

U  S.  GRANT. 

*ltclAting  to  the  revolution  In  Cnba  and  the  political  and  chrfl  condition  of  that  lahind. 
t  Stating  that  neither  coireapoudence  nor  negotiation  upon  the  aaljject  of  tiade  and 
fclweeu  the  United  Ststaa  tad  Canada  had  haan  entered  inta 
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WASBisGTov./anuarv  lo,  1S70. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratifica- 
tion, a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United 
States,  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember  last,  ^^  g^  GRANT. 

ExKCirrivK  Mansion, 
Washingtan^  D.  C.^fanuaty  10,  1870. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  December  9, 1869,  re- 
questing the  information  in  possession  of  the  President  or  any  of  the 
Departments  relating  to  the  action  which  has  been  had  in  the  District  of 
Virginia  under  the  act  ' '  authorizing  the  submission  of  the  constitutions 
of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  author- 
izing the  election  of  State  officers  provided  by  the  said  constitutions,  and 
Members  of  Congress,"  approved  April  10,  1869,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  Attorney-General,  to  whom,  severally,  the  resolution  was 

'^^'^^  U.  S.  GRANT. 


BxTOonvB  Mansion, 
Washington^  Z>.  dfanuaty  21  ^  1870. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  oq 
the  17th  instant,  requesting  to  be  informed  ''under  what  act  of  Congress 
or  by  other  authority  appropriations  for  the  Navy  are  diverted  to  the 
survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,"  I  transmit  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


BzBCunvB  Mansion, 
Washington^  Z>.  C.^fammary  ^p,  1870^ 

T6  the  Senate  and  House  €f  Representatives: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  Congress  a  report,  dated  29th  instant,  with  the 
accompanying  papers,*  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  diplomatic  and  consular  sjrstems  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  August  18, 1856.  ^  g  GRANT 
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Washinoton,  February  i,  iSja, 
To  ike  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  compUanoe  with  its  resolution  of  the  31st 
ultimo,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  commnnicating  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
on  the  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

®^^'  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washznqtoh,  Febmofy  2, 1870. 
7b  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  ultimo,  I  transmit  a 
report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

BxBCUTiVB  Mansion,  February  4, 1S70. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
that  body  in  connection  with  a  treaty  of  December  4,  1868,  with  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  now  pending,  amendments  to  said  treaty  pro- 
posed at  a  council  of  said  Indians  held  at  their  council  house  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  New  York,  on  the  26th  ultimo. 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  3d  instant,  aocompanies 

^^  1*1*^  U.  S.  GRANT. 

BxaornvB  Mansion,  February  4, 1870. 

Tb  the  Senate  (tf  the  United  States: 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  accompanying  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  respectfully  request  to  withdraw  the  treaties 
hereinafter  mentioned,  which  are  now  pending  before  the  Senate: 

First.  Tteaty  concluded  with  the  Great  and  Littie  Osages  May  27, 
1868. 

Second.  Treaty  concluded  with  the  Sacs  and  Poxes  of  the  Missouri  and 
Iowa  tribes  of  Indians  February  11, 1869. 

Third.  Treaty  concluded  with  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Indians  Febru- 
ary 13, 1869. 

Fourth.  Treaty  conduded  with  the  Kanaasor  Kaw  Indians  March  13 

**••  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washinqion,  February  8, 1870, 
Tb  the  House  (^Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  3d 

instant,  calling  for  the  number  of  copies  of  the  tributes  of  the  nations  to 

•  BeUtlng  to  theiaflarreotioB  la  the  Bed  aimr  Mttlimcnt,  in  Brltkh  North 
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Atmliam  Lincoln  now  in  possession  of  the  Department  of  State,  I  tran» 
mit  a  report  from  the  Seoetary  of  State  and  the  paper  which  accompa- 

^^  ^^-  U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washinoton,  Februafy  ii^  1870. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
requesting  me  to  furnish  any  information  which  may  have  been  received 
by  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  recent  assault  upon  and  reported 
murder  of  one  or  more  American  citizens^  in  Cuba,  I  communicate  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  papers  accompanying  iL 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington  City,  Februafy  11, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  papers  in  the  case  of  Commander  Jonathan  Young,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  show — 

That  when  the  naval  promotions  were  made  in  1866  the  name  of  Com* 
mander  Jonathan  Young  was  not  included  among  them,  and  he  was  passed 
over,  while  Commander  George  W.  Young  was  not  passed  over;  that 
among  other  testimonials  is  one  from  Vice- Admiral  D.  D.  Porter  stating 
that  * '  Commander  Jonathan  Young  was  passed  over  by  mistake;  that  he 
was  recommended  for  promotion,  while  Commander  George  W.  Young 
was  not  recommended  for  promotion,  and  by  some  singular  mistake  the 
latter  was  promoted,  while  the  former  was  passed  over." 

That  eminent  officers,  iormsxXy  junior  to  Commander  Young,  but  pn>- 
moted  over  his  head,  desire  his  restoration  to  his  former  position,  because 
they  consider  such  restoration  due  to  his  character,  ability,  and  services. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  general  good  standing  of 
Commander  Jonathan  Young,  and  of  his  gaUant  and  efficient  services 
during  the  war,  and  to  remedy  so  far  as  is  now  possible  what  is  beUeved 
to  have  been  a  clerical  error  of  the  Department,  which  has  worked  to  his 
injury,  the  Department  now  recommends  that  he  be  restored  to  his  orig- 
inal standing  upon  the  navy  list. 

For  these  reasons  I  nominate  Commander  Jonathan  Young  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  original  position,  to  take  rank  from  the  25th  July,  1866,  and 
next  after  Commander  William  T.  Truxtnn.  «j  q  aPANT 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  11^  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  4th  instant,  reqaesdng 
bifonnatioii  in  regard  to  the  pmraifirlingB  had  in  the  State  of  Oeofgia  in 
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pmsiiaiice  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the 
reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Georgia,"  and  in  relation  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  that  State  since  the  passage  of  that  act,  I  here- 
with transmit  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  the  resolution 
was  referred.  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  February  ij,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States: 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  9th  instant,  in  relation  to 
the  Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  I  transmit  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  the  27th  ultimo  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  contains  all  the  information  in  my  possession  touching  the 
action  of  any  of  the  Departments  on  the  claim  of  that  company  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  its  road  and  to  receive  in  aid  of  the  construction  thereof 
lands  and  bonds  from  the  United  States.  ^  ^  GRANT 

Washington,  February  16, 1870. 
To  ihe  Senate  o/the  United  States: 

In  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  instant,  ask- 
ing ''how  much  of  the  appropriations  heretofore  made,  amounting  to 
$100,000,  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  certain  suits  now  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  known  as  the  cotton  cases,  has  been  expended,  and  to 
whom  the  same  has  been  paid;  for  what  services  rendered,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  each  of  said  persons;  and  also  the  number  of  clerks  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  other  persons,  with  their  names,  engaged 
or  occupied  in  the  defense  of  said  suits, ' '  I  herewith  transmit  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  Febmary  16, 1870. 
To  Ae  House  of  RepresentaHves: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
loth  instant,  I  transmit  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
accompanying  documents.  ^j^  g  qj^j^/^ 

Washington,  February  17^  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  24th  ultimo, 
the  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompaniments,  f 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

*Kdat!ng  to  the  paymeiit  in  cmreflcy.  1]ute«d  of  ooln.  off  the  temlanniial  InstallmeiitA  of  inter 
cct  doc  to  the  United  States  under'  the  convention  with  Spain  eonclnded  Pebmaiy  17,  t^^  ^inf 
•pinioB  of  the  Attomey-Generml  rebttive  thereta 
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WASBUX&tOJX,  February  i8,  TS70. 
To  ike  House  of  RepreseniaUves: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  further  answer  to  theii 
resolution  requesting  information  in  relation  to  the  recent  assault  upon 
and  reported  murder  of  one  or  more  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  papers. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  February  ig,  1S70. 
To  ike  Senate  of  the  Untied  States: 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  i  ith  instant,  requesting 
''any  information  which  may  have  been  received  by  the  Government  of 
the  recently  reported  engagement  of  Colonel  Baker  with  the  Indians,^ 
with  copies  of  all  orders  which  led  to  the  same,"  I  transmit  a  report  bam. 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

BxBCDTivB  Mansion, 
Wa^hington^  D.  C,  February  21  ^  1870. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu^^ 
tion  of  the  7th  instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  aooom* 
panying  docament8.t  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  February  23, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  14th 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  docu- 

°^^^  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  February  24. 1S70. 
Th  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  21st  instant,  direct- 
ing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  copies  of  all  oor- 
reppondence  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Davis  Hatch  by  the 
Dominican  Government,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the  subject.  ^^  g^  GRANT. 


la 

♦Oonfopoadcpcc  rdiUlvtL  to  cSidn  ooBBOCtod  wtth  Crite  ssA  to  tlw 
tatbttUsad 
IQoffcnoadeaoe  at  the  Ualted 
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Washington,  February  98, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  19th  instant,  request- 
ing to  be  informed  "if  any  officer  of  the  Government  has,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  July  19, 1866,  with  the  Cherokee  Nation,  enforced  or  sought  to 
enforce  the  pa3rment  of  taxes  by  Cherokees  on  products  manufactured  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  and  sold  within  the  Indian  Territory,"  I  transmit  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  resolution  was 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Wasbinoton,  Februafy  98,  1870. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  15th 
instant,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  sub- 
ject,* and  the  papers  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  March  /,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  accompan3ring  documents,  relative  to  the  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Government  of  Venezuela  which  were  adjusted 
by  the  commission  provided  for  by  the  convention  with  that  Republic  of 
April  25, 1866.  ^  g  QRANT. 

BxBctrrivB  Mansion, 
Washington  f  D.  C,  Mardi  j,  1870. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith,  in  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  asking 
for  information  in  relation  to  the  repairs  of  Spanish  war  vessels  at  the 
docks  of  the  United  States,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
whom  the  resolution  was  referred.  *j  q  qranT 

BxBCurrvB  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  <?,  X870. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Indian  treaties  made  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Peace  Commission  of  1867. 

^Impriflonmetit  of  Atnrrlfii  dtJift  la  Oraat  Biltala  for  political  offi 
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The  history  of  those  treaties  and  the  consequences  of  noncompliance 
with  them  by  the  Government  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  this  statement 
that  I  deem  it  better  to  communicate  it  in  full  than  to  ask  the  necessary 
appropriation  in  a  shorter  statement  of  the  reasons  for  it.  I  earnestly 
desire  that  if  an  Indian  war  becomes  inevitable  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  least  should  not  be  responsible  for  it.  Pains  will  be 
taken,  and  force  used  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  expe- 
ditions referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  March  lo,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  4th  instant,  in  relation 
to  the  "Transcontinental,  Memphis, El  Paso  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany," I  transmit  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  accompanying  papers.  ^  «   GRANT 

Washington,  Mardt  10, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  28th 
ultimo,  a  report  ^  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  aocompanjdng  docu- 

°^*^  U.  S.  GRANT. 

fixBCurrvB  Mansion, 
Washington^  D.  C,  March  /^,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  reply  to  your  resolution  of  the  14th  of  February,  requesting  to  be 
informed  whether  I  desire  that  any  of  the  Indian  treaties  now  pending 
before  you  be  considered  confidentially,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  there 
are  none  of  them  which  I  object  to  having  discussed  in  open  session. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExBCDTivB  Mansion, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  March  /^,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  a  treaty  now  before  you  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  Republic  of  St.  Domingo,  entered  into  between  the 
agents  of  the  two  Governments  on  the  29th  of  November,  1869,  and  by 
its  terms  to  be  finally  acted  upon  by  the  people  of  St.  Domingo  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  within  four  months  from  the  date  of  signing 


^Relating  to  legislation  oeoeaaaty  to  inaore  the  adsdnlatsatioa  of  jostioe  and  the  protcctton  of 
Amcrioan  Interests  in  Chiiw  and  Japan. 
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jhe  treaty.  The  time  for  action  expires  on  the  29th  instant,  a  fact  to 
which  I  desire  expressly  to  call  your  attention.  I  would  also  direct  your 
notice  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  St.  Domingo  has  no  agent  in  the 
United  States  who  is  authorized  to  extend  the  time  for  further  delibera- 
tion upon  its  merits. 

The  people  of  St.  Domingo  have  already,  so  far  as  their  action  can  go, 
ratified  the  treaty,  and  I  express  the  earnest  wish  that  you  will  not  permit 
it  to  expire  by  limitation.  I  also  entertain  the  sincere  hope  that  your 
action  may  be  favorable  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  March  75,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  3d  instant,  asking  to  be  informed  what  States 
have  ratified  the  amendment  known  as  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  official  notice  thereof  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  that  information  from 
time  to  time  may  be  communicated  to  that  body,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
of  such  ratification  hereafter  by  any  State.  »j  «   pRANT 

ExBcunvB  Mansion, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Mardi  2j,  1870. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  the  Executive  message  of  December  6, 1869,  to  Congress  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  steps  to  revive  our  drooping  merchant  marine  was  urged, 
and  a  special  message  promised  at  a  future  day  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, recommending  more  specifically  plans  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Now  that  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  intrusted  with 
the  labor  of  ascertaining  ''the  cause  of  the  decline  of  American  com- 
merce" has  completed  its  work  and  submitted  its  report  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  I  deem  this  a  fitting  time  to  execute  that 
promise. 

The  very  able,  calm,  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  committee  points  out 
the  grave  wrongs  which  have  produced  the  decline  in  our  commerce.  It 
is  a  national  humiliation  that  we  are  now  compelled  to  pay  from  twenty 
to  thirty  million  dollars  annually  (exclusive  of  passage  money,  which  we 
should  share  with  vessels  of  other  nations)  to  foreigners  for  doing  the 
work  which  should  be  done  by  American  vessels,  American  built,  Ameri- 
can owned,  and  American  manned.  This  is  a  direct  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country  of  just  so  much  money,  equal  to  casting  it  into 
the  sea,  so  far  as  this  nation  is  concerned. 

A  nation  of  the  vast  and  ever-increasing  interior  resooroes  of  the 
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United  States,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  g:reat 
oceans  of  the  world,  with  an  industrious,  intelligent,  energetic  popula- 
tion, must  one  day  possess  its  full  share  of  the  commerce  of  these  oceans, 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  Delay  will  only  increase  this  cost  and  enhance 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  the  result. 

I  therefore  put  in  an  earnest  plea  for  early  action  in  this  matter,  in  a 
way  to  secure  the  desired  increase  of  Atherican  commerce.  The  advanced 
period  of  the  year  and  the  fact  that  no  contracts  for  shipbuilding  will 
probably  be  entered  into  until  this  question  is  settled  by  Congress,  and 
the  further  fact  that  if  there  should  be  much  delay  all  large  vessels  con- 
tracted for  this  year  will  fail  of  completion  before  winter  sets  in,  and 
will  therefore  be  carried  over  for  another  year,  induces  me  to  request 
your  early  consideration  of  this  subject. 

I  regard  it  of  such  grave  importance,  affecting  every  interest  of  the 
country  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  any  method  which  will  gain  the  end 
will  secure  a  rich  national  blessing.  Building  ships  and  navigating  them 
utilizes  vast  capital  at  home;  it  employs  thousands  of  workmen  in  their 
construction  and  manning;  it  creates  a  home  market  for  the  products  of 
the  farm  and  the  shop;  it  diminishes  the  balance  of  trade  against  us 
precisely  to  the  extent  of  freights  and  passage  money  paid  to  American 
vessels,  and  gives  us  a  supremacy  upon  the  seas  of  inestimable  value  in 
case  of  foreign  war. 

Our  Navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  consisted  of  less  than 
loo  vessels,  of  about  150,000  tons  and  a  force  of  about  8,000  men.  We 
drew  from  the  merchant  marine,  which  had  cost  the  Government  nothing, 
but  which  had  been  a  source  of  national  wealth,  600  vessels,  exceeding 
1,000,000  tons,  and  about  70,000  men,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion. 

This  statement  demonstrates  the  value  of  the  merchant  marine  as  a 
means  of  national  defense  in  time  of  need. 

The  Committee  on  the  Causes  of  the  Reduction  of  American  Tonnage, 
after  tracing  the  causes  of  its  decline,  submit  two  bills,  which,  if  adopted, 
they  believe  will  restore  to  the  nation  its  maritime  power.  Their  report 
shows  with  great  minuteness  the  actual  and  comparative  American  ton- 
nage at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity;  the  actual  and  comparative 
decline  since,  together  with  the  causes;  and  exhibits  all  other  statistics  of 
material  interest  in  reference  to  the  subject.  As  the  report  is  before 
Congress,  I  will  not  recapitulate  any  of  its  statistics,  but  refer  only  to  the 
methods  recommended  by  the  committee  to  give  back  to  us  our  lost 
commerce. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  it  can  be  adopted,  I  believe  a  direct  money 
subsidy  is  less  liable  to  abuse  than  an  indirect  aid  given  to  the  same 
enterprise.  In  this  case,  however,  my  opinion  is  that  subsidies,  while 
they  may  be  given  to  specified  lines  of  steamers  or  other  vessels,  should 
not  b^  exclusively  adopted,  but,  in  addition  to  subsidizing  very  desirable 
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lines  of  ooean  traffic,  a  general  asdstance  should  be  given  in  an  effective 
way.  I  therefore  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  two  bills 
proposed  by  the  committee  and  referred  to  in  this  message. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExKCUTFVB  Mansion,  March  23,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  the  24th  instant,  requesting  to  be 
furnished  with  a  report,  written  by  Captain  Selfridge,  upon  the  resources 
and  condition  of  things  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  I  have  to  state  that 
no  such  report  has  been  received.  ^  e  qranT 


Washington,  March  23, 1870. 
7h  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  15th  ultimo,  I  trans- 
mit a  report,  with  accompanying  paper,*  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred.  <rj  e  granT 


BxBCunvK  Mansion,  Man^  29, 1870. 
7h  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  reply  to  your  resolution  of  December  20,  1869,  asking  **  whetner 
any  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  imprisoned  or  detained  in  military 
custody  by  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  any,  to 
furnish  their  names,  date  of  arrest,  the  offenses  charged,  together  with  a 
statement  of  what  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders,''  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred.  ^  g  GRANT 

BxTOonvB  Mansion,  March  30,  1870. 

Th  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

It  is  unusual  to  notify  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  message  of  the 
promulgation,  by  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment.  In  view,  however,  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  this  day  declared 
a  part  of  that  revered  instrument,  I  deem  a  departure  from  the  usual  cus- 
tom justifiable.  A  measure  which  makes  at  once  4,000,000  people  voters 
who  were  heretofore  declared  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  eligible  to  become  so  (with  the  asser- 
tion that  ''at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  opinion 


^statement  of  the  number  and  chancter  of  the  Inmdad  venels  of  the  Navy,  their  ooit,  \j  whom 
dmlgBcd,  who  reoommcnded  their  conatniGtion,  and  their  oonqitlon 
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was  fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the  white  race,  regarded 
as  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  in  politics,  that  black  men  had  no  rights 
which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect  ")>  ^  indeed  a  measure  of 
grander  importance  than  any  other  one  act  of  the  kind  from  the  founda- 
tion of  our  free  Government  to  the  present  day. 

Institutions  like  ours,  in  which  aU  power  is  derived  directiy  from  the 
people,  must  depend  mainly  upon  their  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  in- 
dustry. I  call  the  attention,  therefore,  of  the  newly  enfranchised  race 
to  the  importance  of  their  striving  in  every  honorable  manner  to  make 
themselves  worthy  of  their  new  privilege.  To  the  race  more  favored 
heretofore  by  our  laws  I  would  say,  Withhold  no  legal  privilege  of  ad- 
vancement to  the  new  citizen.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  firmly 
believed  that  a  republican  government  could  not  endure  without  intelli- 
gence and  education  generally  diffused  among  the  people.  The  Father 
of  his  Country,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  uses  this  language: 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institations  for  the  genecal 
difihision  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  stmctw^  of  a  government  gives  foroe 
to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress  the  same  views  are  forcibly 
presented,  and  are  again  urged  in  his  eighth  message. 

I  repeat  that  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion completes  the  greatest  civil  change  and  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant event  that  has  occurred  since  the  nation  came  into  life.  The  change 
will  be  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  heed  that  is  given  to  the  urgent 
recommendations  of  Washington.  If  these  recommendations  were  im- 
portant then,  with  a  population  of  but  a  few  millions,  how  much  more 
important  now,  with  a  population  of  40,000,000,  and  increasing  in  a  rapid 
ratio.  I  would  therefore  call  upon  Congress  to  take  all  the  means  within 
their  constitutional  powers  to  promote  and  encourage  popular  education 
throughout  the  country,  and  upon  the  people  everjrwhere  to  see  to  it  that 
aU  who  possess  and  exercise  political  rights  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  will  make  their  share  in  the  Government  a 
blessing  and  not  a  danger.  By  such  means  only  can  the  benefits  contem- 
plated by  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  secured. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

HAim/roN  Fish,  Sbcrbta&y  of  Stau  of  thb  Unitsd  SCAXBa 

7b  all  (o  wkom  these  pres^nls  may  come  ^greeting: 

Know  jre  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  or  aboat  the  27th  day  of  P^h 
maiy,  in  the  year  1869,  passed  a  resolution  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit: 

A  RBSOlrUnON  luoposiiiff  an  amendment  to  Uie  Consdtndon  of  the  United  Staiesw 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of Ai 
M  Congress  assembled  (two4hirds  of  both  Houses  concurring) ^  That  the  following 
article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  aevecal  States  as  an  amendment  to  thb 
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Constitntioti  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-foartha  of  aaid  legialA' 
tores,  shall  be  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitntion,  vis,* 

A&Ticut  ZV. 

Sbction  I.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

Shc  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legia- 
lation. 

And  further,  that  it  appears  from  official  documents  on  file  in  this  Department  that 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  as  aforesaid,  haa 
been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Maa- 
sachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  If^ennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Nevada, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island,  Nebnska,  and  Texas;  in  all,  twenty-nine  States; 

And  further,  that  the  States  whose  legislatures  have  so  ratified  the  said  proposed 
amendment  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  States  in  the  United 
States; 

And  further,  that  it  appears  from  an  official  document  on  file  in  this  Department 
that  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  since  passed  resolutions  claiming 
to  withdraw  the  said  ratification  of  the  said  amendment,  which  had  been  made  by 
the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  of  which  official  notice  had  been  filed  in  thia 
Department; 

And  further,  that  it  appears  from  an  official  document  on  file  in  thia  Department 
that  the  legislature  of  Georgia  has  by  resolution  ratified  the  said  proposed  amend* 
ment: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  the  20th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1818,  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the 
publiaition  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  amendment  aforesaid  has  become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  aa 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  tha 
Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

[SSAL.  ]  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  30th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1870^  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety-fourth. 

HAMILTON  PISH. 


Washinqton,  MarA  j/,  iSyo. 
To  ike  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratification,  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for  the 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or 
Darien,  signed  at  Bogota  on  the  26th  of  January  last. 

A  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  the  ist  ultimo  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
General  Hurlbut,  the  United  States  minister  at  Bogota,  relative  to  the 
treaty^  is  also  transmitted  for  the  infonnation  of  the  Senate. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Washinqton,  MarA  7/,  JS70, 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  further  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  relative  to  the  claims  of  dti* 
zens  of  the  United  States  on  the  Government  of  Venezuela  which  were 
adjusted  by  the  commission  provided  for  by  the  convention  with  that 
RepubUc  of  April  25, 1866.  U^  g^  GRANT. 


Washinqtok,  MarA  31^  i8fo. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  7th 
instant,  relating  to  fisheries  in  British  waters,  I  transmit  a  report  fiom 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it,  and  I  have 
to  state  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  naval  steamer  ordered  to  the 
fishing  grounds  will  be  instructed  to  give  his  attention,  should  drcnm- 
stances  require  it,  to  cases  which  may  arise  under  any  change  which  may 
be  made  in  the  British  laws  affecting  fisheries  within  British  jurisdiction, 
with  a  view  to  preventing,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power,  infractions  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  1818,  the  laws  in  force  relating  to 
fisheries  within  British  jurisdiction,  or  any  illegal  interference  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  April  5, 1S70. 
To  the  House  of  RepresentaHves: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  28tfa 
ultimo,  I  transmit  a  report*  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the 
resolution  was  referred.  ^^  g^  GRANT. 


BzBCDTivB  Mansion,  April  6, 1870. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  your  resolution  of  the  7th  ultimo,  requesting  to  be  fmv 
nished  with  a  copy  of  orders,  correspondence,  reports  of  councils  with 
Indians  by  military  and  dvil  officers  of  the  Government,  in  possession  of 
the  Interior  and  War  Departments,  relating  to  difficulties  with  the  Chey- 
enne, Comanche,  Arapahoe,  Apache,  and  Eliowa  tribes  of  Indians  during 
the  year  1867,  ete.,  I  herewith  transmit  the  reports  received  from  those 

'^'P'"*™"**-  U.  S.  GRANT. 


•PttHtitng  Ip  ^ownnittteatt  a  copy  of  tlie  Mrt  of  privJIegM  •OBQatpuqpiaf  or  rtftaday  to  dw  mm 
treftty  while  the  aafaject  Is  peadliig  before  the  Senate  la  ezecnttrc  i 
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Washington,  April  14,  i9fo. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  relative 
to  results  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  commission  at  Lima  under  the 
oonvention  between  the  United  States  and  Peru  of  4th  of  December, 
1868,  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  discharge  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  claim  of  Esteban  G. 
Montano,  to  which  the  report  refers.  U  q  GRANT 

EiCHamvB  IiiANSiON,  April  20, 1870. 
.  Tb  ike  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  your  resolution  of  the  21st  ultimo,  requesting  to  be 
informed  ''whether  any  portion  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  has  been  sent  into  the  counties  of  Bourbon,  Crawford,  and  Cher- 
okee, in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and,  if  so,  when,  what  number,  for  what 
purpose,  and  on  whose  procurement;  and  also  whether  they  have  been 
required  to  erect  there  any  winter  quarters,  forts,  fortifications,  or  earth- 
works, and,  if  so,  what,  for  what  purpose,  and  at  whose  expense,  and  at 
what  probable  expense  to  the  Government  have  all  said  acts  been  done," 
I  transmit  herewith  a  report,  dated  18th  instant,  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred.  ^  c  qranT 

• 

Washington,  April  26, 1870. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  9th 
instant,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  paper* 
which  accompanied  it.  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  May  6, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  26th  ultimo,  I  trans* 
mit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papersf  by  which  it  was 
accompanied.  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  May  21, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  i8th 
instant,  calling  for  information  relative  to  the  passage  of  any  English  or 

^Supplemental  report  to  the  Department  of  State  by  Samuel  B.  Rugglea,  United  States  delegate 
lo  the  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  1867. 

t  Diapatchea  of  J.  Somen  Smith,  oommerdal  agent  of  the  United  SUtea  at  8aa  Oomiago^  rdattvt 
ID  the  imptlioiinient  of  Davia  Hatch  bj  the  Ooorialoan  Ooivenunent 
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The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  because  of  its  geograph- 
ical position.  It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  transit  of  commerce.  It  possesses  the  richest  soil,  best  and  most 
capacious  harbors,  most  salubrious  climate,  and  the  most  valuable  prod- 
CUei!  ucts  of  the  forests,  mine,  and  soil  of  any  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Its 
possession  by  us  will  in  a  few  years  build  up  a  coastwise  commerce  of 
immense  magni  tude ,  which  will  go  far  toward  restoring  to  us  our  lost 
merchant  marine.  It  will  give  to  us  those  articles  which  we  consume 
so  largely  and  do  not  produce,  thus  equalizing  our  exports  and  imports. 

In  case  of  foreign  war  it  will  give  us  command  of  all  the  islands'] 
referred  to,  and  thus  prevent  an  enemy  from  ever  again  possessing  himself  I 
of  rendezvous  upon  our  very  coast. 

At  present  our  coast  trade  between  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  cut  into  by  the  Bahamas 
and  the  Antilles.  Twice  we  must,  as  it  were,  pass  through  foreign  coun- 
tries to  get  by  sea  from  Georgia  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

San  Domingo,  with  a  stable  government,  under  which  her  jtnmense 
resources  can  be  developed,  will  give  remunerative  wages  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  laborers  not  now  on  the  island. 

This  labor  will  take  advantage  of  every  available  means  of  transporta* 

tion  to  abandon  the  adjacent  islands  and  seek  the  blessings  of  freedom 

and  its  sequence — each  inhabitant  receiving  the  reward  of  his  own  labor. 

I/Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  will  have  to  abolish  slavery,  as  a  measure  of  self- 

'  I  preservation  to  retain  their  laborers. 

San  Domingo  will  become  a  large  consumer  of  the  products  of  North- 
em  farms  and  manufactories.  The  cheap  rate  at  which  her  citizens  can 
be  furnished  with  food,  tools,  and  machinery  will  make  it  necessary  that 
the  contiguous  islands  should  have  the  same  advantages  in  order  to  com* 
pete  in  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  eta  This 
will  open  to  us  a  still  wider  market  for  our  products. 

The  production  of  our  own  supply  of  these  articles  will  cut  off  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  our  annual  imports,  besides  largely  uicreas- 
ing  our  exports.  With  such  a  picture  it  is  easy  to  see  how  our  large 
debt  abroad  is  ultimately  to  be  extinguished.  With  a  balance  of  trade 
against  us  (including  interest  on  bonds  held  by  foreigners  and  money 
spent  by  our  citizens  traveUng  in  foreign  lands)  equal  to  the  entire  yield 
of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  this 
result  is  to  be  otherwise  accomplished. 

The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  an  adherence  to  the  *'  Monroe  doc- 
trine;'* it  is  a  measure  of  national  protection;  it  is  asserting  our  just 
claim  to  a  controlling  influence  over  the  great  commercial  traffic  soon  to 
flow  from  east  to  west  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  it  is  to  build 
up  our  merchant  marine;  it  is  to  furnish  new  markets  for  the  products  of 
/  our  farms,  shops,  and  manufactories;  it  is  to  make  slavery  insupportabk 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  once  and  ultimately  so  in  Brazil;  it  is  to  aettk 


,v*^*^ 
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the  tinhappy  condition  of  Cuba,  and  end  an  extgminating  conflict;  it  is 
to  provide  honest  means  of  paying  our  honest  debts,  withoat  overtaxing 
the  people;  it  is  to  furnish  our  citizens  with  the  necessaries  of  everyday 
life  at  cheapei"  rates  than  ever  before;  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a  rapid  stride 
toward  that  greatness  which  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  entitle  this  country  to  assume  among 

^^^°^  U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExBcurrvK  Mansion, 

Washington,  D,  C.^June  2,  i8yt 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  reply  to  your  resolution  of  the  ist  instant,  requesting,  **in  conii. 
dence,"  any  information  in  possession  of  the  President  '*  touching  any 
proposition,  offer,  or  design  of  any  foreign  power  to  purchase  or  obtain 
any  part  of  the  territory  of  San  Domingo  or  any  right  to  the  Bay  of  Sa- 
mana,"  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  27th  of  April,  1870, 
addressed  to  *'  Colonel  J.  W.  Fabens,  Dominican  minister,  Washington," 
by  "£4  Herzberg  Hartmount,  Dominican  consul-general  in  I^ndon." 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington, /««^  j,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  i8th 
ultimo,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  accompan3ang 

P^P^-*  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  June  j,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratifica- 
tion, an  additional  convention  to  the  treaty  of  the  7th  of  April,  1862,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  additional  convention 
was  signed  on  this  day  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  high  contracting  parties.  ^  «  qr^j^'j* 

Washington,  June  6, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  3d  instant, 
the  accompanying  report  t  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

#  Oommunlaition  from  Geof|e  Banerait,  Utaltttd  States  nlBiatcr  at  BerUn,  relative  to  poBtlcal 
^pretlona  in  Gcrmaiiy. 
t  Stating  that  he  hat  received  bo  oflldal  iafwaatlon  relative  to  a  reported  peieccutlon  and 
of  laraeHtea  tn  Rowntairia, 
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ExKcuTivK  Mansion, /««^  /j,  rSjo. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 

In  my  annual  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its  present 
session  I  referred  to  the  contest  which  had  then  for  more  than  a  year 
existed  in  the  island  of  Cuba  between  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  and 
the  Government  of  Spain,  and  the  feelings  and  S3mipathies  of  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  as  for  all 
peoples  straggling  for  liberty  and  self -government,  and  said  that  "the 
contest  has  at  no  time  assumed  the  conditions  which  amount  to  war  in 
the  sense  of  international  law,  or  which  would  show  the  existence  of 
a  de  facto  political  organization  of  the  insurgents  sufficient  to  justify  a 
recognition  of  belligerency." 

During  the  six  months  which  have  passed  since  the  date  of  that  mes- 
sage the  condition  of  the  insurgents  has  not  improved,  and  the  insurrec* 
tion  itself,  although  not  subdued,  exhibits  no  signs  of  advance,  but  seems 
to  be  confined  to  an  irregular  system  of  hostilities,  carried  on  by  small 
and  illy  armed  bands  of  men,  roaming  without  concentration  through  the 
woods  and  the  sparsely  populated  regions  of  the  island,  attacking  from 
ambush  convoys  and  small  bands  of  troops,  burning  plantations  and  ^be 
estates  of  those  not  sympathizing  with  their  cause. 

But  if  the  insurrection  has  not  gained  ground,  it  is  equally  true  that 
Spain  has  not  suppressed  it.  Climate,  disease,  and  the  occasional  bullet 
have  worked  destruction  among  the  soldiers  of  Spain;  and  although  the 
Spanish  authorities  have  possession  of  every  seaport  and  every  town  on 
the  island,  they  have  not  been  able  to  subdue  the  hostile  feeling  which 
has  driven  a  considerable  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  island 
to  armed  resistance  against  Spain,  and  still  leads  them  to  endure  the 
dangers  and  the  privations  of  a  roaming  life  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

On  either  side  the  contest  has  been  conducted,  and  is  still  carried 
on,  with  a  lamentable  disregard  of  human  life  and  of  the  rules  and  prac- 
tice? which  modem  civilization  has  prescribed  in  mitigation  of  the  nec- 
essary horrors  ot  war.  The  torch  of  ^Spaniard  and  of  Cuban  is  alike 
busy  in  carrying  devastation  over  fertile  regions;  murderous  and  revenge- 
ful decrees  are  issued  and  executed  by  both  parties.  Count  Valmaseda 
and  Colonel  Boet,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  have  each  startled  humanity  and 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world  by  the  execution,  each,  of 
a  score  of  prisoners  at  a  time,  while  General  Qu^ada,  the  Cuban  chief, 
coolly  and  with  apparent  unconsciousness  of  aught  dse  than  a  proper 
act,  has  admitted  the  slaughter,  by  his  own  deliberate  order,  in  one  day, 
of  upward  of  6go  prisoners  of  war. 

A  summary  tnid,  with  few,  if  any,  escapes  from  coirdction,  foliofwed 
by  immediate  execution,  is  the  fate  of  those  arrested  on  either  side  on 
•nspicicn  of  infidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  party  making  the  arrest 

Whatever  may  be  the  sympathies  of  the  people  or  of  the  Govenuaeflt 


THE  PERPETUAL  CUBAN  REVOLUTION 

Cuba  has  played  a  large  and  interesting  part  in  our  history  from  the  very 
earliest  days.  The  article  "Cuba,**  in  the  index  (volume  eleven),  suc- 
cinctly presents  the  salient  facts  regarding  her  natural  resources,  her  history 
and  her  present  condition.  She  was  a  bone  of  contention  in  our  domestic 
politics.  The  South,  represented  by  the  Democratic  party,  was  bent  on 
annexing  her;  proffers  were  made  of  money  to  insolvent  Spain,  only  to  be 
spumed;  if  gold  will  not  buy,  force  of  arms  must  conquer,  was  the  motto. 
With  the  encouragement  of  the  South,  filibustering  expeditions  were  fitted 
out,  and  with  the  connivance  of  traitorous  Southern  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  our  cruisers  only  to  be  snapped  up  by 
the  watchful  Spaniards.  Such  violations  of  our  treaties  were  likely  to  bring 
on  war;  far  from  dreading  such  a  result,  the  South  would  have  welcomed  it 
with  glee,  for  then  the  doctrine  of  "  manifest  destiny  "  with  which  they  sought 
to  palliate  our  unjust  war  on  Mexico,  would  cloak  the  robbing  of  Cuba  from 
Spain.  Why  did  the  South  want  Cuba?  Simply  because  if  annexed  two  or 
three  new  slave  states  could  be  created,  four  or  six  new  slave  Senators  be 
elected,  and  their  vanishing  domination  in  Congress  be  restored.  The 
illustrations  are  contemporary  and  truthful  representations  of  scenes  in  the 
Cuban  insurrection  of  1868-1877.  The  post-bellum  view  of  Cuban  affairs 
will  be  found  by  consulting  the  discussions  of  the  matter  by  the  Presidents 
from  Grant  to  McKinley,  on  the  pages  cited  by  the  index  tmder  the  heading 
"Cuba.**  On  page  2701  President  Fillmore  states  the  reasons  against 
annexation,  and  on  page  3041  President  Buchanan  recommends  it. 
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of  the  United  States  for  the  cause  or  objects  for  which  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  are  understood  to  have  put  themselves  in  armed  resistance 
to  the  Government  of  Spain,  there  can  be  no  just  sympathy  in  a  conflict 
carried  on  by  both  parties  alike  in  such  barbarous  violation  of  the  rules 
of  civilized  nations  and  with  such  continued  outrage  upon  the  plainest 
principles  of  humanity. 

We  can  not  discriminate  in  our  censure  of  their  mode  of  conducting 
their  contest  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Cubans.    Each  commit  the  f/ 
same  atrocities  and  outrage  alike  the  established  rules  of  war. 

The  properties  of  many  of  our  citizens  have  been  destroyed  or  embar- 
goed, the  Uves  of  several  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  liberty  of  others 
has  been  restrained.  In  every  case  that  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Government  an  early  and  earnest  demand  for  reparation  and  indem- 
nity has  been  made,  and  most  emphatic  remonstrance  has  been  presented 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  strife  is  conducted  and  against  the  reck- 
less disregard  of  human  Ufe,  the  wanton  destruction  of  material  wealths 
and  the  cruel  disregard  of  the  established  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

I  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  their  request,  an  account 
of  the  steps  which  I  had  taken  in  the  hope  of  bringing  this  sad  conflict 
to  an  end  and  of  securing  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the  blessings  and  the 
right  of  independent  self-government.  The  eS^orts  thus  made  failed,  but 
not  without  an  assurance  from  Spain  that  the  good  offices  of  this  Govern- 
ment might  still  avail  for  the  objects  to  which  they  had  been  addressed. 

During  the  whole  contest  the  remarkable  exhibition  has  been  made  of 
large  numbers  of  Cu^ns  escaping  from  the  island  and  avoiding  the  risks 
,of  war;  congregating  in  this  country,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  endeavoring  to  make  war  from  our  shores,  to  urge  our  people 
into  the  fight  which  they  avoid,  and  to  embroil  this  Government  in  com- 
plications and  possible  hostilities  with  Spain.  It  can  scarce  be  doubted 
that  this  last  result  is  the  real  object  of  these  parties,  although  carefully  1/ 1 
covered  under  the  deceptive  and  apparently  plausible  demand  for  a  mere  ^ 
recognition  of  belliggency. 

It  is  stated  on  what  I  have  reason  to  regard  as  good  authority  that 
Cuban  bro^s  have  been  prepared  to  a  large  amount,  whose  payment  is 
made  dependent  upon  the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  either 
Cuban  belligerency  or  independence.  The  object  of  making  their  value 
thus  contingent  upon  the  action  of  this  Government  is  a  subject  for  seri- 
ous reflection. 

In  determining  the  course  to  be  adopted  on  the  demand  thus  made  for 
a  recognition  of  belligerency  the  Uberal  and  peaceful  principles  adopted 
by  the  Father  of  his  Country  and  the  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day,  and 
followed  by  succeeding  Chief  Magistrates  and  the  men  of  their  day,  may 
famish  a  safe  guide  to  those  of  us  now  charged  with  the  direction  and 
omtrol  of  the  public  safety. 
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From  1789  to  18 15  the  dominant  thought  of  our  statesmen  was  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  wars  which  were  devastating  Europe. 
The  discussion  of  measures  of  neutrality  begins  with  the  State  papers 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  when  Secretary  of  State.  He  shows  that  they  are  meas- 
ures of  national  right  as  well  as  of  national  duty;  that  misguided  indi- 
vidual citizens  can  not  be  tolerated  in  making  war  according  to  their 
own  caprice,  passions,  interests,  or  foreign  sympathies;  that  the  agents  of 
foreign  governments,  recognized  or  unrecognized,  can  not  be  permitted 
to  abuse  our  hospitality  by  usurping  the  functions  of  enlisting  or  equip- 
ping miUtary  or  naval  forces  within  our  territory.  Washington  inaugu- 
rated the  policy  of  neutrality  and  of  absolute  abstinence  from  all  foreign 
entangling  alUances,  which  resulted,  in  1794,  in  the  first  municipal  enact- 
ment for  the  observance  of  neutrality. 

The  duty  of  opposition  to  filibustering  has  been  admitted  by  every 
President.  Washington  encountered  the  efforts  of  Genet  and  of  the 
French  revolutionists;  John  Adams,  the  projects  of  Miranda;  Jefferson, 
the  schemes  of  Aaron  Burr.  Madison  and  subsequent  Presidents  had  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  foreign  enlistment  or  equipment  in  the  United 
States,  and  since  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams  it  has  been  one  of  the 
constant  cares  of  Government  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  piratical 
expeditions  against  the  feeble  Spanish  American  Republics  from  leav- 
ing our  shores.  In  no  country  are  men  wanting  for  any  enterprise  that 
holds  out  promise  of  adventure  or  of  gain. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  national  existence  the  whole  continent  of 
America  (outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States)  and  all  its  islands 
were  in  colonial  dependence  upon  European  powers. 

The  revolutions  which  from  18 10  spread  almost  simultaneously  through 
all  the  Spanish  American  continental  colonies  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  States,  like  ourselves,  of  European  origin,  and  interested  in 
excluding  European  politics  and  the  questions  of  dynasty  and  of  balances 
of  power  from  further  influence  in  the  New  World. 

The  American  policy  of  neutraHty,  important  before,  became  doubly  so 
from  the  fact  that  it  became  applicable  to  the  new  Republics  as  well  as  to 
the  mother  country. 

It  then  devolved  upon  us  to  determine  the  great  international  question 
at  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances  to  recognize  a  new  power  as 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  family  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  preliminary 
question  of  the  attitude  to  be  observed  by  this  Government  toward  the 
insurrectionary  party  pending  the  contest. 

Mr.  Monroe  concisely  expressed  the  rule  which  has  controlled  the 
action  of  this  Government  with  reference  to  revolting  colonies  pending 
their  struggle  by  saying: 

As  soon  as  the  movement  assumed  such  a  steady  and  consistent  form  as  to  make 
Che  success  of  the  Provinces  probable,  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the 
laws  of  nations  as  equal  parties  to  a  civil  war  wwe  extended  to  them. 
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The  strict  adliereaee  to  tins  rule  of  public  ix>licy  has  been  one  of  the 
highest  honors  of  American  statesmanship,  and  has  secured  to  this  Gov- 
ernment the  confidence  of  the  feeble  powers  on  this  continent,  which 
induces  them  to  rely  upon  its  friendship  and  absence  of  designs  of  con- 
quest and  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  example  and  moral  protec- 
tion. It  has  given  to  this  Government  a  position  of  prominence  and  of 
influence  which  it  should  not  abdicate,  but  which  imposes  upon  it  the 
most  delicate  duties  of  right  and  of  honor  regarding  American  questions, 
whether  those  questions  affect  emancipated  colonies  or  colonies  still  sub- 
ject to  European  dominion. 

The  question  of  belligerency  is  one  of  fact,  not  to  be  decided  by  symr 
pathies  for  or  prejudices  against  either  party.  The  relations  between  the 
parent  state  and  the  insurgents  must  amount  in  fact  to  war  in  the  sense 
of  international  law.  Fighting,  though  fierce  and  protracted,  does  not 
alone  constitute  war.  There  must  be  military  forces  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  war,  flags  of  truce,  cartels,  exchange  of 
prisoners,  etc.;  and  to  justify  a  recognition  of  belligerency  there  must  be, 
above  all,  a  de  facto  political  organization  of  the  insurgents  sufficient  in 
character  and  resources  to  constitute  it,  if  left  to  itself,  a  state  among 
nations  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  state  and  of  meeting  the 
just  responsibilities  it  may  incur  as  such  toward  other  powers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  national  duties. 

Appl3ang  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather, 
whether  from  official  or  unofficial  sources,  including  the  very  exaggerated 
statements  which  each  party  gives  to  all  that  may  prejudice  the  opposite 
or  give  credit  to  its  own  side  of  the  question,  I  am  unable  to  see  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  contest  in  Cuba  those  elements  which  are  requi- 
site to  constitute  war  in  the  sense  of  international  law. 

The  insin-gents  hold  no  towh  or  city;  have  no  established  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; they  have  no  prize  courts;  no  organization  for  the  receiving  \ 
and  collecting  of  revenue;  no  seaport  to  which  a  prize  may  be  carried  or 
through  which  access  can  be  had  by  a  foreign  power  to  the  limited  inte- 
rior territory  and  mountain  fastnesses  which  they  occupy.  The  exist-  [ 
ence  of  a  legislature  representing  any  popular  constituency  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

In  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  around  the  entire  insurrection  there 
is  no  palpable  evidence  of  an  election,  of  any  delegated  authority,  or  of 
any  government  outside  the  limits  of  the  camps  occupied  from  day  to 
day  by  the  roving  companies  of  insurgent  troops;  there  is  no  commerce, 
no  trade,  either  internal  or  foreign,  no  manufactures. 

The  late  commander  in  chief  of  the  insurgents,  having  recently  come 
to  the  United  States,  publicly  declared  that  **all  commercial  intercourse 
or  trade  with  the  exterior  world  has  been  utterly  cut  off;"  and  he  further 
added:  "To-day  we  have  not  10,000  arms  in  Cuba." 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  public  law  that  a  recognition  bj 
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a  foreign  state  of  beUigerent  rights  to  insurgents  under  dicmnstanoes 
such  as  now  exist  in  Cuba,  if  not  justified  by  necessity,  is  a  gratuitous 
demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion.  Such  necessity  may 
yet  hereafter  arrive,  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived,  nor  is  its  probability 
clearly  to  be  seen. 

If  it  be  war  between  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  be  so  recognized,  it  is  our 
duty  to  provide  for  the  consequences  which  may  ensue  in  the  embarrass- 
ment to  our  commerce  and  the  interference  with  our  revenue. 

(If  belligerency  be  recognized,  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United 
States  becomes  liable  to  search  and  to  seizure  by  the  commissioned 
cruisers  of  both  parties;  they  become  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  prize 
courts. 

Our  large  coastwise  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States 
and  between  both  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  States  of  South 
America  (engaging  the  larger  part  of  our  commercial  marine)  passes  of 
necessity  almost  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Under  the  treaty  with 
Spain  of  1795,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations,  our  vessels  will  be  lia- 
ble to  visit  on  the  high  seas.  In  case  of  belligerency  the  carrying  of  con- 
traband, which  now  is  lawful,  becomes  liable  to  the  risks  of  seizure  and 
condemnation.  The  parent  Government  becomes  relieved  from  respon- 
sibility for  acts  done  in  the  insurgent  territory,  and  acquires  the  right  to 
exercise  against  neutral  commerce  all  the  powers  of  a  party  to  a  mari- 
time war.  To  what  consequences  the  exercise  of  those  powers  may  lead 
is  a  question  which  I  desire  to  commend  to  the  serious  conaderation  of 
Congress. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  this  question,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  war-making  power  of  the  country  to  all  the 
relations  and  bearings  of  the  question  in  connection  with  the  declaration 
of  neutrality  and  granting  of  belligerent  rights. 

There  is  not  a  de  facto  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  snfBcient  to 
^execute  law  and  maintain  just  relations  with  other  nations.  Spain  has 
not  been  able  to  suppress  the  opposition  to  Spanish  rule  on  the  island^ 
nor  to  award  speedy  justice  to  other  nations,  or  citizens  of  other  nations, 
when  their  rights  have  been  invaded. 

There  are  serious  complications  growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  executing  American  citizens  without 
proper  trial,  and  confiscating  or  embargoing  the  property  of  Americaii 
citizens.  Solemn  protests  have  been  made  against  every  infraction  of 
tiie  rights  either  of  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  the  rights 
of  our  flag  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  proper  steps  have  been  taken 
and  are  being  pressed  for  the  proper  reparation  of  every  indignity  com- 
plained of. 

The  question  of  belligeiency,  however,  which  is  to  be  decided  upon 
definite  principles  and  according  to  ascertained  facts,  is  entiidy  diffeieiit 
faom  and  tmooonected  with  the  other  qnastioos  of  the  maimer  is  wlddi 
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the  strife  Is  carried  on  on  both  sides  and  the  treatment  of  our  citizens 
entitled  to  our  protection. 

The  questions  concern  our  own  dignity  and  responsibility,  and  they 
have  been  made,  as  I  have  said,  the  subjects  of  repeated  communications 
with  Spain  and  of  protests  and  demands  for  redress  on  our  part.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  will  not  be  disregarded,  but  should  they  be  these  ques- 
tions will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  further  communication  to  Congress. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ft 

KzBCDTivA  Mansion,  June  z/,  1870. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  instant,  request- 
ing the  President  "to  communicate,  in  confidence,  the  instructions  of 
the  Navy  Department  to  the  navy  officers  in  command  on  the  coast 
of  Dominica  and  Hayti,  and  the  reports  of  such  officers  to  the  Navy 
Department,  from  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
with  Dominica,"  I  herewith  transmit  the  papers  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion,  June  ^5, 1870. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  22d  instant,  requesting  to  be  fur- 
nished with  ''proposals  received  from  any  company  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  constructing  and  placing  iron  steamships  in  transatlan- 
tic service,"  I  transmit  herewith  the  only  proposal  of  that  nature  received 

^  "^  V.  S.  GRANT. 

Washinqton,  fufy  p,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  UniUd  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  26th  of  May  and  of 
the  14th  of  June  last,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
thereupon,  and  the  papers*  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington, /«^  12, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification, 
a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Austria,  concerning  the 


*  lists  of  American  Tesssls  seised  by  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba;  of  American  citixens  executed 
and  imprisoned  in  Cuba;  of  American  dtisens  whose  property  was  confiscated  or  embaiKoed  in 
Cuba,  and  of  decrees  under  which  the  Spanish  authorities  acted,  and  correspondence  showing  stepa 
laken  by  the  United  States  Government  in  reference  thereta 
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rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  consuls  in  the  two  countries,  signed 
at  Washington  on  the  i  ith  instant.  ^  o  GRANT 


Washington,/!^  /j,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  8th 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  ot  State  and  the  papers*  which  ac« 
companied  it.  ^  g  GRANT. 

Washington,  ftdy  /j,  1870. 
To  ihe  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  8th  instant,  I  transmit  to  the  Sen* 
ate  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  f  which  accom* 

P^^  ^^-  U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  fuly  //,  1S70. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  7th 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  docu- 

°*^^  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Dkpaktmbnt  of  Stats, 

Washington^  July  14^  1870. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resoltitioti  of  the  Senate  request- 
ing the  President  "to  institute  an  inquiry,  by  such  means  as  in  his  judgment  shall 
be  deemed  proper,  into  the  present  condition  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  American  States  on  this  continent,  and  between 
those  countries  and  other  nations,  and  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  fuU  and  com- 
plete statements  regarding  the  same,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
think  necessary  to  promote  the  development  and  increase  of  our  commerce  with 
those  regions  and  to  secure  to  the  United  States  that  ptx>portionate  share  of  the  trade 
of  this  continent  to  which  their  close  relations  of  geographical  contiguity  and  polit- 
ical friendship  with  all  the  States  of  America  justly  entitle  them,"  has  the  honor  to 
report: 

The  resolution  justly  regards  the  commercial  ana  the  political  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  American  States  of  Spanish  origin  as  necessarily  dependent 
upon  each  other.  If  the  commerce  of  those  countries  has  been  diverted  from  its 
natural  connection  with  the  United  States,  the  fact  may  probably  be  partly  traced 
to  political  causes,  which  have  been  swept  away  by  the  great  ci\'il  convulsion  in 
this  country*. 

For  the  just  comprehension  of  the  position  of  this  Government  in  the  American 
political  system,  and  for  the  causes  which  have  £ailed  to  give  it  hitherto  the  influence 


to  the  v^*^^  to  Spain  itatteg  the  buit  on  which  the  Cnitcd  SUtca  oflercd  itt 
food  olBcca  for  the  parpo^e  of  tenniaatiBg  the  war  ia  Cafaa,  ooncspoodeaoe  relative  thereto^ 

tOoTTCspondence  between  the  United  Stttaa  and  Gnat  Britain 
hclneen  the  two  ooantrica. 
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Id  ivbldi  h  !•  propefly  enHHed  by  reason  of  its  democratic  system  and  of  the  mod- 
Cfation  and  sense  of  justice  which  have  distinguished  its  foreign  policy  through 
successive  Administrations  from  the  birth  of  the  nation  until  now,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  brief  notice  of  such  measures  as  affect  our  present  relations  to  the  other  parts 
of  this  continent 

The  United  States  were  the  first  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  to  arrive  at 
maturity  as  a  people  and  assume  the  position  of  an  independent  republic.  Since 
then  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  various  nations  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Our  own  growth  in  power  has  been  not  the  least  remarkable  of  all  the  great 
events  of  modem  history. 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  having  conqnered  by  arms  our 
right  to  exist  as  a  sovereign  state,  that  right  was  at  length  recognized  by  treaties,  we 
occupied  only  a  narrow  belt  of  land  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  hemmed  in  at  the 
north,  the  west,  and  the  south  by  the  possessions  of  European  Governments,  or  by 
uncultivated  wastes  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  inhabited  only  by  the  aborigines.  But 
in  the  very  infancy  of  the  United  States  far-sighted  statesmen  saw  and  predicted 
that,  weak  in  population  and  apparently  restricted  in  available  territory  as  the  new 
Republic  then  was,  it  had  within  it  the  germs  of  colossal  grandeiur,  and  would  at  no 
remote  day  •ccupy  the  continent  of  America  with  its  institutions,  its  authority,  and 
its  peaceful  influence. 

That  expectation  has  been  thus  far  signally  verified.  The  United  States  entered 
at  once  into  the  occupation  of  their  rightful  possessions  westward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  Next,  by  the  spontaneous  proffer  of  France,  they  acquired  Loniai- 
ana  and  its  territorial  extension,  or  right  of  extension,  north  to  the  line  of  the  treaty 
demarcation  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Next,  by  amicable  arrangement  with  Spcdn,  they  acquired  the  Floridas,  and  complete 
southern  maritime  frontiers  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  came  the  union  with 
the  independent  State  of  Texas,  followed  by  the  acquisitions  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  then  of  Arizona.  Finally,  Russia  has  ceded  to  us  Alaska,  and  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  has  become  independent  of  Europe,  except  so  much  of  it  as 
continues  to  maintain  political  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  partly  by  natural  increase  and  partly  by  voluntary  immigration  from 
Europe,  our  population  has  risen  from  3,000,000  to  nearly  40,000,000;  the  number  of 
States  and  Territories  united  under  the  Constitution  has  been  augmented  from  thir- 
teen to  forty-seven;  the  development  of  internal  wealth  and  power  has  kept  pace 
with  political  expansion;  we  have  occupied  in  part  and  peopled  the  vast  interior  of 
the  continent;  we  have  bound  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  by  a  chain  of  intervening 
States  and  organized  Territories;  we  have  delivered  the  Republic  from  the  anomaly 
and  the  ignominy  of  domestic  servitude;  we  have  constitutionally  fixed  the  equality 
of  all  races  and  of  all  men  before  the  law;  and  we  have  established,  at  the  cost  of 
a  great  civil  war — a  cost,  however,  not  beyond  the  value  of  such  a  result— the  indis- 
soluble national  unity  of  the  United  States. 

In  all  these  marked  stages  of  national  progress,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ> 
ence  to  the  recent  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
a  providential  series  and  succession  of  events,  intimately  attached  one  to  the  other, 
and  possessed  of  definite  character  as  a  whole,  whatever  incidental  departures  from 
such  uniformity  may  have  marked,  or  seemed  to  mark,  our  foreign  policy  under  tha 
Influence  of  temporary  causes  or  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  statesmen. 

In  the  time  of  Washington,  of  the  first  Adams,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  MadJaon  tha 
condition  of  Europe,  engaged  in  the  gigantic  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of 
the  Empire,  produced  its  series  of  public  questions  and  gave  tone  and  color  to  our 
foreign  policy.  In  tbe  time  of  Monroe,  cdf  the  second  Adams,  and  of  Jackaon,  and 
fobseqntntly  thereto^  the  independence,  of  tha  Spanish  and  Portuguese  oolomaa  ol 
America  produced  its  series  of  auestions  and  its  appan^nt  modification  of  our  pablle 
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policy.  Domestic  questions  of  territorial  organization,  of  social  emancipation,  and 
of  national  unity  have  also  largely  occupied  the  minds  and  the  attention  of  the  later 
Administrations. 

The  treaties  of  alliance  and  guaranty  with  France,  which  contributed  so  much  to 
our  independence,  were  one  source  of  solicitude  to  the  early  Administrations,  which 
were  endeavoring  to  protect  otur  commerce  from  the  depredations  and  wrongs  to 
which  the  maritime  policy  of  England  and  the  reaction  of  that  policy  on  France 
subjected  it  For  twenty  years  we  struggled  in  vain  to  accomplish  this,  and  at  last 
drifted  into  war. 

The  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Washington,  sprang  from  this  condition  of  things.  But  the  entangling 
alliances  which  then  existed  were  engagements  made  with  France  as  a  part  of  the 
general  contract  under  which  aid  was  furnished  to  us  for  the  achievement  of  our 
independence.  France  was  willing  to  waive  the  letter  of  the  obligation  as  to  her 
West  India  possessions,  but  demanded  in  its  stead  privileges  in  our  ports  which  the 
Administration  was  unwilling  to  concede.  To  make  its  refusal  acceptable  to  a  pub- 
lic which  sympathized  with  France,  the  Cabinet  of  General  Washington  exaggerated 
the  principle  into  a  theory  tending  to  national  isolation. 

The  public  measures  designed  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  domestic  sovereignty 
and  the  international  neutrality  of  the  United  States  were  independent  of  this  policy, 
though  apparently  incidental  to  it  The  mtmidpal  laws  enacted  by  Congress  then 
and  since  have  been  but  declarations  of  the  law  of  nations.  They  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  o(  our  national  dignity  and  honor;  they  have  for  their  object  to  tepreas 
and  punish  all  enterprises  of  private  war,  one  of  the  last  relics  of  mediaeval  barba- 
rism; and  they  have  descended  to  us  from  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  supported 
and  enforced  by  every  succeeding  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  foreign  policy  of  these  early  days  was  not  a  narrow  one.  During  this  period 
we  secured  the  evacuation  by  Great  Britain  of  the  coimtry  wrongfully  occupied  by 
her  on  the  Lakes;  we  acquired  I/>nisiana;  we  measured  forces  on  the  sea  with 
France,  and  on  the  land  and  sea  with  England;  we  set  the  example  of  resisting  and 
chastising  the  piracies  of  the  Barbary  States;  we  initiated  in  negotiations  with  Prussia 
the  long  line  of  treaties  for  the  liberalization  of  war  and  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional intercourse;  and  we  steadily  demanded,  and  at  length  obtained,  indemnifica- 
tion from  various  governments  for  the  losses  we  had  suffered  by  foreign  spoliations 
in  the  wars  of  Europe. 

To  this  point  in  our  foreign  policy  we  had  arrived  when  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  compelled  a  modification  of  our  relations 
with  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  new  and  independent  states  in  America. 

The  revolution  'vHiich  commenced  in  1810,  and  extended  through  all  the  Spanish 
American  continental  colonies,  after  vain  efforts  of  repression  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
protracted  through  twenty  years,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ent States  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uru- 
guay, and  Paraguay,  to  which  the  Empire  of  Brazil  came  in  time  to  be  added.  These 
events  necessarily  enlarged  the  sphere  <A  action  <A  the  Unfted  States,  and  essentially 
modified  our  relations  with  Europe  and  oar  attitode  to  the  rest  of  this  continent 

The  new  States  were,  like  ourselves,  revolted  colonies.  Th^  continued  the  prscfr* 
dent  we  had  set,  <tf  separating  from  Europe.  Their  sasmuption  di  independence  was 
stimulated  by  our  example.  They  profcsDsdly  ioitatsd  «» and  copied  fmr  Nadoosl 
Constitution,  sometimes  even  to  their  iwoonveniencc. 

The  Spanish  Americsn  colonies  had  not  the  ssme  pRpantkm  for  iadependcDoe 
that  we  had.  Each  dL  the  Britiah  oolonies  po«ened  oon^pMt  loosl  autonomy.  Hs 
f onnal  transition  from  dspaodsooe  to  indnwdiae  nniwistnil  duefly  in  wpelling 
the  Brittflh  governor  of  the  ooloiiy  and  alarting  a  yivctDm  of  the  9tBfei»  £pam 
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which  to  the  oiganized  Union  was  but  a  step.  All  tiieae  conditions  of  success  were 
wanting  in  Spanish  America,  and  hence  many  of  the  difficulties  in  their  career  as 
independent  states;  and,  further,  while  the  revolution  in  British  America  was  the 
exclusive  result  of  the  march  of  opinion  in  the  British  colonies,  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  separate  Spanish  colonies,  though  showing  a  desire  for  independence, 
was  principally  produced  by  the  accident  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France. 

The  formation  of  these  new  sovereignties  in  America  was  important  to  us,  not  only 
because  of  the  cessation  of  colonial  monopolies  to  that  extent,  but  because  of  the 
geographical  relations  to  us  held  by  so  many  new  nations,  all,  like  ourselves,  created 
from  European  stock  and  interested  in  excluding  European  politics,  dynastic  ques- 
tions,  and  balances  of  power  from  further  influence  in  the  New  World. 

Thus  the  United  States  were  forced  into  new  lines  of  action,  which,  though  appar- 
entiy  in  some  respects  conflicting,  were  really  in  harmony  wi^h  the  line  marked  out 
by  Washington.  The  avoidance  of  entangling  political  a'  lances  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  own  independent  neutrality  became  doubly  mportant  from  the  fact 
that  they  became  applicable  to  the  new  Republics  as  well  as  to  the  mother  country. 
The  duty  of  noninterference  had  been  admitted  by  every  President  The  question 
came  up  in  the  time  of  the  first  Adams,  on  the  occasion  of  the  enlistment  projects  of 
Miranda.  It  appeared  again  under  Jefferson  (anterior  to  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish 
colonies)  in  the  schemes  of  Aaron  Burr.  It  was  an  ever-present  question  in  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  Madison,  Monroe,  and  the  younger  Adams,  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tions of  foreign  enlistment  or  equipment  in  the  United  States,  and  when  these  new 
Republics  entered  the  family  of  nations,  many  of  them  very  feeble,  and  all  too  much 
subject  to  internal  revolution  and  civil  war,  a  strict  adherence  to  our  previous  policy 
and  a  strict  enforcement  of  oiur  laws  became  essential  to  the  preservation  of  friendly 
relations  with  them;  for  since  that  time  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  cares  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Government  to  prevent  piratical  expe- 
ditions against  these  sister  Republics  from  leaving  otxr  ports.  And  thus  the  changed 
condition  of  the  New  World  made  no  change  in  the  traditional  and  peaceful  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  advent  of  these  new  States  in  America  did  compel  an 
apparent  change  of  foreign  policy  on  oiur  part  It  devolved  upon  us  the  determina- 
tion of  the  great  international  question  at  what  time  and  imder  what  circumstances 
to  recognize  a  new  power  as  entitied  to  a  place  among  the  family  of  nations.  There 
was  but  littie  of  precedent  to  guide  us,  except  our  own  case.  Something,  indeed, 
could  be  inferred  from  the  historical  origin  of  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland. 
But  our  own  case,  carefully  and  conscientiously  considered,  was  sufficient  to  guide 
us  to  right  conclusions.  We  maintained  otxr  position  of  international  friendship  and 
of  treaty  obligations  toward  Spain,  but  we  did  not  consider  that  we  were  bound  to 
wait  for  its  recognition  of  the  new  Republics  before  admitting  them  into  treaty  rela- 
tions with  us  as  sovereign  states.  We  held  that  it  was  for  us  to  judge  whether  or  not 
they  had  attained  to  the  condition  of  actual  independence,  and  the  consequent  right 
of  recognition  by  us.  We  considered  this  question  of  fact  deliberately  and  coolly. 
We  sent  commissioners  to  Spanish  America  to  ascertain  and  report  for  our  information 
concerning  their  actual  circumstances,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  we  acknowledged 
their  independence;  we  exchanged  diplomatic  ministers,  and  made  treaties  of  amity 
with  them,  the  earliest  of  which,  negotiated  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  served  as  the 
model  for  the  subsequent  treaties  with  the  Spanish  American  Republics.  We  also, 
simultaneously  therewith,  exerted  otur  good  offices  with  Spain  to  induce  her  to  submit 
to  the  inevitable  result  and  herself  to  accept  and  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
her  late  colonies.  We  endeavored  to  induce  Russia  to  join  us  in  these  representa- 
tions. In  all  this  our  action  was  positive,  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  complete 
political  separation  of  America  from  Europe. 

A  vast  field  was  thus  opened  to  the  iNitmnicn  of  the  United  States  for  the  peaoefol 
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introdnedoii,  the  spread,  and  the  pennanent  establishment  of  the  American  ideas  of 
republican  government,  of  modification  of  the  laws  of  war,  of  liberalization  of  com« 
merce,  of  religious  freedom  and  toleration,  and  of  the  emancipation  of  the  New 
World  from  the  dynastic  and  balance  of  power  controversies  of  Europe. 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  beyond  any  other  statesman  of  the  time  in  this  country, 
had  the  knowledge  and  experience,  both  European  and  American,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  thought  and  purpose,  and  the  moral  convictions  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  to 
introduce  our  country  into  this  new  field  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  American 
policy.  The  declaration  known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  congress  of  Panama,  both  supposed  to  have  been  largely  inspired  by  Mr.  Adams, 
have  influenced  public  events  from  that  day  to  this  as  a  principle  of  government  for 
this  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  congress  of  Aiz-la^-Chapelle  and  of  Laybach,  when  the 
'*  Holy  Alliance  *'  was  combined  to  arrest  all  political  changes  in  Europe  in  the  sense 
of  liberty,  when  they  were  intervening  in  southern  Europe  for  the  reestablishment<^ 
absolutism,  and  when  they  were  meditating  interference  to  check  the  progress  of  free 
government  in  America,  that  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  of  December,  1823, 
declared  that  the  United  States  would  consider  any  attempt  to  extend  the  European 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  * '  With 
the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power,"  he  said,  "we  have  not 
interfered  and  shall  not  interfere;  but  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their 
independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consid* 
eration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by 
any  European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  imfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States.'* 

This  declaration  resolved  the  solution  of  the  immediate  question  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spcmish  American  colonies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  the  British  cabinet  in  regard  to  the  absolutist  schemes  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 

It  has  also  exercised  a  permanent  influence  on  this  continent.  It  was  at  once 
invoked  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  peril  of  Cuba  on  the  side  of  Europe;  it  was 
applied  to  a  similar  danger  threatening  Yucatan;  it  was  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  Central  America;  it  produced  the  successful 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  exercise  dominion 
in  Nicaragua  under  the  cover  of  the  Mosquito  Indians;  and  it  operated  in  like  man- 
ner to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  European  dynasty  in  Mexico. 

The  United  States  stand  solemnly  committed  by  repeated  declarations  and  repeated 
acts  to  this  doctrine,  and  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  this  continent  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  the 
President,  following  the  teachings  of  all  otur  history,  said  that  the  existing  **  depend- 
encies are  no  longer  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  from  one  Eturopean  power  to 
another.  When  the  present  relation  of  colonies  ceases,  they  are  to  become  inde- 
pendent powers,  exercising  the  right  of  choice  and  of  self-control  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  future  condition  and  relations  with  other  powers." 

This  policy  is  not  a  policy  of  aggression;  but  it  opposes  the  creation  of  European 
dominion  on  American  soil,  or  its  transfer  to  other  European  powers,  and  it  looks 
hopefully  to  the  time  when,  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  European  Govemmenta 
from  this  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands,  America  shall  be  wholly  American. 

It  does  not  contemplate  forcible  intervention  in  any  legitimate  contest,  but  it  pro- 
tests against  permitting  such  a  contest  to  result  in  the  increase  of  European  power  or 
influence;  and  it  ever  impels  this  Government,  as  in  the  late  contest  between  the 
South  American  Republics  and  Spain,  to  interpose  its  good  offices  to  secure  an  hoo- 
orable  pffiT^^ 
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The  congress  of  Panaznii  was  planned  by  Bolivar  to  secme  the  union  of  Spanish 
America  against  Spain.  It  had  originally  military  as  well  as  political  purposes.  In 
the  military  objects  the  United  States  could  take  no  part;  and,  indeed,  the  necessity 
for  such  objects  ceased  when  the  full  effects  of  Mr.  Monroe*s  declarations  were  felt. 
But  the  pacific  objects  of  the  congress — the  establishment  of  close  and  cordial  rela- 
tions of  amity,  the  creation  of  commercial  intercourse,  of  interchange  of  political 
thought,  and  of  habits  of  good  understanding  between  the  new  Republics  and  the 
United  States  and  their  respective  citizens — ^might  perhaps  have  been  attained  had 
the  Administration  of  that  day  received  the  united  support  of  the  country.  Unhap- 
pily, they  were  lost;  the  new  States  were  removed  from  the  sympathetic  and  protect- 
ing influence  of  our  example,  and  their  commerce,  which  we  might  then  have  secured, 
passed  into  other  hands,  tmfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  Panama  congress  from  this  length  of  time  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  earnest  and  patriotic  men  who  endeavored  to  crystallize  an 
American  system  for  this  continent  failed. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Adams  were  far-sighted  statesmen,  but,  unfortunately,  they  struck 
against  the  rock  of  African  slavery.  One  of  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion  in 
the  conference  was  *'the  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,"  to  which  proposition  the  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  of  that  day  replied:  "The  United  States  have  not  certainly 
the  right,  and  ought  never  to  feel  the  inclination,  to  dictate  to  others  who  may  differ 
with  them  upon  this  subject;  nor  do  the  committee  see  the  expediency  of  insulting 
other  states  with  whom  we  are  maintaining  relations  of  perfect  amity  by  ascending 
the  moral  chair  and  proclaiming  from  thence  mere  abstract  principles,  of  the  rec- 
titude of  which  each  nation  enjoys  the  perfect  right  of  deciding  for  itself."  The 
same  committee  also  alluded  to  the  possibility  that  the  condition  of  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  still  the  possessions  of  Spain  and  still  slaveholding,  might  be 
made  the  subject  of  discussion  and  of  contemplated  action  by  the  Panama  congress. 
«If  ever  the  United  States,"  they  said,  ''permit  themselves  to  be  associated  with 
these  nations  in  any  general  congress  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  common  plana 
in  any  way  affecting  European  interests,  they  will  by  such  act  not  only  deprive 
themselves  of  the  ability  they  now  possess  of  rendering  useful  assistance  to  the  other 
American  States,  but  also  produce  other  effects  prejudicial  to  their  own  interests." 

Thus  the  necessity  at  that  day  of  preserving  the  great  interest  of  the  Southern 
States  in  African  slavery,  and  of  preventing  a  change  in  the  character  of  labor  in  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  lost  to  the  United  States  the  opportunity  of  giving 
a  permanent  direction  to  the  political  and  commercial  connections  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  Spanish  American  States,  and  their  trade  passed  into  hands  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

Events  subsequent  to  that  date  have  tended  to  place  us  in  a  position  to  retrieve  our 
mistakes,  among  which  events  may  be  particularly  named  the  suppression  of  the 
xebellion,  the  manifestation  of  our  undeveloped  and  unexpected  military  power,  the 
retirement  of  the  French  from  Mexico,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  fact  has  had  an  important  influ- 
ence in  our  favor  in  Spanish  America.  It  has  caused  us  to  be  regarded  there  with 
more  sympathetic  as  well  as  more  respectful  consideration.  It  has  relieved  those 
Republics  from  the  fear  of  filibusterism  which  had  been  formerly  incited  against 
Central  America  and  Mexico  in  the  interest  of  slave  extension,  and  it  has  produced 
an  impression  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  of  our  public  strength  sufficient 
to  dissipate  the  fears  of  our  friends  or  the  hopes  of  those  who  wish  us  ill. 

Thus  there  exists  in  the  Spanish  American  Republics  confidence  toward  the  United 
States.  On  our  side  they  find  a  feeling  of  cordial  amity  and  friendship,  and  a  desire 
to  cultivate  and  develop  our  common  interests  on  this  eontisent     With  some  of 
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these  States  our  relatioiis  are  more  intimate  than  with  others,  either  by  reason  off 
closer  similarity  of  constitutional  forms,  of  greater  commercial  intercourse,  of  prox- 
imity in  fact,  or  of  the  construction  or  contemplated  construction  of  lines  of  transit 
for  our  trade  and  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  With  several  of 
them  we  have  peculiar  treaty  relations.  The  treaty  of  1846  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Granada  contains  stipulations  of  guaranty  for  the  neutrality  of  that 
part  of  the  Isthmus  within  the  present  territory  of  Colombia,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  therein  belonging  to  Colombia.  Similar 
stipulations  appear  in  the  treaty  of  1867  with  Nicaragua,  and  of  July,  1864,  with  Hon* 
iu'^as.  Those  treaties  (like  the  treaty  of  alliance  made  with  France  in  1778  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee)  constitute /n>  tanto  a  true  protective  allianoe 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  those  Republics.  Provisions  of  like  effect 
appear  in  the  treaty  of  April  19, 1850,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Brazil,  with  her  imperial  semblance  and  constitutional  reality,  has  always  held 
relations  of  amity  with  us,  which  have  been  fortified  by  the  opening  of  her  great 
rivers  to  commerce.  It  needs  only  that,  in  emulation  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  she  shoidd  emancipate  her  slaves  to  place  her  in  more  complete  sympathy 
with  the  rest  of  America. 

It  will  not  be  presumptuous,  after  the  foregoing  sketch,  to  say,  with  entire  consider- 
ation for  the  sovereignty  and  national  pride  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  that 
the  United  States,  by  the  priority  of  their  independence,  by  the  stability  of  their 
institutions,  by  the  regard  of  their  people  for  the  forms  of  law,  by  their  resources 
as  a  government,  by  their  naval  power,  by  their  commercial  enterprise,  by  the  attrac- 
tions which  they  offer  to  European  immigration,  by  the  prodigious  internal  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  and  wealth,  and  by  the  intellectual  life  of  their  population, 
occupy  of  necessity  a  prominent  position  on  this  continent,  which  they  neither  can 
nor  ^oidd  abdicate,  which  entitles  them  to  a  leading  voice,  and  which  imposes  upon 
them  duties  of  right  and  of  honor  regarding  American  questions,  whether  those  ques- 
tions affect  emancipated  colonies  or  colonies  still  subject  to  European  dominion. 

Tfie  public  questions  which  existed  as  to  all  European  colonies  prior  to  and  during 
the  revolutions  in  the  continental  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  still  exist  with  ref- 
erence to  the  European  colonies  which  remain;  and  they  now  return  upon  us  in  foil 
force,  as  we  watch  events  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  pending  contest  in  Cuba,  it  appears  to  be  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Spain  that  the  relations  which  now  exist 
between  the  island  and  the  mother  country  can  not  be  long  continued.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  resources  for  carrying  on  the  struggle  have  been  supplied  mainly  from 
Cuba,  by  the  aid  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which  does  not  desire  to  see  its 
political  destinies  intrusted  to  the  persons  who  direct  the  movements  of  the  insur- 
gents; but  it  does  not  follow  that  its  political  relations  with  Spain  are  to  remain 
unchanged,  or  that  even  the  party  which  is  now  dominant  in  the  island  will  wish 
to  forever  continue  colonists. 

These  facts  give  reason  to  think  that  when  the  contest  shall  dose,  Cuba,  with  her 
resources  strained,  but  unexhausted  (whatever  may  be  her  political  relations),  will 
resume  and  continue  her  old  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  at  some  day,  not  far  distant  when  measured  by  the  oourae  of  hi^ 
tory,  she  will  be  called  upon  to  elect  her  position  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Although  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  does  not  in  terms  apply  to  the  islands  of 
the  Antilles,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  it  without  speaking  of  them.  They  outlie  the 
southern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  guard  the  approaches  to  the  ports  of  Mex- 
ico, Venezuela,  and  the  Isthmus,  by  which  we  reach  from  the  east  the  western  coasts 
of  Mexico  and  of  the  Spanish  States.  The  people  of  the  Spanish  islands  speak  the 
language  and  share  the  traditions,  customs,  ideas,  and  religion  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican States  of  the  continent,  and  will  probably,  like  them,  become  at  some  time 
independent  of  the  mother  country.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unwise,  while  shaping 
a  conunerdal  policy  for  the  continent,  to  disregard  the  jwlfttp'lff  whidi  lie  so  nnidi 
nearer  to  our  seaports. 
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With  the  Spanish  iBlands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  we  maintain,  in  spite  of  their 
adverse  legislation,  a  large  commerce  by  reason  of  our  necessities  and  of  their  prox- 
imity. In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  we  imported  from  them  merchandise  val- 
ued at  ^5,609,274.    During  the  same  time  we  sent  them  goods  to  the  value  only  of 

The  prohibitory  duties  forced  upon  them  by  the  policy  of  Spain  shut  out  much  that 
we  might  supply.  Their  tropical  productions,  for  instance,  are  too  valuable  to  allow 
their  lands  to  be  given  up  to  the  growth  of  breadstufifs;  yet,  instead  of  taking  these 
articles  from  the  superabundant  fields  of  their  nearest  neighbors,  they  are  forced 
to  go  to  the  distant  plains  of  Spain.  It  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
shape  its  general  policy  so  that  this  relation  of  imports  and  exports  shall  be  altered 
.^n  Cuba  when  peace  is  restored  and  its  political  condition  is  satisfactorily  established. 

With  none  of  the  other  Spanish  American  States  in  North  and  South  America  are 
our  commercial  relations  what  they  should  be.  Our  total  imports  in  the  year  ending 
Jtme  30, 1869,  from  these  countries  were  less  than  $25,000,000  (or  not  one-half  the 
amount  from  Cuba  alone),  and  opr  exports  for  the  same  time  to  them  were  only 
117,850,313;  and  yet  these  coimtries  have  an  aggregate  population  nearly  or  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  States;  they  have  republican  forms  of  government,  and 
they  profess  to  be,  and  probably  really  are,  in  political  Sjonpathy  with  us. 

This  Department  is  not  able  to  give  with  entire  accuracy  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  same  countries  during  the  corresponding  period.  It  is 
believed,  however,  the  following  figures  will  be  found  to  be  not  far  from  correct: 
Imports  to  Great  Britain,  $42,820,942;  exports  from  Great  Britain,  $40,682,102. 

It  thus  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  greater  distance  which  the  commerce 
has  to  travel  in  coming  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  political 
S3mipathy  which  ought  naturally  to  exist  between  republics,  notwithstanding  the 
American  idea  which  has  been  so  prominently  and  so  constantly  put  forward  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  skill  of 
American  manufacturers,  notwithstanding  the  ready  markets  which  the  great  cities 
of  the  United  States  afiFord  for  the  consumption  of  tropical  productions,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Spanish  American  continent  consume  of  the  products  of  Great  Britain 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  they  take  of  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  they  sell  to  us  only  three-fifths  of  the  amount  they  sell  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Secretary  of  State  appends  to  this  report  the  tables  on  which  these  statements 
are  founded.  That  their  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  not  large  may  be  par- 
tially explained  by  the  fact  that  these  States  have  been  subject  to  many  successive 
revolutions  since  the  failing  of  the  congress  of  Panama.  These  revolutions  not  only 
exhaust  their  resources  and  burden  them  with  debt,  but  they  check  emigration,  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  foreign  capital  into  the  coimtry,  and  stop  the  enterprise  which  needs 
a  stable  government  for  its  development. 

These  suggestions  are,  however,  applicable  to  the  British  commerce  as  well  as  to 
our  own,  and  they  do  not  explain  why  we,  with  the  natural  advantages  in  our  favor, 
fall  so  far  behind.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  the  common  point  where  the  com« 
merce  of  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico  and  South  America  meets.  When  it  arrives 
there,  why  shoidd  it  seek  Liverpool  and  London  rather  than  New  yprk? 

The  political  causes  which  have  operated  to  divert  this  commerce  from  us  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  endeavored  to  explain.  A  favorable  time  has  now  come  for 
removing  them — for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  American  policy  which  shall  bind 
in  closer  tmion  the  American  Republics.  Let  them  understand  that  the  United 
States  do  not  covet  their  territories;  that  our  only  desire  is  to  see  them  peaceful,  with 
free  and  stable  governments,  increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  and  developing  in 
the  lines  in  which  their  own  traditions,  customs,  habits,  laws,  and  modes  of  thought 
will  naturally  take  them.  Let  them  feel  that,  as  in  1826,  so  now,  this  Government  is 
ready  to  aid  them  to  the  full  extent  of  its  constitutional  power  in  any  steps  which 
Ijhey  may  take  for  their  better  protection  against  anarchy.  Let  them  be  convinoed 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared,  in  good  faith  and  without  ulterior  purposes,  to  join 
them  in  the  development  of  a  peaceful  American  commercial  policy  that  may  in  time 
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include  this  continent  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Let  this  be  comprehended,  and 
there  will  be  no  political  reason  why  we  may  not  ''secure  to  the  United  States  that 
proportionate  share  of  the  trade  of  this  continent  to  which  their  close  relations  of 
geographical  contiguity  and  political  friendship  with  all  the  States  of  America  justly 
entitle  them." 

It  may  not  be  enough  to  remove  the  political  obstacles  only.  The  financial  policy 
which  the  war  made  necessary  may  have  operated  injuriously  upon  our  commerce 
with  these  States.  The  resolution  of  the  Senate  calls,  on  these  points,  for  detailed 
information  which  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  give  without  that  information. 
To  fully  answer  the  Senate's  call,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  employ  some 
competent  agent,  familiar  with  the  Spanish  American  States,  to  collate  and  arrange 
the  information  asked  for.     For  this  there  is  no  appropriation  by  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted.  HAMILTON  FISH. 


Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  countries  on  this  continent  and  adjacent 

islands  for  the  year  ended  fune  jo,  iS6g, 

[Compiled  from  the  AnnuAl  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation.] 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Reexports. 


Total 
exports. 


Total 
commerce. 


Dominion  of  Canada 

All  other  British  posses- 
sions In  North  America 
British  West  Indies 


Total 


Cuba 

Porto  Rico , 

Total 


French  possessions  in 
America. , 

Danish  West  Indies , 

Dutch  West  Indies  and 
Guiana 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 

Sandwich  Islands 


Total 


Mexico 

Central  American  States 

Colombia r 

Pern 

Chile 

Argentine  Republic 

Uruguay  

Brasll 

Venezuela 


Total 

Grand  total ......... 

Tblml  commerce  of  United 


130,353. 0x0 

1.737.304 
6,682,391 


38,772.705 


58,  aoi,  374 
7,407.900 


65,609,374 


696.95a 

638,550 

99^099 

7*9.632 
1,998,065 


4,363,318 


7,?3a.oo6 
733.296 
5,391,706 
1,386,310 
1.186.98a 
5,163,966 
1,47a,  608 
34,913,450 
3,431,760 


49,810,084 


158.554.361 


437.3x4.  iS9 


$18,188,613 

a.7P3.»73 
9.Z42.344 


la.  858. 783 

446,664 
101,760 


|ai.Q47.39S 

3.149.837 
9,244,104 


I&1.400.405 

4,887,141 
15.926,495 


30.034.130 


3,407,306 


33.441.336 


73,314,041 


12,643,955 
3,669.964 


7,064,787 
114.037 


19, 708, 742 
3,784,001 


77,910.116 
10,191,901 


15. 313. 919 


7,178,834 


33,493,743 


1.174.056 
1.500,000 

926.051 

1.349.438 

700,963 


45.5x4 
39.121 

29.595 

129.462 

86,665 


1.219,570 
1.539, 121 

955.646 

1.478,900 

787.637 


5.650,507 


330,357 


5,980,864 


3.836.699 
1.324.336 
4.900,075 

1.556,434 

1.969.580 

a.  335.089 

835.113 

5.910,565 
1,191,888 


^760,878 


74.759.434 


413. 954. 615 


1,047.408 

5a,  146 
180,367 
X16.911 

115.905 

a7a.4a5 

58.370 

158.514 
39*176 


3,031,033 


13,947.409 


« 17^414 


4.884,107 
1,376,488 
5,080,343 
1.673.445 
3,085,485 
3,507.514 
894.382 
6,069,079 

X.  331.  064 


35.791.900 


87.7«>6,843 


439it3B,oa9 


88, 103, 017 


10, 343. 183 


13,116,113 

3,109,778 
10^373,048 

3>099>7S5 
3.373,467 

7,670,480 
2.366,990 

30,981,529 
3,652,834 


1,916,533 
3,177.671    • 

1.954.745    \ 
3,308,533 

3,085,712    1 


75,601.984 


346,361,334 


1 


836.443,184 
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Im^oHs  and  exporU  of  Great  Britain  tuith  Spanish  America  and  same  of  the  West 

India  Islands  for  parts  of  the  years  186S  and  i86g. 


Cube  and  Porto  Rioo 

French  posseMions  in  Ameiloft. 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

Hasrti  and  San  Domingo 

Sandwich  Islands 

Mexico 

Central  American  States 

Colombia 

Pern 

Chile 

Argentine  Republic 

Uruguay 

Brazil 

Venezuela 


Year. 


1869 


1869 
X869 
1869 

1869 
X869 
1869 


Imports. 


j^3,as8,a9a 

a9S»ioa 
X48.883 
230^806 

33.39^ 

350.  «4 
939.837 

971.396 
3,734.7H4 
3.  «x,  174 

l«  034, 445 
535. 0x5 

7.7S4.S36 

^997 


Bzports. 


;^x,374.a4a 
3.00S 

9»»xi 

4.444 
6.043 

9x7 

9*.  077 
X73,6xx 

1,180,931 
1,596^905 

1*841.953 
1,009,435 

5i  477. 439 
10.453 


Washington, /«/k  //,  1S70. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  relative  to  the  citizenship  of  natives  of  the  one 
country  who  may  emigrate  to  the  other.  A  protocol  on  the  subject  is 
also  herewith  transmitted.  ^  ^  qranT 

Washinoton,  July  7/,  1870, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratification,  a  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  the 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  signed  at  San  Salvador  on  the  23d  day 
of  May  last  ^^  S^  GRANT: 


Washinqton,  D.  C.  ,  July  75,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  necessity  of  passing  an 
Indian  appropriation  bill  before  the  members  of  Congress  separate. 
Without  such  appropriation  Indian  hostilities  are  sure  to  ensue,  and 
with  them  suffering,  loss  of  life,  and  expenditures  vast  as  compared  with 
the  amount  asked  for. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Europe  indicates  the  imminence  of  a  war 
between  France  and  North  Germany.  In  view  of  this  a  sound  policy 
indicates  the  importance  of  some  legislation  tending  to  enlarge  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  this  country.     The  vessels  of  this  country  at  the  present 
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time  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  which  the  existence  of  a  wai 
in  Hniope  will  impose  upon  the  commerce  ot  the  United  States,  and  I 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  that  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  advanced  by  the  opportunity  afforded  to  our  citizens  to  pur- 
chase vessels  of  foreign  construction  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
An  act  to  this  effect  may  be  limited  in  its  duration  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate exigency. 

The  foreign-mail  service  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  large  degree  depend- 
ent upon  the  Bremen  and  Hamburg  lines  of  steamers.  The  Post-Offiot 
Department  has  entered  into  contracts  in  writing  with  the  two  companies 
above  named,  and  with  the  Williams  and  Guion  lines,  respectively,  for  a 
regular  and  continuous  service  of  two  years.  The  only  arrangement  that 
could  be  made  with  the  Inman  and  Cunard  lines  is  temporary,  and  may 
be  broken  off  at  any  time. 

The  North  German  lines  are  first  dass  in  point  of  speed  and  equip- 
ment, their  steamers  usually  making  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  advance  of  the  Williams  and  Guion 
lines. 

Should  the  North  German  steamers  be  blockaded  or  impeded  by 
Prance,  our  postal  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  will  be  greatly  em- 
barrassed unless  Congress  shall  interpose  for  its  relief. 

I  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  further  postponing  the  time  for 
adjournment,  with  the  view  of  considering  the  questions  herein  commo- 

^^*^  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washxnotok,  Jtdy  j^y,  1S70. 
To  ike  Senate  of  the  United  Staies: 

In  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  9th  instant,  I  transmit  a  report* 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


VETO  MESSAGES. 

ExBcunvB  Mansion, 

Washingion^  D,  C^fanuary  11^  1S70. 
To  ike  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith  without  my  approval  Senate  fain  No.  273,  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  RoUin  White,"  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  communication,  dated  December  11, 1869,  &om  the  Chief 
erf  Ordnance.  U.  S.  GRANT 


Vhsses  S.  Orami  4^ 

OBXXNAXfat  OFFXCB,  War  DBPA&tMSMT, 

Hno.  W.  W.  BEUCNAF,  Washington,  December  ii,  1869. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Snt:  In  the  year  1855  RoUin  White  obtained  letters  patent  for  improvements  in 
repeating  pistols,  in  (among  other  things)  extending  the  chambers  of  the  rotating 
cylinder  through  to  the  rear,  so  as  to  enaUe  the  chambers  to  be  charged  at  the  rear 
by  hand  or  by  a  self -acting  charger. 

Some  time  afterwards,  and  prior  to  the  breaking  oot  of  the  rebellion,  he  assigned 
this  patent  to  Smith  &  Wesson,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  somof  II500  in  cash  and 
their  obligation  to  pay  him  25  cents  royalty  on  each  pistol  mannfactnred  under  the 
patent,  binding  himself  to  apply  for  and  to  use  his  influence  to  procure  a  renewal  of 
the  patent.  He  afterwards  surrendered  this  original  patent  and  obtained  a  reissue 
in  three  divisions.  Two  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  lattei  he  applied  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  an  extension,  upon  the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  oonv 
pensation.  The  Commissioner  rejected  the  application  for  an  extension,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  and  the  patents  expired  by  limitation  on  the  jd  of  April,  1869, 
and  the  invention  became  public  piopeily. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1869,  a  bill  au^or^ng  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  recon- 
sider the  application  of  RoUin  White  for  extension  of  his  patents  was  intooduced  in 
the  Senate  and  passed  without  debate.  It  passed  the  House  without  detilate  on  the 
loth  of  April,  but  failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  Vice-President  before  Con- 
gress adjourned.  It  is  understood  that  it  has  now  been  signed  by  that  officer,  and 
only  awaits  the  approval  of  the  President  to  become  a  law. 

Unless  the  ends  of  justice  require  the  extension  of  this  patent,  it  should  not  be 
renewed.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  justice  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  public  forbids  this  patent  from  being  renewed. 

The  validity  of  the  patent  has  been  questioned  for  many  years,  and  it  is  understood 
that  it  was  oidy  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  tie  vote,  four  of  the  justices  vot- 
ing affirmatively  and  an  equal  number  negatively. 

Its  renewal  is  urged  by  Rollin  White  upon  the  ground  that  he  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently compensated  for  his  invention.  Rollin  White  has  received  nearly  I7 1,000  as 
royalty.  Smith  &  Wesson,  for  the  years  i86a,  1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867,  and  1868, 
returned  moomes  amounting  in  the  aggrq;ate  to  about  |i  ,ooo,ooa  This  was  derived 
chiefly  from  the  manufacture  of  firearms  under  Rollin  White's  patent,  that  firm  hold- 
ing the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  under  it  and  being  engaged  almost  exdu- 
tively  in  their  manufacture. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Govermnent  snfFsred  inconvenienos  and  tmbarraasment 
tnough  during  the  war  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  manufacturers  to  use  this 
patent,  and  that  its  further  extension  will  operate  prejudicially  to  its  interest  by  com- 
pelling it  to  pay  to  parties  already  well  paid  a  large  royalty  for  altering  its  revolvers 
to  use  metallic  cartridges. 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  request  that  yon  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  this  subject  before  he  acts  upon  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  him. 

Bcsyaclf ully,  jyoor  obedient  sai  waatt  ^^  n  v^vrr 

Brevet  Maior-Ckneral^  Cki^qfOrdnemoe. 


BxBCuTivB  Mansion,  Jtdy  //,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States: 

I  herewith  return  without  my  approval  Senate  bill  No.  476,  ''An  act 
to  fix  tha  status  of  oartain  Federal  soldiers  enlisting  in  the  Union  Army 
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from  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Florida,"  for  the  reasons  embodied  in 
the  following  facts,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Second  Comptroller: 

The  First  Regiment  of  Florida  Cavalry,  composed  of  six  companies, 
was  organized  from  December,  1862,  to  August,  1864,  to  serve  three  years. 
It  was  mustered  out  of  service  November  17,  1865,  by  reason  of  general 
order  from  the  War  Department  discharging  all  cavalry  organizations 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  men  of  this  regiment  enlisting  prior  to  July  18, 1864,  received  $25 
advance  bounty  at  muster-in,  and  the  discharged  soldiers  and  heirs  of 
those  deceased  have  been  paid  the  same  bounty  under  act  of  July  22, 
1861 ,  joint  resolution  of  January  13,  1864,  an  act  of  July  28, 1866,  as  men 
enlisted  at  the  same  time  in  other  volunteer  organizations. 

The  Second  Regiment  of  Florida  Cavalry,  composed  of  seven  com- 
panies, was  organized  from  December,  1863,  to  June,  1864,  to  serve  three 
years.  It  was  mustered  out  November  29  1865,  by  reason  of  the  order 
discharging  cavalry  organizations  east  of  vie  Mississippi.  Most  of  the 
men  received  the  $25  advance  bounty  at  muster-in,  and  the  discharged 
men  and  heirs  of  deceased  men  have  received  bounty  under  the  several 
acts  of  Congress  cited  above,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  which  apply 
to  men  who  enlisted  at  the  same  time  in  other  volunteer  organizations. 

The  First  Alabama  Cavalry  was  originally  organized  as  a  one-year  regi- 
ment from  December,  1862,  to  September,  1863,  and  two  companies  of 
three-years  men  (Companies  I  and  K)  were  added  to  complete  its  organ- 
ization. These  companies  were  formerly  Companies  D  and  E  of  the 
First  Middle  Tennessee  Cavalry.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  one-year  men,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  of  date  May  15, 
1863,  authorized  General  Dodge  to  fill  up  this  command,  and  in  accord- 
ance therewith  the  places  of  the  companies  discharged  by  reason  of  expi- 
ration of  term  were  filled  by  companies  of  men  enlisted  for  three  years. 
The  original  companies.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  L,  were  organized  from 
December,  1862,  to  September  25, 1863,  and  were  discharged  by  companies 
from  December  22, 1863,  to  September  28, 1864,  in  order  as  the  term  (one 
year)  of  each  company  expired.  Companies  I  and  K,  mustered  in  Au- 
gust, 1862,  to  serve  three  years,  were  discharged  in  July,  1865,  by  reason 
of  expiration  of  term  of  service.  As  reorganized  under  the  order  above 
mentioned,  the  regiment  consisted  of  Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  G, 
organized  from  February  5, 1864,  to  October,  1864,  to  serve  three  years; 
Companies  F,  L,  and  M,  organized  from  December  28, 1863,  to  October 
31, 1864,  to  serve  one  and  three  years;  Company  H,  organized  in  March 
and  April,  1865,  to  serve  three  years,  and  Companies  I  and  K,  of  the  old 
organization  described  above.  The  men  of  the  First  Alabama  Cavalry 
who  enlisted  for  three  years  have  been  paid  bounty  under  the  several 
acts  of  Congress  upon  the  same  principles  which  apply  to  other  three-years 
volunteers.    The  one-yMr  men  enliitod  prior  to  Joly  18, 1864,  reoehwd 
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no  Dounty ,  but  $icx>  bounty  has  been  paid  the  proper  heirs  of  the  one-year 
men  of  this  organization  who  died  in  the  service,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  July  22, 1 86 1,  under  which  the  regiment  was  originally  organized. 

Some  of  the  men  of  these  organizations  were  erroneously  paid  by  the 
Pay  Department  at  the  time  of  their  muster  out  of  service,  they  having 
been  paid  but  $ioo,  when  they  should  have  been  allowed  $300  under  the 
joint  resolution  of  January  13,  1864.  The  balance  of  bounty  due  these 
men  is  being  paid  by  the  proper  accounting  officers.  It  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  above  statement  with  the  act  under  consideration  that  the 
effect  of  the  act  will  be  to  give  the  one-year  men  of  the  First  Alabama 
Cavalry,  nearly  all  of  whom  enlisted  in  1862  and  1863,  a  bounty  of  $100 
each,  or  a  proportionate  part,  according  to  the  time  served.  It  would 
give  each  man  of  Companies  I  and  K  of  the  First  Alabama  Cavalry  $100 
more  bounty.  The  bounty  of  the  other  three-years  men  of  the  First  Ala- 
bama Cavalry,  First  Florida  Cavalry,  and  Second  Florida  Cavalry,  who 
enlisted  prior  to  December  25, 1863,  and  from  April  i,  1864,  to  July  17, 
1864,  inclusive,  and  who  were  discharged  by  reason  of  orders  from  the 
War  Department,  will  not  be  affected. 

The  men  enlisting  in  these  organizations  under  joint  resolution  of 
January  13, 1864,  receive  under  existing  laws  $100  more  bounty  than  they 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  the  act  under  consideration  becomes  a  law. 

In  case  of  deceased  men  the  working  of  the  act  is  still  more  perplex- 
ing, as  the  prescribed  order  of  inheritance  under  the  act  of  July  4, 1864, 
is  entirely  different  from  that  under  all  other  acts. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  claims  in  case  of  the  deceased  men  have  been 
settled,  and  the  bounties  have  been  paid  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  the  proper  heirs  under  existing  laws,  which  under  this  act  would 
go  only  to  the  widow,  children,  and  widowed  mother.  Bounty  has  also 
been  paid  to  parents  under  act  of  July  28, 1866,  which  this  act  would 
require  to  be  paid  to  the  widow,  although  she  may  have  remarried. 

Under  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  children  of  age  are  not  entitled,  but 
this  act  makes  them  joint  heirs  with  the  minor  children. 

In  case  of  the  deceased  one-year  men,  and  the  three-years  men  enlisted 
under  joint  resolution  of  January  13,  1864,  the  effect  of  this  act  would 
only  be  to  change  the  prescribed  order  of  inheritance. 

In  case  of  the  three-years  men  enlisted  under  act  of  July  22, 1861,  the 
order  of  inheritance  is  changed  by  this  act,  and  the  heirs  entitled  (widow, 
children,  and  widowed  mother)  will  receive  $100  more  bounty  than  they 
are  now  entitled  to  receive. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  November  14, 1864,  the  War  Department 
gave  authority  to  enlist  men  who  had  deserted  from  the  rebel  army  as 
recruits  for  the  First  Alabama  Cavalry,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  were  to  receive  no  bounty.  Such  recruits  have  not  been  paid 
bounty,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  act  under  consideration 
would  entitle  them  to  any.  »j  g  GRANT 
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prcx:lamations. 

By  ths  Pr^sidbkt  op  thb  United  Statss  op  Ahbiuca. 

A  PROCI4AMATION. 

Whereas,  pnrsaant  to  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
the  nth  day  of  June,  1864,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  execution 
of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  respecting  con- 
sular jurisdiction  over  the  crews  of  vessels  of  such  foreign  nations  in  the 
waters  and  ports  of  the  United  States,"  it  is  provided  that  before  that 
act  shall  take  effect  as  to  the  ships  and  vessels  of  any  particular  nation 
having  such  treaty  with  the  United  States  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  been  satisfied  that  similar  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  execution  of  such  treaty  by  the  other  contracting  party,  and  shall 
have  issued  his  proclamation  to  that  effect,  declaring  that  act  to  be  in 
force  as  to  such  nation;  and 

Whereas  due  inquiry  having  been  made  and  satisfactory  answers  hav- 
ing been  received  that  similar  provisions  are  in  force  in  Prance,  Prussia 
and  the  other  States  of  the  North  German  Union,  and  Italy: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  same  accordingly. 

Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  loth  day  of  February,  A.  D. 
TssAi.  1     '^7^»  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninety-fourth.  U.S.GRANT. 

By  the  President: 

Hamh^ton  FtsH, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Ui^YSSKs  S.  Grant,  Prbsidbnt  op  the  Unitbd  States  op  Ahbrica. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

An  exequatur,  bearing  date  the  17th  day  of  June,  1865,  having  been 
issued  to  Joaquin  de  Palma,  recognizing  him  as  vice-consul  of  Portugal 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  declaring  him  free  to  exercise  and  enjoy  such 
functions,  powers,  and  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  vice-consuls  by  the 
law  of  nations  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  existing  treaty 
stipulations  between  the  Government  of  Portugal  and  the  United  States; 
but  for  satisfactory  reasons  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  said  Joaquin 
de  Palma  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
said  functions,  powers,  and  privileges: 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  recognize  the  said  Joaquin 
de  Palma  as  vice-consul  of  Portugal  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  exeidae  or  enjoy  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  or  privileges 
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allowed  to  a  constilar  officer  of  that  nation;  and  that  I  do  hereby  wholly 
revoke  and  annul  the  said  exequatur  heretofore  given,  and  do  declare 
the  same  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  from  this  day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 

and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereuntc 

affixed. 
[SSAX.]         Given  under  my  hand,  at  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  May^ 

A.  D.  1870,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  ot 

America  the  ninety-fourth. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Fish, 

Secretary  of  SiaU. 


By  ths  Pr^sidbnt  op  the  United  States  op  Aheiuca. 

A  proclamation. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  sundry  illegal  military 
enterprises  and  expeditions  are  being  set  on  foot  within  the  territory  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the-  same  from 
such  territory  and  jurisdiction  against  the  people  and  district  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  per- 
sons within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  against 
aiding,  countenancing,  abetting,  or  taking  part  in  such  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings; and  I  do  hereby  warn  all  persons  that  by  committing  such 
illegal  acts  they  will  forfeit  all  right  to  the  protection  of  the  Government 
or  to  its  interference  in  their  behalf  to  rescue  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  acts;  and  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  to  employ  all  their  lawful  authority  and  power  to  prevent 
and  defeat  the  aforesaid  unlawful  proceedings  and  to  arrest  and  bring  to 
justice  all  persons  who  may  be  engaged  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  m  /  hand  and  caused  the  seal 

of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

TssAL  1         I^iic  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 

1870,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety' 

fourth. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
^F  ^f^  President: 

Hamii^ton  Pish, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Bt  tbx  PutsiDBirr  or  thb  Ukitsd  Statbs  or  America. 

A  PROCXAMATION. 

1^  Whereas  a  state  of  war  unhappily  exists  between  Prance  cm  the  one 
^side  and  the  North  German  Confederation  and  its  allies  on  the  other 
^  side;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  friendship  and  amity  with 
all  the  contending  powers  and  with  the  persons  inhabiting  their  eeveral 
dominions;  and 

Whereas  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  re^de 
within  the  territories  or  dominions  of  each  of  the  said  belligerents  and 
carry  on  commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  or  pursuits  therein,  protected 
by  the  faith  of  treaties;  and 

Whereas  great  numbers  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  said 
belligerents  reside  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  carry  on  commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  or  pursuits  therein;  and 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  interfering  with  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  and  sympathy,  or  with  the  open  manufacture 
or  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  nevertheless  impose  upon  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction  the  duty  of  an 
impartial  neutrality  during  the  existence  of  the  contest: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  citi* 
zens  and  of  persons  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  enforce 
their  laws,  and  in  order  that  all  persons,  being  warned  of  the  general 
tenor  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf  and  of 
the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  prevented  from  an  unintentional  viola- 
tion of  the  same,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  by  the  act  passed 
on  the  2oth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1818,  commonly  known  as  the  '*  neutrality 
law, ' '  the  following  acts  are  forbidden  to  be  done,  under  severe  penalties, 
within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  wit: 

1.  Accepting  and  exercidng  a  commission  to  serve  either  of  the  said 
belligerents,  by  land  or  by  sea,  against  the  other  belligerent. 

2.  Enlisting  or  entering  into  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  belliger- 
ents as  a  soldier  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war, 
letter  of  marque,  or  privateer. 

3.  Hiring  or  retaining  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  in  the 
service  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  marine  or 
sraman  on  board  of  any  vessd  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer. 

4.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  as  aforesaid. 

5.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limita  of  the  United  States 
with  intent  to  be  entered  into  service  as  aforeaid« 

6.  Retaining  another  person  to  go  be\t>iid  tbe  limits  of  the  United 
ItetM  with  xntHit  to  be  enlisted  as  afoceaaid. 
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7.  Rfttaining  tnotbtr  penon  to  go  beyond  tli»  limito  of  tb»  United 
States  with  intent  to  be  entered  into  service  as  aforesaid.  (But  the  said 
act  is  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either  bellig* 
erent  who,  being  transiently  within  the  United  States,  shall,  on  board  of 
any  vessel  of  war  which  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  within  the  United 
States  was  fitted  and  equipped  as  such  vessel  of  war,  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self, or  hire  or  retain  another  subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  belligerent  who 
*s  transiently  within  the  United  States  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  to  serve 
^uch  belligerent  on  board  such  vessel  of  war,  if  the  United  States  shall 
then  be  at  peace  with  such  beUigerent.) 

8.  Pitting  out  and  arming,  or  attempting  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  pro- 
curing to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  knowingly  being  concerned  in  the 
furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  sa\d 
belligerents. 

9.  Issuing  or  delivering  a  commission  within  the  territory  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent  that  she 
may  be  employed  as  aforesaid. 

10.  Increasing  or  augmenting,  or  procuring  to  be  increased  or  aug- 
mented, or  knowingly  being  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting,  the 
force  of  any  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel  which  at  the  time 
of  her  arrival  within  the  United  States  was  a  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or 
armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents,  or  belonging 
to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  guns  of 
such  vessel,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  of  her  for  guns  of  a  larger 
caliber,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely  applicable  to 
war. 

1 1.  Beginning  or  setting  on  foot  or  providing  or  preparing  the  means 
for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  the  terri- 
tory or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  against  the  territories  or  domin- 
ions of  either  of  the  said  belligerents. 

And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  by  the  nineteenth  article 
oi  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  which  was  concluded  between  His 
Majesty  the  Eling  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  nth 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1799,  which  article  was  revived  by  the  treaty  of  May  i , 
A.  D.  1828,  between  the  same  parties,  and  is  still  in  force,  it  was  agreed 
that  "the  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties  shall  carry 
freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessels  and  effects  taken  from  their 
enemies,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duties,  charges,  or  fees  to 
officers  of  admiralty,  of  the  customs,  or  any  others;  nor  shall  such  prizes 
'le  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  legal  process  when  they  come  to  and 
^nter  the  ports  of  the  other  party,  but  may  freely  be  carried  out  again 
at  any  time  by  their  captors  to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commissions, 
which  the  commanding  officer  of  such  vessel  shall  be  obliged  to  show." 

And  I  do  further  declare  and   proclaim  that  it  has  bttfi  offidallv 
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commtmicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  envoy 
traordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration at  Washington  that  private  property  on  the  high  seas  will  be 
exempted  from  seizure  by  the  ships  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
without  regard  to  reciprocity. 

And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has  been  officially  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  at  Washington  that  orders  have  been  given  that  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  the  commanders  of  the  French  forces  on  land  and  on  the  seas 
shall  scrupulously  observe  toward  neutral  powers  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  and  that  they  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  of  the  i6th  of  April,  1856; 
that  is  to  say: 

First.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

Second.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war. 

Third.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

Fourth.  That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective — that 
is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy;  and  that,  although  the  United  States  have  not  ad- 
hered to  the  declaration  of  1856,  the  vessels  of  His  Majesty  will  not  seize 
enemy's  property  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided that  property  is  not  contraband  of  war. 

And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  law  of  nations  alike  require  that  no  person  within  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  take  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  said  war,  but  shall  remain  at  peace  with  each  of  the 
said  belligerents  and  shall  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  and 
that  whatever  privileges  shall  be  accorded  to  one  belligerent  within  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  like  manner  accorded  to  the  other. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  the  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  laws  thereof  and  to  commit  no  act  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statutes  or  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  that  behalf. 

And  I  do  hereby  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  aU  persons 
residing  or  being  within  their  territory  or  jurisdiction  that  while  the  free 
and  full  expression  of  sympathies  in  public  and  private  is  not  restricted 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  military  forces  in  aid  of  either  bellig- 
erent can  not  lawfully  be  originated  or  organized  within  thdr  jurisdiction; 
and  that  while  all  persons  may  lawfully  and  without  restriction,  by  reason 
of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war,  manufacture  and  sell  within  the  United 
States  arms  and  munitions  of  war  and  other  articles  ordinarily  known 
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as  ''oontraband  of  war/'  yet  they  can  not  cany  such  articles  upon  the 
high  seas  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  belligerent,  nor  can  th^y  trans- 
port soldiers  and  officers  of  either,  or  attempt  to  break  any  blockade 
which  may  be  lawfully  established  and  maintained  during  the  war,  with- 
out incurring  the  risk  of  hostile  capture  and  the  penalties  denounced  by 
the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

And  I  do  hereby  give  notice  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
others  who  may  daim  the  protection  of  this  Government  who  may  mis- 
conduct themselves  in  the  premises  will  do  so  at  their  peril,  and  that 
they  can  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  the  consequences  of  their  misconduct. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
rsttAL  1        Dooc  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  22d  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1870,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ninety-fifth.  ^  ^  GRANT. 

By  the  President: 

HAMn/roN  Pish, 

Secretary  of  Siaie. 

By  thb  Prbsidsnt  of  thb  Unitsd  Statss  op  Ahbrica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1870,  my  proclamation  was  issued 
enjoining  neutrality  in  the  present  war  between  France  and  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  its  allies,  and  declaring,  so  far  as  then  seemed 
to  be  necessary,  the  respective  rights  and  obligations  of  the  belligerent 
parties  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  subsequent  information  gives  reason  to  apprehend  that  armed 
cruisers  of  the  belligerents  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  the  hospitality  ac- 
corded to  them  in  the  ports,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  other  waters  of  the 
United  States,  by  making  such  waters  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  war: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  any  frequenting  and  use 
of  the  waters  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by 
the  armed  vessels  of  either  belligerent,  whether  public  ships  or  privateers, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  hostile  operations  or  as  posts  of  obser- 
vation upon  the  ships  of  war  or  privateers  or  merchant  vessels  of  the 
other  belligerent  l3ang  within  or  being  about  to  enter  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  must  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  and  offensive  and  in 
violation  of  that  neutrality  which  it  is  the  determination  of  this  Gov>- 
emment  to  observe;  and  to  the  end  that  the  hazard  and  inconvenience 
of  such  apprehended  practices  may  be  avoided,  I  further  proclaim  and 
declare  that  from  and  after  the  I2tb  day  .of  October  instant,  and  during 
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the  continuance  of  the  present  hostflitief  between  France  and  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  its  allies,  no  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  eithei 
belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  any  port,  harbor,  roadstead, 
or  other  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  a  station  or 
place  of  resort  for  any  warlike  purpose  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
any  facilities  of  warlike  equipment;  and  no  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of 
either  belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to  sail  out  of  or  leave  any  port,  har- 
bor, roadstead,  or  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
from  which  a  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  (whether  the  same  shall  be 
a  ship  of  war,  a  privateer,  or  a  merchant  ship)  shall  have  previously 
departed  until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  departure  of  such  last-mentioned  vessel  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  If  any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall, 
after  the  time  this  notification  takes  eflFect,  enter  any  port,  harbor,  road* 
stead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  such  vessel  shall  be  required  to 
depart  and  to  put  to  sea  within  twenty-four  hours  after  her  entrance 
into  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters,  except  in  case  of  stress  of 
weather  or  of  her  requiring  provisions  or  things  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  her  crew  or  for  repairs,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  authorities 
of  the  port  or  of  the  nearest  port  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  require  her 
to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  without  permitting  her  to  take  in  suppUes  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  her  immediate  use;  and  no  such  vessel  which 
may  have  been  permitted  to  remain  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  repair  shall  continue  within  such  port,  harbor,  road- 
stead, or  waters  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours  after  her 
necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  completed,  unless  within  such  twenty- 
four  hours  a  vessel,  whether  ship  of  war,  privateer,  or  merchant  ship,  of 
the  other  belligerent  shall  have  departed  therefrom,  in  which  case  the 
time  limited  for  the  departure  of  such  ship  of  war  or  privateer  shall  be 
extended  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  an  interval  of  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  between  such  departure  and  that  of  any  ship  of  war, 
privateer,  or  merchant  ship  of  the  other  belligerent  which  may  have  jxe- 
viously  quit  the  same  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters.  No  ship  oC 
war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  detained  in  any  port,  har- 
bor, roadstead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  by  reason  of  the  successive  departures  from  such  port,  harbor, 
roadstead,  or  waters  of  more  than  one  vessel  of  the  other  beUlgerent. 
But  if  there  be  several  vessels  of  each  or  either  of  the  two  beUlgereott 
in  the  same  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters,  the  order  of  their  depar- 
ture therefrom  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
alternately  to  the  vessels  of  the  respective  belligerents  and  to  cause  the 
kast  detention  consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  proclamation.  No  ship 
of  war  or  pri\'ateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  permitted,  while  In  any 
port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
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StatM,  to  take  in  any  supplies  exoept  provisions  and  such  other  things 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  and  except  so  much 
coal  only  as  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  such  vessel,  if  without  sail  power, 
to  the  nearest  European  port  of  her  own  country,  or,  in  case  the  vessel 
is  rigged  to  go  under  sail  and  may  also  be  propelled  by  steam  power, 
then  with  half  the  quantity  of  coal  which  she  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
if  dependent  upon  steam  alone;  and  no  coal  shall  be  again  supplied  to 
any  such  ship  of  war  or  privateer  in  the  same  or  any  other  port,  harbor, 
roadstead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  without  special  permission, 
until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time  when  such  coal 
may  have  been  last  supplied  to  her  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
unless  such  ship  of  war  or  privateer  shall,  since  last  thus  supplied,  have 
entered  a  European  port  of  the  Government  to  which  she  belongs. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
rsKAi-.1         J^Jie  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  8th  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  1870,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ninety-fifth.  ^  g  qr^^^. 

By  the  President: 

Hahxz^ton  FtSH, 

Secretary  qfSiaie. 


By  ths  Presxdbnt  of  thb  Unitbd  Statbs  of  Ambrica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  divers  evil-disposed  persons  have  at  sundry  times  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  begun  or  set  on  foot,  or 
provided  or  prepared  the  means  for,  military  expeditions  or  enterprises 
to  be  carried  on  thence  against  the  territories  or  dominions  of  powers 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  by  organizing  bodies  pretend- 
ing to  have  powers  of  government  over  portions  of  the  territories  or 
dominions  of  powers  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or,  by 
being  or  assuming  to  be  members  of  such  bodies,  by  levying  or  collecting 
money  for  the  purpose  or  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  using  the  same  in 
carrying  on  military  enterprises  against  such  territories  or  dominions  by 
enlisting  and  organizing  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  such  powers, 
and  ty  fitting  out,  equipping,  and  arming  vessels  to  transport  such  organ* 
ized  armed  forces  to  be  employed  in  hostilities  against  such  powers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  evil- 
disposed  persons  have  also  at  sundry  times  within  the  territory  and  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  violated  the  laws  thereof  by  accepting  and 
exercising  commissions  to  serve  by  land  or  by  sea  against  powers  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace  by  enlisting  themselves  or  other 
persons  to  carry  on  war  against  such  poweiB  by  fitting  out  and  armisf 
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vessels  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  employed  to  cruise  or  conmiit 
hostilities  against  such  powers,  or  by  delivering  commissions  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  such  vessels  to  the  intent 
that  they  might  be  employed  as  aforesaid;  and 

Whereas  such  acts  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  and  ai-e  done  in  disregard  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  which  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  territory 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  owe  thereto,  and  are  condemned  by 
all  right-minded  and  law-abiding  citizens: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  all  persons  hereafter  fotmd 
within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  committing  any 
of  the  aforeredted  violations  of  law  or  any  similar  violations  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  for  which  punishment  is  provided  by  law 
will  be  rigorously  prosecuted  therefor,  and,  upon  conviction  and  sentence 
to  punishment,  will  not  be  entitled  to  expect  or  receive  the  clemency  of 
the  Executive  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  guilt;  and  I 
enjoin  upon  every  officer  of  this  Government,  civil  or  miUtary  or  naval, 
to  use  all  efforts  in  his  power  to  arrest  for  trial  and  punishment  every 
such  offender  against  the  laws  providing  for  the  performance  of  our 
sacred  obligations  to  friendly  powers. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
rsBAL.1         I^^^e  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  1870,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ninety-fifth.  ^  g  ^RANT. 

By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

By  the  Prbsibbmt  of  thb  Unttbd  States  op  Ahbrica. 

A  proclamation. 

Whereas  it  behooves  a  people  sensible  of  their  dependence  on  the 
Almighty  publicly  and  collectively  to  acknowledge  their  gratitude  for 
his  favors  and  mercies  and  humbly  to  beseech  for  their  continuance;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  now  about  to 
end  have  special  cause  to  be  thankful  for  general  prosperity,  abundant 
harvests,  exemption  from  pestilence,  foreign  war,  and  civil  strife: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the 
United  States,  concurring  in  any  similar  recommendations  finom  chief 
magistrates  of  States,  do  hereby  recommend  to  all  citizens  to  meet  in 
their  respective  places  of  worship  on  Thursday,  the  24th  day  of  Novem* 
ber  next,  there  to  give  thanks  for  the  bounty  of  God  during  the 
about  to  dose  and  to  supplicate  for  its  continaaiice  heteafter. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  A^l 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
I*  -1         Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  21st  day  of  October, 

A.  D.  1870,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
ninety-fifth.  ^j  g^  GRANT. 

By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Fish, 

Secretary  of  State. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Gknkrai,  Orders,  No.  83. 

Hkadquartbrs  op  thb  Army, 
Aj>jutant-Gbnkral*s  Office, 

Washington^  December  24,^  i86p. 

Brevet  Major-General  A.  H.  Terry,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  South,  is,  by  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  to  exercise  the  duties  of  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Georgia,  as  defined  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
December  22,  1869. 

By  command  of  General  Sherman: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant'General, 

ExBcuTivB  Mansion, 
Washington,  D,  C,  December  24^  i86p. 

The  painful  duty  devolves  upon  the  President  of  announcing  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  death  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
citizens  and  faithful  public  servants,  the  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  which 
occurred  in  this  dty  at  an  early  hour  this  morning. 

He  was  distinguished  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  recent  struggle  for  national  existence — first  as  Attorney- 
General,  then  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  unceasing  in  his  labors,  ear- 
nest and  fearless  in  the  assumption  of  responsibilities  necessary  to  his 
country's  success,  respected  by  all  good  men,  and  feared  by  wrongdoers. 
In  his  death  the  bar,  the  bench,  and  the  nation  sustain  a  great  loss, 
which  will  be  mourned  by  all. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory  it  is  ordered  that  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  the  several  Departments  at  Washington  be  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, and  that  all  business  be  suspended  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

M  P— vox.  VI— 4  ^*  ^*  ^-"^-^^^^  *• 
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GBimRAi«  Orbbbs,  No.  i. 

hsadquartbrs  of  thb  asmt, 
Adjutant-Gbnbrai^'s  Officb, 

Washingiony  January  /,  i8jo. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  much  of  General 
Orders,  No.  103,  dated  Headquarters  Third  Military  District  (Department 
of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama),  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22, 1868,  and  so 
much  of  General  Orders,  No.  55,  dated  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adju- 
tant-General's Office,  Washington,  July  28, 1868,  as  refers  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  is  hereby  countermanded.  Brevet  Major-General  Terry  will 
until  further  orders  exercise  within  that  State  the  powers  of  the  com* 
mander  of  a  military  district,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and 
the  acts  supplementary  thereto,  under  his  assignment  by  General  Orders, 
No.  83,  dated  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office 
Washington,  December  24, 1869. 

By  oommand  of  General  Sherman: 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

AdjfUasU^Generti 


QaasasBJu^  Qrbbss,  No.  ii. 

HBADQUARTBBS  of  THB  ASMT, 

Adjutamt-Gbkbrai^'s  Ofpicb. 

Washington^  Januaty  ^p,  1870. 

1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Virginia  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  their  respective  Houses  of  Congress,  the  command 
known  as  the  First  Military  District  has  ceased  to  exist 

n.  By  direction  of  the  President,  the  States  ci  Maryland,  Viiginia, 
West  Vii^ginia,  and  North  Carolina  will  compose  the  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  B.  IL  S.  Canby, 
headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  Militaxy 
Division  of  the  Atlantic. 

in.  Commanding  officers  of  all  posts  and  detadunents  now  serving 
in  the  limits  of  the  new  department  will  report  to  General  Canby  for  in- 
structions. The  companies  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  now  serving  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  will  be  relieved  as  early  as  possible,  and  rqxxrt 
to  Brevet  Major-General  A.  H.  Tecryy  commaniting  Dqiartment  of  the 
South,  for  orders. 

By  ooaunand  of  Geoend  Shennaiu 

B.  D.  TOWNSBND, 
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OSNKRAL  OrDBBS,  No.  95* 

HBADQUAKT8SS  OF  THB  ArHT, 

Adjutant-Gbnbrai^'s  Office, 

Washingian^  February  26,  1870. 

I.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Mississippi 
having  been  admitted  to  their  respective  Houses  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mand known  as  the  Fourth  Military  District  has  ceased  to  exist. 

II.  By  direction  of  the  President,  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  attached 
to  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  officers  and  troops  within 
the  late  Fourth  Military  District  will  accordingly  report  to  Brevet  Major- 
General  Cooke,  commanding  the  department. 

III.  The  general  commanding  the  late  Fourth  Military  District  will 
complete  the  records  of  that  district  as  soon  as  practicable  and  send  them 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  except  such  military  records  as 
should  pr(^)erly  be  retained  at  the  headquarters  of  the  department,  which 
he  will  send  there. 

By  command  of  Geacfal  Sherman: 

R  D,  TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant^GeneroL 

Gbmbkax,  Ordbss,  No.  35. 

HhADQUARTBRS  of  THB  ASMT, 

Adjutant-Genkrai^'s  Officb, 

IVashingian,  March  ji,  1870. 

I.  By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Texas 
having  been  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress,  the  command  here- 
tofore known  as  the  Fifth  Military  District  will  cease  to  exist,  and  will 
hereafter  constitute  a  separate  military  department,  headquarters  Austin, 
Tex.,  Brevet  Major-General  J.  J.  Reynolds  commanding. 

II.  The  department  known  as  the  Department  of  Louisiana  will  be 
broken  up;  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  hereby  added  to  the  Department  of 
Texas,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 
The  commanding  general  Department  of  the  Missouri  will,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  relieve  the  garrison  at  Littie  Rock  by  a  detachment  from  the 
Sixth  Infantry,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  now  in  Arkan- 
sas will  report  to  General  J.  J.  Reynolds  for  orders,  to  take  effect  as  soon 
as  replaced. 

ni.  The  new  Department  of  Texas  will  form  a  part  di  the  Military 
Division  of  the  South. 
By  command  of  General  Sherman: 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Adjuiani-General 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion,  December  5, 1870, 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

A  year  of  peace  and  general  prosperity  to  this  nation  has  passed  since 
the  last  assembling  of  Congress.  We  have,  through  a  kind  Providence, 
been  blessed  with  abundant  crops,  and  have  been  spared  from  complica- 
tions and  war  with  foreign  nations.  In  our  midst  comparative  harmony 
has  been  restored.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  a  free  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  has  by  violence  and  intimidation  been  denied  to 
citizens  in  exceptional  cases  in  several  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  people  has  thereby  been  reversed.  The  States 
of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  cmd  Texas  have  been  restored  to  representation 
in  our  national  councils.  Georgia,  the  only  State  now  without  repre- 
sentation, may  confidently  be  expected  to  take  her  place  there  also  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  then,  let  us  hope, will  be  completed  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  With  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  national  obligation  to  pay  the  public  debt  created  as  the 
price  of  our  Union,  the  pensions  to  our  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
their  widows  and  orphans,  and  in  the  changes  to  the  Constitution  which 
have  been  made  necessary  by  a  great  rebellion,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  advance  in  material  prosperity  and  happiness  as  no  other 
nation  ever  did  after  so  protracted  and  devastating  a  war. 

Soon  after  the  existing  war  broke  out  in  Europe  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  minister  in  Paris  was  invoked  in  favor  of  North  Germans 
domiciled  in  French  territory.  Instructions  were  issued  to  grant  the 
protection.  This  has  been  followed  by  an  extension  of  American  protec- 
tion to  citizens  of  Saxony,  Hesse  and  Saxe-Coburg,Gotha,Colombia,  Por- 
tugal, Uruguay,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
Venezuela  in  Paris.  The  charge  was  an  onerous  one,  requiring  constant 
and  severe  labor,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  patience,  prudence,  and  good 
judgment.  It  has  been  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and,  as  I  am  officially  informed,  equally  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Government  of  North  Germany. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  that  a  republic  had  been  proclaimed  at  Paris  and 
that  the  people  of  France  had  acquiesced  in  the  change,  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  was  directed  by  telegraph  to  recognize  it  and  to  tender 
my  congratulations  and  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
reestablishment  in  France  of  a  system  of  government  disconnected  with 
the  dynastic  traditions  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  the 
felicitations  of  Americans.  Should  the  present  struggle  result  in  attach- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  French  to  our  simpler  forms  ot  representative  gov- 
enmient,  it  will  be  a  subject  erf  still  further  satisfaction  to  our  people. 
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While  we  make  no  effort  to  impose  our  ixistitutions  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  and  while  we  adhere  to  our  traditional  neutrality  in 
civil  contests  elsewhere,  we  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  Ameri- 
can political  ideas  in  a  great  and  highly  civilized  cotmtry  Uke  France. 

We  were  asked  by  the  new  Government  to  use  our  good  offices,  jointly 
mth  those  of  European  powers,  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Answer  was 
made  that  the  established  policy  and  the  true  interests  of  the  United 
States  forbade  them  to  interfere  in  European  questions  jointly  with 
European  powers.  I  ascertained,  informally  and  unofficially,  that  the 
Government  of  North  Germany  was  not  then  disposed  to  listen  to  such 
representations  from  any  power,  and  though  earnestly  wishing  to  see  the 
blessings  of  peace  restored  to  the  belligerents,  with  all  of  whom  the  United 
States  are  on  terms  of  friendship,  I  declined  on  the  part  of  this  Govern^ 
ment  to  take  a  step  which  could  only  result  in  injury  to  our  true  interests^ 
without  advancing  the  object  for  which  our  intervention  was  invoked. 
Should  the  time  come  when  the  action  of  the  United  States  can  hasten 
the  return  of  peace  by  a  single  hour,  that  action  will  be  heartily  taken. 
I  deemed  it  prudent,  in  view  of  the  number  of  persons  of  German  and 
French  birth  living  in  the  United  States,  to  issue,  soon  after  official  notice 
of  a  state  of  war  had  been  received  from  both  belligerents,  a  proclamation  * 
defining  the  duties  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  and  the  obligations 
of  persons  residing  within  their  territory  to  observe  their  laws  and  the 
laws  of  nations.  This  proclamation  was  followed  by  others,t  as  circum- 
stances seemed  to  call  for  them.  The  people,  thus  acquainted  in  advance 
of  their  duties  and  obligations,  have  assisted  in  preventing  violations  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  understood  that  the  condition  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  has 
materially  changed  since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  In  an 
early  stage  of  the  contest  the  authorities  of  Spain  inaugurated  a  system 
of  arbitrary  arrests,  of  close  confinement,  and  of  military  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  persons  suspected  of  complicity  with  the  insurgents,  and  of  sum- 
mary embargo  of  their  properties,  and  sequestration  of  their  revenues  by 
executive  warrant.  Such  proceedings,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  dtizsos  of  the  United  States,  were  in  violaticn  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1795  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Representations  of  injuries  resulting  to  several  x>ersons  claiming  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  such  violations  were  made  to 
the  Spanish  Government.  From  April,  1869,  to  June  last  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Washington  had  been  clothed  with  a  limited  power  to  aid  in 
redressing  such  wrongs.  That  power  was  found  to  be  withdrawn,  **  in 
view,"  as  it  was  said,  ''of  the  favorable  situation  in  which  the  island  of 
Cuba"  then  **  was,"  which,  however,  did  not  lead  to  a  revocation  or  sus- 
pension of  the  extraordiiiary  and  arbitrary  functions  exercised  by  the 
executive  power  in  Cuba,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make  our  complaints 

•  See  pp.  4040-4043.  fSce  po.  4043-404& 
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at  Madrid.  In  the  negotiations  thus  opened,  and  still  pending  there,  the 
United  States  only  claimed  that  for  the  future  the  rights  secured  to  their 
citizens  by  treaty  should  be  respected  in  Cuba,  and  that  as  to  the  past  a 
joint  tribunal  should  be  established  in  the  United  States  with  full  juris- 
diction over  all  such  claims.  Before  such  an  impartial  tribunal  each 
claimant  would  be  required  to  prove  his  case.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain 
would  be  at  liberty  to  traverse  every  material  fact,  and  thus  complete 
equity  would  be  done.  A  case  which  at  one  time  threatened  seriously 
to  affect  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has  already 
been  disposed  of  in  this  way.  The  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  Colond 
Lloyd  AspinwaU  for  the  illegal  seizure  and  detention  of  that  vessel  was 
referred  to  arbitration  by  mutual  consent,  and  has  resulted  in  an  award 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  owners,  of  the  sum  of  $19,702.50  in  gold. 
Another  and  long-pending  claim  of  like  nature,  that  of  the  whaleship 
Canada^  has  been  disposed  of  by  friendly  arbitrament  during  the  present 
year.  It  was  referred,  by  the  joint  consent  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  to  the  decision  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
minister  at  Washington,  who  kindly  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  ex- 
amining the  voluminous  mass  of  correspondence  and  testimony  submitted 
by  the  two  Governments,  and  awarded  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$100,740.09  in  gold,  which  has  since  been  paid  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. These  recent  examples  show  that  the  mode  which  the  United 
States  have  proposed  to  Spain  for  adjusting  the  pending  claims  is  just 
and  feasible,  and  that  it  may  be  agreed  to  by  either  nation  without  dis- 
honor. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  moderate  demand  may  be  acceded 
to  by  Spain  without  further  delay.  Should  the  pending  negotiations, 
unfortunately  and  unexpectedly,  be  without  result,  it  will  then  become 
my  duty  to  communicate  that  fact  to  Congress  and  invite  its  action  on 
the  subject. 

The  long-deferred  peace  conference  between  Spain  and  the  allied 
South  American  Republics  has  been  inaugurated  in  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  17th 
of  December,  1866,  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  offered 
its  friendly  offices  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  harmony  between 
Spain  and  the  allied  Republics.  Hesitations  and  obstacles  occurred  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  offer.  Ultimately,  however,  a  conference  was 
arranged,  and  was  opened  in  this  city  on  the  29th  of  October  last,  at 
which  I  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to  preside.  It  was  attended 
by  the  ministers  of  Spain,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecuador,  In  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  a  representative  from  Bolivia,  the  conference  was 
adjourned  until  the  attendance  of  a  plenipotentiary  from  that  Republic 
cotild  be  secured  or  other  measures  could  be  adopted  toward  compassing 
its  objects. 

The  allied  and  other  Republics  of  Spanish  origin  on  tUs  ooGtineot 
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may  see  in  this  fact  a  new  proof  of  our  sincere  interest  in  their  welfare, 
of  our  desire  to  see  them  blessed  with  good  governments,  capable  of 
maintaining  order  and  of  preserving  their  respective  territorial  integrity, 
and  of  our  sincere  wish  to  extend  our  own  commercial  and  social  rela- 
tions with  them.  The  time  is  not  probably  far  distant  when,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  the  European  political  connection  with  this 
continent  will  cease.  Our  policy  should  be  shaped,  in  view  of  this  prob- 
ability, so  as  to  ally  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Spanish  American 
States  more  closely  to  our  own,  and  thus  give  the  United  States  all  the 
preeminence  and  all  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Clay  contemplated  when  they  proposed  to  join  in  the  congress  of 
Panama. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  I 
Republic  of  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States  failed  to  receive  the  requi-  | 
site  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.    I  was  thoroughly  convinced  then  that  i 
the  best  interests  of  this  country,  commercially  and  materially,  demanded  / 
its  ratification.    Time  has  only  confirmed  me  in  this  view.    I  now  firmly 
believe  that  the  moment  it  is  known  that  the  United  States  have  entirely 
abandoned  the  project  of  accepting  as  a  part  of  its  territory  the  island  of 
San  Domingo  a  free  port  will  be  negotiated  for  by  European  nations  in 
the  Bay  of  Samana,     A  large  commercial  city  will  spring  up,  to  which 
we  will  be  tributary  without  receiving  corresponding  benefits,  and  then 
will  be  seen  the  folly  of  our  rejecting  so  great  a  prize.    The  Government 
of  San  Domingo  has  voluntarily  sought  this  annexation.     It  is  a  weak 
power,  numbering  probably  less  than  120,000  souls,  and  yet  possessing 
one  of  the  richest  territories  under  the  sun,  capable  of  supporting  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000,000  people  in  luxury.    The  people  of  San  Domingo  are 
not  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  their  present  condition,  and 
must  look  for  outside  support.    They  yearn  for  the  protection  of  our 
free  institutions  and  laws,  our  progress  and  civilization.    Shall  we  refuse 
them? 

The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  because  of  its  geograph- 
ical  position.  It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  transit  of  commerce.  It  possesses  the  richest  soil,  best  and  most 
capacious  harbors,  most  salubrious  climate,  and  the  most  valuable  prod* 
ucts  of  the  forests,  mine,  and  soil  of  any  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Its 
possession  by  us  will  in  a  few  years  bmld  up  a  coastwise  commerce  of 
immense  magnitude,  which  will  go  far  toward  restoring  to  us  otir  lost 
merchant  marine.  It  will  give  to  us  those  articles  which  we  consume 
so  largely  and  do  not  produce,  thus  equalizing  our  exports  and  imports. 
In  case  of  foreign  war  it  will  give  us  command  of  all  the  islands  referred  | 
to,  and  thus  prevent  an  enemy  from  ever  again  possessing  himself  of  L 
rendezvous  upon  our  very  coast.  At  present  our  coast  trade  between 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atiantic  and  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  cut  into  by  the  Bahamas  and  the  Antilles.    Twice  we  miust. 
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as  it  were,  pass  through  foreign  cotmtries  to  get  by  sea  from  Georgia 
to  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

San  Domingo,  with  a  stable  government,  under  which  her  immense 
resources  can  be  developed,  will  give  remtmerative  wages  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  laborers  not  now  upon  the  island.  This  labor  will  take  advan- 
tage of  every  available  means  of  transportadon  to  abandon  the  adjacent 
islands  and  seek  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  its  sequence—each  inhab- 

Iitant  receiving  the  reward  of  his  own  labor.  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  will 
have  to  abolish  slavery,  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  to  retain  their 
laborers. 

San  Domingo  will  become  a  large  consumer  of  the  products  of  North- 
em  farms  and  manufactories.  The  cheap  rate  at  which  her  citizens  can 
be  furnished  with  food,  tools,  and  machinery  will  make  it  necessary  that 
contiguous  islands  should  have  the  same  advantages  in  order  to  compete 
in  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  etc  This  will 
open  to  us  a  still  wider  market  for  our  products.  The  production  of  our 
own  supply  of  these  articles  will  cut  off  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  our  annual  imports,  besides  largely  increasing  our  exports.  With 
such  a  picture  it  is  easy  to  see  how  our  large  debt  abroad  is  ultimately  to 
be  extinguished.  With  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  (including  interest 
on  bonds  held  by  foreigners  and  money  spent  by  our  citizens  traveling  in 
foreign  lands)  equal  to  the  entire  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  this  result  is  to  be  otherwise  accomplished. 
ft  The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is- an  adherence  to  the  "  Monroe  doc-]] 
trine;"  it  is  a  measure  of  national  protection;  it  is  asserting  our  just  claim'' 
to  a  controlling  influence  over  the  great  commercial  traffic  soon  to  flow 
from  west  to  east  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  it  is  to  build  up  our 
merchant  marine;  it  is  to  furnish  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
farms,  shops,  and  manufactories;  it  is  to  make  slavery  insupportable  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  once,  and  ultimately  so  in  Brazil;  it  is  to  settle  m 
the  unhappy  condition  of  Cuba  and  end  an  exterminating  conflict;  it  is  'I 
to  provide  honest  means  of  pa3dng  our  honest  debts  vidthout  overtaxing 
the  people;  it  is  to  furnish  our  citizens  with  the  necessaries  of  everyday 
life  at  cheaper  rates  than  ever  before;  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a  rapid  stride 
toward  that  greatness  which  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  entitle  this  country  to  assume  among 
nations. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  I  earnestly  urge  upon  Con* 
gress  early  action  expressive  of  its  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  acquir- 
ing San  Domingo.  My  suggestion  is  that  by  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  the  Executive  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  authorities  of  San  Domingo  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  island,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  a  commission.  The  question  may  then  be  determined, 
either  by  the  actkni  of  the  Senate  upootbe  treaty  or  the  joint  action  oC 
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the  two  Houses  of  Congress  upon  a  resolution  of  annexation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  advantages 
to  flow  from  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo,  and  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tages— I  might  alm[08t^sa£.^lamities — ^to  flow  from  nonacquisition,  that 
I  believe  the  subject  has  only  to  be  investigated  to  be  approved. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  representations  in  regard  to  the  injurious 
effects,  especially  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  of  the  policy  of 
the  Mexican  Government  in  exempting  from  impost  duties  a  large  tract 
of  its  territory  on  our  borders  have  not  only  been  fruitless,  but  that  it  is 
even  proposed  in  that  country  to  extend  the  limits  within  which  the  privi- 
lege adverted  to  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  The  expediency  of  taking 
into  your  serious  consideration  proper  measures  for  countervailing  the 
policy  referred  to  will,  it  is  presumed,  engage  your  earnest  attention. 

It  is  the  obvious  interest,  especially  of  neighboring  nations,  to  provide 
against  impunity  to  those  who  may  have  committed  high  crimes  within 
their  borders  and  who  may  have  sought  refuge  abroad.  For  this  pur' 
pose  extradition  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  several  of  the  Central 
American  Republics,  and  others  are  in  progress. 

The  sense  of  Congress  is  desired,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  commission  on  claims  against  Venezuela,  as  com- 
municated in  my  messages  of  March  i6, 1869,  March  i,  1870,  and  March 
31,  Z870.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  distribute  any  of  the 
money  which  has  been  received  from  that  Government  until  Congress 
shall  have  acted  on  the  subject* 

The  massacres  of  French  and  Rusaan  re^dents  at  Tien-Tsin,  under 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
premeditated,  and  to  indicate  a  purpose  among  the  populace  to  extermi* 
nate  foreigners  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  evidence  fails  to  establish 
such  a  supposition,  but  shows  a  complicity  between  the  local  authorities 
and  the  mob.  The  Government  at  Peking,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
disposed  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  do  so. 
Unfortunately,  the  news  of  the  war  between  the  German  States  and 
France  reached  China  soon  after  the  massacre.  It  would  appear  that 
the  popular  mind  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  this  contest, 
extending  to  Chinese  waters,  would  neutralize  the  Christian  influence 
and  power,  and  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  superstitious  masses 
might  expel  all  foreigners  and  restore  mandarin  influence.  Anticipating 
trouble  from  this  cause,  I  invited  France  and  North  Germany  to  make 
an  authorized  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  East  (where  they  were  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  act  of  the  commanders),  and  to  act  together  for 
the  future  protection  in  China  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  Americans 
and  Europeans. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  for  abolishing  the  mixed  courts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
ilave  trade  have  been  exchanged.     It  is  believed  that  the  slave  trade  is 
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now  confined  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  whence  the  slaves  are  taken 
to  Arabian  markets. 

The  ratifications  of  the  naturaUzation  convention  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  have  also  .been  exchanged  during  the  recess, 
and  thus  a  long-standing  dispute  between  the  two  Governments  has 
been  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  always  contended  for  by 
the  United  States. 

In  April  last,  while  engaged  in  locating  a  military  reservation  near 
Pembina,  a  corps  of  engineers  discovered  that  the  commonly  received 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  at 
that  place  is  about  4,700  feet  south  of  the  true  position  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  and  that  the  line,  when  run  on  what  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
true  position  of  that  parallel,  would  leave  the  fort  of  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company  at  Pembina  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  This 
information  being  communicated  to  the  British  Government,  I  was  re- 
quested to  consent,  and  did  consent,  that  the  British  occupation  of  the 
fort  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  should  continue  for  the  present.  I 
deem  it  important,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  boundary  line  should 
be  definitely  fixed  by  a  joint  commission  of  the  two  Governments,  and  I 
submit  herewith  estimates  of  the  expense  of  such  a  commission  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
for  that  purpose.  The  land  boundary  has  already  been  fixed  and  marked 
from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Motmtains  to  the  Georgian  Bay.  It  should 
now  be  in  Uke  manner  marked  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  regret  to  say  that  no  conduaon  has  been  reached  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  claims  against  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  the  course  adopted  by 
that  Government  during  the  rebellion.  The  cabinet  of  London,  so  far 
as  its  views  have  been  expressed,  does  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  concede 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  guilty  of  any  negligence,  or  did  or 
permitted  any  act  during  the  war  by  which  the  United  States  has  just 
cause  of  complaint.  Our  firm  and  unalterable  convictions  are  directly 
the  reverse.  I  therefore  recommend  to  Congress  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  take  proof  of  the  amount  and  the  ownership  of 
these  several  daims,  on  notice  to  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty  at 
Washington,  and  that  authority  be  given  for  the  settlement  of  these 
daims  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the  Government  shall  have  the  own- 
ership of  the  private  daims,  as  well  as  the  responsible  control  of  all  the 
demands  against  Great  Britain.  It  can  not  be  necessary  to  add  that 
whenever  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  entertain  a  desire  for  a  fall 
and  friendly  adjustment  of  these  daims  the  United  States  will  enter  upoo 
their  consideration  with  an  earnest  desire  for  a  condnsion  consistent 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  both  nations. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Canadian  authorities  toward  the  fishermen 
oC  the  United  States  during  the  past  season  has  not  been  marked  by  a 
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friendly  feeling.  By  the  first  article  of  the  convention  of  18 18  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it  was  agreed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  should  have  forever,  in  common  with  British  sub- 
jects, the  right  of  taking  fish  in  certain  waters  therein  defined.  In  the 
waters  not  included  in  the  limits  named  in  the  convention  (within  3  miles 
of  parts  of  the  British  coast)  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to 
give  to  intruding  fishermen  of  the  United  States  a  reasonable  warning 
of  their  violation  of  the  technical  rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  Imperial 
Government  is  understood  to  have  delegated  the  whole  or  a  share  of  its 
jurisdiction  or  control  of  these  inshore  fishing  grounds  to  the  colonial 
authority  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  this  semi-independent 
but  irresponsible  agent  has  exercised  its  delegated  powers  in  an  unfriendly 
way.  Vessels  have  been  seized  without  notice  or  warning,  in  violation 
of  the  custom  previously  prevailing,  and  have  been  taken  into  the  colonial 
ports,  their  voyages  broken  up,  and  the  vessels  condemned.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  unfriendly  and  vexatious  treatment  was  designed 
to  bear  harshly  upon  the  hardy  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  political  effect  upon  this  Government.  The  statutes  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  assume  a  still  broader  and  more  untenable  jurisdiction  over  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States.  They  authorize  officers  or  persons  to  bring 
vessels  hovering  within  3  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbors  of  Canada  into  port,  to  search  the  cargo,  to  examine  the  master 
on  oath  touching  the  cargo  and  voyage,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  a  heavy 
pecuniary  penalty  if  true  answers  are  not  given;  and  if  such  a  vessel  is 
found  **  preparing  to  fish'*  within  3  marine  miles  of  any  of  such  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  without  a  license,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  named  in  the  last  license  granted  to  it,  they  provide  that  the  ves- 
sel, with  her  tackle,  etc.,  shall  be  forfeited.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
condemnations  have  been  made  under  this  statute.  Should  the  author- 
ities of  Canada  attempt  to  enforce  it,  it  will  become  my  duty  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Her  Majesty's  officers  that  the  fishing  vessels 
of  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  enter  the  open  ports  of  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  except  for  the  purposes  of  shelter  and  re- 
pairing damages,  of  purchasing  wood  and  obtaining  water;  that  they  have 
no  right  to  enter  at  the  British  custom-houses  or  to  trade  there  except  in 
the  purchase  of  wood  and  water,  and  that  they  must  depart  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  notice  to  leave.  It  is  not  known  that  any  seizure  of  a 
fishing  vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  under 
this  claim.  So  far  as  the  claim  is  founded  on  an  alleged  construction  of 
the  convention  of  1818,  it  can  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  by  Her  Majesty'js  Government. 

During  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  negotiation  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1818  the  British  commissioners  proposed  to  expressly  exclude  the 
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Eshermen  of  the  United  States  from  **the  privilege  of  carrying  on  trade 
with  any  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  residing  within  the  Umits 
assigned  for  their  use;''  and  also  that  it  should  not  be  "lawful  for  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  said  fishery  to  have  on  board  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary; 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  said  fishing  grounds: 
and  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  shall  contravene  this  regula- 
tion may  be  seized,  condemned,  and  confiscated,  with  her  cargo." 

This  proposition,  which  is  identical  with  the  construction  now  put  upon 
the  language  of  the  convention,  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  and  thereupon  was  abandoned  by  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  Article  I,  as  it  stands  in  the  convention,  was  substituted. 

If,  however,  it  be  said  that  this  claim  is  fotmded  on  provincial  or  colo- 
nial statutes,  and  not  upon  the  convention,  this  Government  can  not  but 
regard  them  as  unfriendly,  and  in  contravention  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of 
the  letter,  of  the  treaty,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  which  the  Imperial 
Government  is  alone  responsible. 

Anticipating  that  an  attempt  may  possibly  be  made  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their  unneighborly  acts  toward 
our  fishermen,  I  recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  Executive  the  power 
to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  operation  of  the  laws  authorizing  the 
transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  bond  across  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  to  Canada,  and,  further,  should  such  an  extreme  meas- 
ure become  necessary,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  laws  whereby  the 
vessels  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  permitted  to  enter  the  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

A  like  unfriendly  disposition  has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  Canada 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  claim  of  right  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  river  constitutes  a 
natural  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  eight  States,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  17,600,000  inhabitants,  and  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  661 ,367 
tons  upon  the  waters  which  discharge  into  it.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
our  ports  on  these  waters  is  open  to  British  competition,  and  the  major 
part  of  it  is  done  in  British  bottoms. 

If  the  American  seamen  be  excluded  from  this  natural  avenue  to 
the  ocean,  the  monopoly  of  the  direct  commerce  of  the  lake  ports  with 
the  Atlantic  would  be  in  foreign  hands,  their  vessels  on  transatlantic 
voyages  having  an  access  to  our  lake  ports  which  would  be  denied  to 
American  vessels  on  similar  voyages.  To  state  such  a  proposition  is 
to  refute  its  justice. 

During  the  Administration  of  Mr.  John  Qnincy  Adams  Mr.  Clay  unan« 
swerably  demaostiated  the  natural  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  claiming  that  the  act  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  opeiiing  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers  to  all  nations 
showed  the  judgment  of  European  jurists  and  statesmen  that  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  a  country  througli  which  a  navigable  river  passes  have  a  nat- 
ural right  to  enjoy  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  and  into  the  sea,  even 
though  passing  through  the  territories  of  another  power.  This  right 
does  not  exclude  the  coequal  right  of  the  sovereign  possessing  the  ter-^ 
ritory  through  which  the  river  debouches  into  the  sea  to  make  such 
regulations  relative  to  the  police  of  the  navigation  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary;  but  those  regulations  should  be  framed  in  a  liberal  spirit  of 
oomity,  and  should  not  impose  needless  burdens  upon  the  commerce 
which  has  the  right  of  transit.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  more 
advantageous  to  arrange  these  regulations  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
United  States  are  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  arrangement  as  to  the 
police  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  may  be  suggested  by  Great  Britain. 

If  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Clay  was  just  when  the  population  of  States 
bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  was  only  3,400,000,  it  now  derives 
greater  force  and  equity  from  the  increased  population,  wealth,  produc- 
tion, and  tonnage  of  the  States  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Since  Mr.  Clay 
advanced  his  argument  in  behalf  of  our  right  the  principle  for  which  he 
contended  has  been  frequently,  and  by  various  nations,  recognized  by  law 
or  by  treaty,  and  has  been  extended  to  several  other  great  rivers.  By  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Mayence  in  1831  the  Rhine  was  declared  free  from 
the  point  where  it  is  first  navigable  into  the  sea.  By  the  convention 
between.  Spain  and  Portugal  concluded  in  1835  the  navigation  of  the 
Douro  throughout  its  whole  extent  was  made  free  for  the  subjects  of  both 
Crowns.  In  1853  the  Argentine  Confederation  by  treaty  threw  open 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  to  the  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations.  In  1856  the  Crimean  War  was  closed  by  a  treaty 
which  provided  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube.  In  1858  Bolivia 
by  treaty  declared  that  it  regarded  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  in 
accordance  with  fixed  principles  of  national  law,  as  highways  or  chan- 
nels opened  by  nature  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  In  1859  the  Para- 
guay was  made  free  by  treaty,  and  in  December,  1866,  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  by  imperial  decree  declared  the  Amazon  to  be  open  to  the  frontier 
of  Brazil  to  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.  The  greatest  living  Brit- 
ish authority  on  this  subject,  while  asserting  the  abstract  right  of  the 
British  claim,  says: 

It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  Great  Britain  may  ground  her  refusal  upon  strict 
laWf  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  deny,  first,  that  in  so  doing  she  exercises  harshly  an 
extreme  and  hard  law;  secondly,  that  her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  in  glaring  and  discreditable  inconsistency  with  her  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  ground  that  she  possessed  a  smaU 
domain  in  which  the  Mississippi  took  its  rise,  she  insisted  on  the  right  to  navigate  the 
entire  volume  of  its  waters.  On  the  ground  that  she  possesses  both  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea,^  she  denies  to  the  United  States 
the  right  of  navigation,  though  about  one-half  of  the  waters  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie. 
Huron,  and  Superior,  and  the  whole  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  which  the  river  fl(»wib 
are  the  property  of  the  United  Stateiw 
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The  whole  nation  is  interested  in  securing  cheap  transportation  from 
the  agricultural  States  of  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  To  the 
citizens  of  those  States  it  secures  a  greater  return  for  their  labor;  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  it  affords  cheaper  food;  to  the  nation, 
an  increase  in  the  annual  surplus  of  wealth.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  will  see  the  justice  of  abandoning  the  narrow 
and  inconsistent  claim  to  which  her  Canadian  Provinces  have  urged  her 
adherence. 

Our  depressed  commerce  is  a  subject  to  which  I  called  your  special 
attention  at  the  last  session,  and  suggested  that  we  will  in  the  future 
have  to  look  more  to  the  countries  south  of  us,  and  to  China  and  Japan, 
for  its  revival.  Our  representatives  to  all  these  Governments  have  ex- 
erted their  influence  to  encourage  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited.  But  the  fact  exists  that  the 
carrying  is  done  almost  entirely  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  while  this  state 
of  affairs  exists  we  can  not  control  our  due  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world;  that  between  the  Pacific  States  and  China  and  Japan  is  about  all 
the  carrying  trade  now  conducted  in  American  vessels.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  liberal  policy  toward  that  line  of  American  steamers — one  that 
will  insure  its  success,  and  even  increased  usefulness. 

The  cost  of  building  iron  vessels,  the  only  ones  that  can  compete  with 
foreign  ships  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  so  much  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  foreign  countries  that  without  some  assistance  from  the 
Government  they  can  not  be  successfully  built  here.  There  will  be  sev- 
eral propositions  laid  before  Congress  in  the  course  of  the  present  session 
looking  to  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  Even  if  it  should  be  at  some  cost  to  the 
National  Treasury,!  hope  such  encouragement  will  be  given  as  will  secure 
American  shipping  on  the  high  seas  and  American  shipbuilding  at  home. 

The  condition  of  the  archives  at  the  Department  of  State  calls  for  the 
early  action  of  Congress.  The  building  now  rented  by  that  Department 
is  a  frail  structure,  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  from  the  other  Departments,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used,  has  not  capacity  to  accommodate  the  archives,  and  is  not 
fireproof.  Its  remote  situation,  its  slender  construction,  and  the  absence 
of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  neighborhood  leave  but  little  hope  of  safety 
for  either  the  building  or  its  contents  in  case  of  the  accident  of  a  fiie. 
Its  destruction  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  rolls  containing  th«  original 
acts  and  resolutions  of  Cong^ress,  of  the  historic  records  of  the  Revolu* 
tion  and  of  the  Confederation,  of  the  whole  series  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular archives  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,and  of  the  many  other 
valuable  records  and  papers  left  with  that  Department  when  it  was  the 
principal  depoatory  of  the  governmental  archives.  I  recommend  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  Department  of  State. 

I  recommend  to  yovx  oonaderation  the  propriety  of  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  whkli  they  seem  more  apprapriatdy 


SETTLEMENT  OF  ALABAMA  CLAIMS 

The  modem  world,  up  to  18721  had  not  beheld  any  example  of  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  peaceful  process  of  law.  When  the  irritat- 
ing nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  popular  readiness  for  war  in  both 
countries  are  consideredi  the  glory  of  the  achievement  is  increased.  The 
maintenance  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
exclusion  of  all  but  friendly  rivalry  between  them  is  of  vast  importance  to  our 
race  and  to  all  the  world.  One  of  the  most  valuable  results,  therefore,  of  the 
Geneva  Arbitration  was  the  code  of  rules  there  devised  to  govern  Anglo- 
American  relations. 

The  two  men  most  closely  associated  with  the  event  are  President  Grant 
and  Hamilton  Fish,  his  Secretary  of  State.  Their  narrative  of  the  negotia- 
tions will  be  found  by  consulting  the  heading  "  Alabama  Claims,"  in  the  index 
(volume  eleven),  where  are  cited  the  pages  on  which  discussions  of  the  matter 
occtur.  The  article  on  the  Alabama  Claims  which  precedes  the  page  citations^ 
presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  case. 
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to  belong*  all  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  Territories  with  which 
the  Department  of  State  is  now  charged  by  law  or  usage;  and  from  the 
Interior  Department  to  the  War  Department  the  Pension  Bureau,  so  far 
as  it  regulates  the  payment  of  soldiers'  pensions.  I  would  further  rec- 
ommend that  the  payment  of  naval  pensions  be  transferred  to  one  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  $18,244,346.01  less  than  for  the  current  one,  but  exceed  the 
appropriations  for  the  present  year  for  the  same  items  $8,972,127.56. 
In  this  estimate,  however,  is  included  $22,338,278.37  for  public  works 
heretofore  beg^un  under  Congressional  provision,  and  of  which  only  so 
much  is  asked  as  Congress  may  choose  to  give.  The  appropriation  for 
the  same  works  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  $1 1 ,984,518.08. 

The  average  value  of  gold,  as  compared  with  national  cturency,  for 
the  whole  of  the  year  1869  was  about  134,  and  for  eleven  months  of 
1870  the  same  relative  value  has  been  about  115.  The  approach  to  a 
specie  basis  is  very  gratif3dng,  but  the  fact  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
instability  of  the  value  of  our  currency  is  prejudicial  to  our  prosperity, 
and  tends  to  keep  up  prices,  to  the  detriment  of  trade.  The  evils  of  a 
depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency  are  so  great  that  now,  when  the 
premium  on  gold  has  fallen  so  much,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  by  wise  and  prudent  legislation  Congress  should  look  to  a 
policy  which  would  place  our  currency  at  par  with  gold  at  no  distant  day. 

The  tax  collected  from  the  people  has  been  reduced  more  than  $80,- 
000,000  per  annum.  By  steadiness  in  our  present  course  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  in  a  few  short  years  the  national  taxgatherer  may  not  disappear 
from  the  door  of  the  citizen  almost  entirely.  With  the  revenue  stamp 
dispensed  by  postmasters  in  every  community,  a  tax  upon  liquors  of  all 
sorts  and  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  and  by  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  tarifiF, 
which  will  put  a  duty  only  upon  those  articles  which  we  could  dispense 
with,  known  as  luxuries,  and  on  those  which  we  use  more  of  than  we  pro- 
duce, revenue  enough  may  be  raised  after  a  few  years  of  peace  and  conse- 
quent reduction  of  indebtedness  to  fulfill  all  our  obligations.  A  further 
reduction  of  expenses,  in  addition  to  a  reduction  of  interest  account,  may 
be  relied  on  to  make  this  practicable.  Revenue  reform,  if  it  means  this, 
has  my  hearty  support.  If  it  implies  a  collection  of  all  the  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  pensions,  etc. ,  by  directly  taxing  the  people,  then  I  am 
against  revenue  reform,  and  confidently  believe  the  people  are  with  me. 
If  it  means  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  means  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  Government,  and  thereby  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  and 
pensions,  then  I  am  still  more  opposed  to  such  kind  of  revenue  reform. 
Revenue  reform  has  not  been  defined  by  any  of  its  advocates  to  my 
knowledge,  but  seems  to  be  accepted  as  something  which  is  to  supply 
every  man's  wants  without  any  cost  or  effort  on  his  part. 
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A  true  revenue  reform  can  not  be  made  in  a  day,  but  must  be  the  work 
of  national  legislation  and  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  revenue  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  all  duty  should  be  removed  from  coffee,  tea  and  other  arti- 
cles of  universal  use  not  produced  by  ourselves.  The  necessities  of  the 
country  compel  us  to  collect  revenue  from  our  imports.  An  army  of 
assessors  and  collectors  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  citizen,  but  that  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  is  necessary.  Such  a  tariff,  so  far  as  it  acts  as  an 
encouragement  to  home  production,  affords  employment  to  labor  at  living 
wages,  in  contrast  to  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World,  and  also  in  the 
development  of  home  resources. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  day  of  July,  1870,  the  Army  has 
gradually  been  reduced,  so  that  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1871,  the  num- 
ber of  commissioned  officers  and  men  will  not  exceed  the  number  con- 
templated by  that  law. 

The  War  Department  building  is  an  old  structure,  not  fireproof,  and 
entirely  inadequate  in  dimensions  to  our  present  wants.  Many  thousands 
of  dollars  are  now  paid  annually  for  rent  of  private  buildings  to  accom- 
modate the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department.  I  recommend  an  appro- 
priation for  a  new  War  Department  building,  suited  to  the  present  and 
growing  wants  of  the  nation. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  a  very  satisfactory  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenses  of  the  Army  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  For  details 
you  are  referred  to  his  accompanying  report. 

The  expenses  of  the  Navy  for  the  whole  of  the  last  year — i.  e,^  from 
December  i,  1869,  the  date  of  the  last  report — are  less  than  $19,000,000, 
or  about  $1 ,000,000  less  than  they  were  the  previous  year.  The  expenses 
since  the  commencement  of  this  fiscal  year — i,  e. ,  since  July  i — show  for 
the  five  months  a  decrease  of  over  $2,400,000  from  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding months  last  year.  The  estimates  for  the  current  year  were 
$28,205,671.37.  Those  for  next  year  are  $20,683,317,  with  $955,100 
additional  for  necessary  permanent  improvements.  These  estimates  axe 
made  closely  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  naval  establishment  as  it 
now  is,  without  much  in  the  nature  of  permanent  improvement.  The 
appropriations  made  for  the  last  and  current  years  were  evidently  intended 
by  Congress,  and  are  sufficient  only,  to  keep  the  Navy  on  its  present  foot- 
ing by  the  repairing  and  refitting  of  our  old  ships. 

This  policy  must,  of  course,  gradually  but  surely  destroy  the  Navy,  and 
it  is  in  itself  far  from  economical,  as  each  year  that  it  is  pursued  the  ne- 
cessity for  mere  repairs  in  ships  and  navy-yards  becomes  more  imperative 
and  more  costly,  and  our  current  expenses  are  annually  increased  for  the 
mere  repair  of  ships,  many  of  which  must  soon  become  unsafe  and  use- 
less. I  hope  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  be  able  to  submit 
to  it  a  plan  by  which  naval  vessels  can  be  built  and  repairs  made  with 
great  saving  upon  the  present  cost. 

It  can  hardly  be  wise  statesmanship  in  a  Government  which  icprcseutB 
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a  ootintry  with  over  5,000  miles  of  coast  line  on  both  oceans,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  and  containing  40,000,000  progressive  people,  with  relations  of 
every  nature  with  almost  every  foreign  country,  to  rest  with  such  inade- 
quate means  of  enforcing  any  foreign  policy,  either  of  protection  or  re- 
dress. Separated  by  the  ocean  from  the  nations  of  the  Eastern  Continent, 
our  Navy  is  our  only  means  of  direct  protection  to  our  citizens  abroad  or 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  foreign  policy. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  shows  a  most  sat- 
isfactory working  of  that  Department.  With  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein,  particularly  those  relating  to  a  reform  in 
the  franking  privilege  and  the  adoption  of  the  *' correspondence  cards," 
a  self-sustaining  postal  system  may  speedily  be  looked  for,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day  a  further  reduction  of  the  rate  of  postage  be  attained. 

I  recommend  authorization  by  Congress  to  the  Postmaster-General  and 
Attorney-General  to  issue  all  commissions  to  officials  appointed  through 
their  respective  Departments.  At  present  these  commissions,  where  ap- 
pointments are  Presidential,  are  issued  by  the  State  Department.  The 
law  in  all  the  Departments  of  Government,  except  those  of  the  Post-Office 
and  of  Justice,  authorizes  each  to  issue  its  own  commissions. 

Always  favoring  practical  reforms,  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
one  abuse  of  long  standing  which  I  would  Uke  to  see  remedied  by  this 
Congress.  It  is  a  reform  in  the  dvil  service  of  the  country.  I  would 
have  it  go  beyond  the  mere  fixing  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  clerks  and 
employees  who  do  not  require  "the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate" 
to  make  their  appointments  complete.  I  would  have  it  govern,  not 
the  tenure,  but  the  manner  of  making  all  appointments.  There  is  no 
duty  which  so  much  embarrasses  the  Executive  and  heads  of  Depart- 
ments as  that  of  appointments,  nor  is  there  any  such  arduous  and  thank- 
less labor  imposed  on  Senators  and  Representatives  as  that  of  finding 
places  for  constituents.  The  present  system  does  not  secure  the  best 
men,  and  often  not  even  fit  men,  for  public  place.  The  elevation  and 
purification  of  the  dvil  service  of  the  Government  will  be  hailed  with 
approval  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

Reform  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  has  recdved  the  special 
attention  of  the  Administration  from  its  inauguration  to  the  present  day. 
The  experiment  of  making  it  a  missionary  wprk  was  tried  with  a  few 
agendes  given  to  the  denomination  of  Friends,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  most  advantageously.  All  agendes  and  superintendendes  not  so 
disposed  of  were  given  to  officers  of  the  Army.  The  act  of  Congress  redu- 
cing the  Army  renders  army  officers  ineligible  for  dvil  positions.  Indian 
agencies  being  civil  offices,  I  determined  to  give  all  the  agencies  to  such 
religious  denominations  as  had  heretofore  established  missionaries  among 
the  Indians,  and  perhaps  to  some  other  denominations  who  would  under- 
take the  work  on  the  same  terms — /.  ^.,  as  a  missionary  work.  The 
oodeties  selected  are  allowed  to  name  thdr  own  agents,  subject  to  the 
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approval  of  the  Executive,  and  are  expected  to  watch  over  them  and  aid 
them  as  missionaries,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  Indian,  and  to  train 
him  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  Government  watches  over  the  official  acts 
of  these  agents,  and  requires  of  them  as  strict  an  accountability  as  if  they 
were  appointed  in  any  other  manner.  I  entertain  the  confident  hope 
that  the  policy  now  pursued  will  in  a  few  years  bring  all  the  Indians 
upon  reservations,  where  they  will  live  in  houses,  and  have  schoolhouses 
and  churches,  and  will  be  pursuing  peaceful  and  self -sustaining  avoca- 
tions, and  where  they  may  be  visited  by  the  law-abiding  white  man  with 
the  same  impunity  that  he  now  visits  the  civilized  white  settlements.  I 
call  your  special  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  full  information  on  this  subject. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  8,095,413  acres  of  public  land  were  disposed 
of.  Of  this  quantity  3,698,910.05  acres  were  taken  under  the  home- 
stead law  and  2,159,515.81  acres  sold  for  cash.  The  remainder  was 
located  with  military  warrants,  college  or  Indian  scrip,  or  applied  in  satis- 
faction of  grants  to  raihroads  or  for  other  public  uses.  The  entries  tmder 
the  homestead  law  during  the  last  year  covered  961,545  acres  more  than 
those  during  the  preceding  year.  Surveys  have  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  means  applicable  to  the  purpose.  The 
quautity  of  land  in  market  will  amply  supply  the  present  demands 
The  daim  of  the  settler  under  the  homestead  or  the  preemption  laws 
is  not,  however,  limited  to  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry.  Any 
unappropriated  surveyed  public  land  may,  to  a  limited  amount,  be  ac- 
quired under  the  former  laws  if  the  party  entitled  to  enter  under  them 
will  comply  with  the  requirements  they  prescribe  in  regard  to  the  resi- 
dence and  cultivation.  The  actual  settler's  preference  right  of  purchase 
is  even  broader,  and  extends  to  lands  which  were  unsurveyed  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement.  His  right  was  formerly  confined  within  much  nar- 
rower limits,  and  at  one  period  of  our  history  was  conferred  only  by  spe- 
cial statutes.  They  were  enacted  from  time  to  time  to  legalize  what  was 
then  regarded  as  an  unauthorized  intrusion  upon  the  national  domain. 
The  opinion  that  the  public  lands  should  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  source 
of  revenue  is  no  longer  maintained.  The  rapid  settlement  and  success- 
ful cultivation  of  them  are  now  justly  considered  of  more  importance  to 
our  well-being  than  is  the  fund  which  the  sale  of  them  would  produce. 
The  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  new  States  and  Territories 
attest  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  which  invites  the  tiller  of  the  scnl 
to  secure  a  permanent  home  on  terms  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  pio- 
neer who  incurs  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  frontier  life,  and  thus 
aids  in  laying  the  foundation  of  new  commonwealths,  renders  a  ^gnal 
service  to  his  country,  and  is  entitled  to  its  special  favor  and  protection. 
These  laws  secure  that  object  and  largely  promote  the  general  welfare. 
They  should  therefore  be  cherished  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our  land 
system. 
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Cood  faith  requires  us  to  give  full  effect  to  existing  grants.  The  time- 
honored  and  beneficent  policy  of  setting  apart  certain  sections  of  public 
land  for  educational  purposes  in  the  new  States  should  be  continued. 
When  ample  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  these  objects,  I  submit 
as  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  residue  of  our 
national  domain  should  not  be  wholly  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of 
the  homestead  and  preemption  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  granted  to  the  States 
in  which  they  are  situated,  the  lands  taken  under  the  agricultural-college 
acts  and  for  internal-improvement  purposes  under  the  act  of  September, 
1 84 1,  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto,  there  had  been  conveyed  up  to 
the  dose  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  by  patent  or  other  equivalent  title,  to  States 
and  corporations  27,836,257.63  acres  for  railways,  canals,  and  wagon 
roads.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  quantity  of  1741735,523  acres 
is  still  due  under  grants  for  like  uses.  The  policy  of  thus  aiding  the 
States  in  building  works  of  internal  improvement  was  inaugurated  more 
than  forty  years  since  in  the  grants  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  aid  those 
States  in  opening  canals  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  with  those 
of  Lake  Erie  and  the  waters  of  the  lUinois  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan. 
It  was  followed,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  grant  to  Illinois  of  alter- 
nate sections  of  public  land  within  certain  limits  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway.  Fourteen  States  and  sundry  corporations  have  received  similar 
subsidies  in  connection  with  railways  completed  or  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. As  the  reserved  sections  are  rated  at  the  double  minimum,  the  sale 
of  them  at  the  enhanced  price  has  thus  in  many  instances  indemnified 
the  Treasury  for  the  granted  lands.  The  construction  of  some  of  these 
thoroughfares  has  undoubtedly  given  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  and  the  settlement  of  the  more  distant  portions  of 
the  country.  It  may,  however,  be  well  insisted  that  much  of  our  legisla- 
tion in  this  regard  has  been  characterized  by  indiscriminate  and  profuse 
liberality.  The  United  States  should  not  loan  their  credit  in  aid  of 
any  enterprise  undertaken  by  States  or  corporations,  nor  grant  lands 
in  any  instance,  unless  the  projected  work  is  of  acknowledged  national 
importance.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient and  unnecessary  to  bestow  subsidies  of  either  description;  but  should 
Congress  determine  otherwise  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  right  of 
settlers  and  of  the  public  be  more  effectually  secured  and  protected  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1870,  there  were  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office  19,411  applications  for  patents,  3,374  caveats,  and  160 
applications  for  the  extension  of  patents.  Thirteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  patents,  including  reissues  and  designs,  were  issued, 
1,010  extended,  and  1,089  allowed,  but  not  issued  by  reason  of  the  non- 
pa3rment  of  the  final  fees.  The  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  $136,304.29  in  excess  of  its  expenditures. 
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The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  has  been  energetically  prosecuted. 
The  preliminary  report,  containing  much  information  of  special  value 
and  interest,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  during  the  present  session.  The 
remaining  volumes  will  be  completed  with  all  the  dispatch  consistent 
with  perfect  accuracy  in  arranging  and  classifying  the  returns.  We  shall 
thus  at  no  distant  day  be  furnished  with  an  authentic  record  of  our  con- 
dition and  resources.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  attest  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  although  during  the  decade  which  has  just  closed  it  was 
so  severely  tried  by  the  great  war  waged  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  our  free  institutions. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  sum  paid  to  pensioners,  including  the 
cost  of  disbursement,  was  $27,780,811.11,  and  1,758  bounty-land  war- 
rants were  issued.  At  its  close  198,686  names  were  on  the  pension 
rolls. 

The  labors  of  the  Pension  Ofl&ce  have  been  directed  to  the  severe  scru- 
tiny of  the  evidence  submitted  in  favor  of  new  claims  and  to  the  discovery 
of  fictitious  claims  which  have  been  heretofore  allowed.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  employment  of  special  agents  for  the  investigation  of  frauds 
has  been  judiciously  used,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  of  unques- 
tionable benefit  to  the  service. 

The  subjects  of  education  and  agriculture  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
success  of  our  republican  institutions,  happiness,  and  grandeur  as  a  na- 
tion. In  the  interest  of  one  a  bureau  has  been  established  in  the  Interior 
Department — ^the  Bureau  of  Education;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  other, 
a  separate  Department,  that  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  great  general  good 
is  to  flow  from  the  operations  of  both  these  Bureaus  if  properly  fostered. 
I  can  not  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  too  highly  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture,  nor  urge  too  strongly 
such  liberal  legislation  as  to  secure  their  efficiency. 

In  conclusion  I  would  sum  up  the  poHcy  of  the  Administration  to 
be  a  thorough  enforcement  of  every  law;  a  faithful  collection  of  every 
tax  provided  for;  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  the  same;  a  prompt 
pa3rment  of  every  debt  of  the  nation;  a  reduction  of  taxes  as  rapidly  as 
the  requirements  of  the  country  will  admit;  reductions  of  taxation  and 
tariff,  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  greatest  relief  to  the  greatest 
number;  honest  and  fair  dealings  with  all  other  peoples,  to  the  end  that 
war,  with  all  its  blighting  consequences,  may  be  avoided,  but  without 
surrendering  any  right  or  obligation  due  to  us;  a  reform  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Indians  and  in  the  whole  dvil  service  of  the  country;  and, 
finally,  in  securing  a  pure,  untrammeled  ballot,  where  every  man  enti- 
tled to  cast  a  vote  may  do  so,  just  once  at  each  election,  without  fear  of 
molestation  or  proscription  on  account  of  his  political  faith,  nativity,  oi 
color. 

U.  8.  ORAMT. 
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SPECIAL  MESSAGES. 

Dkcsmbbr  6, 1870. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  an  act  approved 
June  20, 1864,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  consular 
and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1865,  and  for  other  purposes,"  I  inform  Congress  that  Louis  W.  Viollier, 
a  consular  clerk,  was,  on  the  26th  day  of  September  last,  removed  from 
office  for  the  following  causes,  namely:  For  disobedience  of  orders  and 
continued  absence  from  duty  after  orders  to  proceed  to  his  post. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  6,  1S70. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  Congress  a  report,  dated  the  5th  instant,  with 
the  accompan3dng  papers,*  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  diplomatic  and  consular  systems  of  the  United 

States,"  approved  August  18, 1856. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  6, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  for  the  surrender  of  criminals  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  signed  on  the  nth 
day  of  October  last,  together  with  correspondence  on  the  subject,  a  list 

of  which  is  given. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  6,  1870, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  fugitives  from  justice 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
signed  at  the  city  of  Nicaragua  on  the  5th  day  of  June  last,  together  with 
correspondence  upon  the  subject,  of  which  a  list  is  annexed. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

.^Report  of  fees  collected,  ete.,  \ff  coiunlar  ofliceTB  of  the  United  Stetea  fori868,aiidteiiff  of  eoo' 
•■lar  fees  pxcflcribed  by  the  Prcaldent  October  x,  1870. 
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Washinoton,  December  6, 1870. 
To  the  SenaU  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  treaty  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  fugitives  from  justice 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  signed  at  Lima  on 
the  1 2th  day  of  September  last.  As  this  treaty  contains  some  stipula- 
tions of  an  unusual  character,  the  special  attention  of  the  Senate  is  called 

^^^'^  U.S.  GRANT. 

WASHiNG1t>N,  December  6, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  signed  at  the  city  of  Lima 
on  the  6th  day  of  September  last,  together  with  the  correspondence  in 
relation  thereto,  a  list  of  which  is  annexed.  ^  q  GRANT 

Washington,  December  6, 1870. 
To  the  SenaU  of  the  United  States: 

Referring  to  my  message  of  the  ist  of  February  last,  transmitting  to  the 
Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification,  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien, 
signed  at  Bogota  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  I  herewith  submit  corre- 
spondence upon  the  subject  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  at  Bogota,  a  list  of  which  is  hereto  appended 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washinoton,  December  8,  1870. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  its  resolution  of  the  ist  of  July,  1870, 1  transmit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report^  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washinoton,  December  8, 1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
report  t  fr<»ii  the  Secretary  of  State.  »j  g  qr^^i* 


*  stating  that  the  oorrespondefice  relatlTe  to  the  arreat  and  detentkm  of  American  fishing 
aels  in  the  Stiaits  of  Canao  by  armed  veasela  flying  the  British  flag  had  been  oommnnicatcd  to 
Congress  with  the  Presidenrs  annual  message  on  the  5th  instant 

t  stating  that  the  ooncapondence  with  the  United  States  minister  at  Paris  relative  to  the  France 
ynissian  war  had  been  cnmmnnicatcd  with  the  XtMJikut's  annual  inrwsge  00  the  <Ui  IniUnt 
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Washinoton,  December  12,  1870. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  their  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  relating  to  naturalization  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire,  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  sub* 

joined  list. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Wasbxn&TOS,  December  ij,  1S70. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  June  14, 1870, 

a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers*  by  which  it  was 

accompanied. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


WASHiNG1t>N,  December  75,  i8jo. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

9th  of  April,  1869, 1  herewith  transmit  a  report  f  from  the  Secretary  of 

State. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  December  75, 1870, 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

2oth  of  January  last,  I  herewith  transmit  a  report  {  from  the  Secretary  of 

State,  with  accompanying  documents. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExBCurrvB  Mansion,  December  /p,  1870. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  §  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made 
in  compliance  with  section  2  of  the  act  approved  July  11, 1870,  ''making 
appropriations  for  the  consular  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1871,  and  for  other  purposes.** 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


*  Relating  to  charsrea  for  mesMgea  made  by  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company. 

t  stating  that  all  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  condition  of  affaitB  in  Paraguay  believed  to 
be  required  by  the  public  interest  had  been  made  public 

X  stating  that  the  claim  for  indemnity  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Canada,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  in  1865,  had  been  referred  to  the  British  minister  as  arbiter,  and  submitting  a 
of  the  case,  correspondence  connected  with  it,  and  a  copy  of  the  award  of  the  arbiter. 

\  Transmitting  reports  of  consular  ageata^ 
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Washington,  December  /p,  1870. 
To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  papers^  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  in  answer  to  its 
resolution  of  the  7th  instant.  ^  «   PRANT 

KxBCOTnm  Mansion,  January  /,  1871. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  the  12th  of  December,  1870,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  accompanying  documents.!  ^  «   GRANT 

Washington,  January  p,  1871. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  5th 
instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  docu- 

"^^^'^  U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  January  p,  1871. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  the  5th  instant,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
accompanying  documents.§  ^_  g_  ^^^^^ 


Washington,  D.  C, 

January  p,  1871. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratification,  a  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  consular  privileges  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Salvador,  signed  at  the  dty  of  San  Salvador  on  the  6th 
of  December  last. 

A  copy  of  the  official  correspondence  relating  to  the  instrument  is  also 
herewith  transmitted.  Yj  o   or  ANT 

*  Relating  to  the  selxure  at  Port  Hood,  Nova  Sootla,  by  a  Canadian  revenue  cutter,  of  the  achooaer 
Granada^  of  Provincetown,  Mass. 

t  Correspondence  relative  to  public  documents  or  libraries  in  the  care  of  legations  of  the  United 
States. 

X  The  last  correspondence  with  Mr.  Motley,  including  telegraphic  dispatches,  etc,  relative  to  Us 
recall  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

i  Correspondence,  etc.,  in  1844  ^nd  1845  relative  to  the  reaooroes  and  condition  of  the  Daminkaa 
Repahlic. 
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EracmMVK  Mansion,  January  11,  1871, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  view  of  a  proclamation  having  been  published  in  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  purporting  to  emanate  from  Cabral,  a  chieftain  who  opposed 
the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  San  Domingo,  I  deem 
it  but  just  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  views 
of  that  chieftain  and  his  followers,  as  voluntarily  communicated  by  him 
through  the  United  States  minister  to  the  RepubUc  of  Haj^i  in  June  last. 
It  will  be  observed  by  the  letter  of  Minister  Bassett  that  Cabral  did  not 
wish  his  views  to  be  made  public  before  the  question  of  annexation  was 
disposed  of,  in  a  way  to  work  prejudice  to  his  interest.  But  as  the 
object  which  Cabral  had  already  in  view  was  to  declare  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States  his  views  and  those  of  his  followers 
upon  the  subject  of  annexation  of  the  RepubUc  of  San  Domingo,  and  as 
the  Senate  is  a  branch  of  that  power,  I  deem  it  no  breach  of  confidence 
to  communicate  this  letter  to  the  Senate.  I  ask,  however,  that  it  may  be 
read  in  executive  session  and  that  the  request  of  Cabral  be  observed,  so 
that  in  no  case  they  shall  be  made  public  or  used  against  him  until  the 

question  of  annexation  is  disposed  of. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExBCUTiv«  Mansion,  January  11,  1871. 

To  the  House  0/  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith,  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  5th  instant,  copies  of  the  reports  of  Captain  George  B. 
McClellan  upon  the  Dominican  Republic,  made  in  the  year  1854. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExECunvB  Mansion,  January  ij,  187 i. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  i6th  of  December,  1870, 

requesting  to  be  furnished  with  information  relative  to  the  organization 

of  disloyal  persons  in  North  Carolina  having  in  view  resistance  of  the 

United  States  laws,  denial  of  pi-otection,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 

and  liberties  secured  under  the  United  States,  etc.,  I  transmit  herewith 

abstracts  of  reports  and  other  papers  on  file  in  the  War  Department 

relative  to  outrages  in  North  Carolina,  and  also,  for  the  information  of 

the  Senate,  those  relative  to  outrages  in  the  other  Southern  States.    The 

original  reports  and  papers  are  too  voluminous  to  be  copied  in  season  to 

be  used  by  the  present  Congress,  but  are  easily  accessible  for  reference, 

and  copies  of  such  papers  can  be  furnished  as  the  Senate  may  deem 

necessary, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Washington,  January  16,  187 i. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  4th  instant,  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  documents,  relat- 
ing to  the  proposed  annexation  of  the  Dominican  portion  of  the  island  of 
San  Domingo.  •  ^  g  qr^^. 

ExBCUTivK  Mansion,  January  77,  1871. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  i6th  of  December,  1870, 1  herewith 
transmit  copies  of  certain  reports  received  at  the  War  Department  relative 
to  disloyal  organizations  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  intended  to  resist 
the  laws  or  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  protection 
of  law  or  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  These  reports  are  in  addition  to  the  abstracts  of  those 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  13th  instant  ^  «  GRANT 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion,  January  24,  1871, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  your  resolution  of  the  21st  December,  1870,  requesting  the 
President  **  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  the  amount  of  money  expended  by 
the  United  States  for  freight  and  passage  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  way 
of  the  Isthmus  and  Cape  Horn  during  the  twelve  months  now  last  past," 
I  herewith  transmit  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  War, 
and  of  the  Navy,  to  whom,  respectively,  the  resolution  was  referred, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  January  ^7, 1871. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it,  concerning  reg- 
ulations for  the  consular  courts  of  the  United  States  in  Japan. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  January  27, 1871, 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit,  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  ratification,  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  which  was  signed  at  Montevideo,  it 
is  presumed,  in  the  course  of  last  month,  though  the  precise  date  has 
inadvertently  been  omitted. 
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A  copy  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  instrument  is  also  here- 
with transmitted.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  treaty  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  one  between  the  same  parties  which  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  ratifications  of  which  have  never  been  exchanged.  If  the  Sen- 
ate should  approve  the  new  treaty,  it  is  suggested  that  their  resolution  to 
that  efiEect  should  include  authority  to  insert  the  precise  date  when  that 
shall  have  been  ascertained.  ^  «  GRANT 


ExECUTFVK  Mansion,  January  jo,  1871. 
To  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  an  official  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  JLndian  tribes  held  at  Ocmulgee  in  December  last,  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  constitution  for  their  govern- 
ment, together  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thereon. 

It  would  seem  highly  desirable  that  the  civilized  Indians  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  encouraged  in  establishing  for  themselves  forms  of  Terri- 
torial government  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  with  the  previous  customs  toward  communities  lying  outside  of  State 
limits. 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  receive  the  new  Territory  with  the  constitu- 
tion precisely  as  it  is  now  framed.  As  long  as  a  Territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  preserved.  Congress  should  hold  the  power  of  approving  or 
disapproving  of  all  legislative  action  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Executive 
should,  with  **  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  have  the  power  to 
appoint  the  governor  and  judicial  officers  (and  possibly  some  others)  of 
the  Territory. 

This  is  the  first  indication  of  the  aborigines  desiring  to  adopt  our  form 
of  government,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  become  self-sustain- 
ing, self-relying.  Christianized,  and  civiUzed.  If  successful  in  this  their 
first  attempt  at  Territorial  government,  we  may  hope  for  a  gradual  con- 
centration of  other  Indians  in  the  new  Territory.  I  therefore  recommend 
as  close  an  adherence  to  their  wishes  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

It  might  be  well  to  limit  the  appointment  of  all  Territorial  officials 
appointed  by  the  Executive  to  native  citizens  of  the  Territory.  If  any 
exception  is  made  to  this  rule,  I  would  recommend  that  it  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  judiciary. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  policy  now  being  pursued  toward  the 
Indian  will  fit  him  for  self-government  and  make  him  desire  to  settle 
among  people  of  his  own  race  where  he  can  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of 
civil  and  enlightened  government.  *j  c  GRANT 
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ExECUTivK  Mansion,  February  7,  1871. 
To  the  Senate  and  Hatise  of  Representatives: 

The  union  of  the  States  of  Germany  into  a  form  of  government  similar 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  American  Union  is  an  event  that  can  not 
fail  to  touch  deeply  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  union  has  been  brought  about  by  the  long-continued,  persistent 
efforts  of  the  people,  with  the  deliberate  approval  of  the  governments 
and  people  of  twenty-four  of  the  German  States,  through  their  r^^ularly 
constituted  representatives. 

In  it  the  American  people  see  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in  Europe  some 
of  the  best  features  of  our  own  Constitution,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  history  and  condition  of  Germany  seem  to  require.  The  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  members  of  the  union  are  preserved,  while  the 
ix)wer  conferred  upon  the  chief  imparts  strength  for  the  purposes  of  self- 
defense,  without  authority  to  enter  upon  wars  of  conquest  and  ambition. 

The  cherished  aspiration  for  national  unity  which  for  ages  has  inspired 
the  many  millions  of  people  speaking  the  same  language,  inhabiting  a 
contiguous  and  compact  territory,  but  unnaturally  separated  and  divided 
by  d3aiastic  jealousies  and  the  ambition  of  short-sighted  rulers,  has  been 
attained,  and  Germany  now  contains  a  population  of  about  34,000,000, 
united,  like  our  own,  under  one  Government  for  its  relations  with  other 
powers,  but  retaining  in  its  several  members  the  right  and  power  of  con- 
trol of  their  local  interests,  habits,  and  institutions. 

The  bringing  of  great  masses  of  thoughtful  and  free  people  under  a 
single  government  must  tend  to  make  governments  what  alone  they 
should  be — the  representatives  of  the  will  and  the  organization  of  the 
ix)wer  of  the  people. 

The  adoption  in  Europe  of  the  American  system  of  union  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  a  free  people,  educated  to  self-restraint,  can  not 
fail  to  extend  popular  institutions  and  to  enlarge  the  peaceful  influence 
of  American  ideas. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Germany  are  intimate  and 
cordial.  The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  exten- 
sive and  is  increasing  from  year  to  year;  and  the  large  number  of  citizens 
and  residents  in  the  United  States  of  German  extraction  and  the  contin- 
ued flow  of  emigration  thence  to  this  country  have  produced  an  intimacy 
of  personal  and  political  intercourse  approaching,  if  not  equal  to,  that  with 
the  country  from  which  the  founders  of  our  Government  derived  their 
origin. 

The  extent  of  these  interests  and  the  greatness  of  the  German  Union 
seem  to  require  that  in  the  classification  of  the  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  foreign  powers  there  should  no  longer  be  an  apparent  under- 
valuation of  the. importance  of  the  German  mission,  such  as  is  made  in 
the  difference  between  the  compensation  allowed  by  law  to  the  mis jstet  to 
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Germaay  and  those  to  Great  Britain  and  Pxanoe.  There  would  seem 
to  be  a  great  propriety  in  placing  the  representative  of  this  Government 
at  Berlin  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  its  representatives  at  London 
and  Paris.  The  union  of  the  several  States  of  Germany  under  one  Gov- 
ernment and  the  increasing  commercial  and  personal  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  will  also  add  to  the  labors  and  the  re^wjnsihilities  of  the 
legation* 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  minister  and  of  the  sec- 
retary of  l^;ation  at  Berlin  be  respectively  increased  to  the  same  amounts 

as  are  allowed  to  those  at  I/mdon  and  F&ri& 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


KxBCDTnm  Mansion,  JUntarx  7,  i^r. 

To  the  SenaU  of  the  Umied  States: 

In  answer  to  that  part  of  your  rescdution  of  the  4th  of  January  last 
requesting  copies  of  "instructions  to  the  commander  of  our  naval  squad- 
ron in  the  waters  of  the  island  [of  San  Domingo]  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  negotiations,  with  the  reports  and  correspondence  of  such 
commander,"  I  herewith  transmit  a  report^  with  accompanying  papers, 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  *j  q  qranT 


ExKCUTiVJt  Mansioen,  FAraary  S^  1S71. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  an  extract  of  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Preadent, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfEatrs 
by  the  committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  a£Fairs  having  charge  of  the  north- 
ern superintendency,  in  relation  to  a  desire  of  certain  Indian  tribes  to  sell 
a  portion  of  the  lands  owned  by  them,  with  a  view  of  locating  on  other 
lands  that  they  may  be  able  to  purchase,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  thereon  and  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Department  approving  the  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

I  submit  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  has  been  prepared,  and  which  it  is 
believed  will  effect  the  object  desired  by  the  oommittee,  and  request  the 
oonadeiation  thereof  by  Congress.  *j  o  pp  anT 

Toihe SenaU:  Washington,  Febmary  9, 187T. 

The  British  minister  accredited  to  this  Government  recently,  in  com- 
pliance with  instructions  from  his  Government,  submitted  a  proposal  for 
the  appointment  of  a  "  joint  high  commission,"  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers to  be  named  by  each  Government,  to  hold  its  session  at  Washington, 
and  to  treat  and  discuss  the  mode  of  settling  tb^  different  questk»s  which 
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have  arisen  out  of  the  fisheries,  as  well  as  those  which  affect  the  rdationa 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 

I  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  agree  to  the  proposal  unless  the  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the 
vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims  known  as  the  '^  Alabama 
claims''  were  to  be  within  the  subject  of  discussion  and  settlement  by 
the  commission.  The  British  Government  having  assented  to  this,  the 
commission  is  expected  shortly  to  meet.  I  therefore  nominate  as  such 
commissioners,  jointly  and  separately,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States: 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 

Robert  C.  Schenck,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
wO  Great  Britain. 

Samuel  Nelson,  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Kbenezer  R.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts. 

George  H.  Williams,  of  Oregon. 

I  communicate  herewith  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  on  this 
subject  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  minister. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


BxBCurnm  Mansion,  February  10^  1S7M. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  submit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

^*^^-  U.  S.  GRANT. 


KxBCumm  Mansion,  February  7j,  1871. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  6th 
instant,  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  California  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
October,  1868,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  military  forces  of  the  National 
Government  in  preserving  the  peace  at  the  approaching  State  election. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion,  February  15,  iSyr. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentctHves: 

I  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  Senate  the  announcement  that  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  218,  ''An  act  prescribing  an  oath  of  office  to  be  taken  by 
persons  who  participated  in  the  late  rebellion,  but  who  are  not  disquali* 
fied  from  holding  office  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 


Ulysses  S,  Grant  ^<yj*j 

of  the  United  States/'  has  become  a  law  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  without  the  signature  of  the  President. 

If  this  were  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  **  test  oath*'  required  of  persons 
"selected  or  appointed  to  offices  of  honor  or  trust,''  it  would  meet  my 
approval.  The  effect  of  the  law,  however,  is  to  relieve  from  taking  a 
prescribed  oath  all  those  persons  whom  it  was  intended  to  exclude  from 
such  offices  and  to  require  it  from  all  others.  By  this  law  the  soldier 
who  fought  and  bled  for  his  country  is  to  swear  to  his  loyalty  before 
assuming  official  functions,  while  the  general  who  commanded  hosts  for 
the  overthrow  of  his  Government  is  admitted  to  place  without  it.  I  can 
not  affix  my  name  to  a  law  which  discriminates  against  the  upholder  of 
his  Government. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  wise  policy  to  keep  from  office  by  an 

oath  those  who  are  not  disqualified  by  the  Constitution,  and  who  are  the 

choice  of  legal  voters;  but  while  relieving  them  from  an  oath  which  they 

can  not  take,  I  recommend  the  release  also  of  those  to  whom  the  oath 

has  no  application. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExBCunvK  Mansion,  February  z/,  1871. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  UntUd  StaUs: 

In  answer  to  your  resolution  of  the  19th  of  December  last,  requesting 
the  President  **  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  the  entire  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  mails  and  freights  of  every  description  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  also 
to  all  intermediate  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  from  the  annexa- 
tion of  California  to  July  i,  1864;  and  also  the  expenses  of  the  War 
Department  and  Indian  Bureau  during  the  same  period  in  guarding  the 
overland  route  from  the  Missouri  River  to  CaUfomia  against  Indians  and 
Mormons,  and  the  cost  of  the  Indian  service  on  the  same  line,  including 
in  all  cases  freights  and  all  other  expenditures,"  I  transmit  herewith 
reports  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Postmaster-GeneraL  ^  c  GRANT 


Washington,  February  27^  187T. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  rati** 
fication,  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
concluded  at  Washington  on  the  23d  instant,  supplemental  to  the  con* 
vention  between  the  two  countries  concluded  May  13, 1870,  concerning 
the  citizenship  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  country  emigrating  to  the 
other. 

The  conclusion  of  the  supplemental  convention  now  submitted  was 
found  to  be  expedient  in  view  of  the  stipulation  contained  in  Article  II 
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of  the  before-named  convention  of  May  13,  1870,  that  the  two  Govern^ 

ments  should  agree  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  renunciation  within 

the  periods  specified,  by  naturalized  citizens  and  subjects  of  either  cotm- 

try,  of  their  naturalization  should  be  effected. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Washington,  AfartA  3, 1871. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  2d  instant 
a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  documents.* 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  March  j,  1S71. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  February  i, 
X  87 1 ,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompan3dng  documents.  ^ 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


VETO  MESSAGES. 

BxBCUTivs  Mansion, /a»«arv  /,  iSjr. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  herewith  return  without  my  approval  House  bill  No.  1395,  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Cooper,  Goshom  A.  Jones,  Jerome 
Rowley,  William  Hannegan,  and  John  Hannegan,"  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  act  directs  the  discontinuance  of  an  action  at  law  said  to  be  now 
pending  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio  for  the  enforcement  of  the  bond  executed  by  said  parties  to  the 
United  States,  whereas  in  fact  no  such  suit  is  pending  in  the  district 
court,  but  such  a  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  sixth  circuit  and  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Neither  the  body  of  said  act  nor  the  proviso  reqtiires  the  obligors  in 
said  bond,  who  are  released  from  all  liability  to  the  United  States  on 
account  thereof,  to  abandon  or  release  their  pretended  claim  against  th« 
Government. 

Since  these  parties  have  gone  to  Congress  to  ask  relief  from  liability 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  principals  in 

*  Correspondence  from  the  United  States  legation  at  Constantinople  relatiTe  to  restrictions  on  th^ 
passage  of  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphoms  by  the  ships  of  other  nations. 

t  Dispatches,  e^:.,  from  the  United  States  minister  to  the  Court  of  Brasil  relative  to  Che : 
war,  the  cnltnre  of  eottoa  in  Bcasil.  trade  with  Bruil,  etc 
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